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PREFACE. 


■♦♦- 


The  first  two  volumes  of  this  work  were  issued  somewhat 
less  than  a  year  ago.  Considering  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  work,  I  could  not  but  await  the  public  verdict  upon 
it  with  some  degree  of  anxiety,  and  now  that  it  has  been 
rendered  in  part,  I  am  not  disposed  to  dissemble  the  high 
gratification  I  have  received  from  it.  That  my  own  par- 
tial friends  should  have  looked  kindly  on  the  efibrt,  perhaps 
I  had  a  right  to  expect;  but  that  the  tone  of  the  press 
should  have  been  so  uniformly  indulgent, — ignoring  even 
imperfections  of  which  I  was  myself  painfully  sensible, 
after  having  done  the  best  that  I  could, — was  certainly 
more  than  I  could  reasonably  look  for.  I  hardly  need  say 
that  I  have  already  realized  the  good  efiect  of  this  kindly 
reception,  in  the  increased  vigour  and  alacrity  with  which 
I  have  been  able  to  carry  forward  the  work. 

I  am  indebted  to  several  friends,  especially  to  the  Rev. 
J.  L.  Sibley,  the  present  Librarian  of  Harvard  College,  for 
directing  my  attention  to  a  few  small  errors,  chiefly  in 
respect  to  dates,  nearly  all  of  which  have  been  already 
corrected  in  the  stereotype  plates. 

I  am  willing  to  hope  that  the  two  volumes  now  published 
will  not  fall  below  the  preceding  ones  in  point  of  interest ; 
but  of  this  it  is  for  the  public,  and  not  me,  to  judge.  Of 
this  at  least  I  am  certain, — that  there  has  been  no  less  of  care 
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and  vigilance  in  the  preparation  of  them;  and  they  have 
required  a  much  greater  amount  of  labour,  owing  chiefly 
to  the  fact  that,  in  the  latter  case,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
biographical  material  has  been  necessarily  gathered  by 
correspondence  with  the  surviving  relatives  and  friends  of 
the  parties  commemorated,  whereas,  in  the  former,  much 
the  greater  part  of  it  had  already  been  embodied  in 
printed  documents,  most  of  which  were  easily  accessible. 

There  is  one  circumstance  that  has  rendered  the  select- 
ing of  the  subjects  for  these  volumes  a  much  more  difficult 
task  than  for  the  previous  ones, — ^namely,  that  the  Presby- 
terian Church  is  so  much  less  compact  than  the  Congrega- 
tional. It  does  not  indeed  reach  back  so  far  in  point 
of  time,  but  it  covers  a  much  wider  space ;  and  though  I 
have  corresponded  extensively  with  prominent  clergymen 
in  the  diflFerent  States,  with  a  view  to  make  the  best  selec- 
tion possible,  I  have  little  doubt  that  even  their  obliging 
efforts  in  my  behalf  have  left  the  veil  upon  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  names  that  I  should  have  delighted  to  honour.  And 
then  there  are  others  of  which  I  have  been  able,  after  the 
most  diligent  search,  to  find  out  only  enough  to  make  me 
regret  that  the  ravages  of  time  have  put  it  out  of  my  power 
to  embalm  them.  I  hope  this  statement  will  induce  those 
who  miss  honoured  or  cherished  names,  which  they  may 
have  expected  to  find,  to  regard  the  omission  in  any  other 
light  than  as  even  a  negative  reflection  on  the  memories  of 
their  friends. 

It  will,  I  doubt  not,  occur  to  some  that  there  is  a  dis- 
proportionate relative  importance  given  to  some  names  in 
the  measure  of  space  which  is  devoted  to  them.  I  am 
quite  aware  that  this,  in  one  point  of  view,  is  an  imper- 
fection ;  and  yet  every  one  who  reflects  must  perceive  that 
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it  was  inaeparable  from  my  general  plan.  I  have  not  mooh 
fear  that  anj  of  the  numerous  communications  with  which 
my  friends  have  honoured  the  work  will  be  found  too  long; 
but  there  are  a  few  which  I  doubt  not  that  others  as  well 
as  myself  will  wish  had  been  longer.  In  one  or  two 
instances,  I  have  been  obliged  to  dismiss  a  very  eminent 
name,  with  a  bare  epitome  of  the  character,  because  I  have 
been  utterly  unable  to  find  any  one  whose  recollections 
would  enable  him  to  render  a  more  extended  testimony. 

Notwithstanding  the  work  is  limited  by  its  title  to  the 
close  of  the  year  1866, 1  have  allowed  myself  occasionally 
to  introduce  in  notes  names  incidentally  occurring,  that 
have  been  added  to  the  list  of  the  dead  since  that  period. 
They  have,  however,  necessarily  been  treated  so  briefly, 
that  they  still  remain  legitimate  subjects  for  biography. 

The  numbers  under  the  name,  at  the  commencement 
of  each  article,  denote,  so  fSeur  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain, the  commencement  and  the  close  of  the  individual's 
ministry.  Where  one  has  belonged  successively  to  two 
denominations,  he  is  placed  in  connection  with  the  one  in 
which  he  died.  In  that  case,  though  the  history  of  his 
whole  ministerial  life  is  given,  the  numbers  indicate  only 
the  period  of  his  latest  ministerial  connection ;  except  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  denominations  are  more  immedi- 
ately allied  to  each  other,-— as  for  instance  the  different 
branches  of  the  Presbyterian  family,  and  the  Congregation- 
alists ;  and  then  the  numbers,  as  well  as  the  sketches,  range 
through  the  whole  period  of  their  ministry. 

Notwithstanding  I  have  mentioned,  in  the  General  Pre- 
£bu^,  the  names  of  several  persons  to  whom  I  am  largely  in- 
debted for  biographical  material,  independently  of  the  com- 
memorative letters,  that  number  has  since  so  much  increased 
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that  I  may  be  allowed  to  mention  several  more  in  connection 
with  the  Preeby terian  department,  as  specially,  though  by 
no  means  exclusively,  entitled  to  my  grateful  acknowledge- 
ments. To  Dr,  Krebs,  Stated  Clerk  of  the  Presbytery  of 
New  York,  to  Dr.  Rodgers,  Stated  Clerk  of  the  Presbytery 
of  New  Brunswick,  and  to  Dr.  Howe,  Professor  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Columbia,  S.  C,  who  has  in  his 
possession  the  Records  of  the  Presbytery  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  a  great  amount  of  other  biographical  material,  I 
am  indebted  for  much  statistical  information,  which,  other- 
wise, would  either- have  been  entirely  wanting,  or  would 
have  lacked  ite  present  character  of  perfect  authenticity. 
Among  others  who  have  rendered  me  most  important  ser- 
vice which  the  work  itself  might  not  at  first  reveal,  are 
the  Rev.  Daniel  Dana,  D.  D.,  Newburyport,  Mass.;  Thomas 
W.  Blatchford,  M.  D.,  Troy,  N.  Y.;  Rev.  John  Forsyth,  D.  D., 
Newburgh,  N.  Y.;  the  late  Rev.  William  Hill,  D.  D.,  Win- 
chester, Va.;  the  Rev.  William  H.  Foote,  D.  D.,  Romney, 
Va.;  Mrs.  Dr.  John  H.  Rice,  Prince  Edward  County,  Va.; 
Rev.  R.  H.  Morrison,  D.  D.,  Cottage  Home,  N.  C;  Rev. 
Thomas  Cleland,  D.  D.,  McAfee,  Ky.;  Rev.  Joel  K.  Lyle, 
Paris,  Ky.;  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Martin,  Knoxville,  Tenn.;  J. 
G.  M.  Ramsey,  M.  D.,  Mecklenburg,  Tenn.;  and  Rev.  F.  A. 
M'Corkle,  D.  D.,  Greenville,  Tenn. 

In  the  General  Preface  I  have  expressed  my  obligation 
to  the  Rev.  Richard  Webster,  for  the  use  of  a  large  collec- 
tion of  valuable  manuscripts  in  regard  to  the  early  history 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Those  manuscripts,  together 
with  much  other  valuable  matter,  have  since  been  published 
in  an  octavo  volume ;  and,  as  the  printing  of  that  work 
was  contemporaneous  with  the  revision  of  mine,  the  pub- 
lisher kindly  sent  me  the  proof  sheets  in  advance,  that  I 
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mi^t  avail  myself  of  the  aiithor'0  latest  corrections.  I 
havet  however,  retained  my  original  reference, — **  Webster's 
MSS4 "  but  it  will  be  understood  that  they  are  identical 
with  a  portion  of  "  Webster's  History  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  America.'' 

Of  the  other  works  to  which  I  have  been  more  or  less, 
and  in  some  instances  largely,  indebted  for  material  for 
these  two  volumes,  are  Dr.  Hodge's  History  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church ;  Dr.  Foote's  Historical  Sketches  of  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina;  Dr.  Davidson's  History  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Kentucky ;  Dr.  Smith's  Old  Redstone, 
or  Historical  Sketches  of  Western  Presbyterianism ;  Dr. 
Alfred  Nevin's  Churches  of  the  Valley ;  and  Rev.  James 
IL  Hotchkin's  History  of  Western  New  York.  All  these 
works  possess  great  value,  and  evince  extensive  research. 
The  three  noble  volumes  of  Dr.  Foote  especially,  covering, 
as  they  do,  a  large  tract  of  country  in  which  Presbyterianism 
has  been  most  at  home,  and  made  up,  to  a  great  extent,  of 
material  on  which  the  pall  of  oblivion  had  long  rested,  and 
which  nothing  but  his  *  persevering  industry  could  have 
exhumed,  justly  entitle  him  to  a  high  and  enduring  place 
among  the  benefactors  of  his  denomination.  I  must  not 
omit  to  say  that  I  have  derived  important  aid  from  Dr. 
Allen's  American  Biographical  Dictionary,  the  last  edition 
of  which  is  so  much  enlarged  and  improved  as  to  be  almost 
a  new  work;  and  from  the  new  edition  of  Dr.  Blake's 
Biography,  in  superintending  which  he  performed  his  last 
earthly  labours. 

I  have  stated  so  explicitly,  in  the  General  Preface,  the 
principles  on  which  the  work  is  constructed,  that  I  deem 
it  unnecessary  either  to  repeat  or  to  add  any  thing  here 
on  that  subject.     But  I  may  be  allowed  to  refer  with  satia- 
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faction  tx>  that  feature  of  it,  which  makes  it  the  depository 
of  the  treasured  reminiscences  of  so  many  eminent  living 
persons,  and  which  the  public  judgment  has  so  unanimously 
approved, — as  an  occasion  of  renewing  my  hearty  thanks 
to  allf  who  have  lent  the  influence  of  their  names  and  their 
pens  in  aid  of  my  enterprise.  It  is  to  this  wide  and  gene- 
rous cooperation  especially,  that  I  have  been  indebted,  not 
less  for  the  spirit  to  sustain  so  arduous  and  protracted  a 
course  of  labour,  than  the  means  necessary  to  a  successful 
result. 

Albany,  August  5,  1857. 


P.& — I%e  ptMiocUion  of  this  and  the  next  volume  has  been  delayed 

feveral  months^  on  account  of  the  embarrassed  financial  condition  of  ilie 
Country. 

February,  1858. 
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The  Presbytemn  Ghuroh  of  the  United  States  mast  nndonbtedlj  be 
considered  as  of  Scottish  origin.  From  aboat  the  period  of  the  Bevolation 
of  1688,  which  issued  in  the  estabUshment  of  William  and  Mary  on  the 
British  throne,  Presbyterians  began  to  emigrate  from  Scotland  and  the 
North  of  Ireland  to  these  American  Colonies ;  and  they  qaickly  manifested 
a  desire  to  reprodace,  in  the  land  of  their  adoption,  their  own  pecnliar 
institations.  As  the  Quakers  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Roman  Gatholies 
in  Maryland,  were  the  only  denominations  in  America  who,  except  the 
Baptists  in  Rhode  Island,  at  that  time^  extended  a  cordial  welcome  to 
emigrants  of  other  sects,  it  was  in  these  two  Colonies  that  the  earliest  and 
largest  Presbyterian  Churches  were  established.  The  Puritan  element  was 
(^arly  iniroduced  into  the  Body,  by  way  of  New  England,  and  contributions 
liave,  from  time  to  time,  been  made  to  it  firom  the  Reformed  Churches  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe;  but  though  this  may  have  served,  in  some  degree, 
to  modify,  it  has  never  essentially  changed,  its  organization. 

The  early  history  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  this  country  is  involved 
in  no  little  obscurity, — owing  principally  to  the  fact  that  those  who  origi- 
nally composed  it,  instead  of  forming  a  compact  community,  were  widely 
scattered  throughout  the  different  Colonies.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
several  churches  were  established  some  time  before  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  In  Maryland  there  were  the  Churches  of  Rehoboth, 
Snow  Hill,  Upper  Marlborough,  Monokin  and  Wicomico, — the  first  men- 
tioned of  which  is  commonly  considered  the  oldest,  and  was  probably 
formed  several  years  before  1690.  The  Church  on  Elisabeth  River,  in 
Virginia,  is  supposed  by  some  to  date  back  to  nearly  the  same  period,  but 
the  exact  time  of  its  origin  cannot  be  ascertained.  The  Churches  in  Free- 
hold, and  Woodbridge,  N.  J.  were  constituted  in  1692;  and  the  First 
Church  in  Philadelphia,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  in  1698.  In  New- 
castle, De.,  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  in  some  other  places,  Presbyterian 

•  Hodge  f  Hiitory  of  the  PraibjtoriMi  Chnreh.— Krebs*  OattiiM  of  tho  Hbtofj  of  iho  Ptm- 
bjieriAo  Chnrdi.-— Parker*!  do. — Article  on  the  Hiftorr  of  PreebyterUnUnn  in  the  United  8t*tee, 
imtbe  BneydopeiBa  of  RelUpioot  Knowledfe.— GreenlMf's  Sketehet  of  the  BeolMiMtleBl  Hit- 
lM7«f  Mnfaie.— M88.  ttom  Ker.  Samnel  Miller,  D.D.,  Rer.  Daniel  Dana,  D.  D.,  Rer.  Alexaa- 
te  Bl^kl^  fitv.  J.  H.  Batef,  and  Rer.  T.  8.  Childf. 
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Churches  were  planted  at  a  very  early  period.  In  the  latter  part  of  1705, 
or  early  in  1706,  a  Presbytery  was  formed  under  the  title  of  the  Presby- 
tery of  Philadelphia, — all  whose  members  were  from  Scotland  or  Ireland, 
except  the  He  v.  Jedediah  Andrews,  who  was  bom  and  educated  in  New 
England. 

In  1716,  the  Presbyterian  Body  had  so  far  increased  that  some  new 
organization  was  thought  desirable.  Accordingly,  instead  of  one  Pres- 
bytery, there  were  constituted  four, — namely,  the  Presbytery  of  Philadel- 
phia, the  Presbytery  of  Newcastle,  the  Presbytery  of  Snow  Hill,  and  the 
Presbytery  of  Long  Island  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  Synod  was  formed, 
under  the  title  of  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia.  Shortly  before  this,  several 
churches,  with  their  ministers,  in  East  and  West  Jersey,  and  on  Long 
Island,  originally  Congregationalists,  had  connected  themselves  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church. 

''Notwithstanding  the  growth  of  the  Church  from  this  period  was  con- 
stant &nd  rapid,  it  soon  became  manifest  that  the  fact  of  its  gathering  its 
ministers  and  members  from  different  countries,  where,  to  some  extent, 
different  modes  of  thinking  and  acting  on  the  same  subjects  prevailed,  was 
likely  to  interfere  with  the  general  harmony  of  the  Body.  The  points  on 
which  the  difference  of  opinion  chiefly  developed  itself,  were  the  examina- 
tion of  candidates  for  the  ministry  on  experimental  religion,  the  strict 
adherence  to  Presbyterial  order,  and  the  amount  of  learning  to  be  required 
of  those  who  sought  the  ministerial  office.  These  subjects  were  discussed 
with  great,  and  often  intemperate,  zeal  in  the  different  Presbyteries.  Two 
distinct  parties  were  now  formed — those  who  were  more  zealous  for  ortho- 
doxy, for  the  rigid  observance  of  Presbyterial  rule,  and  for  a  thoroughly 
educated  ministry,  were  called  the  **  Old  Side;"  while  those  who  were 
more  tolerant  of  departures  from  ecclesiastical  order,  and  less  particular 
in  respect  to  other  qualifications  for  the  ministry,  provided  they  could 
have  the  evidence  of  vital  piety,  were  called  the  **New  Side"  or  **New 
Lights." 

In  1729,  after  several  years  of  diligent  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  strict 
Presbyterians,  and  in  consequence  of  an  overture  drawn  up  and  prosecuted 
with  great  zeal  the  year  before,  by  the  Kev.  John  Thompson  of  Delaware, 
the  Synod  passed  what  was  commonly  called  **  The  Adopting  Act."  This 
Act  consisted  of  a  public  authoritative  adoption  of  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession of  Faith  and  Catechisms,  and  made  it  imperative  that  not  only 
every  candidate,  but  every  actual  minister  of  the  Church,  should,  by 
subscription  or  otherwise,  in  the  presence  of  the  Presbytery,  acknowledge 
these  instruments  respectively  as  their  Confession  of  Faith.  This  Act  had 
to  encounter  great  opposition,  especially  from  those  ministers  of  the  Synod, 
who  had  come  from  England,  Wales,  and  the  New  England  Colonies. 

The  strict  Presbyterians  having  thus  gained  their  main  point,  the  othei 
Side  thought  themsclyes  entitled  to  be  gratified  in  their  favourite  object. 
Accordingly,  in  1784,  they  brought  an  overture  to  the  Synod,  directing 
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"khmt  all  candidates  for  the  ministry  should  be  examined  diligently  as 
to  the  experience  of  a  work  of  sanctifying  grace  on  their  hearts,  and 
thai  none  be  admitted,  who  are  not,  in  a  judgment  of  charity,  serious 
Christians. "  Though  this  overture  was  adopted  unanimously,  it  afterwards 
proved  the  occasion  of  great  disquietude. 

These  two  Acts  embraced  the  favourite  objects  of  both  parties — ^the 
main  difficulty  lay  in  carrying  them  into  execution.  The  practice  of  the 
several  Presbyteries  was  decided  by  the  accidental  circumstance  of  one 
party  or  the  other  being  the  majority,  and  this  occasioned  much  debate 
and  collision  at  the  Synodical  meetings, — each  party  charging  the  other, 
and  commonly  not  without  reason,  with  some  violation,  in  the  several 
Presbyteries,  of  the  order  of  Synod. 

In  1788,  the  strict  Presbyterians,  with  a  view  to  remedy  what  they 
regarded  as  a  serious  evil,  prevailed  on  the  Synod  to  pass  an  Act,  directing 
**  that  young  men  be  first  examined  respecting  their  literature  by  a  Com- 
mittee of  Synod,  and  obtain  a  testimonial  of  their  approbation  before  they 
can  be  taken  on  trial  before  any  Presbytery."  The  Presbytery  of  New 
Brunswick,  in  the  fsoe  of  this  Synodical  decision,  proceeded  almost  imme- 
diately to  take  Mr.  John  Rowland  on  trials,  and  a  few  weeks  after  licensed 
him  to  preach.  The  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  protested  against  the 
measure,  and  refused  to  admit  Mr.  R.  to  preach  within  their  bounds  ;  and 
the  Synod,  at  their  next  meeting,  formally  annulled  it,  declaring  that  he 
could  not  be  regarded  as  a  regular  candidate.  Notwithstanding  this,  how- 
ever, William  Tcnnent,  (the  elder,)  a  member  of  the  Presbytery  of  Phila- 
delphia, publicly  recognised  the  validity  of  Mr.  R.  's  licensure  by  admit- 
ting him  to  his  pulpit ;  and  when  some  of  his  congregation  complained  of 
it  to  his  Presbytery,  he  earnestly  justified  his  course,  denied  the  authority 
of  the  Presbytery  in  the  case,  and  "contemptuously  withdrew" — where- 
upon the  Presbytery  censured  his  conduct  as  '*  irregular  and  disorderly." 
This  took  place  in  September,  1739.  In  October  following,  the  Presby- 
tery of  New  Brunswick,  adhering  to  its  first  o£fence,  proceeded  to  ordain 
Mr.  Rowland  to  the  work  of  the  ministry ;  and  he  continued  a  member  of 
that  Presbytery  until  1742,  when  he  was  dismissed  to  join  the  Presbytery 
of  Newcastle.  All  this  served  to  exasperate  feelings  already  excited,  and 
formed,  in  no  small  degree,  the  legitimate  preparation  for  an  open  rupture. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Whitefield,  in  1739,  paid  his  second  visit  to 
America.  The  great  revival  that  ensued,  in  connection  with  his  labours, 
found  its  friends  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  chiefly  with  the  New  Side ; 
while  the  Old  Side,  or  the  strict  Presbyterian  party,  perceiving  some  really 
censurable  irregularities  in  the  active  friends  and  promoters  of  the  revival, 
were  not  slow  to  pronounce  the  whole  a  delusion.  This  brought  on  the 
crisis.  The  controversy  waxed  more  and  more  violent  until  1741,  when 
the  highest  judicatory  of  the  Church  was  rent  into  two  parts — the  Old 
Side  constituting  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,— -the  New  Side,  the  Synod  of 
New  York. 
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Soon  after  the  separation,  the  Synod  of  New  York  began  to  perceive  t.  « 
necessity  of  providing  for  the  education  of  their  ftUurt  ministers ;  ai 
the  result  of  their  consultations  on  the  subject  was  the  establishment  ot  > 
the  College  of  New  Jersey.  This  institution  commenced  its  operations  in  i 
Elizabethtown,  in  1746  ;  was  removed  to  Newark,  in  1747 ;  and  thence  to  i 
Princeton,  in  1757.  Meanwhile  the  Old  Side  patronised  the  Academies  of  i 
New  London  and  of  Newark  in  Delaware,  under  the  Rev.  Francis  Alison  ^ 
and  the  Rev.  Alexander  McDowall,  and  also  the  Academy  and  College  of  I 
Philadelphia.  The  rivalship  between  these  literary  institutions  served  to  i 
render  more  intense  the  mutual  hostility  of  the  two  parties.  f 

But  violent  as  the  controversy  was,  it  was  not  proof  against  the  subdu* 
ing,  healing  influence  of  time.  Both  parties  gradually  became  sensible 
that  they  had  acted  rashly  and  uncharitably,  and  began  at  length  to 
meditate  a  reunion.  The  first  overtures  in  that  direction  were  made  by 
the  Synod  of  New  York  in  L749 ;  but  it  was  nine  years  before  the  desired 
consummation  was  reached.  In  1758,  mutual  concessions  having  been 
made,  and  the  articles  of  union  agreed  upon,  the  two  Synods  were  happily 
united  under  the  title  of  the  Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  At 
the  time  of  the  disruption,  the  Old  Side  was  the  most  numerous ;  but 
before  the  reunion,  the  New  Side  had  become  so. 

From  this  time,  the  Presbyterian  Church  went  on  in  as  much  prosperity 
as  could  consist  with  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country,  until  after  the 
Revolutionary  War, — ^when  it  was  judged  prbper  to  enter  into  some  new 
arrangements.  Accordingly,  in  1785,  the  Synod  of  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia began  to  take  those  steps  for  revising  the  public  standards  of  the 
Church,  which  led  to  their  adoption  and  establishment  on  the  present  plan. 
A  large  and  respectable  Committee,  of  which  Dr.  Witherspoon  was  Chair- 
man, was  appointed  to  *Uake  into  consideration  the  Constitution  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  and  other  Protestant  Churches,"  and  to  form  a  com- 
plete system  for  the  organisation  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States.  The  result  was  that  on  the  28th  of  May,  1788,  the  Synod  com- 
pleted the  revision  and  arrangement  of  the  public  standards  of  the  Church, 
and  finally  adopted  them,  and  ordered  then  to  be  printed  and  distributed 
for  the  government  of  the  several  judicatories.  This  new  arrangement 
consisted  in  dividing  the  Old  Synod  into  four  Synods — namely.  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  Philadelphia,  Virginia,  and  the  Carolinas, — and  consti- 
tuting over  these,  as  a  bond  of  union,  a  Oeneral  Assembly,  in  all  essential 
particulars  after  the  model  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  The  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  was  adopted  with  three 
small  alterations.  The  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms  were  adopted  with 
one  slight  amendment.  And  a  Form  of  Government  and  Discipline,  and  a 
Directory  for  public  worship,  drawn  chiefly  from  the  standards  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  with  such  alterations  as  the  form  of  our  civil  govern- 
ment and  the  state  of  the  Church  in  this  country  were  thought  to  demand^ 
completed  the  system. 
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Sn  1801,  ft  ''Pka  of  Union  botwoen  Preflbytetiaiis  and  Congrega- 
I  'julbta  in  the  New  SettlemontB  "  was  formed,  with  a  view  to  prevent 
m  ^agreement  between  the  two  denominations,  and  to  facilitate  their  oodp- 
ia  eiation  for  the  support  of  the  ministry  and  other  Christian  institutions. 
t«  This  ftirangement  continued  thirtysix  years ;  and  nnder  it  were  formed 
>f   hondreda  of  Ghnrchea  in  the  States  of  New  York  and  Ohio. 

For  some  time  previons  to  1830,  it  had  been  apparent  that  there  were 
really  two  parties  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  which,  though  not  often 
brought  into  actual  collision,  had  occasion,  sometimes,  in  meeting  a  test 
question,  to  indicate  their  distinct  existence.  But  the  celebrated  case  of 
the  BoT.  Albert  Barnes,  which  occurred  about  that  time,  developed  more 
decidedly  the  opposing  elements,  and  marked  the  formal  commencement  of 
%  controversy  which  was  destined,  after  a  few  years,  to  result  in  another 
dirision  of  the  Church.  Of  this  controversy  I  forbear  entering  into  any 
details  ;  partly  because  it  would  be  irrelevant  to  my  purpose,  and  partly 
because  the  controversy  is  too  recent  to  form  a  legitimate  subject  for 
impartial  history.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  after  a  scene  of  intense  and  pro- 
tracted conflict,  continued  till  the  year  1837,  the  **  Plan  of  Union'*  was 
abrogated,  and  the  four  Synods  of  Genesee,  Geneva,  Utica,  and  the  West- 
em  Reserve,  were  adjudged  as  no  longer  **  constituent  parts"  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church ;  and  the  division  thus  commenced  was  consummated  the 
next  year.  Since  that  period,  the  Presbyterian  Church  has  consisted  of 
two  distinct  Bodies,  entirely  independent  of  each  other. 

In  1837,  previous  to  the  exscinding  of  the  four  Western  Synods,  the 
Presbyterian  Church  contained  23  Synods,  135  Presbyteries,  2,140  min- 
isters, 2,865  Churches,  and  220,557  communicants.  In  1857,  the  Old 
School  Body  contained  31  Synods,  155  Presbyteries,  2,411  ministers, 
3,251  Churches,  and  244,825  communicants.  The  New  School  Body,  at 
the  same  date,  contained  26  Synods,  114  Presbyteries,  1,595  ministers, 
1,679  Churches,  and  139,115  communicants.  The  aggregate  of  both  Bodies 
is  as  follows:  —  57  Synods,  269  Presbyteries,  4,006  ministers,  4,930 
Churches,  and  383,940  communicants. 

Notwithstanding  Presbyterianism  has  never  prevailed  extensively  in 
New  England,  it  has  had  a  distinct  and  independent  existence  there  from 
a  very  early  period.  The  French  Church  in  Boston,  which  was  formed  of 
Huguenots,  in  or  about  the  year  1687,  was  the  first  church  organized  on  a 
Presbyterian  basis  ;  but  it  was  continued  no  longer  than  while  their  public 
worship  was  conducted  in  the  French  language.  The  first  Presbyterian 
organisation  in  New  England,  of  any  permanence,  dates  to  about  the  year 
1718,  when  a  large  number  of  Presbyterians,  with  four  ministers,  migra- 
ted to  this  country  from  the  North  of  Ireland.  For  some  time,  in  cases  of 
difficulty,  the  ministers  and  elders  were  wont  to  assemble  informally,  and 
hold  what  might  bo  called  pro  re  nata  meetings ;  and  occasionally,  where 
they  were  unable  to  reach  a  satisfactory  result,  they  asked  advice  of  the 
Synod  of  Ireland. 
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This  state  of  things  continued  without  much  modification  till  the  jear 
1745,  when  tho  ministers  resolved,  as  preparatory  to  the  step  they  were 
about  to  take,  to  observe,  in  connection  with  their  congregations,  the  Aird 
Wednesday  of  March,  as  a  day  of  fasting,  humiliation,  and  prayer.  On  the 
16th  of  April  following,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  John  Moorhead  of  BostOD, 
David  MoGregore  of  Londonderry,  and  Ralph  Abercrombie  of  Pelham, 
with  Messrs.  James  M'Keon,  Alexander  Conkey,  and  James  Hughes,  met 
in  Londonderry,  and  being  **  satisfied  as  to  the  Divine  warrant,  with 
dependance  upon  God  for  counsel  and  assistance,  they,  by  prayer,  consti- 
tuted themselves  into  a  Presbytery,  to  act,  so  far  as  their  present  circum- 
stances will  permit  them,  according  to  the  Word  of  God  and  the  Constitu- 
tions of  jthe  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  agreeing  to  that  perfect 
rule."  This  Body  was  called  '^ the  Boston  Presbytery"  and  met  accord- 
ing to  adjournment,  in  that  town,  on  the  13th  of  August,  1745. 

There  is  a  chasm  in  the  Presbyterial  Records,  from  the  close  of  the  year 
1754  till  the  24th  of  October,  1770.  At  this  time,  the  Presbytery  con- 
sisted of  twelve  congregations,  and  as  many  ministers.  At  a  meeting  held 
at  Seabrook,  N.  H.,  on  the  31st  of  May,  1775,  the  Presbytery  resolved 
to  divide  itself  into  three  distinct  Bodies — ^namely  **  the  Presbytery  of 
Salem,"  **the  Presbytery  of  Londonderry,"  and  **the  Presbytery  of 
Palmer;"  and  the  three  Presbyteries,  thus  organized,  were  then  formed 
into  a  Synod,  called  **  the  Synod  of  New  England,"  which  held  its  first 
meeting  at  Londonderry,  on  the  4th  of  September,  1776. 

At  Boothbay,  Me.,  on  the  27th  of  June,  1771,  a  new  Presbytery  was 
erected,  called  "the  Presbytery  of  the  Eastward," — consisting  of  three 
ministers,  and  four  ruling  ciders,  representing  four  churches.  It  had  no 
connection  with  the  Boston  Presbytery,  and  its  origin  is  said  to  have  been 
in  some  way  connected  with  the  removal  of  the  Rev.  John  Murray  to 
Boothbay.  It  never  exhibited  on  its  roll  above  eight  ministers.  Its  last 
recorded  adjournment  (now  known)  was  '*  to  meet  at  New  Boston,  N.  H., 
on  the  first  Wednesday  of  October,  1792."  The  only  relic  of  this  Pres- 
bytery that  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  is  a  curious  old  volume  in  the 
possession  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jenks,  of  Boston,  printed  in  1783,  with  the 
following  title : — "  Bath-Kol.  A  Voice  from  the  Wilderness.  Being  an 
humble  attempt  to  support  the  sinking  truths  of  God  against  some  of  the 
principal  errors  raging  at  this  time.  Or  a  joint  testimony  to  some  of 
the  grand  articles  of  the  Christian  Religion,  judicially  delivered  to  the 
Churches  under  their  care.   By  the  First  Presbytery  of  the  Eastward." 

In  September,  1782,  the  Synod  of  New  England,  finding  their  numbers 
considerably  reduced  in  consequence  of  existing  difficulties,  agreed  to 
dissolve,  and  form  themselves  into  one  Presbytery,  by  the  name  of  *'  the 
Presbytery  of  Salem."  For  two  succeeding  years,  this  Presbytery  met 
regularly  in  di£ferent  parts  of  Massachusetts  Proper  ;  but  after  this,  its 
meetings  were  held  only  in  the  District  of  Maine.  Its  last  meeting  was 
held  at  Gray,  September  14, 1791,  at  the  close  of  which  it  adjourned  siru  die. 
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The  Third  Associate  Bcfomsed  Presbytery,  afterwards  called  the  Asso- 
ciate Beformed  Presbytery  of  Londonderry,  was  formed  in  Philadelphia, 
October  31,  1782,  and  held  its  first  meeting  within  its  own  boonds,  at 
Londonderry,  N.  H.,  on  the  11th  of  February,  1783.  It  ceased  to  belong 
to  its  original  denomination  in  1802,  and  was  an  independent  Presbytery 
nntil  1809,  when  it  was  receiyed  into  the  Synod  of  Albany,  and  has  since 
conUnaed  under  the  name  of  the  Presbytery  of  Londonderry. 

The  Presbytery  of  Ncwburyport  was  formed  by  the  concurrent  action  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Londonderry  and  the  Synod  of  Albany.  It  held  its 
first  session  in  Boston,  on  the  27th  of  October,  1826,  and  its  last  on  the 
20th  of  October,  1847, — when  it  became  reunited  to  the  Presbytery  of 
Londonderry. 

The  Presbytery  of  Connecticut,  consisting  of  several  ministers  and 
churches  previously  belonging  to  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  was  consti- 
tuted by  the  Synod  of  New  York  on  the  16th  of  October,  1850,  and  held, 
its  first  meeting  at  Thompsonville  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month. 
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[On  tho  left  hand  of  the  Mgt  are  the  luuiiet  of  those  who  form  the  enbleotf  of  the ._ . 

ffurce  immediatelj  preoeding  denote  the  period,  m  nearly  as  oan  he  aseerti4ned»  when  eaeh 
bejgaa  hie  minutrj.  On  the  rlfht  hand  are  the  names  of  those  who  hare  rendered  their  testl- 
monj  or  their  opinion  in  regard  to  the  several  oharacters.  The  names  in  Italios  denote  that 
the  statements  are  drawn  from  works  already  in  existenoe — those  in  Roman  denote  eommnni- 
eatioDS  never  before  published,  and,  in  nearlj  ereiy  instanoe,  speeiallj  designed  for  this  work.] 

SUnjBOTS.  WBITBM.  PA0I. 

K>83.  Francis  Makemie 1 

1602.  JosiasMackie Kev.  I.  W.  K.  Uandj 6 

16»8.  Jedediah  Andrews Dr.  Franklin 10 

1706.  George  McNish 18 

1708.  J(*oathaD  Dickiilson Rev,  David  Justin 

Rev.  Tkomae  Foxeroft 14 

1712.  George  Gilleepie 19 

1717.  Robert  C  ross ...  21 

1718.  William  Tennent Rev.  George  Whitefield 28 

1718,  1787,  James  and  David  McGregore..-fl*v.  E.  L.  Parker 27 

1719.  Ebenezer  Prime S.  I.  Prime,  D.  D 80 

1725.  Gilbert  TeDoent Rev.  Tkomae  Prince 

Pretident  Samuel  Finley 86 

1729.  John  Tennent Rev.  GUbert  Tennent 41 

1780.  John  Moorheadf. A.  W,  McClure,  D.  D 44 

1780.  Jonathan  Parsons 47 

1782.  William  Tennent  (Second) Hon.  Eliae  Boudinot 

General  J.  N.  Gumming 

John  Woodhull ,  D.  D 

Hon.  Thomas  Henderson 

S.  J.  Forman.  Esq 62 

1788.  Samnel  Blair President  Daviee 

Preeident  Samuel  Finley 62 

1786.  DavidCowell Pretident  Davies 66 

1786.  Aaron  Burr Rev.  Caleb  Smith 68 

1786.  Francis  Alison,  D.  D Rt.  Rev.  William  WkUe,  D,  D 

President  Stiles 

John  Etping,  D.  D 78 

1786.  John  Elder W.  R.  Dewitt,  D.  D 77 

1788.  James  Davenport 80 

1740.  William  Robinson President  Daviee 

WUliam  Hill,  D.  D 

Archibald  Alexander.  D.  D 92 

1740.  Samnel  Finlej,  D.  D John  Woodhull,  D.  D 

Hon.  Ebenezer  Hazard 96 

1741.  Samnel  Bnell,  D.  D Henry  Davis,  D.  D 

Hon.  Alfred  Conkling 102 

1742.  DaTid  Brainerd Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards 118 

1742.  John  Blair Jssembly*s  Magazine 117 

1712.  Charles  Beattj Dr.  Franklin 

C.  C.  Beatty,  D.  D 119 

1748.  James  Sproat,  D.  D Jehbel  Green,  D.  D 
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FRANCIS  MAKEMIE  * 

1683— 170a 

Fbamois  Makemis  was  bom  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rathmelton,  Done- 
gal County,  Ireland ;  but  the  date  of  his  birth  is  not  known.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  he  prosecuted  his  academical,  if  not  his  theological,  course,  at 
one  of  the  Scottish  Universities.  All  that  is  known  of  his  early  religious 
exercises  is  that  he  became  hopefully  pious  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  chiefly 
through  the  instrumentality  of  an  excellent  school-master,  under  whose 
isstmction  he  was  placed.  He  was  introduced  by  his  pastor,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Drummond,  to  the  Presbytery  of  Laggan,  in  January,  1681,  and  was 
licensed  by  the  same  Presbytery  some  time  before  the  close  of  that  year. 

In  1678,  application  was  made  to  that  Presbytery,  by  a  Captain  Archi- 
bald Johnson,  for  assistance  in  procuring  a  minister  for  Barbadoes ;  and  in 
December,  1680,  Colonel  Stevens,  from  Maryland,  made  a  similar  applica- 
tion in  behalf  of  that  Colony.  Mr.  Makemie  was  designated  as  a  suitable 
person  to  undertake  this  mission ;  and,  having  consented  to  do  so,  he  received 
ordination,  sine  titulo,  with  a  view  to  coming  to  America.  He  preached 
for  a  while  at  Barbadoes ;  but  how  long  docs  not  appear.  He  was  also,  for 
some  time,  in  Somerset  County,  Md.,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
founder  of  the  church  in  Snow  Hill.  In  this  latter  place  his  memory  has 
always  been  gratefully  cherished ;  and  there  are  still  many  traditions  there, 
illustrative  of  the  good  work  which  he  performed,  and  the  reverence  with 
which  he  was  regarded. 

Mr.  Makemie  was  married  about  the  year  1690,  to  Naomi,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  William  Anderson,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Accomac  County, 
Va.  By  his  marriage  he  became  possessed  of  considerable  property,  so 
that  he  was  afterwards  quite  independent  in  his  circumstances.  His  resi- 
dence from  this  time  was  in  Virginia.  In  connection  with  his  professional 
duties,  he  seems,  for  a  time,  to  have  carried  on  mercantile  business ;  and 
there  is  a  record  of  several  suits  which  he  instituted  about  the  year  1690, 
to  recover  debts  which  were  contracted  in  his  commercial  transactions. 

In  1691,  Mr.  Makemie  made  a  visit  to  England,  and  returned  either  the 
same  year,  or  the  beginning  of  the  next.  In  July,  1692,  he  was  visited  by 
the  celebrated  George  Keith,  who  had  separated  from  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  was  travelling  in  the  Southern  Provinces,  with  a  view  to  promulgate 
and  give  currency  to  his  peculiar  views.  Having  seen  a  Catechism  written 
by  Makemie,  he  professed  to  consider  it  as  containing  very  grave  errors ; 
and  the  avowed  object  of  his  visit  was  to  endeavour  to  expose  and  refute 
them.  Makemie  declined  a  public  discussion  with  Keith,  from  an  appre- 
hension that  his  false  reasonings  and  show  of  learning  would  mblead  and 
iDJure  many  who  might  be  present.  Keith  then  wrote  an  examination  of 
the  Catechism,  charging  the  author  with  '^  denying  or  wholly  overlooking 
our  need  of  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  of  running  to  the  Pope 
and  Church  of  Rome."    Not  long  after  this,  Makemie  issued  from  the  presa 

•  WelMter*!  MSS.— Smitli'i  Hist.  N.  Y.— MiUer's  Life  of  Rodgen .— Spenoe's  Lett«is.-^ 
Uodge's  Hist.  Pretb.  Chareh. 
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at  Boston  **  An  Answer  to  Greorge  Keith's  Libel  on  a  Catechism,  published 
by  Francis  Makemic."  It  was  recommended  by  Increase  Mather,  and  sev- 
eral other  leading  clergymen  in  Boston,  as  *'  the  work  of  a  Reverend  and 
judicious  minister." 

In  October,  1699,  Mr.  Makemie  obtained  a  formal  license  to  preach, 
agreeably  to  the  requirements  of  the  Toleration  Act, — ^having  previously 
received  a  certificate  of  his  qualifications  at  Barbadoes.  There  is  a  tradi- 
tion that,  through  the  influence  of  some  of  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church,  he  was  arrested  and  carried  to  Williamsburg,  to  answer  for  the 
alleged  irregularity  of  preaching  without  a  license ;  and  that  he  made  so 
favourable  an  impression  on  the  Governor,  that  he  immediately  became  his 
firiend,  and  not  only  licensed  his  dwelling-house  as  a  place  of  worship,  but  also 
gave  him  a  general  license  to  preach  any  where  within  the  limits  of  the  Colony. 
In  this  same  year,  he  published  at  Edinburgh  a  pamphlet  entitled  **  Truths  in 
a  new  light,  in  a  Pastoral  Letter  to  the  Reformed  Protestants  in  Barbae 
does;"  which  contains  an  able  and  earnest  vindication  of  the  Non-conformists. 

Mr.  Makemie  was,  at  this  period,  at  once  abundant  and  successfol  in  his 
labours ;  and  his  heart  was  much  set  on  procuring  from  the  mother  country 
a  number  of  competent  persons  to  engage  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  in 
Maryland  and  Virginia.  He  made  preparations  for  a  voyage  to  England  in 
the  summer  of  1703 ;  but  was  prevented  by  some  unexpected  occurrence 
firom  carrying  out  his  purpose.  He  went,  however,  the  next  year,  and  was 
absent  nearly  a  twelve  month.  He  visited  London,  and  made  arrangements 
for  the  supply  of  the  congregations  with  evangelical  clergymen ;  and  at 
least  two  ministers  from  Ireland  accompanied  him  on  his  return.  During 
his  stay  in  London,  he  published  a  work  entitled  *'  A  pliun  and  loving  Per- 
suasion to  the  inhabitants  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  for  promoting  towns 
and  co-habitation."  He  notices  it  as  an  unaccountable  humour,  that,  in 
these  Provinces,  no  attempts  were  made  to  build  up  towns  ;  and  one  of  the 
objections  to  it  he  supposes  to  be,  that,  if  there  were  towns,  there  would 
be  ordinaries,  and  that  would  lead  to  drunkenness.  His  answer  to  this  is, 
that  ^'  the  giving  away  of  liquor  makes  drunkards — if  there  were  ordinaries, 
liquor  could  only  be  obtained  by  purchase — if  there  were  towns,  there  would 
be  stocks,  and  sots  would  be  placed  in  them." 

The  two  ministers  who  returned  with  Mr.  Makemie  were  John  Hampton* 
and  George  McNish.  In  the  autumn  of  1705,  we  find  Mr.  Makemie  before 
the  County  Court  of  Somerset,  endeavouring  to  procure  the  requisite  certi- 
ficates for  the  unmolested  exercise  of  their  ministry ;  for  though,  when  he 
began  his  labours  there,  some  twenty  years  before,  there  was  the  fullest  reli- 
gious liberty  in  Maryland,  the  Church  of  England  had  become  the  Estab- 
lished Church  in  1692,  and  it  was  therefore  necessary  that  these  gentlemen 
should  obtain  a  license  in  order  to  the  safe  and  quiet  exercise  of  their  min- 
isterial fanctions.  The  application  in  their  behalf  met  with  strong  opposi- 
tion, but  was  finally  referred  to  the  Governor,  who  decided  in  their  favour. 

Not  long  after  Mr.  Makemie's  return  from  Europe,  the  Presbytery  of 
Philadelphia  was  formed ;  but  whether  this  took  place  in  the  year  1706,  or 

*It  IB  not  known  whether  John  Hampton  wu  bom  in  SootUnd  or  Ireland.  He  WM  ealled 
to  Snow  Hill  in  March,  1707,  and  wai  "  inaugurated"  by  his  friend  McNieh.  He  wai  for  a 
long  time  afBioted  with  ill  health,  and  in  1717,  made  a  Tisit  to  hia  native  oountrj.  In  the  hope 
that  it  might  contribute  to  hia  restoration ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  to  little  pvrpoae,  as  he 
asked  and  obtained  leave  <^  the  Synods  in  the  autumn  following,  to  demit  his  pastoml  «liaige 
on  aooonnt  of  his  continued  indisposition.    He  died  sometime  before  Februaiyy  1721. 
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at  the  close  of  1706,  it  is  impossible  now  to  determiDe,  on  account  of  a 
defect  in  the  Preebyterial  Records.  The  ministers  who  formed  this  Pres- 
bytery, or  nnited  with  it  previously  to  December,  17(iO  were  Francis 
Makemie,  George  McNish,  John  Hampton,  Samuel  Davis,"  John  Wilson,t 
Nathaniel  Taylor,t  and  Jedediah  Andrews.  Mr.  Mokcmie  was  Moderator 
of  the  Presbytery  in  December,  1706. 

In  January,  1707,  Mr.  Makemie  and  his  friend  and  fellow  labourer,  the 
Rev.  John  Hampton,  stopped  a  few  days  in  New  York,  on  their  way  to 
New  England.  Lord  Combury,  the  Deputy  Governor,  hearing  of  the  arri- 
val of  these  strangers,  invited  them  to  the  castle  to  dine  with  him.  No 
preparation  had  then  been  made  for  either  of  them  to  preach,  nor  was  there 
any  regular  Presbyterian  congregation  in  the  city.  After  dining  with  the 
Guvemor,  Mr.  Makemie  was  invited  by '  some  of  the  citizens  to  preach  on 
the  ensuing  Sabbath ;  and  he  consented  to  do  so.  Without  his  knowledge, 
application  was  made  to  the  Governor  for  permission  for  him  to  preach  in 
the  Dutoh  church ;  but  tho  answer  was  promptly  in  the  negative.  When 
the  Sabbath  came,  he  preached  in  the  house  of  one  William  Jackson,  on 
Pearl  street,  and  baptised  a  child.  Mr.  Hampton  preached  on  the  same 
day  at  Newtown,  L.  I.,  to  a  regular  congregation,  which  had  already 
conformed  to  the  requirements  of  the  Act  of  Toleration.  Mr.  Makemie 
remained  in  New  York  on  Monday,  and  went  tho  next  day  to  Newtown, 
intending  to  preach  there  on  the  day  following.  Immediately  on  his  arrival, 
both  these  ministers  were  arrested  on  a  warrant  signed  by  Lord  Combury, 
charging  them  with  having  **  taken  it  upon  them  to  preach  in  a  private 
house,  without  having  obtained  any  license  for  so  doing ;  which  is  directly 
contrary  to  the  known  laws  of  England:'' — and,  as  they  were  reported  to 
have  *'gone  into  Long  Island  with  intent  there  to  spread  their  pernicious 
doctrine  and  principles,  to  the  great  disturbance  of  tho  Church  by  law 
established,  and  of  the  government  of  this  Province,"  the  Sheriff  was 
directed  to  bring  the  bodies  of  both  of  thcin  to  Fort  Anne.  The  next  day, 
(Wednesday,)  they  were  taken  by  a  circuitous  route  through  Jamaica  to 
New  York,  where  they  were  carried  before  the  Governor,  and,  by  his  order, 
imprisoned ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  Chief  Justice,  they 
continued  there  nearly  two  months.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  they  were 
brought  before  that  officer  by  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  admitted  to 
bail ;  though  no  bill  was  found  by  the  Grand  Jury  against  Mr.  Hampton, 
as  he  had  not  preached  in  the  city, — and  he  was  therefore  discharged.  In 
June  following,  Mr.  Makemie  returned  from  Virginia  to  New  York  to 
stand  his  trial;  ''in  the  course  of  which,"  says  Dr.  Miller,  ''it  is  difficult 
to  say  whether  he  was  most  conspicuous  for  his  talents  as  a  man,  or  for  his 

*  Samubl  Datis  was  residing  in  Delaware  as  early  bb  1692,  for  at  that  time,  George  Keith 
Tinted  him:  bat  the  date  of  his  arrival  in  this  coontry  has  not  been  asocrtaincd.  Tho  scene  of 
hit  lAbonrs  from  1705  or  *06,  onwards,  was  the  charches  planted  br  Mr.  Makemie  in  Maryland, 
or  thote  in  their  immediate  vicinity.  lie  finally  succeeded  Mr.  Hampton  as  minister  of  Snow 
Hill,  and  died  in  the  summer  of  1725. 

t  JoHV  WiLSOv  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Scotland.  As  early  as  1702,  he  preached 
in  the  ooort-hoiiM  at  Newcastle,  De.>  but  remained  there  for  only  a  short  time.  The  next 
year,  he  returned,  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  a  portion  of  tho  people.  But  he  seems  not  to  have 
sastaiaed  the  pastoral  relation  to  that  congregation.  In  1708,  the  Presbytery  directed  him  to 
preach  alternately  at  Newcastle  and  White  Clay.  In  1710,  he  ceased  preaching  at  Newcastle, 
and  probably  devoted  his  whole  time  to  White  Clay,  till  his  death  which  occurred  in  1712.  He 
eondvetcd— partly  at  least — the  correspondence  of  the  Presbytery  with  Scotland. 

t  Nathavisl  Tatlor  came  to  this  country  from  Scotland  with  his  oongregation,  and  settled 
in  Upper  Marlborough,  Md.,  about  the  year  1690.  Both  history  and  tradition  are  nearly  silont 
3onearning  him. 
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dignity  and  piety  as  a  minister  of  the  Gk)8pel."  The  resolt  of  the  trial 
was  an  acquittal  by  the  jury.  But  the  court  would  not  discharge  him  from 
his  recognisance  till  they  had  obliged  him  to  pay  all  the  fees  of  his  prose- 
cution, which,  together  with  his  expenses,  amounted  to  little  less  than  three 
hundred  dollars. 

Soon  after  his  liberation,  Mr.  Mnkemie  preached  again  in  the  church  in 
which  the  French  were  allowed  to  wors])ip — ^his  sermon  was  printed,  and 
another  great  excitement  was  produced ;  insomuch  that  the  Goremor  issued 
a  new  process,  and  employed  his  officers,  duriug  the  whole  of  one  Sabbath, 
to  arrest  and  confine  him  again,  with  a  view  to  another  trial.  He  had, 
however,  meanwhile,  made  his  escape  from  the  Province,  so  that  the  attempt 
was  unsuccessful.  He  seems  to  have  pursued  his  journey  to  New  England ; 
as  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Lord  Combury  from  Boston,  in  July,  1707, 
expostulating  with  his  Lordship  for  thus  making  him  the  object  of  a  pro- 
tracted persecution.  This  b  the  only  letter  of  Makemie's  that  has  been 
published ;  though  there  are  two  others,  addressed  to  Dr.  Increase  Mather 
in  1684  and  1685,  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Massachusetts  Histori- 
cal Society.*  An  account  of  this  whole  a£fair,  supposed  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  Makcmie,  or  at  least  under  his  superintendence,  was  published  at 
the  time,  and  was  republished  at  New  York,  in  1755. 

Mr.  Makemie,  after  his  release  from  confinement,  on  being  admitted  to 
bail,  attended  the  sessions  of  Presbytery  on  his  way  to  Virginia,  and 
preached,  agreeably  to  previous  appointment.  This  was  the  last  meeting 
of  Presbytery  which  he  ever  attended ;  though  it  appears  from  the  record 
of  the  next  meeting  that  he  had,  in  the  mean  time,  obeyed  an  order  of  Pres- 
bytery to  write  to  the  Rev.  Alexander  Coldcn  of  Oxnam,  Scotland,  (father 
of  Lieut.  Governor  Colden,)  to  endeavour  to  persuade  him  to  come  to  this 
country,  with  special  reference  to  taking  the  pastoral  care  of  the  people  in 
and  about  Lewistown,  De. 

Mr.  Makemie  died  at  his  residence  in  Virginia,  in  the  summer  of  1708, 
leaving  a  widow  and  two  daughters.  One  daughter  survived  him  less  than 
a  year,  and  her  mother  quickly  followed  her.  The  other  daughter  was 
married  to  a  Mr.  Holden  of  Accomac,  and  died  without  issue,  in  1787, 
leaving  a  large  property,  part  of  which  she  bequeathed  to  the  support  of 
the  Gospel  and  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Makemie  himself  also  made  liberal 
bequests  to  charitable  objects,  and  distributed  his  valuable  library  among 
his  family,  and  two  or  three  other  friends.  An  original  portrait  of  him  was 
destroyed  in  the  burning  of  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Balch  of  George- 
town, D.  C. 

What  gives  Makemie  his  grand  distinction  is.  that  he  was  undoubtedly 
the  first  regular  and  thorough  Presbyterian  minister  in  this  country ;  and 
he  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  father  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  His 
influence  in  the  region  in  which  he  chiefly  exercised  his  ministry,  was  exten- 
sive and  powerful.  Though  no  particular  testimony  remains  concerning 
him  from  any  contemporary  writer.  Dr.  Miller,  upon  the  authority  of  some 
Tenerable  men  of  the  generation  immediately  succeeding  him,  speaks  of 
him  as  ''a  man  of  eminent  piety,  as  well  as  strong  intellectual  powers,  and 
an  uncommonly  fascinating  address." 

*  SiiiM  this  sketoh  wii  wriltMi,  Iheae  letters  hare  been  printed  in  the  Hiftory  of  Um  Ptm- 
bfttriao  Chireb,  bj  the  Ber.  Blehard  Webeter. 
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JOSIAS  MACKIE. 

1692—1716. 

FROM  THE  REV.  I.  W.  K.  HANDY. 

FoBTSMOUTH,  Va.,  February  26, 1857. 

Bey.  and  dear  Brother:  I  regard  myself  as  quite  fortunate  in  being 
able,  after  some  considerable  search,  to  furnish  you  even  with  a  few  items, 
sufficiently  authentic,  to  redeem  from  uncertainty  a  name  which  was  begin- 
ning to  be  pronounced  as  a  sort  of  myth.  It  has  long  been  admitted  by 
those  familiar  with  the  old  Records  of  our  Church,  that  a  Presbyterian 
minister  of  the  name  of  *' JVIacAry,"  was  labouring  at  an  early  period,  some- 
where on  Elizabeth  Kiver  in  Virginia;  but  there  has  «carccly  been  a 
conjecture  in  relation  to  his  attainments,  labours,  or  even  the  length  of 
time  he  was  located  on  the  Hiver.  Some,  indeed,  have  suggested  that  he 
was  probably  a  Scotchman ;  and  as  his  name  does  not  appear  in  the  body 
of  the  Minutes,  it  has  been  thought  that  he  could  not  have  been  in  regular 
connection  with  the  *' Mother  Presbytery.*'  It  is  true  that  the  particulars 
which  have  now  come  to  light  are  very  meagre  ;  but  they  are  not  without 
interest ;  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  received  with  great  satisfaction,  by  all  who 
would  trace  out  the  small  beginnings  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States. 

The  only  item  of  history  heretofore  found  concerning  this  ancient 
minister,  appears  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  published 
by  the  Presbyterian  Board.  During  the  sessions  of  that  judicatory,  in 
September,  1712,  **  a  complaint  of  the  melancholy  circumstances  Mr.  John 
Macky,  on  Elizabeth  River,  Virginia,  labours  under,  being  made  by  Mr. 
Henry,*  the  Presbytery  was  concerned.  And  Mr.  John  Hampton  saying  that 
he  designed  to  write  to  him  on  an  affair  of  his  own,  the  Presbytery  desired 
him  to  signify  their  regard  to  and  concern  for  him."  We  learn  nothing 
from  this  record,  save  the  fact  that  Macky  was  living  on  the  River  ;  that  ho 
was  in  melancholy  circumstances ;  and  that  he  had  the  cordial  sympathy 
of  the  members  of  Presbytery  ;  with  some  of  whom,  at  least,  he  was  on 
terms  of  special  intimacy  and  friendship. 

It  had  often  occurred  to  me  that  if  access  could  be  had  to  the  Records  of 
Norfolk  County,  something  more  might  be  learned  of  this  early  minister. 
It  was  in  this  way,  I  remembered,  that  much  valuable  information  had  been 
obtained  concerning  Makemie.  Accordingly,  as  soon  after  my  settlement 
in  Portsmouth  as  circumstances  would  allow,  I  obtained  permission  of  our 
obliging  clerk,  to  search  all  the  old  files  and  registers.  I  had  been 
examining  but  a  short   time,   before,  much   to   my  gratification,  I  found 

• 

*  JoHir  IlBXRr  wna  ordained  by  tho  Presbytery  of  Dublin,  and  came  to  Maryland  in  1709, 
having  been  inrited,  on  the  death  of  Makcniio,  to  be  bis  suooessor.  He  was  admitted  a  member 
of  Presbytery  in  1710;  and  tho  next  year  became  pastor  of  the  charch  at  Reboboth,  Va.  He 
died  in  1717.  He  was  married  in  1690  to  a  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  King,  tho  agent  of  Manr- 
land,  aad  the  widow  of  Colonel  Francis  Jenkins.  He  bad  two  sons, — Robtrt  JtnkinMf  wao 
resided  in  Sonnersety  and  was  Judge  of  tho  Provincial  Court  in  1754,  and  John,  who  wm  a 
Cdionel,  and  a  member  of  the  House  of  Delegates  for  Worocster  County.  Mr.  Henry  had  a  high 
reputation  as  a  eitisen  and  a  divine.  He  left  a  large  maaasoript  Tolnme>  enforcing  the  leadiag 
doctrines  of  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith. 
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Haokio's  name  indexed.  This  led  to  the  discoTery  of  his  recorded  oaths  ; 
and,  afterwards,  of  his  will, — first  as  transcribed  in  the  **  Will  Book ;" 
and  then  the  original  document,  among  the  files,  signed  by  his  own  hand. 

It  appears  from  these  various  sources,  that  the  Rev.  Josias  Maokie 
was  among  the  earliest  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  who  came  to  America. 
He  was  here  as  early  as  1692 ; — the  first  notice  I  have  found  of  him,  bear- 
ing date,  June  22,  of  that  year.  We  have  no  recorded  notice  of  Makemie, 
earlier  than  February  14,  1690 ;  and  we  should  yet  have  been  in  darkness 
as  to  the  probable  year  of  his  migration  to  this  country,  but  for  tho  dis- 
covery in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Library,  of  two  letters  written  from 
Yirginia  in  1684  and  1685.  As  it  is  true  that  Makemie  was  labouring  on 
the  Eastern  shore  of  Maryland,  in  South  Carolina,  and  in  Virginia,  in  all, 
some  seven  or  eight  years  prior  to  the  appearance  of  his  name  in  the 
Records  of  Accomac  County,  so  also  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the 
supposition  that  Mackie  may  have  been  some  time  in  America,  before  taking 
the  oath  of  fidelity,  &c.,  in  Norfolk  County.  It  was  my  original  imj  ression 
that  Mackie  might  have  crossed  the  Atlantic  with  Makemie,  or  very  soon 
after  him.  But,  upon  reflection,  I  can  find  nothing  to  sustain  this  opinion; 
and  I  now  think  it  more  probable  that  he  came  to  America  soon  after 
Makemie *s  visit  to  Elizabeth  River,  in  May,  1684  ;  where  he  found  a  '*  poor 
desolate  people,*'  mourning  the  loss  of  their  **  dissenting  minister  from 
Ireland,"  whom  the  *'  Lord  had  been  pleased  to  remove  by  death,'*  the 
summer  before.  It  had  been  the  great  aim  of  this  persevering  and  active 
servant  of  God  to  search  out  localities,  to  which  he  could  invite  ministers 
from  his  own  country;  and  it  is  quite  probable  that,  after  supplying  this 
field  for  a  time,  he  gave  place  to  his  countryman,  Mackie;  whom  he  could 
now  conscientiously  advise  to  settle  among  such  friends  as  **Colonel  Anthony 
Lawson,  and  other  inhabitants  of  Lower  Norfolk  County."  According  to 
this  view — ^which  I  am  well  persuaded  is  correct — ^he  was,  indeed,  the 
successor  of  Mackemie,  on  Elizabeth  River ;  though  not,  as  imagined  by 
some,  in  1712,  subsequently  to  the  death  of  that  great  man. 

On  the  22d  of  June,  1692,  the  Rev.  Josias  Mackie  appeai^ed  before  two 
magistrates, — Thomas  Butt  and  James  Wilson, — and  by  formal  oath, 
renounced  all  connection  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ;  and  declared 
his  approbation,  according  to  law,  of  the  **  Articles  of  Religion,"  with  cer- 
tain exceptions,  as  allowed  in  the  case  of  Dissenters.  The  oaths,  as 
preserved  upon  the  County  Records,  are  in  the  following  words,  namely : — 

**  I,  Josias  Mackie,  do  solemnly  and  sincerely,  in  the  presence  of  God, 
profess,  testify,  and  declare  that  I  do  believe  that,  in  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  there  is  not  any  transubstantiation  of  the  elements  of  bread 
and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  at,  or  after,  the  consecration 
thereof,  by  any  person  whatsoever ;  and  that  the  invocation  or  adoration  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  or  any  other  saint,  and  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  as  they 
are  now  used  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  are  superstitious  and  idolatrous ;  and 
I  do  solemnly,  in  the  presence  of  God,  profess,  testify,  and  declare  that  I 
do  make  this  Dedarmtion,  and  every  part  thereof,  in  the  plain  and  ordinary 
eeaae  of  the  words  read  unto  me,  as  they  are  commonly  understood  by 
Si^lish  Protestants,  without  any  evasion,  equivocation,  or  mental  reserrm- 
thm  whatsoever,  and  withont  any  ^pensation  granted  me,  for  this  parpose, 
1^  ike  Pope,  or  any  anihority  or  person  whatsoever,  or  withont  thinking 
ttal  I  am»  or  can  be,  acquitted  before  God  (ht  man,  or  absolved  of  this 
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deolAnUbn,  or  aoy  part  thereof,  although  the  Pope  or  auy  person,  or 
peraoos,  or  power  whataoeyer,  ahonld  dispense  with  or  annul  the  same,  or 
declare  that  it  was  null  and  void  from  the  beginning. 

"J08IA8  Mackis. 

"I  do  further,  aa  a  minister  of  the  GtMpel,  declare  my  approbation  of, 
and  do  subscribe  unto,  the  Articles  of  Religion  mentioned  in  the  statute 
made  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  the  late  Queen  Elisabeth ;  exeept 
the  thirty-fourth,  about  the  traditions  of  the  church ;  the  thirty-fifth,  oon- 
eeming  homilies ;  the  thirty-sixth,  of  consecration  of  bishops  and  minis- 
ters ;  and  the  words  of  the  twentieth  article,  vis :  the  church  hath  power  to 
decree  rights  and  ceremonies,  and  impose,  I  say,  I  do  hereby  declare  my 
approbation  of,  and  subscribe,  the  aforesaid  Articles  of  Religion,  excepting 
aboTe,  expressed  by  act  of  Parliament.  Jobias  Mackis." 

On  the  same  daj,  Mackie  took  the  oath  of  fidelity;  and  received  permis- 
sion to  preach  at  certain  designated  places.     This  oath  is  as  follows : — 

*'  I  do  sincerely  promise  and  swear  that  I  will  be  faithful,  bear  true  alle- 
giance to  their  Majesties,  King  William  and  Queen  Mary — bo  help  me  God. 

*'  I  do  swear  that  I  do  from  my  heart,  abhor,  detest,  and  abjure,  as 
impious  and  heretical,  that  damnable  doctrine  and  position,  that  princes, 
excommunicated  or  deprived  by,  on  any  authority  of  the  See  of  Rome, 
may  be  deposed,  or  murthered  by  their  subjects,  or  any  whatsoever ;  and  I 
do  declare  that  no  foreign  princes,  person,  prelate,  state,  or  potentate, 
hath  or  ought  to  have  any  power,  jurisdiction,  superiority,  pre-eminence, 
or  authority,  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual,  within  this  realm — so  help  me  God." 

There  is  evidence  that  Mackie  was  no  drone.  As  soon  as  he  had  obtained 
permission  to  preach,  he  selected  three  different  places  at  which  he  might 
r^ularly  conduct  public  worship.  These  were  many  miles  apart,  in  differ- 
ent directions,  on  the  river;  and  were,  no  doubt,  visited  at  such  intervals, 
as  brought  into  frequent  requisition  the  services  of  a  choice  ^'riding  horse," 
and  his  ** great  riding  coat;"  both  of  which  are  carefully  remembered  in 
his  will.  These  several  appointments  were  held  in  "  a  house  at  Mr.  Thomas 
Ivy's,  in  Eastern  Branch ;  a  house  belonging  to  Mr.  Richard  Phillpot,  in 
Tanner's  Creek  precincts ;  and  a  house  belonging  to  Mr.  John  Roberts,  in 
the  Western  Branch."  On  the  18th  of  November,  1696,  ho  certifies  that 
he  had  selected  another  "place  of  meeting,  for  preaching  the  Gospel;" 
which  was  at  the  house  of  Mr.  John  Dickson,  in  Southern  Branch. 

It  is  probable  that  Mackie,  like  his  cotemporary  Makemie,  was,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  employed  as  a  planter  and  merchant.  It  is  certain,  at 
least,  that  he  owned  "one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land,  lying  and  being 
in  Princess  Anne  County,  near  the  Back  Bay;"  and  as  it  is  stated  in  the 
will,  that  this  was  "the  remainder  of  a  tract  of  land,  purchased  of  Capt. 
Francis  Moore,"  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  had  once  owned  a  farm  of 
much  larger  dimensions,  and  which,  perhaps,  he  had  recently  sold,  that  the 
proceeds  might  be  sent  to  his  relatives  in  Ireland.  He  appears,  also,  to 
have  been  possessed  of  a  "  valuable  stock  of  horses,  which  he  kept  at  the 
sea-side."  From  this  stock,  he  bequeaths  eight  choice  mares  to  various 
friends;  and  gives  his  "riding  horse,  bridle,  and  saddle,  to  Thomas  Butt, 
son  of  Thomas  Butt,  deceased." 

I  suppose  Mackie  to  have  been  a  merchant,  from  the  various  debts  due 
him,  as  mentioned  in  the  will,  and  from  the  character  of  various  items 
referred  to.     On  the  19th  of  May,  1697,  he  was  fortunate  in  a  suit  agwnst 
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the  estate  of  Gkorge  Newton,  who  wjrs  indebted  to  him  in  a  bond  for  iC40. 
For  this,  he  was  allowed,  by  an  arbitration,  6223  lbs.  of  tobaooo. 
Various  sums  were  dae  him  from  merchants  in  London, — ^probably  br 
tobacco  which  he  had  received  in  payment  for  goods :  all  of  which  money 
is  devised  to  the  children  of  his  sisters  in  Ireland.  To  Elisabeth  and  John 
Wishard,  and  William  and  Mary  Johnson,  he  bequeathed  all  his  '*  new 
goods,  both  woolling,  and  linning,"  with  certain  exceptions,  '*to  be  equally 
divided  between  them ;  and  the  said  Wishards  to  have  their  parts,  imme- 
diately after  his  decease,  and  the  said  Johnsons,  when  they  shall  come  of 
age,  or  married."  To  Richard  Butt,  he  gives  his  '*  great  riding  coat,  with 
twenty  yards  of  brown  linning  that  is  in  the  chest  of  goods." 

A  library  is  not  always  the  test  of  one's  scholarship ;  but  it  is  quite 
unlikely  that  a  Presbyterian  minister,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  would 
have  brought  to  the  wilds  of  America  a  cumbrous  load  of  books,  simply 
for  the  sake  of  owning  them.  The  several  references  whieh  are  made  in 
the  will  to  this  property,  indicate  that  Mackie's  library  must  have  been 
just  such  a  one  as  would  be  valuable  to  a  well  educated  divine.  *^  I  give," 
says  he,  ''my  more  scholastic  books,  of  learned  languages,  as  Latin,  Greek, 
Hebrew,  to  be  equally  divided  between  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Hampton,  and  Mr. 
Mackness,*  non-conforming  ministers,  at  Pokamoke,  or  thereabouts."  For 
the  proper  disposal  of  the  rest  of  his  books,  he  left  a  paper  of  ''directions," 
and  requests  his  executors  "well  and  truly  to  observe"  them.  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Butt  is  requested  to  attend  to  the  payment  of  certain  debts  ;  and  as  a 
remuneration  for  his  services,  his  "will  and  desire"  was,  "that  the  said 
Richard  Butt  have  a  good  portion  of  his  English  good  books." 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  Mackie  was,  or  was  not,  a  member  of  the 
Mother  Presbytery.  It  is  true  that  his  name  does  not  appear  in  the  Records ; 
nor  is  any  mention  made  of  his  church  in  the  body  of  the  Minutes.  In  a 
letter,  however,  addressed  "  to  the  Rev.  Presbytery  of  Dublin,"  and  recorded 
in  the  Letter-Book — dated  September,  1710,  the  "small  congregation  at 
Elisabeth  River"  is  recognised  as  being  within  the  bounds  of  Presbytery; 
and  it  is  farther  stated  that  this  congregation,  with  various  others,  in  Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania,  Jersey,  and  New  York,  "  make  up  all  the  bounds,  from 
which  there  were  any  members."  Vacancies  are  spoken  of;  but  Elizabeth 
River  could  not  be  one  of  them, — as  it  is  known  that  Mackie  was  there 
until  1716.  Another  letter,  of  the  same  date,  addressed  to  the  Synod  of 
,  Glasgow,  speaks  of  ten  members  in  the  Provinces  ;  but,  in  the  specifica- 
tion, Virginia  is  not  mentioned.  Now,  as  the  church  on  Elizabeth  River  is 
mentioned  in  the  first  letter  among  the  churches  having  members ;  and  as 
we  know  that  Mackie  was  in  connection  with  that  church  in  1710, — is  it 
not  probable  that  the  Virginia  church,  being  at  so  great  a  distance  from 
each  of  the  two  places  of  meeting — Philadelphia  and  Newcastle — was 
overlooked,  in  the  count  ?  The  probability  is  that  Mackie  and  his  church 
were  regarded  as  being  in  connection  with  the  Presbytery ;  but  such  would 
be  the  "  great  toil  and  labour,  and  great  difficulty — by  reason  of  [his]  great 
distance  from"  the  place  of  meeting,  that  he  found  it  impossible  to  attend; 
and  as  his  difficulties  were  well  known  to  the  brethren,  he  was  not  called 
to  account,  as  was  the  Rev.  Samuel  Davis ;  who,  though  comparatively  con- 
venient, was  frequently  absent.  If  this  were  so,  then  his  name  would  not 
appear  in  the  Minutes,  as  no  list  of  absentees  was  kept.     It  is  at  least  oer- 
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tain  from  the  notice  taken  of  Mackie  by  the  Presbytery,  and  the  deep  sym- 
pathy manifested  towards  him,  under  his  *' melancholy  circumstances" — as 
well  as  from  the  deposition  which  he  made  of  his  *'  more  scholastic  books," 
that  some  special  intimacy  existed ;  and  that  he  was  known  and  recognised 
with  more  than  a  casual  interest.  What  those  ^'  melancholy  circumstances" 
were,  we  cannot  determine;  but,  in  the  absence  of  a  better  supposition, 
and,  with  our  present  dim  light, — it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
they  may  have  been  closely  connected  with,  and  afforded  some  painful  rea- 
son for,  his  continued  absence  from  the  meetings  of  the  Presbytery. 

The  question  in  relation  to  the  place  of  Mackie's  nativity  has  been 
agitated  with  no  little  interest ; — some  contending,  from  the  name,  that  he 
wan  from  Scotland ;  and  others  strenuously  urging  that  he  was  a  native  of 
Ireland.  The  will  throws  all  the  light  on  this  subject  that  we  need.  He 
was  the  son  of  '*Mr.  Patrick  Mackie,  sometime  of  St.  Johnstone,  in  the 
County  of  Donegal,  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland."  At  the  time  of  his 
death,  there  were  yet  living  his  ''three  sisters,  Mary,  Margaret,  and 
Bebecca."  In  his  will,  he  directs  that  *'  all  the  remaining  part  of  his 
money,  which  is  in  readj  cash,  in  Virginia,  should  be  equally  divided " 
between  these  sisters ;  and  he  wishes  that  it  may  be  transmitted  "  in  bills 
of  exchange,  at  his  own  cost  and  charge,  direct  to  such  person  or  persons 
as  his  executors  should  think  best,  in  the  city  of  London ;  and  from  thence, 
to  Mr.  John  Harvey^  of  Londonderry,  merchant,  and  from  him  transmitted 
to  the  children  "  of  his  three  sisters. 

Mackie  was  an  unmarried  man ;  and,  as  neither  wife  or  children  are 
mentioned  in  the  will,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  was  an  old 
bachelor. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  name  of  this  early  Presbyterian  divine  was 
not  "John  Macky,"  as  heretofore  written,  but  Josias  Mackie.  As  I  have 
already  stated,  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  examining  the  original  will,  as 
signed  by  his  own  hand.  The  first  name, — Josias — is  written  in  a  large, 
bold  hand.  The  Mackie  is  also  large  ;  but  it  bears  evident  marks  of  having 
been  written  in  extremis,  and  without  much  control  of  the  pen. 

The  Rev.  Josias  Mackie  died  sometime  between  the  7th  and  the  16th  day 
of  November,  1716.  The  will  is  dated  on  the  7th,  and  was  proved  on  the 
16th.  From  these  dates  and  the  date  of  his  first  oath — June  22d,  1692, — 
it  is  certain  that  he  had  been  living  on  Elizabeth  River,  not  far  from  a 
quarter  of  a  century. 

I  am  not  able  to  communicate  any  thing  concerning  the  labours  of 
Mr.  Mackie.  Something  valuable  may  yet  come  to  light.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  he  was  a  good  man,  a  true  Presbyterian, — bold,  active,  and 
laborious.  With  the  care  of  a  farm  and  a  store,  he  found  time  to  preach  at 
four  places  of  meeting ;  and  in  prospect  of  death,  he  leaves  this  solemn  and 
interesting  record: — "Being  heartily  sorry  for  my  sins  past,  and  most 
humbly  desiring  forgiveness  of  the  same,  I  commit  my  soul  to  Almighty  God, 
trusting  to  receive  full  pardon,  and  free  justification,  through  the  merits  of 
Jesos  Christ."     I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

With  great  respect  and  friendship,  truly  yours, 

ISAAC  W.  K.  HANDY. 


Vol.  m. 
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JEDEDIAH  ANDREWS  * 

1698—1747. 

JsDKDiAH  Andrews,  son  of  Captain  Thomas  Andrevs,  was  born  at 
Hingliani,  Mass.,  Jnlj  7, 1674,  and  was  baptised  by  the  fiev.  Peter  Hobart, 
five  days  after.  He  was  the  youngest  bat  one  of  ten  chihlren.  He  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  16d5.  In  consequence  of  the  schismatic 
influence  of  George  Keith  among  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Philadelphia, 
the  way  was  opened  for  the  commencement  of  religious  services  there,  by 
Baptists,  Presbyterians,  aud  Episcopalians.  There  were  nine  Baptists  and 
a  few  Independents  in  the  town.  After  the  *'  Barbadoes  Company  '*  gave 
up  their  store,  the  building  was  used  by  the  two  denominations  in  common, 
whenever  the  services  of  a  minister  could  be  procured. 

The  Rev.  John  Watts,  a  Baptist  miuister,  began,  by  request,  to  officiate 
at  regular  intervals,  and  the  Bev.  Dr.  Clayton,  an  Episcopal  clergyman, 
entered  into  an  amicable  correspondence  with  him  to  effect  a  union  with  the 
NaUonal  Establishment.  In  the  summer  of  1698,  Mr.  Andrews,  having 
been  licensed  in  New  England,  went  to  Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  Watts  and 
his  friends,  feeling  uneasy  at  what  they  regarded  as  coldness  on  the  pari  of 
their  Episcopal  brethren,  proposed  to  Mr.  Andrews,  that  he,  with  his  in£uit 
congregation,  should  unite  with  them,  and  that  the  worship  should  be  con- 
ducted by  ministers,  in  good  standing,  of  either  body,  as  might  be  eonve- 
nient,  and  both  denominations  should  join  in  it.  Some  negotiation  on  the 
subject  was  attempted,  but  it  ended  in  nothing  satisfactory  to  any  body 
concerned ;  but  rather  served  to  put  the  two  denominations  at  a  greater 
distance  from  each  other. 

Mr.  Andrews  was  ordained  in  Philadelphia,  probably  in  the  autumn 
of  1701 ;  for  at  that  time  commences  his  record  of  baptisms  and  marriages. 
A  Mr.  Talbot,  Church  missionary  at  Burlington,  writing  to  the  *'  Venerable 
Society  for  propagating  the  Grospel  in  foreign  parts,"  says, — **The  Presby- 
terians  here  come  a  great  way  to  lay  hands  on  one  another,  but,  after  all, 
I  think  they  had  as  good  stay  at  home,  for  all  the  good  they  do.  .  .  In 
Philadelphia  one  pretends  to  be  a  Presbyterian,  and  has  a  congregation  to 
which  he  preaches." 

In  1704,  Mr.  Andrews  and  his  congregation  left  the  **  Barbadoes  Store  " 
to  worship  in  the  new  edifice  they  had  erected  in  Buttonwood  [now  Market] 
Street.     Five  adults  were  baptised  in  1705,  and  four  in  1706. 

The  church  is  said  to  have  been  in  some  sense  Congregational,  but  it  was 
represented  by  elders  in  Presbytery  from  the  first.  Mr.  Andrews  was 
punctual  in  his  attendance  on  every  meeting,  and  never  failed  to  be  aooom- 
panied  by  an  elder. 

In  1707,  the  Presbytery  directed  each  minister  to  read  and  commeni 
upon  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  every  Lord's  day,  *'  as  discretion  and  circum- 
stances of  time  and  place  would  admit."  All  the  ministers  except  Mr. 
Andrews  complied,  and,  in  1708,  it  was  *^  recommended  to  him  to  take  into 
serious  consideration  the  reading  of  a  chapter,  and  making  a  comment  on 
the  same ;  "  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever  fell  into  the  practice.     A 
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fODg  prejudice  prevailed  against  it  in  New  England,  where  he  had  been 
neaied,  as  it  was  considered  an  approximation  at  least  to  Episcopal  usage ; 
d  Mr.  Andrews*  reluctance  in  the  case  was  no  doubt  to  be  set  down  as  a 
ejndice  of  education. 

It  is  evident  from  the  record  of  his  baptisms  that  he  must  have  per« 
Bed,  at  different  times,  a  considerable  amount  of  missionary  labour, 
ipewell*  Gloucester,  Burlington,  Amboy,  and  Staten  Island,  all  seem  to 
r«  been  in  turn  favoured  with  his  occasional  ministrations. 
He  was  also  the  Recording  Clerk  of  the  Presbytery  and  of  the  Synod,  as 
ig  as  he  lived.  He  condacted  most  of  their  correspondence,  especially 
kh  New  England,  and  was  considered  as  signally  gifted  in  bringing  to  a 
leetsfnl  termination  angry  disputes,  both  in  congregations  and  among 
IhidaalB. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  he  gave  up  his  Independency  in  1729,  and 
came  thoroughly  Presbyterian.  This  tradition,  Lowcver,  seems  to  be 
idered  somewhat  doubtful  by  the  fact,  that  it  was  just  at  that  time 
It  his  congregation  were  asking  aid  from  Boston  to  enlarge  their  place  of 
nhip.  And,  in  addition  to  that,  nothing  of  the  kind  is  even  hinted  at 
a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  Dr.  Colman  of  Boston,  the  same  year, 
kbg  advice  as  to  his  duty  in  relation  to  the  **  Adopting  Act.'*  **  As  to 
kin  here,'*  he  says,  *'  we  are  engaged  in  the  enlargement  of  our  house, 
d,  by  the  assistance  we  had  from  Boston,  I  hope  we  shall  go  on  comfort- 
ly  with  that  work." 

hk  September,  1783,  he  preferred  a  request  to  the  Synod  that  he  should 
allowed  an  assistant  in  the  ministry.  The  request  was  unanimously 
inted,  on  condition  that  '*  sufficient  provision  should  be  made  for  his  hon- 
rable  maintenance,  during  his  life  among  them."  This  was  subsequently 
idified,  the  better  to  meet  the  views  of  the  congregation,  and  they  were 
owed  to  call  an  assistant.  But  the  Synod  directed  that  those  who  desired 
assistant  should  not  diminish,  but  rather  increase,  their  subscriptions  for 
r.  Andrews,  because  the  existing  subscription  was  scanty ;  that  no  part 
what  was  already  subscribed  should  be  alienated  from  him,  and  that  all 
»  monthly  collections  should  be  appropriated  to  his  benefit.  In  May  of 
s  next  year,  the  Presbytery  gave  him  leave  to  resign  his  charge,  if  he 
f  fit.  In  the  autumn,  the  Hev.  Samuel  Hemphill  came  to  this  country 
«m  Ireland,  was  received  as  a  member  of  the  Synod,  and  took  up  his 
ode  in  Philadelphia,  until  he  should  obtain  a  settlement.  Mr.  Andrews 
riled  him  to  occupy  his  pulpit  a  part  of  each  Sabbath  ;  but  he  soon 
^tted  it ;  for  he  found  that  free-thinkers,  deists,  and  in  general  the 
irst  part  of  the  community,  flocked  to  hear  him,  while  the  better  part  of 
)  congregation  staid  away.  Mr.  Andrews  attended  his  service  regularly 
ring  the  winter ;  but  felt  himself  bound  to  **  article  "  against  him,  and  a 
mmiszsion,  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  case,  tried  and 
ipended  him.  In  writing  to  Dr.  Colnmn,  Mr.  Andrews  says  that  he  had 
ver  suffered  so  much  as  during  this  period,  and  that  his  mind  was  made 
to  leave  his  charge,  although  the  better  part  of  thom  were  desirous  that 
should  remain.  Mr.  Hemphill  finally  sunk  into  obscurity  and  disgrace, 
consequence  of  being  detected  in  preaching  other  men's  sermons. 
The  congregation  could  not  agree  in  the  choice  of  an  assistant, — the 
eference  of  some  being  for  Jonathan  Dickinson,  and  of  others  for  Robert 
'OSS ;  but,  while  the  matter  was  in  debate,  the  friends  of  the  latter  aak^d 
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of  the  Synod  ibat  they  might  be  erected  ioto  a  new  congregation,  and 
anthorised  to  caU  a  miniater  for  themaelyea.  Their  request  was  granted  by 
a  large  majority,  with  the  nnderatanding  that  they  were  not  obliged  to  form 
a  distinct  Society,  but  might  do  so,  if,  upon  mature  reflection,  they  thought 
best. 

The  Commission  met  in  June,  1736.  The  endeavours  to  effect  a  rc-onion 
of  the  congregation  having  been  unsuccessful,  they  persuaded  the  friends 
of  Robert  Cross  to  make  a  further  effort,  and  Mr.  Andrews  heartily 
approved  of  the  design,  but  his  friends  would  not  consent  to  it.  The  new 
congregation  had  various  supplies  until  1737,  when  Robert  Cross  accepted 
their  call.  The  two  congregations  were  then  united,  and  were  allowed  fifty 
pounds  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Synod  to  buy  a  burying-ground.  On  the 
divbion  of  the  Synod,  in  1744,  Idr.  Andrews  remained  with  the  Old  Side. . 
He  wrote  to  Dr.  Colman — **  Tennent  is  much  more  moderate,  and  lets  me 
alone." 

It  is  sad  to  be  obliged  to  record  that,  near  the  close  of  a  long  and  useful 
life,  a  cloud  settled  over  this  venerable  mau,  that  had  scarcely  passed  off  al 
the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  arraigucd  by  his  Presbytery  on  a  charge  of 
gross  immorality :  and  though  he  denied  any  criminal  intent,  he  made  a 
confession  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Presbytery,  so  far  involved  hia 
character,  that  they  felt  constrained  to  pass  upon  him  the  sentence  of 
suspension ; — a  sentence  which  ho  himself  recorded,  thus  closing  his  labours 
as  Clerk  of  the  Presbytery.  He  was,  however,  restored  after  a  few  months, 
and  died  in  the  year  1747. 

The  following  estimate  of  Mr.  Andrews  as  a  preacher,  from  Dr.  Frank- 
lin's Memoirs,  is  perhaps  quite  as  illustrative  of  the  character  of  the  writer, 
as  of  the  subject : — 

''  I  regularly  paid  my  gulMcription  for  tho  support  of  the  only  Presbyterian  min* 
ister  or  meeting  we  had.  lie  used  to  visit  me  sometimes  as  a  friend,  and  admoaii^ 
me  to  attend  bis  ministrations.  I  was  now  and  then  prevailed  on  to  do  so — once  for 
five  Sundays  snoccssively.  Had  be  been,  in  my  opinion,  a  good  preacher,  perhmps  I 
might  have  continued,  notwithstanding  the  occasion  I  had  for  the  Sunday's  leisure  in 
my  course  of  study.  But  his  discourses  were  chiefly  either  polemic  arguments,  or 
explanations  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  our  sect,  and  were  all  to  me  very  dry,  nnin- 
teresting,  and  unedifying,  since  not  a  single  moral  principle  was  inculcated  or 
enforced, — their  aim  seeming  to  be  rather  to  make  us  Presbyterians  than  good  citizens. 
At  length,  he  took  for  his  text  Phil.  iv.  8.  ''  Finally,  Brethren,  whatsoever  things  are 
true,  Stc.;"  and  I  imagined,  in  a  sermon  on  such  a  text,  we  could  not  miss  of  having 
some  morality.  He  confined  himself  to  .ive  points  only,  as  meant  by  the  Apostle: 
Keeping  holvthe  Sabbath  day;  Being  diligent  in  reading  the  Scriptures;  Attending 
daily  the  public  worship;  Partaking  of  the  Sacraments;  and  Paying  due  respect  to 
God's  ministers.  These  all  might  be  good  things ;  but  as  tliey  were  not  the  kind  of 
good  things  I  expected  Arom  that  text,  I  despaired  of  ever  meeting  with  them  fW>m 
any  other,  was  disgusted,  and  attended  his  preaching  no  more.  On  Hemphill's  defeat, 
(in  1785,)  I  quitted  the  congregation,  never  attending  it  Airther,  though  continuing 
my  subscription  many  years  fbr  the  support  of  its  minbters." 
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GEORGE  McNISH  * 

1705—1728. 

George  MgNish  was  born  and  edacated,  according  to  one  aiithority,t 
in  Ireland ;  and,  according  to  another,  in  Scotland  ;t  and  he  became  a  min- 
ister of  the  Gospel  before  leaYing  his  native  country.  He  came  to  America 
in  1705,  with  the  Rev.  Francis  Makemie,  of  Virginia,  who,  after  residing 
here  a  number  of  years,  returned  to  Europe,  expressly  to  induce  ministers 
to  oome  over,  and  meet  the  constantly  increasing  demand  for  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel.  In  June,  1706,  by  order  of  Governor  Seymour  of  Mary- 
land, he  received  the  necessary  license  to  preach,  from  the  Somerset  County 
Court.  He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Presbytery  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

HIb  first  labours,  after  his  arrival  in  this  country,  were  among  the  people 
of  Monokin  and  Wicomico,  in  Maryland.  They  gave  him  a  call  to  settle 
among  them,  probably  some  time  before  1710 ;  and,  in  the  spring  of  that 
year^  he  received  another  oall  from  Jamaica,  L.  I.  He  had  evidently  the 
two  calls  under  consideration  at  the  same  time ;  for,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Presbytery  in  1711,  the  call  from  Jamaica  was  put  into  his  hands,  and 
**  'twas  determined  to  leave  his  affairs  respecting  Jamaica  and  Patuxent  to 
himself,  with  advice  not  to  delay  to  fix  himself  somewhere.'*  Sometime  in 
1711,  he  was  actually  instiilled  pastor  of  the  church  in  Jamaica,  though  he 
seems  to  have  preached  there  frequently  during  the  preceding  year. 

In  1717,  the  Presbytery  of  Long  Island  was  formed,  chiefly  through 
3Ir.  McNi:3h's  instrumentality ;  and,  as  this  was  the  first  Presbytery  formed 
in  the  Prcnince  of  New  York,  he  may  fairly  be  considered  as  the  father  of 
Prcsbyterianism  in  that  State.  He  was  Moderator  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Philadelphia  in  1710,  and  again  in  171G ;  and  consequently  preached  the 
Synodical  Sermon  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  in  1717. 
His  text  was  John  xxi.  17, — ^'Lovest  thou  me?"  The  same  year,  as  he 
contemplated  making  a  visit  to  Great  Britain,  the  Synod  deputed  him  to 
act  in  their  behalf,  during  his  absence,  in  promoting,  as  far  as  he  could,  the 
interests  of  religion  in  this  country.  He  was  prevented  from  making  his 
contemplated  visit;  but  the  fact  that  he  was  appointed  to  such  a  service 
shows  that  he  was  one  of  the  more  influential  ministers  of  his  day,  and 
enjoyed  in  a  high  degree  the  confidence  of  his  brethren.  Tradition  ascribes 
to  him  much  more  than  an  ordinary  degree  of  both  talent  and  usefulness. 
In  the  Records  of  the  Synod  for  1723,  there  is  the  following  entry : — 
'^Upon  reading  the  list  of  ministers,  the  Synod  found  to  their  great  grief 
that  Mr.  3IcNish  was  dead."  In  the  church  register  of  Newtown  it  is 
stated  that  he  died  March  10,  1722-23. 

During  the  whole  of  Mr.  McNish's  ministry,  there  was  a  violent  contro- 
versy carried  on  in  reference  to  the  place  of  worship  in  Jamaica,  which, 
though  originally  built  for  the  Presbyterian  Church,  was  appropriated,  by 
Lord  Combury,   to  the   use  of  the  Church  of  England.      Though  Mr. 

•  Hodge's  Hist.  Prcsb.  Chnroh.—Primo'a  Hist.  L.  I.— Macdonald's  Hist.  Presb.  Chnroh  at 
Junaloa,  L.  I.-^Web«ier*i  MSS. 
\  Dr.  Keid. 
X  Mr.  Foyer  of  Jamaica. 
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HoNiflh  was  ihe  minister  of  the  congregation,  some  ten  or  eleven  yeaiSy^ 
is  supposed  that  he  never  preached  in  the  house  of  worship  belonging' 
it,  after  his  installation,  as  it  was  not  restored  till  some  time  after  his  d< 
The  particulars  of  this  controversy  form  an  interesting  chapter  in 
can  Church  Hbtorj. 


-♦♦- 


JONATHAN  DICKINSON  * 

1708—1747. 

Jonathan  Dickinson  was  descended  from  a  highly  respectable  familj* 
He  was  a  grandson  of  Nathaniel  Dickinson, — one  of  the  first  setilen  it 
Wethersfiold,  Conn.,  who  removed  to  Hadley,  Mass.,  in  1659.  He  was  a  m 
of  Heiekiah  and  Abigail  Dickinson,  and  was  bom  in  Hatfielcl,  MiM., 
April  22,  1688.  At  a  very  early  age  he  lost  his  father, — after  which,  Ul 
mother  was  married  to  Thomas  Ingersoll,  and  removed  to  Springfield-*8ho 
is  said  to  have  educated  her  sons  by  assistance  derived  from  the  estate  of 
her  second  husband.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1706,  after 
which  he  gave  himself  for  a  time  to  the  study  of  Theology,  and  wai 
licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel.  He  went  to  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  in  1708. 
He  was  ordained  by  the  ministers  of  Fairfield  County,  Conn.,  September 
29,  1709.  His  field  of  labour  embraced  not  only  what  is  now  Eliiabeth- 
town,  but  Kahway,  Westfield,  Cgnnccticnt  Farms,  Springfield,  and  a  part 
of  Chatham.  He  met  with  the  Philadelphia  Presbytery,  as  a  corresponj&ig 
member,  in  1715,  and,  at  the  ordination  of  Robert  Orrt,  actually  joined  the 
body,  in  1717. 

Here  Mr.  Dickinson  continued  to  exercise  his  ministry  during  a  period 
of  nearly  forty  years.  Dr.  Green,  in  the  notice  which  he  has  taken  of  him 
in  his  History  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  expresses  the  opinion  thai  he 
was  accustomed,  during  a  considerable  portion  of  his  ministry,  to  receive 
young  men  for  instruction  in  the  different  branches  preparatory  to  their 
entering  on  the  study  of  some  one  of  the  liberal  professions.  He  had  also 
more  to  do  with  the  public  concerns  of  his  denomination  than  almost  any 
other  man  ;  and  especially  in  the  great  controversy  by  which  the  Synod  of 
Philadelphia,  then  representing  the  whole  Presbyterian  Church,  was  so 
much  agitated,  and  at  length  actually  divided,  he  bore  a  most  prominent 
part.  For  this  he  was  eminently  qualified,  not  merely  by  his  great 
familiarity  with  the  rules  of  ecclesiastical  procedure,  but  by  his  uncommon 
sagacity,  his  calm  judgment,  and  his  unshrinking  firmness, — tempered, 
however,  by  the  spirit  of   Christian  forbearance   and   moderation.     And 

*  PiersoD*!  Fun.  Senn. — Miller's  Retro«peot,  II. — Chandler's  Life  of  Johmon. — ^Appendix 
to  Oreen'i  Disoouncs.— Marray'i  Hist.  Eliiabethtoirn.— Webster's  MSS. 

t  UoBBRT  Obb,  eame  m  a  probationer  to  this  ooantry  from  Scotland  or  Ireland.  Hayteg 
preaehed  for  some  time  to  the  people  of  Maidenhead  and  Hopewell,  he  presented  his  credantlals 
to  the  Presbytery,  in  1715,  and  they  were  approreil.  He  was  ordained  and  installed  at  M^ea- 
head  on  the  20th  of  October,  of  th»t  year.  His  field  embraced  the  ground  covered  by  PwmlBf- 
ton,  Lawrence,  Trenton,  (First  Church),  Trent«B  City,  TitusrfUe,  and  perhaps  Amwelt.  Ha  was 
dismissed  from  his  charge  in  1710,  and  received  a  general  Synodical  reeommendatioBy  batag 
uncertain  where  Providence  mieht  east  his  lot.  On  account  of  the  loss  of  the  Raoords  of  the 
Philadelphia  Presbytery,  his  subsequent  course  cannot  be  traced. 
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(^besides  the  nomerons  and  various  duties  devolving  upon  him,  at  home  and 
f^pbroad,  in  connection  with  his  office  as  a  minister,  he  was  a  practising  phy- 
sician, and  acquired  oonsiderahle  reputation  in  the  medical  profession. 
^    In  the  conflict  of  opinion  that  prevailed  in  relation  to  the  revival  in  which 
'  Whitefield  had  so  prominent  an  agency,  Dickinson  was  found  an  unflinching 
•ssertor  of  the  genuineness  of  the  work ;  and  few,  if  any,  in  the  denomina- 
tion to  which  he  belonged,  had  more  to  do  than  he  in  sustaining  and  pro- 
moting its  interests.     Whitefield  is  known,  on  one  occasion  at  least,  to  have 
visited  him,  and  to  have  preached  in  his  parish  to  a  very  large  audience, 
eoUectcd  upon  the  short  notice  of  two  hours.     Brainerd,  the  field  of  whose 
most  important  labours  was  at  no  great  distance  from  Elizabethtown,  was 
Dickinson's  intimate  friend ;  and  they  were  cordial   coadjutors  in  promoting 
all  the  great  interests  of  truth  and  godliness.     But,  notwithstanding  Dick- 
inson was  the  earnest  friend  and  promoter  of  the  revival,  no  one  was  more 
r    careful  than  he  in  dbcriminating  between  the  precious  and  the  vile  in 
:    Christian  experience,  and  no  ooe  set  his  face  more  resolutely  against  the 
spirit  of  fanaticism  and  extravagance  by  which  the  revival  was,  in  many 
eases,  so  materially  marred. 

He  published  a  tract  bearing  on  this  subject  under  the  following  extended 
title: — **  A  display  of  God*s  special  grace,  in  a  familiar  Dialogue,  between 
a  minister  and  a  gentleman  of  his  congregation,  about  the  work  of  God  in 
the  conviction  and  conversion  of  sinners,  so  remarkably  of  late  begun  and 
going  on  in  these  American  parts :  wherein  the  objections  against  some 
uncommon  appearances  among  us  are  distinctly  considered,  mistakes  rec- 
tified, and  the  work  itself  particularly  proved  to  be  from  the  Holy  Spirit : 
with  an  addition  in  a  second  conference,  relating  to  sundry  Antinomian 
principles,  beginning  to  obtain  in  some  places.*'  This  pamphlet  was  widely 
eirculated,  and  produced  a  great  effect.  It  was  published  at  first  anony- 
mously, but  it  soon  became  known  who  was  the  author,  and  it  drew  forth  a 
strong  recommendation  from  most  of  the  clergymen  in  Boston,  with  Dr. 
Colman  at  their  head,  and  subsequently  a  corresponding  recommendation 
from  some  of  the  brightest  lights  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, — such  as  the 
Tennents,  Blairs,  &c.  It  is  written  with  great  vigour  and  discrimination, 
and  in  a  tone  not  unlike  that  which  characterizes  the  works  of  Edwards, 
written  about  the  same  time,  and  on  the  same  general  subject. 

The  division  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  which  resulted  in  the  formation 
of  the  separate  Synods  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  occurred  in  the  year 
1741.  From  this  period,  each  of  the  Synods  was  intent  upon  making  pro- 
vision to  train  up  young  men  for  the  ministry ;  and  as  nearly  all  the  min- 
iiters  of  New  Jersey  attached  themselves  to  the  Synod  of  New  York,  and 
as  the  Presbyterian  interest  was  stronger  in  New  Jersey  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  Synod,  it  was  proposed  to  establish  a  College,  if  possible,  and 
to  fiix  it  within  the  limits  of  New  Jersey.  Dickinson  had  been  the  acknow- 
ledged leader  in  the  old  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  when  that  constituted  the 
entire  Presbyterian  body ;  and  he  was  no  less  the  leader  of  the  Synod  of  New 
York,  after  the  separation ;  and  no  doubt  he  had  more  to  do  in  originating 
the  College  of  New  Jersey  than  any  other  man.  The  business  of  teaching 
had  been  familiar  to  him  for  years  ;  and  this,  taken  in  connection  with  his 
confessed  intellectual  superiority  and  commanding  influence,  naturally 
directed  the  attention  of  the  community  to  him,  as  the  individual  most 
suitable  to  preside  in  so  important  an  undertaking.     A  charter  for  a  College 
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h&ying  b€en  granted  by  John  Hamilton,  at  that  time  acting  Ooyemory  the 
io&nt  institntion  which,  in  dne  time,  took  the  name  of  Nassau  Hall,  fbrth^ 
with  went  into  operation  at  Elisabeth  town,  with  Dickinson  at  its  head. 
Still  he  did  not  relinquish,  in  any  degree,  his  pastoral  charge,  but  comieeted 
with  his  accustomed  duties  as  a  minister  the  oversight  and  instruction  of  tbe 
new  College :  indeed  it  is  probable  that  the  office  which  he  now  fbrmallj 
assumed  as  President,  occupied  scarcely  more  of  his  time  than  he  had  pre* 
viously  devoted  to  the  young  men  whose  education  he  had  undertaken  to 
superintend.  He,  however,  sustained  this  office  but  for  a  brief  period ;  for 
the  College  did  not  commence  its  operations  till  the  charter  was  giren  ill 
October,  1746,  and  his  death  occurred  on  the  7th  of  October,  1747.  Bat, 
though  his  Presidency  lasted  but  a  single  year,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he 
left  upon  the  institution  the  permanent  impress  of  his  own  character. 

He  died  of  an  attack  of  pleurisy,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age,  and  at 
a  time  when  his  usefulness  was  probably  greater  than  it  had  been  at  any 
period  of  his  life.  Mr.  Johnes*  of  Morristown,  who  was  with  him  in  his 
last  illness,  asked  him,  just  before  his  death,  concerning  his  prospects,  and  Us 
reply  was — *'Many  days  have  passed  between  God  and  my  soul,  in  which  I 
haTe  solemnly  dedicated  myself  to  Him,  and  1  trust  what  I  have  committed 
onto  Him,  He  is  able  to  keep  until  that  day."  These  were  his  last  words. 
His  Funeral  Sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  John  Piersont  of  Wood- 
bridge,  and  was  published.  He  was  buried  among  his  flock,  where  is  still 
to  be  seen  a  venerable  old  monument,  with  a  long  poetical  inscription, 
marking  the  place  of  his  grave. 

That  President  Dickinson's  intellect  was  of  a  very  high  order,  no  ono 
ean  doubt  who  reads  half  a  dozen  pages  of  any  thing  that  he  has  written. 
There  is  a  vigour  and  perspicuity  of  both  thought  and  expression,  an  accu- 
racy of  dbcrimination,  and  an  ability  to  grapple  with  the  most  difficult 
problems,  that  mark  him  at  once  as  an  extraordinary  man.  His  style 
compares  well  with  that  of  the  best  theological  writers  of  his  day.  He 
possessed  great  energy  and  decision,  as  well  as  great  conscientiousness ;  and, 
though  he  had  no  relish  for  controversy,  for  its  own  sake,  he  never  hesitated 
to  engage  in  it,  when  he  supposed  the  interests  of  truth  required  it.  Hence 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  published  works  bear  a  controversial  character, 
and  are  designed  to  defend  what  he  regarded  the  cardinal  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  It  may  be  doubted  whether,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
elder  Edwards,  Calvinism  has  ever  found  an  abler  or  more  efficient  champion 
in  this  country,  than  Jonathan  Dickinson. 

*  TixoTBT  JoHXKS  WAS  of  Welih  extraction,  and  was  born  at  Southampton,  L.  I.,  Haj 
24,  1717.  Ue  waa  mdnated  at  Yale  Collese  in  1737,  and  was  ordained  and  installed  at 
Morriitown  by  the  New  York  Presbytery,  February  9,  1743.  There  were  several  exteasWa 
revivals  in  connection  with  his  labours,  and  four  hundred  and  twenty -four  were  added  to  the 
church,  on  a  profession  of  their  faith,  during  his  ministry.  While  the  American  lurmy  was 
encamped  in  Morristown  in  the  winter  of  1777,  Washington,  on  one  occasion,  communed  with 
Mr.  Johnes'  church.  He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Yale  College  in  1783. 
The  late  Rev.  Dr.  James  Richards  preached  to  the  aged  man  (then  near  the  close  of  life)  ia 
his  own  dwelling,  that  he  might  judge  of  his  fitness  te  succeed  him.  He  reeeived  a  oaU  jnst 
before  the  death  of  Dr.  Johnes,  who  was  removed  by  dysentery,  September  10,  1794)  aged 
seventy -eight. 

fJoKH  PiBRSOV  wasason  of  the  Rev.  Abraham  Pierson^first  President  of  Yale  College j  waa 
graduated  at  Yale  in  171 1 :  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  church  at  Woodbridge,  N.  J.y 
in  1714 ;  was  dismissed  at  his  own  request,  after  a  ministry  of  about  forty  years ;  and  died  at  the 
house  of  his  son-in-law,  the  Rev.  Jacob  Green  of  Hanover,  in  the  month  of  Ausost  or  Sep- 
tember, 1770.  It  is  stated  on  his  tomb  stone  that  he  was  a  minister  of  the  Goi^  flfly-feven 
Smn.  Besides  the  Funeral  Sermon  already  mentioned,  he  published  a  Sermon  preached  al 
•murk  before  tlia  New  York  Piwkqrtory,  enUUed  «  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  as  Qod-i 
Mediator,"  1761. 
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He  WM  enuDent  for  the  warmth  and  BtreDgth  of  his  doyotional  feelings, 
Aid  for  the  uniform  consistenoy  and  purity  of  his  life.  He  ?ra8  bland  and 
covteous  in  his  manners,  and  though  sufficiently  easy  of  acoess,  was  nevet 
toleiaat  towards  undue  liberties.  He  had  great  power  in  the  pulpit,  and 
eoehained  the  attention  of  his  audience  by  both  his  matter  and  his  wanner. 
His  memory  is  still  fragrant  on  the  spot  where  he  lived,  and  the  children 
tad  children's  children  of  those  who  knew  and  loved  him,  cherish  an 
kr^tary  reverence  for  his  name  and  his  grave. 

Forty-six  years  after  his  departure,  the  Kev.  David  Austin,  one  of  his 
ineeessors  in  the  pastoral  office,  wrote  thus  concerning  him  : — 

There  are  those  now  living  who  testify  that  ho  was  a  most  solemn;  mighty  and  mov- 
ing preacher;  a  uniform  advocate  for  the  distinguishing  doctrini*8  of  grace;  indus- 
trious, indefatigahle  and  successful  in  his  ministerial  labours.  His  person  was  manly 
and  of  fall  size,  his  aspect  grave  and  solemn,  so  that  the  wicked  seemed  to  tremble  in 
Us  preseooe. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Foxcroft,  of  Boston,  in  a  Preface  to  his  work  on  the 
"  Five  Points,"  says : — 

I'm  of  opinion  a  book  of  this  nature  has  long  been  wanting  among  us;  and  I  give 
Qofifigned  thanks  to  God,  which  put  this  same  earnest  care  for  us  into  the  heart  of  our 


fUtterr  or  oCTcnce, — I  know  no  man  better  accomplished  (in  my  opinion)  fur  a  work  of 
this  kfiid  than  Mr.  Dickinson;  and  without  entf^rmg  into  recommendation  of  his  per- 
fonnaoces.  1  doubt  not  the  superior  and  established  character  of  the  Reverend  author, 
vrlth  the  iiiiprovement  of  the  Divine  subjects,  is  enough  to  invite  a  general  reading,  ana 
•olicit  the  attention  of  every  sitIous  and  impartial  reader. 

Dr.  Bellamy  speaks  of  him  as  **the  great  Mr.  Dickinson."  Dr.  John 
Erskine,  of  Edinburgh,  said  that  the  British  Isles  had  p]:oduccd  no  such 
writers  on  Divinity  in  the  eighteenth  century  as  Dickinson  and  Edwards. 
Dr.  Rodgers,  of  New  York,  who  knew  Dickinson  well,  used  to  say  that  he  was 
one  of  the  most  venerable  and  apostolical  looking  men  he  ever  met  with. 

Mr.  Dickinson  was  married  at  Elizabcthtown,  shortly  after  ho  went 
tiiiiher  to  reside,  to  Joanna  Melync,  a  descendant  of  Joseph  Mclyne,  one 
of  the  associates  in  the  purchase  of  the  Elizabethtown  tract  under  Governor 
N'icoU's  grant.  She  died  April  20,  1745,  aged  sixty-three.  She  was  the 
mother  of  a  large  family,  of  whom  only  three  daughters  survived  her.  The 
third  child,  who  was  named  after  his  father,  was  born  September  19,  1713, 
and  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1731.  His  youngest  daughter, 
Martha,  married  the  Rev.  Caleb  Smith,  of  Newark  Mountains  (now  Orange). 
Another  was  the  second  wife  of  Jonathan  Sergeant  of  Princeton,  the 
grandfather  of  the  Hon.  John  Sergeant  of  Philadelphia,  and  Mrs.  Dr. 
Miller  of  Princeton.  The  third  married  Mr.  John  Cooper,  probably  of 
West  Hampton,  L.  I. 

David  Brainerd  was  Dickinson's  intimate  friend, — the  latter  having 
interested  himself  deeply  in  his  behalf,  when  he  was  refused  a  degree  from 
Yale  College.  Brainerd  spent  part  of  the  last  year  of  his  life  under 
Diekinson*s  roof,  and  solemnized  his  second  marriage  at  Newark,  April  7, 
1747.  He  rode  back  to  Elizabethtown  in  the  evening  '*  in  a  pleasant  frame, 
full  of  composure  and  sweetness.'' 

The  following  is  a  list  of  President  Dickinson's  published  works: — 
Remarks  upon  Mr.  Gale's  Reflections  upon  Mr.  Wall's  History  of  Infant 
Baptbm,  in  a  Letter  to  a  friend,  1716.    A  Sermon  preached  before  l\i^ 
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Synod  on  I.  Timothy  iii.  17,  1722.  Defence  of  Presbyterian  ordination 
in  answer  to  a  pamphlet  entitled,  '*  A  modest  proof  of  the  order  and 
goyemment  settled  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles  in  the  Church,"  1724. 
Reasonableness  of  Christianity  :  Four  Sermons,  1732.  A  Faneral  Sermon 
on  Mrs.  Bath  Pierson,  wife  of  the  Key.  John  Pierson,  1733.  Remarks 
upon  a  pamphlet  entitled,  **  A  Letter  to  a  friend  in  the  country,  containing 
the  substance  of  a  Sermon  preached  at  Philadelphia  in  the  congregation  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Hemphill " — (Defence  of  the  commission  of  Synod  by  Mr. 
Dickinson),  1735.  The  vanity  of  human  institutions  in  the  worship  of 
God :  A  Sermon  preached  at  Newark,  1736«  A  Defeifbe  of  the  above 
Sermon,  1737.  The  Reasonableness  of  non-conformity  to  the  Church 
of  England,  in  point  of  worship :  A  second  Defence  of  the  same  Sermon, 
1738.  The  Witness  of  the  Spirit :  A  Sermon  preached  at  Newark,  N.  J., 
wherein  is  distinctly  shown  in  what  way  and  manner  the  Spirit  Himself 
beareth  witness  to  the  adoption  of  the  children  of  God,  on  occasion  of  a 
wonderful  progress  of  converting  grace  in  those  parts,  1740.  Observations 
on  that  terrible  disease,  vulgarly  called  the  throat-distemper,  1740.  The 
true  Scripture  Doctrine  concerning  some  important  points  of  Christian 
faith,  particularly  Eternal  Election,  Original  Sin,  Grace  in  Conversion, 
Justification  by  Faith,  and  the  Saints'  Perseverance.  Represented  and 
applied  in  five  Discourses,  1741.  A  Display  of  God's  special  grace,  in  a 
familiar  Dialogue,  1742.  The  Nature  and  Necessity  of  Regeneration  con- 
sidered in  a  Sermon  from  John  iii.  3,  preached  at  Newark,  N.  J,,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Presbytery  there.  To  which  is  added  some  Remarks  on  a 
Discourse  of  Dr.  Waterland's,  entitled  '*  Regeneration  stated  and  expliuned, 
according  to  Scripture  antiquity,"  1743.  Familiar  Letters  to  a  gentleman* 
upon  a  variety  of  seasonable  and  important  subjects  in  religion,  1746. 
Reflections  upon  Mr.  Wctmore's  Letter  in  Defence  of  Dr.  Waterland^a 
Discourse  of  Regeneration.  With  a  Vindication  of  the  received  doctrine 
of  Regeneration,  and  plain  scriptural  evidence  that  the  notion  of  Baptismal 
Regeneration  is  of  a  dangerous  and  destructive  tendency,  1745.  A  Vindi- 
cation of  God's  Sovereign  free  grace.  In  some  remarks  on  Mr.  J.  Beach's 
Sermon,  with  some  brief  reflections  upon  H.  Caner's  Sermon,  and  on  a 
pamphlet  entitled  a  letter  from  Aristocles  to  Anthadcs,  1746.  A  second 
Vindication  of  God's  Sovereign  free  grace,  &c.,  1748.  An  Account  of  the 
deliverance  of  Robert  Barrow,  &c.,  when  shipwrecked  among  the  cannibab 
of  Florida. 
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GEORGE   GILLESPIE* 

1712—1760. 

I  Gillespie  was  born  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  in  the  yoar  1683,  and 
ed  at  the  University  in  his  native  city.  He  was  licensed  to  preach 
flbytery  of  Glasgow  early  in  1712,  and  came  to  New  England  in 
of  the  same  year,  bringing  a  letter  of  recommendation  from 
iterling  to  Cotton  Mather. 

gregation  at  Woodbridge,  N.  J.,  was  at  that  time  in  a  distracted 
the  ministers  of  Boston,  having  been  made  acquainted  with  it, 
.  Gillespie  to  bo  a  suitable  person  to  be  introduced  there,  with  a 
isl  existing  divbions.  He  accordingly  was  introduced  by  their 
lation ;  but,  though  his  course  was  altogether  prudent  and  con- 
md  he  was  received  at  first  in  a  way  that  seemed  to  promise  the 
esalts,  circumstances  still  more  adverse  to  the  harmony  of  the 
on  subsequently  occurred,  that  left  him  with  little  hope  of  accom- 
le  desired  end. 

smber  following,  the  Presbytery  approved  of  his  credentials ;  and 
Dce  should  open  the  way  for  hb  ordination  by  a  call  &om  any 
on,    Messrs.  Andrews,  McNish,  Andersont  and  Morgan,t  were 

Hilt.  Presb.  Charoh.~Web«ter*8  MSS. 

aiDERsox  xftLS  bom  in  SooUand,  November  17,  1678;  wm  edaeated  in  hi«  native 
I  was  ordained  by  the  Irvine  Presbytery,  November  17,  1708,  with  a  view  to  hii 
1  Virginia.     He  arrived  in    the  Happabannoc,  April  22,   1709;  but  being  disan- 

•  state  of  things  in  Virginia,  he  came  Northward  and  settled  at  Newcastle.  In 
invited  by  the  then  recently  organized  Presbyterian  congregation  in  Now  York  to 
pastor.     Ho  accepted  the  cull,  and  shared  with  the  church  its  early  adverse  for- 

726,  when  ho  resigned  bis  charge  with  a  view  to  become  pastor  of  a  church  at  Don- 
I  Susquehanna,  in  Ponnsyh'ania, — though  he  was  not  actually  installed  there  till 
rt  of  August,  1727.  In  1738,  he  was  commissioned  by  the  Synod  to  go  to  Vir- 
U  the  favour  of  the  government  in  behalf  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  there,  and 
if  mission  satisfactorily.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Sylvester  Garland  of  the 
xininimy,  in  Februanr,  1712-13.  She  died  December  24,  1736;  and,  in  just  about 
ne  was  married  to  Kacbel  Wilson.  Ho  died  July  16,  1740.  A  worthless  fellow 
r  his  death,  to  bring  a  reproach  on  his  memory ;  but  the  Presbytery  promptly  came 
ation. 

MoROAX  was  a  grandson  of  James  Morgan,  who  came  to  Pequot,  New  London^ 
i  1647f  with  the  first  settlers — the  younger  John  Winthrop  being  their  head.  He 
of  Joseph  and  Dorothy  Morgan,  and  was  bom  in  New  London  (the  part  of  it  which  is 

*  November  6,  1672.  In  December,  1699,  arrangements  were  made  by  the  town  of 
Mtehester  County,  N.  Y.  to  secure  him  for  their  minister,  and  he  acceded  to  their 
In  the  following  year,  he  was  ordained  by  the  ministers  of  Fairfield  County.  Two 
(1702,)  he  received  the  degree  of  Baobebr  of  Arts,  as  one  of  the  first  class  of  grad- 
iie ;  thus  rendering  it  probable  that,  in  one  instance  at  least,  a  degree  was  given 
raal  course  ol  study  had  been  accomplished  before  the  College  possessed  corporate 

When  he  commenced  preaohing — contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  times,  he  used 
some  of  his  brethren  protested  against  it  so  strongly,  that  he  quickly  abandoned 
ing  mini:»tered  at  Bedford,  and  during  part  of  the  time  at  the  neighbouring  town  of 
r,  for  more  than  four  years,  ho  removed  about  the  close  of  the  year  1704,  to  Qreen- 
,  and  preached  there  till  1708.     In  1709,  he  settled  as  paitor  of  the  Presbyterian 
'"reehold.  N.J.     In  September,  1728,  complaints  were  made  to  the  Synod  that  he 
astn)Iogy,  countenanced  promiscuous  dancing,   and  transgressed  in  drink;"   bul 
dismissal  them  for  want  of  ]>roof.     As,  however,  he  had  little  prosneot  of  ftirther 
unong  his  people,  he  tendered  his  resignation,  and  took  charge  of  tno  ohurohea  of 
I  and  Hopewell.     In  1736,  he  wns  again  charged  with  intemperance  by  the  Pres- 
bila'tetphia;  and  the  evidence  of  his  guilt  was  such  that  he  was  suspended  fVom  the 
lut  he  was  now  far  advanced  in  life,  and  seemed  wholly  insensible  to  the  alleged  delin- 
n  17.*W,  the  Presbytery,  at  the  request  of  many  excellent  people  who  held  him  in 
tion,  rcstore<l  him,  and  the  act  was  approved  by  the  Synod.     His  name  does  not 
ay  Presbyterial  or  Synodical  Record  after  1740.     Mr.  Morgan  published  a  SennoTi 
lation  of  Jonathan  Dickinson  in  Ellzahethtown,  17\2\  a  Treatise  onBaplunn,  enW- 
Portcmoath  Visputatioa  examined,*'  1713;  Remedj  for  mortal  erroity  ihowiQI^ \2m 
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designated  to  perform  the  ordination  service.  Tlie  Presbytery  recommended 
him  again  to  the  congregation  at  Woodbridge: — They  say,  **We  shall 
strengthen  his  hands,  and  encourage  his  heart,  to  try  awhile  longer,  wait- 
ing for  the  effect  of  our  renewed  essays  for  peace  and  quietness  among 
you." 

Shortly  after  this,  he  received  a  communication  from  the  Presbytery, 
informing  him  that  the  people  of  White  Clay  had  petitioned  for  a  minister ; 
and,  if  he  left  Woodbridge,  he  was  ordered  first  to  supply  that  people. 

He  received  a  call  from  the  congregation  of  White  Clay  Creek,  and  on 
the  28th  of  May,  1713,  was  ordained  by  a  Committee  of  three ;  having 
preached  the  day  before  on  Galatians  iv.  4,  5 ;  and  delivered  an  Exegesis 
on — **  An  Chrbtus  pro  omnibus  et  singulis  sit  mortuus  ?"  These  exercises, 
as  well  as  his  examination  in  the  original  languages,  philosophy,  and  theol- 
ogyi  were  highly  acceptable.  His  charge  seems  to  have  embraced,  for 
several  years,  besides  White  Clay, — Red  Clay,  Lower  Brandywine,  and 
Elk  River. 

He  was  zealous  for  strict  discipline,  and  three  times  entered  hb  protest, 
when  he  thought  ofienders  were  too  leniently  dealt  with.  In  one  instance 
he  informed  his  Presbytery  that  he  would  publish  animadversions  on  the 
undue  tenderness  of  the  Synod,  but  they  absolutely  prohibited  his  doing  it. 

He  was  remarkably  punctual  in  his  attendance  on  meetings  of  the  Pres* 
bytery  and  Synod,  as  well  as  in  bringing  a  contribution  to  the  fund. 

On  the  great  question  of  the  Protest,  he  did  not  vote.  Having,  in  all  the 
previous  trying  sessions,  laboured  earnestly  for  the  peace  of  the  Church, 
he  withdrew  with  the  excluded  brethren,  and  signified  his  willingness  to  be 
of  their  number,  though  he  does  not  appear  to  have  met  with  them  after* 
wards.  He  remained  neutral  till  1744,  when  he  returned  to  the  Old  Synod. 
In  discussing  the  terms  of  union,  he  objected  to  being  required  to  acknow- 
ledge what  was  generally  styled — **the  great  revival,"  to  be  ''a  glorious 
work  of  grace."  He  had  seen  so  many  sad  issues  from  hopeful  beginnings, 
so  much  that  he  deemed  reprehensible  in  the  course  of  some  of  the  leaders 
in  the  work,  such  wild  confusion  and  wide  spread  division  connected  with 
it,  that  he  could  not  conscientiously  give  it  his  unqualified  sanction. 

Mr.  Oillespie  died  January  2,  1760,  aged  seventy-seven.  Dr.  Francis 
Alison,  who  knew  him,  speaks^of  him  as  *Hhat  pious  saint  of  God." 

neeenlty  of  the  annolntioff  of  tho  Spirit  to  guard  na  ftt)m  error;  a  Diaoourse  on  Originat  Sin;  a 
Diaoourse  on  the  death  of  his  son,  Joseph  Morgan,  1723 ;  Reply  to  an  Anonymona  railer  againat 
the  doctrine  of  election,  1724;  a  Discourse  entitled  "Sin  ita  own  pnniahment,"  1728;  a  Dii- 
oonne  entitled  <<  Love  to  our  neighbour  recommended,*'  3d  edition,  1749.  Hia  son  JofcyJb 
graduated  at  Tale  CoUege  in  1723,  and  died  the  same  year. 
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ROBERT  CROSS  » 

1717—1766. 

BoBSRT  Gross  was  born  near  Ballykelley,  in  Ireland,  in  the  year 
16S9.  He  received  both  his  academical  and  theological  education  in  his 
utiTe  eoantry,  and  came  to  America,  when  he  was  not  far  from  twenty- 
eight  years  of  age.  On  the  19th  of  September,  1717,  at  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  he  presented  bis  testimonials  as  a  probationer, 
lately  from  Ireland,  which  having  been  approved,  he  was  recommended  to 
the  Presbytery  of  Newcastle.  On  the  17th  of  March,  1719,  he  was 
ordained  and  installed  at  Newcastle,  as  successor  to  the  Rev.  James 
Anderson,  who  had  then  lately  removed  to  New  York.  On  the  18th  of 
September,  1728,  he  received  a  call  to  settle  over  the  Presbyterian  congre- 
gation in  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  as  successor  to  the  Eev.  George  McNish,  and 
between  that  date  and  the  10th  of  October  following,  he  left  Newcastle, 
and  took  charge  of  the  church  in  Jamaica.  It  was  during  his  ministry 
that  the  people  recovered  their  church  property,  including  their  place  of 
worship,  from  which  they  had  been  ejected  by  Lord  Combury,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  century  before. 

In  1734,  it  appears  that  the  First  Church  in  Philadelphia  had  given  Mr. 
Crofts  a  call  to  become  their  pastor,  as  the  matter  of  his  removal  was  then 
a  question  before  the  Synod.  The  Commissioners  from  Jamaica  and  Phila- 
delphia were  heard  at  length;  **and  after  the  most  critical  examination  of 
the  affair,  and  the  solemn  imploring  the  Divine  assistance,  the  matter  was 
pat  to  vote,  and  carried  against  Mr.  Crosses  transportation."  The  call 
from  Philadelphia  was  by  no  means  unanimous, — there  being  a  large  party 
in  the  congregation  opposed  to  Mr.  Cross ;  and,  the  next  year,  the  part 
who  were  favourable  to  him,  petitioned  to  be  erected  into  a  distinct  congre- 
gation. The  Synod  having  granted  the  petition,  the  new  congregation  pre- 
sented him  a  call  in  1736,  and  the  Synod  called  upon  him  to  express  his 
views  couceming  it.  Mr.  Cross  stated,  in  reply,  that  he  thought  the  Synod 
could  not  properly  come  to  any  decision  until  his  people  had  been  duly 
informed  on  the  subject ;  and  that,  as  circumstances  then  were,  he  believed 
that  he  ought  to  remain  at  Jamaica.  After  a  long  discussion,  the  Synod 
finally  resolved  to  defer  the  whole  matter  until  their  next  meeting,  that  the 
people  of  Jamaica  might  be  apprized  of  the  movement,  and  might  have  au 
opportunity  of  presenting  their  objections  against  Mr.  Cross's  removal. 
Meanwhile,  Mr.  Cross  was  appointed  to  supply  the  new  congregation  at 
Philadelphia,  fur  two  months  previous  to  the  next  meeting  of  Synod,  pro- 
vision being  also  made  for  the  supply  of  the  people  of  Jamaica  during  his 
absence.  The  next  year,  (May  27,  1737,)  the  subject  of  Mr.  Cross's 
removal  came  again  before  the  Synod,  and  reasons  were  urged  by  represen- 
tatives of  the  two  congregations  respectively,  why  the  proposed  change  in 
his  ministerial  relations  should,  and  should  not,  take  place.  Mr.  Cross 
having  referred  the  case  entirely  to  the  judgment  of  the  Synod, — they  pro- 
ceeded to  deliberate  upon  it,  and  finally  came  to  the  unanimous  conclusion 

•  llMdUmAld'f  Hift.  of  the  JmmIm  (Tbarab.— Piime*ff  Hift  L.  I.— HodM>l  Wal^  'Pl«jb. 
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that  Mr.  Cross  should  be  "transported'*  to  Philadelphia;  after  which,  at 
Mr.  C.'s  request,  they  appointed  a  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Thorn* 
son*  and  Anderson,  to  prepare  a  suitable  letter  to  the  congregation  in 
Jamaica,  *'  signifying  what  was  done  in  the  affair."  He  joined  the  Philadel- 
phia Presbytery,  May  29,  1737,  and  was  installed  on  the  10th  of  Novem- 
ber following.  In  the  Minutes  of  Synod  for  1738,  there  is  the  followmg 
entry: — *'  It  is  reported  that  Mr.  Robert  Cross  was  installed  since  our  last, 
according  to  the  Synod's  appointment,  and  that  the  two  congregations  in 
Philadelphia  were  since  united."  The  installation  sermon  was  preached 
by  the  Key.  Mr.  Andrews,  with  whom  Mr.  Cross  was  settled  as  a  col- 
league. 

Mr.  Gross's  ministry  at  Jamaica  is  said  to  have  been  highly  successful, 
and  attended  by  a  considerable  revival  of  religion.  The  Rev.  James  M. 
Macdonald,  lately  pastor  of  the  same  church,  where  he  had  the  best  oppor* 
tunity  of  gathering  up  traditions  respecting  his  ministry  there,  says  that 
"it  is  evident  that  he  was  very  highly  esteemed,"  and  "was  one  of  the 
most  prominent  and  influential  ministers  of  the  day  in  which  he  lived." 
Elizabeth  Ashbridgc,  a  celebrated  Quakeress  of  that  day,  has  rendered  a 
somewhat  equivocal  testimony  concerning  him,  in  saying — "His  people 
almost  adored  him,  and  impoverished  themselves  to  equal  the  sum  offered 
him  in  the  city ;  but  failing  in  this,  they  lost  him." 

The  occasional  labours  of  Whiteficld  in  Philadelphia  are  said  to  have 
been  not  wholly  in  accordance  with  the  views  and  feelings  of  either  Mr. 
Cross  or  his  colleague ;  and  many  who  had  been  their  friends,  became  alien- 
ated from  them,  on  the  alleged  ground  that  they  did  not  preach  either 
alarmingly  or  fervently  enough.  Whiteficld,  when  about  to  sail  for  Eng- 
land, wrote  from  Reedy  Island.  De.,  May  19,  1740, — "  Mr.  Cross  has 
preached  most  of  his  people  away  from  him.  He  lashed  me  most  bravely, 
the  Sunday  before  I  came  away.  Mr.  Andrews  also  preached  against  me." 
But  subsequently,  when  the  snow  prevented  the  roofless  "Great  House" 
from  being  used.  Cross  offered  his  meeting  house  to  Whitcfield,  and  he 
preached  in  it. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Andrews,  in  1747,  the  Rev.  Francis  Alison 
became  Mr.  Cross's  assistant ;  and,  in  1753,  application  was  made  to  both 
Edinburgh  and  London  for  a  colleague.  Mr.  Cross  resigned  his  pastoral 
charge,  June  22,  1758.     He  died  in  August,  1766.     His  wife,  wbo  was 

*  John  Thomson  oame  from  Ireland  to  New  York,  m  a  probationer,  in  the  summer  of  1715. 
Being  reoommendcd  bj  the  Presbjtery  to  the  people  of  Lewes,  De.,  be  went  thither  to  preMh» 
received  a  call  fh>m  them  in  the  aatamn  of  1716,  and  was  oniained  and  installed  as  their  pastor 
in  April,  1717.  He  resigned  his  charge  in  1729,  for  want  of  sapport.  The  next  year  he 
accepted  a  call  from  Middle  Octorora;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  distracted  state  of  his  congre- 
gation, he  removed,  in  1732,  to  Chestnut  Level.  In  1733,  he  was  in  such  straitened  circam- 
Btanoes  that  collections  for  his  relief  were  made  in  the  congregations  in  Donegal  Presbvteiy. 
In  the  winter  of  1738,  he  visited  the  Valley  of  Vir^nia,  and  passed  through  theRoekflsh  Gap 
to  Concord,  Buffalo,  and  Cub  Creek.  It  was  his  wish  to  settle  in  Virginia,  but  his  Presbytery 
would  not  release  him  from  his  charge  until  July,  1744;  when  he  made  bis  way  back  to  the 
Valley,  SAd  was  engaged,  under  Presbytery,  in  directing  the  missionary  operations  in  Western 
Yirrinia.  He  visited  North  Carolina  in  1744,  and  again  in  1751 ;  and  in  his  latter  visit  he  met 
with  Henry  Patillo,  (afterwards  a  distinguished  clergyman,)  and  advised  him  to  study  for  the 
ministry.  In  1740,  while  he  was  labouring  in  the  County  of  Amelia,  he  published  ai  Williams- 
burg an  Explication  of  the  Shorter  Catechism.  He  also  published  a  work  on  the  Government 
of  the  Church,  and  a  Sermon  on  Conviotiop  and  Assurance,  which  were  highly  commended  hr 
Gilbert  Tennent.  He  spent  his  last  years  with  his  son-in-law  at  Buffalo,  in  Prince  Edward, 
where,  according  to  Dr.  Foote,  he  died  in  1753;  though  Dr.  Alexander  states  that  "he  lies  in 
the  Buffalo  grave  yard  without  a  stone."  He  parUdpated  largely  in  the  diiBionlties  that 
IsRied  in  the  mptaie  of  the  Chnieb.  and  in  both  nil  eonvietiona  and  aets  was  very  ativitfiy  m 
tlM  (»d  Side. 
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born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  the  year  1688,  died  the  same  year  with 
ker  husband. 

Mr.  Cross  maintained  a  correspondence  with  the  ministers  of  the  South 
Carolins  Presbytery. 

The  following  testimony  to  his  character  appears  on  his  grave-etone : — 

**He  excelled  in  prudence,  and  gravity,  and  a  general  deportment,  was 
esteemed  for  his  learned  acquaintance  with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  long 
aeeoonted  one  of  the  most  respectable  ministers  in  the  Province.'* 

In  1735,  Mr.  Cross  published  a  Sermon,  preached  before  the  Commis- 
Bon  of  Synod  at  Philadelphia,  which  he  dedicated  to  his  people  at  Jamaica, 
in  terms  expressive  of  strong  regard  and  attachment. 


-♦♦- 


WILLIAM  TENNENT.* 

1718—1746. 

William  Tennent  was  born  in  Ireland,  in  the  year  1673.  He  received 
a  liberal  education  in  his  native  country,  and  was  probably  a  graduate  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  He  entered  the  ministry  originally  in  the  Epis- 
copal Church :  he  was  ordained  Deacon  by  the  Bishop  of  Down,  July  1, 1704, 
and  Priest,  September  22, 1706.  After  receiving  orders,  he  acted  as  Chap- 
lain, for  some  time,  to  an  Irish  nobleman  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
ever  had  charge  of  a  parish,  previous  to  his  coming  to  this  country ;  and 
the  reason  that  has  been  assigned  for  it  is,  that  he  could  not  conscientiously 
conform  to  all  the  tonus  imposed  on  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church. 

On  the  15th  of  May,  1702,  he  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Gilbert 
Kennedy,  who,  having  been  ejected  from  his  charge  in  Ayrshire,  Scotland, 
went  to  Holland,  where  he  exercised  his  ministry  for  some  time,  and  thence 
went  to  Ireland,  where  he  spent  his  latter  years,  and  died  February  6, 
16S7~88. 

As  Mr.  Tennent*s  family  was  increasing,  and  his  prospects  of  usefulness 
in  his  own  country  were  somewhat  dubious,  he  resolved,  after  a  few  years, 
to  migrate  to  America,  where  he  was  encouraged  to  hope  for  more  liberty 
of  conscience,  and  greater  facilities  for  doing  good.  He  landed  at  Phila- 
delphia on  the  6th  of  September,  1718,  with  his  family, — consisting  of  his 
wife,  four  sons,  and  one  daughter ;  and  was  most  hospitably  received  and 
entertained  by  James  Logan,  who  was  his  cousin  on  the  mothcr^s  side,  and 
who,  at  different  times,  held  several  of  the  most  important  offices  in  the 
State. 

Mr.  Tennent  seems  to  have  come  to  this  country  with  an  intention  imme- 
diately to  change  his  ecclesiastical  relations  ;  and,  accordingly,  he  soon 
applied  to  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  to  be  received  as  a  minister  into  their 
connection.  The  Synod,  after  due  deliberation,  agreed  to  receive  him  ; — 
not,  however,  till  he  had  laid  before  them  in  writing  the  reasons  which  had 
induced  him  to  withdraw  from  the  Epis9opal  Church.     The  minute  of  the 

*  Tlie  Oeneml  AjMmbly's  Miaioiutfy  Mmgasine  or  Evanffelical  Intelligeiioer,  II.~Dr.  Alex- 
tndai^f  Hift.  of  Lof  CoUege.—TenneBt'i  Familj  Beoord^  In  bif  own  hand-writing.— VfebaWt^l 
1IS8.— MS.  ftt»  tS*  JUr.  X  IF.  K.  Haadiy. 
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Synod  is  as  follows  : — **  Mr.  William  TenDent's  affair,  being  transmitted  bj 
the  committee  [of  overtures]  to  the  Synod,  was  by  them  fully  considered; 
being  well  satisfied  with  his  credentials,  and  the  testimony  of  some  brethren 
here  present ;  as  also  they  were  satisfied  with  the  material  reasons  which  he 
offered  concerning  his  dissenting  from  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland  ; 
being  put  to  a  vote  of  the  Synod,  it  was  carried  in  the  affirmative  to  admit 
him  a  member  of  the  Synod.  Ordered  that  his  reasons  be  inserted  on 
the  Synod  book  ad  futuram  rei  memoriam.  The  Synod  also  ordered  that 
the  Moderator  should  give  him  a  serious  exhortation  to  continue  steadfast  in 
his  now  holy  profession — which  was  done."  This  transaction  took  place  on 
the  17th  of  September,  1718, — within  less  than  a  fortnight  after  he  arrived 
in  the  country. 

Mr.  Tennent,  thus  being  introduced  into  the  Presbyterian  Church,  went, 
in  November  following,  to  East  Chester,  N.  Y.,  where  he  continued,  pro- 
bably as  a  stated  supply,  for  about  eighteen  months.  In  May,  1720,  he 
removed  thence  to  Bedford,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  where  he  laboured 
for  a  short  time ;  but  soon  after,  probably  in  the  year  1721,  he  left  Bedford, 
and  went  to  preach  at  Bensalem  and  Sniithfield,  in  Bucks  County,  Pa. 
Here  he  continued  until  the  year  172G,  when  he  accepted  a  call  from  the 
church  at  Neshaminy,  in  the  same  county,  where  he  remained  till  the  close 
of  his  life.  The  Presbytery  did  not  send  a  minister  to  install  him  ;  but  the 
people,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  made  of  them  in  the  meeting-house,  signified 
their  acceptance  of  him  as  their  pastor.  He  had  two  congregations,  distin* 
guishod  as  the  Upper  and  Lower. 

Some  time  after  his  removal  to  Neshaminy,  Mr.  Tennent,  being  deeply 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  a  well  educated  as  well  as  pious  ministry, 
resolved  on  establishing  a  school  at  which  young  men  might  acquire  the 
requisite  qualifications  for  the  sacred  office.  He  was  admirably  fitted  to 
conduct  such  a  school,  being  a  fine  general  scholar,  as  well  as  a  thoroughly 
read  theologian  ;  and  with  the  Latin  language  he  was  so  familiar,  that  he 
could  write  and  speak  it,  not  only  with  perfect  case  but  with  remarkable 
elegance.  He  is  said  to  have  delivered  a  Latin  oration  before  the  Synod, 
not  long  after  he  was  admitted  a  member,  which  was  greatly  praised  for  its 
correct  and  splendid  diction,  and  which  showed  the  more  finished  education 
which,  at  that  time,  was  obtained,  in  the  mother  country. 

Mr.  Tennent,  with  a  view  to  carry  his  benevolent  purpose  into  effect, 
erected  a  humble  building,  within  a  few  steps  of  his  own  dwelling,  for  the 
,  accommodation  of  those  who  might  offer  themselves  as  students.  His  kins- 
man, ^James  Logan,  had  presented  him,  in  1728,  with  fifty  acres  of  land; 
and  on  this  lot  stood  the  building  referred  to.  His  expectations  in  this 
enterprise  were  more  than  realized ;  for  here,  before  many  years  had  passed, 
had  been  educated  a  considerable  number  of  the  most  distinguished  Presby- 
terian ministers  of  their  time.  Among  them  were  Tennent*s  own  sons, 
Samuel  and  John  Blair,  Wm.  Robinson^  &c.  It  may  safely  be  said  that 
the  establishment  of  this  institution,  known  as  the  **  Log  College,"  marked 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  clerical  education,  at  least  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  in  this  country. 

In  the  year  1737  a  portion  of  Mr.  Tennent's  congregation  had  become 
dissatisfied  that  he  had  so  long  acted  as  pastor  of  the  church  at  Neshaminy, 
without  having  been  formally  installed.  This  part  of  the  congregation 
made  a  oompliunt  against  Mr.  Tennent  before  the  Synod;   but  it  was 
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tBswered  by  snoUieT  part  of  the  congregation,  who  folly  justified  the  coarse 
of  their  pastor.  After  both  papers  had  been  read,  and  both  parties  heard, 
the  Synod  adopted  a  minute  expressive  of  their  strong  disapprobation  of 
the  conduct  and  probable  motives  of  the  complainants,  and  exhorting  them 
to  *'lay  aside  their  groundless  dissatisfactions,  and  return  to  their  duty.'* 

Mr.  Tennent  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  zeal,  and  a  warm  friend 
to  revivals  of  religion.  When  Whitefield  first  visited  Philadelphia,  Mr.  T., 
though  living  at  a  distance  of  thirty  miles,  hastened  to  the  city,  that  he 
might  enjoy  the  privilege  of  communion  with  one  whom  he  considered  so 
truly  a  kindred  spirit.  What  impression  he  made  upon  Whitefield,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  following  entry  in  his  journal : — 

"  At  my  return  home  [from  visiting  a  family]  was  much  comforted  by  the  coming 
of- one  Mr.  Tennent,  an  old  gray-headed  disciple  and  servant  of  Jesns  Christ.  He 
keeps  an  Academy  about  twenty  miles  from  Philadelphia,  and  has  been  blessed  with 
foor  gracious  sons,  three  of  which  have  been,  and  still  continue  to  be,  eminently  uscAil 
io  the  Church  of  Christ.  He  brought  three  pious  souls  along  with  him,  and  rejoiced 
me  by  letting  me  know  how  they  had  been  spoken  evil  of  for  their  Master*^  sake.  He 
is  a  great  friend  of  Mr.  Erskine  of  Scotland;  and,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  both  he  and 
bit  sons  are  secretly  despised  by  the  generality  of  the  Synod,  as  Mr.  Erskine  and  hia 
friends  are  hated  by  the  judicatories  of  Edinburgh;  and  as  the  Methodist  preachers  (as 
tbej  arc  called)  are  by  their  brethren  in  England.'' 

Whitefield,  on  his  return  from  New- York,  visited  Mr.  Tennent  at  his 
own  house,  and  spent  some  days  with  him.  His  account  of  this  visit  is  as 
follows : — 

*•  Xorember  22.  [1789.]  Set  out  for  Neshaminy,  (twenty  miles  distant  from  Trent 
Town,)  where  old  Mr.  Tennent  lives  and  keeps  an  Academy,*  and  where  I  was  to  preach 
t<Hlay,  according  to  appointment.  About  twelve  [o'clock]  we  came  thither,  and 
found  about  three  thousand  people  gathered  together  iu  the  meeting  house  yard.  Mr. 
William  Tennent  (Jr.),  an  eminent  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  because  we  staid  beyond 
the  time  appointed,  was  preaching  to  them.  When  I  came  up,  lie  soon  stopped;  sung 
t  hymn,  and  then  I  began  to  speak,  as  the  Lord  gave  me  utterance.  At  first,  the 
people  seemed  unaflfected;  but,  in  the  midst  of  my  discourse,  the  power  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  came  upon  me,  and  I  felt  such  a  struggling  within  myself  for  tlje  people  as  I 
warce  ever  felt  before.  The  hearers  began  to  be  melted  down  immediately,  and  to  cry 
much;  and  we  had  good  reason  to  hope  the  Lord  intended  good  for  many.  After  I 
had  finiiihcd,  Mr.  Gilbert  Tennent  gave  a  word  of  exhortation  to  confirm  what  had  been 
delivered.  At  the  end  of  his  discourse,  we  sung  a  psalm,  and  dismissed  the  people 
with  a  blessing — O  that  the  people  may  say  amen  to  it !  After  our  exercises  were  over, 
we  went  to  old  Mr.  Tennent's,  who  entertained  us  like  one  of  the  ancient  patriarchs. 
His  wife,  to  me,  seemed  like  Elizabeth;  and  he  like  Zachary;  both,  so  far  as  I  can 
learn,  walk  in  all  the  commandments  and  ordinances  of  the  Lord  blameless.  Though 
God  was  pleased  to  humble  my  soul,  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  retire  for  a  while,  yet 
we  had  sweet  communion  with  each  other,  and  spent  the  evening  in  concerting  what 
measures  had  best  be  taken  for  promoting  our  dear  Lord's  Kingdom.  It  happened 
very  providentially  that  Mr.  Tennent  and  his  brethren  are  appointed  to  be  a  rresby- 
tery  by  the  Synod,  so  that  they  intend  bringing  up  gi*acious  youths,  and  sending  them 
out  from  time  to  tune  into  the  Lord's  vineyard.  The  place  wherein  the  young  men 
study  now,  is,  in  contempt,  called  the  College,  &c.  Friday,  November  23d,  parted 
with  dear  Mr.  Tennent  and  his  other  worthy  fellow  labourers;  but  promised  to  remem- 
ber each  other  publicly  in  our  prayers." 

Mr.  Tennent,  previous  to  the  division  of  the  Synod,  had  been  a  member 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia;  bat,  at  that  time,  he  joined  the  Pres- 
bytery of  New  Bmnswick,  to  which  also  his  sons,  Gilbert  and  William,  were 
attached. 

His  health,  for  some  time  before  his  death,  was  so  infirm,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  withdraw  Ihrom  his  pastoral  duties,  and  hb  pulpit  was  supplied 
by  the  Presbytery.  His  connection  with  his  congregation  is  supposed  to 
hare  been  dissolved  in  1742 ;  but  his  name  is  enrolled  among  the  members 
of  the  New  Bnmnriek  Preabftery  in  the  following  year,  (1744,^  aiid\L%\& 
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mentioned  iilso  as  being  present,  the  same  year,  at  the  ordination  of  his 
successor.  He  died  at  his  own  house,  in  Neshaminy,  May  6,  1746,  aged 
seventy-three ;  and  was  buried  in  the  Presbyterian  burying-ground,  whore 
his  grave  is  still  to  be  seen.  Mrs.  Catharine  Tennent,  his  widow,  died  in 
Philadelphia,  May  7,  1753,  aged  seventy. 

Mr.  Tennent  had  five  children, — four  sons  and  one  daughter.  Three  of 
his  sons,  Gilbert,  William  and  John,  form  the  subjects  of  distinct  sketches 
in  this  work. 

Charles,  the  youngest  son,  was  born  at  Colrain,  in  the  County  of  Down, 
Ireland,  on  the  3d  of  May,  1711 ;  and  was,  therefore,  at  the  time  of  his 
father's  emigration,  seven  years  of  age.  He,  like  his  elder  brothers,  received 
his  education  at  the  Log  College.  He  was  taken  on  trial  by  the  Philadel- 
phia Presbytery,  in  May,  1736,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  on  the  20th 
of  September  following.  After  preaching  for  twenty-six  years  to  the  people 
of  White  Clay  Creek  in  Delaware,  by  whom  he  was  highly  esteemed  as  a 
faithful  minister,  he  resigned  his  charge,  owing  to  their  inability  to  fulfil 
their  engagements  in  respect  to  his  support ;  and,  shortly  after,  in  1763« 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  united  congregations  of  Buckingham  and  Black- 
water.  Here  he  remained  four  years,  during  which  time  he  had  the  super- 
vision of  a  boarding  school  for  boys,  in  which  employment  he  seems  to  have 
been  assisted  by  his  son,  Mr.  William  Mackay  Tennent.  Having  lost  his 
wife,  Mr.  Tennent,  shortly  after  his  settlement  at  Buckingham,  was  married 
a  second  time  to  a  widow  lady  in  Philadelphia, — -a  member  of  his  brother 
Gilbert's  church ;  and  this  marriage  was  fruitful  of  evils  that  seem  to  have 
continued  till  the  day  of  his  death.  After  being  dismissed  from  Buckingham, 
he  accepted  an  invitation  to  supply  the  congregations  of  Broad  Creek  and 
Little  Creek,  in  Sussex  County,  De.;  and  here  he  continued  his  labours 
till  November,  1769.  It  is  due  to  historic  truth  to  state  that  his  mani- 
fold trials,  in  connection  no  doubt  with  the  prevailing  fashion  of  moderate 
and  even  immoderate  drinking,  led  Mr.  Tennent  to  excessive  indulgence  in 
this  way,  until  the  case  attracted  public  attention,  and  finally  brought  him 
into  painful  relations  with  his  Presbytery.  The  facts,  as  they  are  presented 
in  a  document  before  me,  while  they  are  highly  monitory,  are  fitted  to 
awaken  the  deepest  sympathy.  His  health  gradually  declined  during  sev- 
eral of  his  last  years,  and  he  died  on  the  25th  of  February,  1771,  aged  fifty- 
nine  years. 

Charles  Tennent  had  a  son,  William  Mackay,  who  became  a  distin- 
guished minister.  He  was  graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1763, 
and  began  to  preach  when  he  was  in  his  twenty- third  year.  He  was  ordained 
on  the  17th  of  June,  1772,  as  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  in 
Greenfield,  Conn.  In  December,  1781,  he  resigned  his  charge,  and  accepted 
an  invitation  from  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Abington,  near  Philadelphia, 
where  he  continued  till  his  death,  which  took  place  about  the  beginning  of 
December,  1810.  He  was  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey 
from  1785  till  1808,  when  he  resigned  his  office.  He  received  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Yale  College  in  1794.  He  was  Moderator  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  1797.  His  wife  was  a 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bodgers  of  New  York.  Dr.  Alexander,  who 
kiuew  him  personally,  represents  him  as  ''a  man  of  great  sweetness  of  tem- 
per and  politeness  of  manner,"  and  as  *'  distinguished  for  hb  hospitality." 
He  states  also  that,  daring  his  last  illness,  which  was  protracted,  though 
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not  aitanded  with  mncfa  pain,  he  was  "  blessed  with  an  nninterrnpted  asso* 
ranee  of  the  &Toar  of  Ood."  An  Address  was  delivered  at  his  funeral 
by  the  Bey.  Dr.  Oreen  of  Philadelphia,  which  was  published. 
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THE   McGREGORES.* 

Jamss,  1718—1729. 
David,  1737—1777. 

James  McOrsoobe  received  a  thorough  classical  and  theological  educa- 
tion, and  had  the  care  of  a  Scot's  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  North  of 
Ireland.  The  sufferings  to  which  Protestants  were  there  subjected,  in 
connection  with  his  inextinguishable  love  of  religious  liberty,  led  him,  with 
three  other  ministers,  and  a  part  of  their  respective  congregations^  to 
migrate  to  this  country.  As  they  were  on  the  eve  of  embarking,  he 
addressed  a  discourse  to  them,  on  the  text — '*  If  thy  presence  go  not  with 
me,  carry  ns  not  up  hence.*' 

Mr.  McQregore,  with  about  one  hundred  families,  arrived  at  Boston,  on 
the  14th  of  October,  1718.  The  next  winter  he  spent  at  Dracut ;  and,  in 
the  spring  following,  sixteen  of  the  families  who  had  accompanied  him  from 
Ireland,  commenced  a  settlement  on  a  tract  of  land  near  Haverhill,  which 
was  then  called  Nutfield,  but  which  they  named  Londonderry.  Mr. 
McGr^ore  now  joined  the  party  from  whom  ho  had  been  temporarily 
separated,  and  on  the  12th  of  April  preached  to  them,  under  a  large  oak 
tree,  the  first  sermon  ever  delivered  in  that  place,  from  Isaiah  xxxii.  2. 
The  spot  is  known,  and  regarded  with  veneration,  to  this  day. 

As  soon  as  the  settlers  had  become  organized  as  a  religious  Society,  they 
proceeded  according  to  the  order  of  the  Presbyterian  Clmrch,  to  invite  Mr. 
McGregore  to  become  their  pastor.  He  accepted  their  call ;  but,  as  no 
Presbytery  then  existed  in  New  England,  the  formality  of  an  installation 
was  dispensed  with.  On  a  day  appointed  for  the  purpose,  the  people  met, 
and  he  solemnly  assumed  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  church  and  congrega- 
tion,— they  in  turn  recognising  him  as  their  pastor  and  spiritual  guide.  He 
preached  to  them  on  the  occasion  from  this  very  appropriate  text — **  More- 
over, I  will  make  a  covenant  of  peace  with  them  ;  and  it  shall  be  an 
everlasting  covenant  with  them  ;  and  I  will  place  them  and  multiply  them, 
and  will  set  my  sanctuary  in  the  midst  of  them  forevermore." 

There  is  a  tradition  that  it  was  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  McGregore 
with  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreil,  then  Governor  of  Canada,  that  the  Colony, 
at  an  early  period,  was  signally  preserved  from  savage  depredation.  The 
two  are  said  to  have  been  intimate  friends  and  correspondents ;  and  the 
Governor,  from  respect  to  the  wishes  of  his  friend,  directed  the  Catholic 
priests  to  charge  the  Indians  not  to  molest  or  injure  any  of  these  people,  as 
they  were  different  from  the  English ;  and  to  assure  them  that  not  only 
would  no  bounty  be  paid  for  their  scalps,  but  that  the  shi  of  murdering 

•Fuk«r*s   ffifl-    Londooctorry.— Tra^'i    Qr«at    Awmkaniog.  —  MS.  fVooi    B«t.    Dr. 
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any  of  them  would  not  be  foigiTen.  Suoh  is  the  tradition ;  and  there  are 
some  ciroumstanceS'  that  give  to  it,  to  say  the  least,  an  air  of  probability. 

The  church  of  which  Mr.  McGregore  became  pastor,  was  the  first  Pres- 
byterian church  in  New  England.  It  is  not  known  how  many  composed 
it  originally,  but  its  increase  was  evidently  rapid.  At  a  Communion  season 
in  1723,  there  were  one  hundred  and  sixty  communicants ;  at  another,  a 
few  months  later,  two  hundred  and  thirty ;  and  at  the  one  immediately 
preceding  his  death,  three  hundred  and  seventy-five. 

Mr.  McGregore  died,  from  a  violent  attack  of  fever,  on  the  5th  of 
March,  1729,  aged  fifty-two.  His  Funeral  Sermon  was  preached  by  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Phillips  of  Andover,  from  Zachariah  i.  5. 

Dr.  Belknap,  in  his  History  of  New  Hampshire,  represents  him  as  **a 
wise,  affectionate  and  faithful  guide  to  his  people,  both  in  civil  and  reli- 
gious matters.*' 

The  Rev.  E.  L.  Parker,  in  his  History  of  Londonderry,  says, — 

*'  His  name  and  memory  were  most  tenderly  cherished  by  his  bereaved  flock,  and 
imooecding  generations ;  and  the  effects  of  liis  labours  among  them  were  long  and 
widely  felt.  He  possessed  a  robust  constitution y  and  had  ei\joyed  firm  and  uninterrupted 
health.  He  had  never  been  visited  with  sickness,  until  seized  with  that  which  termi- 
nated his  life.  Though  at  the  time  but  a  youth,  he  was  among  the  brave  defenders  of 
Londonderry  in  Ireland,  and  discharged  from  the  tower  of  the  Cathedral  the  large  gon 
which  announced  the  approach  of  the  vessels  that  brought  them  relief.  *  *  From 
traditional  remarks,  as  well  as  from  some  few  manuscripts  of  his  which  have  been 
preserved,  we  are  led  to  consider  him  a  man  of  distinguished  talents,  both  natural  and 
acquired.  He  evidently  possessed  a  vigorous  and  discriminating  mind.  He  was 
strictly  evangelical  in  his  doctrinal  views,  and  peculiar! v  spiritual  and  experimental  in 
his  preaching.  During  his  short  but  severe  sickness,  he  manifested  a  firm  unshaken 
ftith  in  the  Saviour,  and  a  lively  hope  of  his  interest  in  the  promises  of  the  Gospel. 
In  the  immediate  prospect  of  death,  he  remarked  to  those  around  him  that  he  trusted 
he  had  known  Christ  from  the  fourteenth  year  of  bis  age,  and  would  cheerfully  confide 
to  his  hands  his  immortal  interests.  •  *  •  His  personal  appearance  was  com- 
manding; his  stature  tall  and  erect;  his  complexion  rather  dark;  and  his  countenance 
expressive." 

In  October,  1706,  Mr.  McGregore  was  married  to  Marion  Cargill,  in 
Londonderry,  Ireland.  They  bad  ten  children,  seven  of  whom,  with  their 
mother,  survived  him. 

David  McGregore  was  the  third  son  of  the  Rev.  James  McGregore, 
«nd  was  born  in  Ireland,  November  6,  1710.  He  received  his  literary  and 
theological  education,  chiefly  under  the  direction  of  the  Eev.  Matthew 
Clark,*  his  father's  successor  in  the  ministry.  A  new  parish,  called  the 
West  parish  in  Londonderry,  having  been  formed,  he  was  invited  to  take  the 
pastoral  charge  of  it.  He  was  ordained  in  1737  ;  but  the  Society  of  which  he 
became  pastor  was  not  actually  incorporated  till  1739.  A  controversy  soon 
arose  between  the  old  and  new  parish,  which  lasted  nearly  forty  years. 

In  the  ''  great  awakening  "  that  took  place  in  1741,  Mr.  McGregore  felt 
a  deep  interest,  and  took  an  active  part.     He  visited  Boston  and  some  other 

*  Matthbtt  Clark  eune  to  this  country  from  Ireland,  soon  after  the  death  of  the  elder 
HoGregore,  and  immediately  repaired  to  Londonderry,  where  he  found  many  of  his  connirymen 
and  former  acquaintance.  At  the  request  of  the  church  aud  congregation,  he  consented  to 
supply  the  pulpit,  uid  take  the  pastoml  care  of  the  people,  though  he  was  not  formally  Installed. 
Being  a  fine  scholar,  he  officiated  also  as  an  instructer  in  the  higher  branches  of  edaeation. 
Though  about  fierentj  years  of  age,  when  he  on  me  to  this  country,  ho  continued  to  labour  in 
Mm  ministry  wi1%  great  yigovr  for  more  than  six  years.  He  had  served  as  an  officer  in  tht  Pro- 
isrtant  amy,  daring  the  eivtt  eomotiens  in  Ireland,  and  received  a  wound  in  the  mtmonSbU 
uAtM  of  Londonderrr ;  but,  after  those  agitations  b^d  subsided,  he  quit  the  military  lenrteey 
•M  prepared  himself  to  wield  the  sword  of  the  Spirit.  He  was  thoroughly  CalTinutio  fn  bif 
religious  views,  genial  in  his  temper,  independent  in  his  feelings,  and  retained  a  good  deal  of 
tlia  martial  spkit  as  long  aa  1m  lived.  Ha  married,  as  his  third  wife,  the  widow  <?  kit  fiWe- 
MMor.    Ha  cued  January  2S,  1785,  aged  aerenty-iiz. 
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plaees  where  the  reyiral  prevailed,  and  reiumed  to  his  people  with  a  fall 
porpoee  to  do  what  he  could,  by  the  Divine  bleesing,  to  bring  about  a 
rimilar  state  of  things  in  his  own  charge.  He  accordingly  delivered  a 
leries  of  very  impresMve  discoarses  from  Ephcsians  v.  14, — '*  Awake,  thou 
that  sleepest,  and  arise  from  the  dead,  and  Christ  will  give  thee  light." 
With  this  effort  commenced  a  remarkable  awakening  among  his  own  people, 
which  resulted  in  largo  additions  to  the  church.  Mr.  McGregore  showed 
himself  a  firm  friend  to  the  revival  of  that  period,  and,  as  an  evidence  of 
it,  his  name  appears  affixed  to  the  Testimony  of  an  Assembly  of  pastors  at 
Boston,  July  4, 1743,  expressing  their  belief  '*  that  there  had  been  a  happy 
and  remarkable  revival  of  religion  in  many  parts  of  the  land,  through  an 
uncommon  Divine  influence."  And,  in  a  letter  accompanying  his  Testi- 
mony, afterwards  published  in  Prince's  History,  he  says, — 

"For  my  own  part,  I  have  seen  little  or  no  appearance  of  the  growth  of  ADtinomian 
errors,  or  any  tbuig  visionary  or  eDthusiastic,  cither  in  my  own  congregation,  or 
&muog  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  where  I  live.  Indeed,  if  asserting  justification 
hr  (kith  alone,  and  denying  it  by  the  law,  as  a  covenunt  of  words,  while  the  eternal 
oMijration  of  the  law,  as  a  rale  of  life,  is  strongly  maintained  in  practice  as  well  as 
IirufesaioD, — if  this,  I  say,  be  Antinomian  doctrine,  then  we  have  a  great  growth  of 
Antinomianism.  Again,  if  asserting  the  necessity  of  supernataral  influence  or  Divine 
energy  in  conversion,  or  the  reality  of  the  immediate  wiineasing  and  sealing  of  the 
Spirit,  be  enthusiasm,  then  we  have  a  remarkable  spread  of  enthusiasm ;  and,  in  these 
K08?«,  may  Antinomianism  and  enthusiasm  grow  more  and  more,  till  they  overspread 
tlie  whole  land." 

In  January,  1755,  the  Presbyterian  congregation  in  the  city  of  New 
York  gave  a  call  to  Mr.  McGregore  to  become  their  pastor.  This  call  was 
regularly  prosecuted  before  his  Presbytery,  which  met  at  Pelham  in  April 
of  that  year,  and  afterwards  at  Boston  in  May  following.  Mr.  McGregore, 
partly  on  account  of  his  strong  attachment  to  his  own  people,  and  partly 
from  a  conviction  that  the  divided  state  of  the  church  to  which  he  was 
called,  gave  little  promise  of  either  ministerial  comfort  or  usefulness, 
declined  the  call.  In  17G4,  he  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from 
the  College  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  McGregore  did  not  survive  his  active  usefulness.  The  last  Sabbath 
that  he  spent  on  earth  was  a  Communion  season  in  his  church.  He 
preached  on  that  occasion  with  his  accustomed  interest  and  animation,  and 
then,  exhausted  by  the  e£fort,  was  carried  out  of  the  house.  He  was  able, 
however,  after  a  short  time,  to  return  and  conclude  the  services  ;  and  this 
was  the  last  meeting  which  he  had  with  his  people.  He  died  in  the  utmost 
peace,  on  the  Friday  following.  May  30, 1777,  aged  sixty-eight  years.  The 
Funeral  Discourse  was  preached  by  the  Kev.  Dr.  Whitaker,  pastor  of  the 
Tal>oriiacle  Church  in  Salem,  from  II.  Kings  ii.  12. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  McGregore's  publications : — A  Sermon 
entitled  •*  Professors  warned  of  their  danger,"  1741.  The  Spirits  of  the 
present  day  tried  ;  A  Sunday  evening  Lecture  at  Boston,  1741.  A  Sermon 
entitled  -'The  believers  all  secured,"  1747.  The  Christian  Soldier:  A 
Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Alexander  Boyd,*  1754.  A  Sermon  on  the 
death  of  the  Eev.  John  Morehead,  1773. 

•AhmxkWDmn  Botd  ftndied  Theologj  at  the  University  of  GImsow,  and  oame  to  thif  oomtrj^ 
probably,  early  in  1718.  In  June  of  that  year,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  MeQregore,  ho  wm 
uken  under  the  care  of  the  Boston  Presbytery,  and,  having  gone  through  the  presoribed  tria]fl« 
vas  lieeiwed  to  pr«Mh  the  Oospel.  He  was  sent  to  preach  first  at  Georgetown,  Ub,,  and  la 
Angost,  1749,  he  receired  a  call  to  settle  in  that  place.  Bat  the  Presbyte^,  haring  in  tka 
neaa  tinia  heard  sodm  anfkTonrable  reports  from  SeoUaod  respeetlng  himr~va«aUii%  «h\  «HM 
ibio  their  haadM,  nItmoedU  to  Um  chanb.  Mod  cited  their  oadidate  ta  apptas  V«te%  teA* 
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The  Bey.  E.  L.  Parker  writes  thus  concerning  Mr.  David  MoGre^re  z-^ 

'  He  was  greatly  respected,  and  his  death  sincerelY  lamented  by  the  people  of  his 
charge.  He  stood  deservedly  high  in  pablic  estimation,  as  a  preacher  and  a  divine. 
Few,  if  any  I  then  upon  the  stage,  were  considered  his  superiors.  His  praise,  as  a  bold, 
Ikithful,  successful  minister,  was  in  all  the  surrounding  churches,  and  his  services 
eagerly  sought.  Though  not  favoured  with  a  collegiate  education,  yet  under  the  pri- 
yate  instruction  of  Rev.  Mr.  Clark,  and  by  his  great  assiduity  and  application  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  he  became  a  scribe  well  instructed  unto  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven,  and  was  able  at  all  times  and  on  all  occasions  to  briqg  forth  out  of  his  treas- 
ure things  new  and  old.  He  was  an  animated  and  interesting  preacher.  His  pulpit 
talents  were  considered  superior  to  those  of  his  father.  His  voice  was  full  and  com- 
manding, his  delivery  solemn  and  impressive,  and  his  sentiments  clear  and  evangeli- 
cal. His  house  of  worship  was  nsually  thronged.  Many  fVom  the  neighbouring  towns 
attended  regularly  upon  his  ministry.  He  excelled  not  only  as  a  preacher  but  as  a 
pastor.  In  the  discharge  of  parochial  duties,  especially  in  catechising  his  flock,  he 
was  eminently  distinguished. ...  He  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree,  a  spirit  of  flrm- 
ness  and  independence,  which  deterred  him  from  shrinking  from  duty  on  account  of 
apparent  danger  or  difficulty." 

Mr.  McGregore  was  married  to  Mary  Boyd,  a  lady  of  fine  personal 
appearance  and  accomplishments,  who,  having  been  early  left  an  orphan, 
was  brought  up  by  his  mother.  She  died  September  28,  1793,  aged 
seventy.  They  had  nine  children.  One  son,  Robert^  was  aid-de-camp  to 
Gkneral  Stark,  at  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne.  Another  son,  Davids  was 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1774,  held  the  office  of  Captain  in  the 
Kevolution,  afterwards  engaged  in  the  buisiness  of  teaching,  and  died  in 
1827.  A  third  son,  James^  settled  in  Londonderry,  was  in  the  earlier  part 
of  his  life  much  engaged  in  public  business,  sustaining  not  only  the  office 
of  a  magistrate,  but  various  offices  of  the  town,  and  was  for  some  years  a 
Representative  in  the  General  Court.  He  posessed  a  well  endowed  and 
well  cultivated  mind.  He  died  much  lamented  on  the  23d  of  June,  1818, 
aged  seventy. 
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EBENEZER   PRIME. 

1719—1779. 

FROM  THE  REV.  SAMUEL  I.  PRIME,  D.  D., 

New  York,  April  26, 1852. 
My  dear  Sir:  I  send  you,  agreeably  to  your  request,  the  following  notice, 
from  such  materials  as  I  have  been  able  to  gather,  of  my  venerable  great- 
grandfather.    As  there  is  nobody  now  living  who  remembers  him,  I  have 
to  depend  of  course  chiefly  upon  family  records  and  traditions. 

The  Primes  came  from  England, — three  brothers  of  them,  in  the  latter 
kalf  of  the  seventeenth  century.  One  settled  in  Bowlcy,  Mass.;  and  from 
him  descended  the  Primes  who  have  been  known  in  the  mercantile  circles 

Upoo  hlB  making  what  seemed  peoitent  aoknowledgmenta  of  the  sin  irith  which  ho  was  ohmrged, 
the  Presbrtery  oontinaed  his  Hoense,  at  the  same  time  administering  to  him  a  sharp  rebake. 
After  a  while,  he  returned  to  Georgetown,  and  in  Jane,  1750,  the  people  renewed  their  eall  to 
him,  and  about  the  same  time  he  was  also  invited  to  settle  at  Newcastle,  Me.  The  Ihresbytery 
recommended  both  calls  to  his  consideration ;  but  he  thought  proper  to  decline  them  both.  In 
1T61,  the  can  from  Georgetown  was  a  second  time  renewed,  and,  in  November  of  that  year,  he 
Mcepted  it.  Difficulties,  however,  arose,  either  on  the  part  of  the  people  or  of  the  Presbjterr, 
whioii  prevented  his  becoming  the  pastor  of  that  church.  In  1754,  he  acoepteil  a  caH  fhmi  tne 
dhmrdi  In  Newcastle,  und,  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  was  ordained  at  Newburjport,  on  the 
Iflh  of  September  of  that  year.  He  remained  at  Newcastle,  constantly  involve«I  in  difficulUes, 
•ad  laboonng  to  very  little  aooeptanoe,  until  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1758,  when  his  dismif- 
iloB  waa  ilBaliy  effseted.    I  find  no  timoe  of  him  afterwards. 
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of  New  York  for  tlie  laat  fifty  years.  Another  went  to  North  Carclina, 
and  the  name  is  there  perpetuated  to  this  day.  A  third  brother  was  one 
of  the  first  settlers  of  the  old  town  of  Milford,  Conn.  Of  this  last  men- 
tioned brother,  whose  name  was  JameSy  my  great-grandfather  was  the  second 
son,  and  was  born  July  21,  0.  S.,  1700.  The  stormy  period  of  the  Bevo- 
lotionary  war  destroyed  the  records  of  those  early  years,  of  which  I  should  be 
glad  to  say  more  than  is  now  possible ;  for  I  can  learn  nothing  of  his  youthful 
training  till  he  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1718.  Ho  was  probably 
licensed  to  preach  by  an  Association  in  Connecticut,  very  shortly  after  his 
graduation ;  for,  at  the  early  age  of  nineteen,  he  was  preaching  at  Hunting- 
ton, L.  I.,  as  an  assistant  to  the  Rev.  Eliphalct  'Jones,*  pastor  of  the 
church  of  that  town.  After  a  service  in  this  capacity  of  four  years,  he  was 
ordained  as  colleague  of  Mr.  Jones,  by  a  council  of  ministers,  half  of  them 
from  Connecticut,  and  half  from  the  Eastern  part  of  Long  Island.  Hap- 
pily settled  over  his  first,  and  as  it  pleased  God,  his  only,  charge,  he  took 
to  himself  a  wife — Margaret  Sylvester,  of  Shelter  Island,  October  2,  1723. 
She  died  September  26, 1726 ;  leaving  two  children.  He  was  subsequently 
married  to  Experience,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Young  of  Southold.  She 
died  January  1,  1734, — the  mother  of  three  children.  The  eldest  child, 
hearing  his  father's  name,  was  a  lovely  youth,  remarkable  for  his  piety. 
While  a  member  of  Yale  College,  but  at  home  during  vacation,  he  fell  sick 
and  died,  having  completed  his  eighteenth  year.  After  seventeen  solitary 
jeara,  Mr.  Prime  was  married,  a  third  time,  to  Mrs.  Hannah  Carle,  a 
widow,  who  died  February  9,  1776. 

Only  one  of  the  children  by  either  marriage,  and  he  a  child  of  the  second 
wife,  left  motherless  at  the  age  of  three  weeks,  survived  the  father.  His 
name  was  Benjamin  Young  Prime.  He  was  bom  December  20,  1733 ; 
entered  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  then  in  its  cradle  at  Newark,  in  July, 
1748,  and  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1751.  After  pursuing  the  study  and 
practice  of  medicine  several  years,  he  became  a  Tutor  in  the  College  at 
which  he  graduated  in  1756,  and  continued  in  the  office  about  a  year.  In 
1762,  he  went  to  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  higher  advantages 
than  our  country  then  afforded,  for  the  study  of  medical  science.  After  a 
residence  abroad  of  between  two  and  three  years,  he  took  his  degree  in 
medicine  at  the  University  of  Leyden,  on  which  occasion  he  delivered  a 
Latin  Dbsertation  which  was  published  there  in  a  handsome  quarto  pamph- 
let. He  became  a  highly  accomplished  scholar, — eminent  for  his  mathemat- 
ical, philosophical  and  classical  attainments.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  writ- 
ing with  great  facility  both  prose  and  poetry,  in  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  and  Spanish  languages ;  and  in  the  opening  of  the  Kevolutionary 
straggle,  his  patriotic  and  popular  songs  spread  like  wildfire  over  the  land, 
and  helped  to  kindle  the  sparks  of  liberty  into  a  flame.  In  the  Curiosities 
of  American  Literature,  appended  by  Dr.  Griswold  to  D 'Israeli's  CoUeo- 

*  SX.1PHALET  JoxES  ifl  luppoiod  to  have  been  »  son  of  the  Her.  Mr.  Jones,  who  was  eptsoo- 
pally  oni»iac<l  in  England,  oame  to  this  country  at  an  early  period,  and  became  the  first  minis- 
ter of  Fairfield,  Conn. ;  bat,  in  consequence  of  the  burning  of  the  first  Records  of  Fairfield, 
neither  the  time  of  his  installation,  nor  of  his  death,  can  now  be  ascertained.  Ue,  Eliphalttf 
was  bom  at  Concord,  Mass.,  in  the  year  1640.  He  was  invited  to  Huntington  in  January, 
1S76,  baring  previously  declined  an  invitation  to  the  congregation  of  Jamaica.  He  was,  at  tluit 
time,  reading  at  Greenwich,  Conn.  After  some  hesitation,  he  consented  to  spend  a  year  with 
the  people,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  was  settled  with  great  unanimity.  He  continued  in 
that  relation  more  than  half  a  century,  and  died  June  5,  1731,  in  the  ninety -first  year  of  his 
age.  He  is  said  to  hare  been  "  a  man  of  great  parity  and  simplicity  of  mannoni  «a4  a  tii\)i- 
1  ul  and  iueoetsf ul  pnmeber. " 
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tion,  among  the  Revolationarj  odes  and  songs,  some  of  Dr.  Prime's  are 
gathered, — more  remarkable,  however,  for  patrioiio  feeling  than  poetical 
merit. 

After  his  return  from  Europe  in  1764,  he  became  a  practitioner  of  medi- 
cine and  surgery  in  the  city  of  New  York ;  but,  after  a  few  years,  being 
the  only  surviving  son  of  his  father,  who  was  then  becoming  infirm,  he 
returned  to  Huntington,  and  resumed  his  residence  with  his  father;  where 
both  employed  the  little  leisure  which  their  respective  professions  afforded, 
in  the  pursuits  of  elegant  letters,  for  which  their  tastes  and  education  admi* 
rably  fitted  them.  Dr.  Prime  lived  through  the  Revolutionary  war,  and 
died  suddenly,  October  31,  1791,  leaving  two  sons  and  three  daughters. 
The  youngest  son  is  the  He  v.  Nathaniel  Scudder  Prime,  D.  D.,  who  still 
survives  in  a  green  old  age.* 

*  ThU  renerable  man,  sinee  this  letter  from  his  son  wu  written,  liM  been  gathered  to  hit 
fkthere.  He  wm  bom  in  Uuntin^n,  L.  I.,  on  the  21st  of  April,  1785.  He  inherited  froa 
his  father  and  grandfather  a  taste  for  letters,  which  he  enltivated  throngh  life,  and  traasnodtted 
to  his  posterity.  In  1800,  he  first  embraced  Christianity,  as  he  believed,  in  itr  life  aad  powerk 
He  graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1804;  and  on  the  10th  of  October,  1806,  was 
licerSed,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Long  Island,  to  preach  the  Gospel.  For  a  few  yean,  he 
laboured  on  the  East  end  of  the  Island,  especially  at  Sag  Harbour,  where  his  ministry  wai 
attended  by  a  powerful  revival  of  religion.  He  subsequently  preached,  for  some  time,  al 
Freshpond  and  Smithtown;  and,  in  1812,  became  the  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Cambridge,  N.  Y.  Hero  he  spent  nearly  twenty  years  of  eminent  usefiilness,  exerting  a  pow- 
erful influence  throngh  the  whole  region  in  the  several  departments  of  learning,  benevoleneey 
and  religion.  After  a  pastorate  of  seventeen  years  in  Cambridge,  he  was  indnoed  to  t^e 
eharee  of  a  literary  institution  in  that  place,  where  he  bcfioame  greatly  disUngaished  M  a 
teaeher,  while,  at  the  same  time,  his  services  as  a  preacher  were  almost  constantly  pot  ia 
requisidon. 

In  1830,  he  removed  to  Sing  Sing,  N.  T.,  to  take  charge  of  the  Mount  Pleasant  Acasfeny, 
and  supplied  the  Presbyterian  Church  there  for  two  years.  He  established  at  the  same  place  a 
large  and  flourishing  Female  Seminary.  In  November,  1835,  he  removed  this  Seminary  to 
Kewburgh,  where  he  resided  chiefly  for  nearly  eight  years.  In  April,  1843,  he  removed  to 
Williamsburg;  in  April,  1846,  to  Newark,  N.  J.;  in  May,  1847,  to  Ballston  Spa,  where  he 
preached  as  a  stated  supply  for  about  two  years;  in  December,  1840,  to  Sootchtown;  and  In 
April,  1851,  again  to  Williamsburg.  From  June,  1851,  to  October,  1852,  he  suppUed  the  flnt 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Brooklyn,  and  the  rest  of  that  year  supplied  at  Torkville.  Daring  a 
part  of  1854,  he  supplied  at  Wyoming,  Pa. ;  and  in  1855,  for  several  months,  at  Huntington, 
L.  I.  In  April  of  this  year,  he  removed  to  Mamaroncck,  to  the  house  of  his  lon-in-lawy  Mr. 
A.  P.  Cummings,  where  he  died  in  great  peace  on  the  27th  of  March,  1856. 

He  was  a  Trustee  of  Middlebury  Colleee  from  1822  to  1826;  and  of  Williams  College,  from 
1826  to  1831.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  npon  him  by  the  College  of 
New  Jersey  in  1848. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Prime's  publications : — The  pernicious  effects  of  Intcmperaaee 
in  the  nse  of  anient  spirits:  A  Sermon  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  Presbytery  of  Long 
Island,  St  Aquebogue.  1811.  An  Address  before  the  Cambridge  Branch  of  the  Moral  Soeietj 
of  the  County  of  Washington,  1815.  Divine  Truth  the  established  means  of  SanetifleatloB  i 
A  Sermon  delivered  at  the  Annual  meeting  of  the  Washington  Connty  Bible  Society,  1817.  A 
familiar  illustration  of  Christian  Baptism,  in  which  the  proper  subjects  of  that  ordinanee  and 
the  mode  of  administration  are  sscertained  fVom  the  Word  of  God  and  the  History  of  tlie 
Church,  and  defended  from  the  objections  usually  urged  by  the  opponents  of  Infimt  Baptiai 
and  the  advocates  of  Immersion,  1818.  The  year  of  Jubilee,  but  not  to  Africans :  A  SermoB 
delirered  on  the  forty-ninth  Anniversary  of  American  Independence,  1825.  Charge  to  tka 
Rev.  Samuel  Irenssus  Prime,  delivered  at  his  Installation  as  Pastor  of  the  First  Preshjteriaa 
Church  in  Mattewan.  1837.  A  History  of  Long  Island  from  its  first  settlement  by  Earopeaat 
to  the  year  1845,  with  special  referenee  to  its  ecclesiastical  concerns,  1845. 

On  the  5th  of  July,  1808,  he  wu  married  to  Julia  Ann,  daughter  of  M^jor  John  Jemain  <^ 
Sag  Harbour,  L.  I.  They  had  seven  children, — five  sons  nnd  two  daughters.  Two  of  his  sons 
beoame  clergymen,  one  of  whom  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  Prime,  Editor  of  the  New  York  Obeerrer. 

I  knew  the  venerable  Dr:  Prime  quite  well  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  and  alwayi 
regarded  him  as  a  noble  specimen  of  a  man  and  a  minister.  He  was  compactly  bvtlt,  ratlMr 
inclined  to  be  stout,  had  a  fine  intelltji^t  face,  was  qniek  and  easy  in  his  movementi,  said  moei 
agreeable  in  conversation.  He  had  a  mind  of  uncommon  force -and  discrimination;  a  noble  aad 
generous  spirit;  simple  and  engaging  manners;  an  invincible  flrmnem  in  adhering  to  Ills  own 
eonvictions;  an  earnest  devotion  to  the  best  interests  of  his  fellow  men:  an  exoenent  talent 
tofr  the  pulpit;  great  tact  at  public  business;  and  a  remarkably  graceful  Ikcility  at  mfngllBS te 
a  deliberative  body.  In  private  he  had  the  gentleness  of  a  lamb;  but  aometlmef,  in  piulli 
iebftte^  the  lamb  disappeared,  and  the  lion  oame  in  its  place. 
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To  Tetam  to  the  mam  ralijeot  of  mj  narratiye.  With  the  weight  of 
'■ereMuig  yean  and  increasing  laboan,  Mr.  Prime  began  to  feel  the  need 
d  aMJBtance.  As  he  had  been  settled  originally  as  a  colleague  with  his 
fvedeeeflBOT,  so  now  an  associate  was  sought  for  him  ;  and  the  Rct.  John 
Close*  was  set  apart  to  that  work,  October  80,  1766.  Ho  continued  to 
hbonr  with  Ifr.  Prime  nearly  seven  years  ;  but  in  1773  was  dismbsed. 
Ffooi  thLi  time  onward,  the  aged  pastor  had  no  regular  aid  in  the  ministry. 
Though  he  was  very  infirm,  the  state  of  the  coDgregation,  distracted  by  the 
war  of  the  RoTolution,  rendered  it  impracticable  to  provide  him  any  relief. 

The  invasion  of  the  enemy  compelled  the  pastor  and  his  son,  with  their 
fioulies,  to  fly  from  their  home :  throwing  their  plate  into  a  well,  from 
whidi  it  was  reoovered  when  the  war  was  over,  and  taking  with  them  only 
what  they  could  most  readily  carry  in  their  hands.  The  son,  with  his 
joong  family,  fled  from  the  Island,  and  his  aged  father  found  an  asylum  in 
a  retired  part  of  the  town. 

"  Though  the  whole  Island,  especially  the  Western  parts,  suffered  greatly 
from  the  insolence  and  oppression  of  the  soldiery,  and  still  more  from  the 
depredations  of  the  Tories,  under  their  authority  and  protection,  no  town  was 
rabjected  to  equal  outrages  on  their  feelings  and  property  with  Huntington. 
The  seats  in  the  house  of  God  were  torn  up,  and  the  building  converted  into 
i  military  depot.  The  bell  was  taken  away,  and,  though  afterwards  res- 
tered,  it  was  so  injured  as  to  be  useless.  •  Subsequently,  (1782,)  when  the 
eeatest  was  virtually  ended,  the  church  was  entirely  pulled  down,  and  the 
tuaber  used  to  construct  barracks  and  block  houses  for  the  troops,  one  of 
the  former  being  erected  on  Mr.  Prime's  home  lot,  directly  overlooking  his 
house.  And  to  wound  the  feelings  of  the  inhabitants  most  deeply,  these 
frtructures  were  erected  in  the  centre  of  the  burying  ground,  the  graves 
levelled,  and  the  tomb-stones  used  for  building  their  fire  places  and  ovens. 
I  have  often  heard  old  men  testify,  from  the  evidence  of  their  own  senses, 
that  they  had  seen  the  loaves  of  bread  drawn  out  of  these  ovens,  with  the 
reversed  inscriptions  of  the  tomb-stones  of  their  friends  on  the  lower  crust. 

*^The  redoubtable  commander  in  these  sacrilegious  proceedings  was 
Colonel  Benjamin  Thompson,  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  same  man 
who  was  afterwards  created  by  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  known  to  the 
world  as  Count  Rumford,  But  his  acts  in  this  place  have  given  him  an 
immortality,  which  all  his  military  exploits,  philosophical  disquisitions,  and 
scientific  discoveries  will  never  secure  to  him,  among  the  descendants  of 
this  outraged  community.  It  would  seem  that,  during  the  whole  war,  no 
Ktone  was  left  unturned  to  annoy  the  persons,  and  injure  the  property,  of 
the  inhabitants.  Their  orchards  were  cut  down,  (Mr.  Prime *s  among  the 
first,)  their  fences  burned,  and  the  scanty  crops  which  they  were  able  to 
raise  under  these  embarrassments,  were  often  seized  by  lawless  force  for  the 
use  of  the  soldiers,  or  mthlessly  destroyed  to  gratify  their  malice.  The 
aged  pastor  of  the  Congregation,  while  he  lived,  was  peculiarly  obnoxious-  to 
the  oBemy,  on  account  of  his  known  patriotic  views  and  feelings.  When 
the  troops  first  entered  the  town,  at  an  early  period  after  the  battle  of 
Long  Island,  the  officers  housed  their  horses  in  his  stable*  and  littered  them 

*  Jonw  Closi  wm  giadaaM  at  tht  CoUeM  of  N«w  JefMj  in  1763.    After  refii|aiBC  hit 
ekwg«  at  HantingtoD,  be  raaoTed  to  New  Windsor,  N.  T.,  and,  without  being  ihstalled, 
prcaebcd  there,  and  in  the  neighbovrins  plaeei!,  from  1773  to  1796.    He  tfUnraw  iM^d«^  «X 
WatOTford,  when  he  died  im  iJli. 
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with  sheayes  of  unihreshed  wheat,  which  they  did  not  need,  tearing  leavea 
out  of  his  most  yaluahle  books,  or  casting  one  Tdome  of  a  set. into  the  fire, 
to  render  them  valaelees,  without  taking  the  trouble  to  destroy  the  whole. 
While. recordiDg  these  worse  than  Vandal  transactions,  I  am  sitting  in  the 
identical  chair  which  my  graudfUher  occupied  before  me,  and  which  still 
bears  the  deep  marks  of  British  outrage.  And  I  have  books  lying  before 
me,  with  the  impress  of  the  same  sayage  hands  upon  their  mutilated  covers 
and  leaves."* 

The  aged  patriarch,  when  sinking  under  the  numerous  afflictions  of  a  long 
and  laborious  life, — now  approximating  to  fourscore  years,  having  deserted 
his  own  dwelling,  was  compelled  to  live  in  retirement,  and  die  an  exile  in  a 
solitary  neighbourhood  of  his  congregation.  But  even  here  he  was  neither 
inactive  nor  unhappy.  In  his  diary  under  date  of  August  2,  1779,  (only 
two  months  before  his  death,)  we  find  the  following  record: — *'. Through 
the  good  hand  of  God  upon  me,  I  have  lived  to  the  close  of  my  seventy- 
ninth  year,  and  am  entered  upon  my  eightieth  year,  this  being  my  birth  day, 
according  to  the  new  style.  What  a  monument  am  I  of  sparing  mercy!'* 
On  the  25th  of  September,  (or,  according  to  another  account,  on  the  8d  of 
October,)  he  entered  into  his  rest.  He  was  buried  in  the  old  grave  yard, 
the  outrages  upon  which,  a  few  years  afterwards,  I  have  already  detailed; 
and  tradition  has  handed  down  to  us  the  following  incident,  which  testifies 
to  my  ancestor's  patriotism,  and  the  distinction  it  earned  for  him  in  those 
days  of  trial.  When  Col.  Thompson,  (Count  Humford,)  with  a  detach- 
ment of  the  enemy,  took  up  their  quarters  in  the  Huntington  grate  yard, 
the  Colonel  pitched  his  marque  at  the  head  of  my  ancestor's  grave,  in  order, 
as  he  said,  that  he  might  have  the  pleasure  of  treading  under  foot  the  old 
rebel,  every  time  he  went  out  or  in. 

Mr.  Prime,  according  to  the  testimony  of  his  coDtemporariea,  waa  **a 
man  of  sterling  character,  of  powerful  intellect,  and  possessed  1|m  reputa- 
tion of  an  able  and  faithful  divine."  He  was  a  man  of  great  system  in  all 
his  habits,  public  and  private.  Having  gathered  around  him  a  large  and 
valuable  library,  he  was  constantly  adding  to  the  stores  of  his  own  learn- 
ing, and  enriching  the  minds  of  his  people  with  the  fruits  of  his  patient, 
unremitting  labour.  It  appears  from  a  register  which  he  kept  till  the  close 
of  his  life,  that  he  had  written  nearly  four  thousand  sermons.  He  had 
some  peculiar  views  on  the  subject  of  the  Oospel  commission.  Believing, 
as  he  did,  that  the  same  qualifications  and  authority  were  required  to  preaoh 
the  Oospel  as  to  administer  its  ordinances,  he  would  not  consent  to  license 
men  to  preach,  without,  at  the  same  time,  ordaining  them  to  the  ministry. 
These  views  he  defended  in  two  sermons,  and  several  members  of  the  Pres- 
•bytery  of  Suffolk  adopted  the  same.  His  opinion  on  this  subject  was  sab- 
sequently  so  far  modified  by  the  paucity  of  ministers,  and  the  necessitiea  of 
the  times,  that  he  did,  before  the  close  of  his  life,  admit  licentiates  to  preaeh 
in  his  pulpit ;  but  he  would  never  allow  them  to  pronounce  the  benediction, 
which  he  considered  an  official  act,  in  as  high  a  sense  as  the  adminiaUtition 
of  special  ordinances. 

Mr.  Prime  was  eminently  devotional  in  his  spirit,  and  earnest  and  suc- 
cessful in  his  work.  He  sympathized  deeply,  and  his  people  shared  laigely, 
in  the  great  revivals  which  took  place  in  his  day,  especially  that  in  1741. 

*  The  above  pMBfraphi  are  tnm  the  pen  of  my  ikthery  Rev.  Br.  Pfefaat. 
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In  his  dimiy  he  has  detsiled  msny  inieresiing  hato  in  connection  with  ihete 
periods,  which  ^show  that  a  rich  blessing  attended  his  labours. 

Mr.  Prime  published  A  Discourse  on  the  nature  of  Ordination,  delivered 
immediately  previous  to  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Tallmadge.* 

It  would  be  easy  to  extend  this  notice  of  my  yenerable  ancestor,  but  as 
I  suppose  that  I  have  written  enough  for  your  purpose,  I  will  only  add  that 

I  am  very  sineerely  yours, 

S.  I.  PRIME. 


-♦♦■ 


GILBERT  TENNENT.f 

1725—1764. 

OiLBXBT  TsNNENT,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Eev.  William  Tennent,  Senior, 
was  bom  in  the  County  of  Armagh,  Ireland,  February  5,  1703.  He  was 
about  fourteen  years  old,  when  his  father  migrated  to  America.  He  received 
his  education  under  the  paternal  roof,  and  afterwards  assisted  his  fkther  in 
conducting  the  education  of  others.  The  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
was  conferred  upon  him  by  Yale  College  in  1725.  His  first  permanent 
religions  impressions  were  received  in  his  fifteenth  year,  through  the  exer- 
tions of  his  father,  on  his  passage  across  the  Atlantic ;  bat  it  was  several 
years  before  he  gained  comfortable  evidence  of  being  spiritually  renewed. 
Id  this  interval,  he  pursued  a  coarse  of  theological  reading,  and  subse- 
quently devoted  a  year  to  the  study  of  medicine,  under  an  apprehension 
that  his  spiritual  state  would  not  justify  his  entering  the  ministry.  But, 
about  1724  or  1725,  his  experience  became  more  decided  and  satisfactory, 
80  that  he  had  no  longer  any  doubt  that  he  was  called  to  preach  the  Oospel ; 
and,  in  due  time,  he  presented  himself  as  a  candidate  to  the  Presbytery  of 
Philadelphia,  of  which  his  father  was  a  member.  In  his  trials  before  the 
Presbytery,  he  appeared  to  uncommon  advantage,  and  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  May,  1725.  Shortly  after  his  licensure,  he  preached  for  some 
time  at  Newcastle,  De.,  and  received  a  call  to  settle  there ;  but  he  took 
h»  leave  so  abruptly  as  to  excite  no  small  displeasure  among  the  people. 
The  congregation  and  the  Presbytery  of  Newcastle  complained  to  the 
Synod  on  the  subject,  and  a  letter  was  produced  declaring  his  acceptance 
of  the  call.  The  Synod  decided  that  his  conduct  was  too  hasty,  and  the 
Moderator  reproved  him,  and  exhorted  him  to  greater  caution  in  future. 
He  is  said  to  have  received  the  rebuke  with  great  meekness.  Ho  was 
ordained  at  New  Brunswick,  by  the  Philadelphia  Presbytery,  in  the  autumn 
of  1726.  He  would  have  been  called,  shortly  after,  to  Norwalk,  Conn., 
had  not  the  Fairfield  Association  interposed  their  judgment  that  he  ought 
not  to  be  taken  from  **so  destitute  a  region  as  the  Jersies."     From  the 

*  BuMjAMiM  TALLMAsea  WM  bom  in  New  Haren,  Cenn.,  Janiuury  1,  1725;  wm  gudoaled 
%i  Tale  CoUem  in  1747:  wm  ordained  MidinitAlledpactor  of  the  ohnroh  in  BrookhaTMi,  L.  I., 
OetdUr  23,  1754;  wai  dimincd  Jnne  15,  1785;  and  died  Febrnaxy  5,  1786,  aged  lizty-oae 
jcan.  He  was  a  Sm  Mholar  and  an  able  diyine.  He  wae  the  flather  of  the  late  Golenei  Ben- 
jmia  TanmadflB,  of  BevolntlonarT  fame. 

t  Dr.  Finley's  Sannon  on  bia  death.— OUUei*  Hift.  OoU.— A«emb.  Mi«.  Mag.  I.— Hiit. 
Log  CoO.— Wobater's  MSS. 
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eQminenoement  of  Iub  miniitrj,  his  preaehing  ezoiied  great  aitesiiim;  and 
his  popular  and  oommanding  powers  were  acknowledged,  eren  l^  those  whe 
disrelished  the  doctrines  he  preached,  or  thought  him  chaigeable  with  liBdne 
severity. 

When  he  settled  at  New  Brnnswiek,  he  found  there  seYeral  Terj  godly 
persons,  who  had  been  brought  into  the  church  under  the  ministry  ^  fhe 
Rev.  Theodore  Jacobus  Frelinghuysen, — one  of  the  most  eminent  ministers 
of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church ;  and  that  excellent  man  sent  him  a  letter 
on  **  the  necessity  of  rightly  dividing  the  word,"  which  made  a  powerful 
impression  on  his  mind,  and  greatly  quickened  his  zeal  in  his  Master's 
cause.  During  the  first  year  and  a  half  after  his  settlement,  though  he  was 
much  admired  as  an  able  and  impressive  preacher,  there  seems  to  have  been 
little  visible  fruit  from  his  labours.  A  severe  illness,  which  occurred  about 
the  close  of  that  period,  brought  him  into  the  attitude  of  deep  humiliation 
in  view  of  his  want  of  success,  and,  from  that  time,  he  became  far  more 
earnest  and  pungent  in  his  preaching,  and  had  the  pleasure  soon  to  witness 
a  corresponding  change  in  the  state  of  his  congregation. 

In  1738,  he  laid  before  the  Synod  ''sundry  large  letters,"  which  had 
passed  between  him  and  the  Rev.  David  Cowell  of  Trenton,  in  regard  to 
the  true  motive  that  should  influence  our  obedience  to  God; — whether  it 
should  be  wholly  a  desire  for  his  glory,  or  whether  there  should  also  be  a 
desire  for  our  own  happiness;  —  in  other  words,  whether  disinterested 
benevolence  is  the  essence  of  holiness.  The  largo  committee,  to  whom  the 
papers  were  referred,  heard  both  parties,  and  delayed  their  decision  for  a 
year.  The  result  to  which  they  came,  did  not  satisfy  Tennent;  and  he 
again  introduced  the  matter  in  1740,  but  the  Synod,  by  a  large  majority, 
refused  to  consider  it.  This  he  represented,  in  a  paper  which  he  read  a  few 
days  after,  on  the  deplorable  state  of  the  ministry,  as  sanctioning  the  doctrine 
that  there  is  no  difference  between  seeking  the  glory  of  God  and  our  own 
happiness,  and  that  nelf-love  is  the  foundation  of  all  obedience. 

In  the  year  1740,  he  was  prevailed  on  by  Whitefield  to  accompany  him 
on  a  ''preaching  tour"  to  Boston ;  and  this  tour  undoubtedly  constituted 
one  of  the  great  events  of  his  life.  With  a  fixedness  of  purpose  which  was 
proof  against  all  obstacles,  he  set  off,  in  the  winter  season,  to  visit  a  part 
of  the  country  where  he  was  an  entire  stranger,  and  where  he  knew  his 
ministratLons  must  prove  to  many  exceedingly  unwelcome.  He  reached 
Boston  on  the  13th  of  December,  and  continued  there  for  nearly  three 
months,  preaching  almost  every  day  with  great  power,  and  producing  of 
course  a  divided  public  opinion-  corresponding  to  that  which  already  existed 
in  respect  to  the  labours  of  Whitefield.  The  effect  of  his  preaching  in 
Boston  is  thus  described  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Prince,  minister  of  the  Old  South 
Ohurch,  and  the  well  known  author  of  the  Christian  History :- — 

**  It  was  both  terrible  and  searching.  It  was  for  matter  Justly  terrible,  as  he, 
aooording  to  the  inspired  oracles,  exhibited  the  dreadful  holiness,  justice,  law-threat- 
enings,  truth,  power  and  maiesty  of  God,  and  his  anger  with  rebellious,  impenitent  and 
Ohristless  sinners;  the  awftil  danger  they  were  in  every  moment  of  being  stm^ down 
to  hell,  and  damned  forever,  with  the  amazing  miseries  of  that  place  of  torment.  By 
hisaroiuiog  and  spiritual  preaching,  deep  and  pungent  convictions  wire  wrought  m 
the  minds  of  many  hundreds  of  persona  in  that  town;  and  the  same  efm  was  pro- 
duced in  several  seores,  in  the  neighbouring  congregations.  And  now  wa^  such  a  dme 
as  we  never  knew.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Cooper  was  wont  to  say  that  more  came  to  htm  hi 
one  we«k  in  deep  concern,  than  in  the  whole  twenty-four  years  of  Us  preeedtng  Binlrtry. 
I  can  say  also  the  same  as  to  the  numbers  who  repaired  to  me.'' 


■  ♦ 
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d.     Being  uaturally  a  roan  of  strong  feelings,  and  fullj  oonvinood  '  ij 

large  portion  of  the  roinisters  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  were  /I 

I  to  the  revival  of  which  he  was  so  zealous  a  promoter,  he  took  it  ■*}. 

inuelf  to  denounce  them  in  terms  of  most  unsparing  reprobation ; 

eonduct,  viewed  at  this  distance,  though  dictated  no  doubt  by  an 
regard  to  the  cause  of  Chrint,  cannot  be  regarded  otherwise  than 
reprehensible.  It  is  to  his  honour,  however,  that,  wliilo  he  was  a 
d  instrument  in  occasioning  the  division,  he  was  no  less  active, 
en  years  after,  in  healing  it.  He  wrote  and  published  a  pamphlet, 
ign  of  which  was  to  bring  about  a  re-union  of  the  two  parties  ;  and 
lot  without  very  considerable  effect. 

lefield's  disciples  and  admirers  in  Philadelphia,  having  formed  a  new 
kerian  congregation,  turned  their  eyes  to  Gilbert  Tennent  as  a  suit- 
rson  to  become  its  pastor ;  and  in  May,  1743,  just  two  years  after 
Hare  of  the  Synod  in  the  same  city,  they  presented  their  cull  to 
9e  accepted  it  at  once,  from  a  conviction  that  his  field  of  usefulness 
thereby  be  greatly  enlarged ;  and,  accordingly,  he  was  regularly 
1  from  the  church  in  New  Brunswick,  which  he  had  served  for  sixteen 

With  the  church  to  which  he  was  now  introduced,  he  continued 
the  residue  of  his  ministry  and  of  his  lifis  which  was  about  twenty 

He  seems  to  have  learned  wisdom  by  his  previous  experience  ;  for 
sr  afterwards  manifested  any  thing  of  a  controversial  spirit,  but  lived 
b  harmony  with  his  brethren,  and  with  all  around  him.  His  minis- 
Philadelphia  was  marked  by  great  diligence  and  fidelity,  and  was 
d  by  many  manifest  tokens  of  the  Divine  blessing.  It  may  bo 
1,  however,  whether  his  preaching  was,  to  the  mass  of  hearers,  so 
ble  after  his  removal  as  before  ;  for,  instead  of  preaching  from  short 
Iff  he  had  been  accustomed  to  do,  he  snbsecjuently  wrote  his  sermons 
d  read  his  manuscript  somewhat  closely  ;  the  consequence  of  which 
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of  it  tbai  remaiiui  ib  found  in  the  diary  of  Mr.  Dayies.    NoUiing  is  known 
coDoerning  the  impreflsion  that  Tennent  produced  in  England ;  but  there  eni  ^ 
be  no  doubt  that,  with  hU  comparatiYcly  rough  exterior,  and  unpolished 
manners,  he  must  hare  suffered  not  a  little  from  a  comparison  with  his 
highly  aoeomplished  and  attractive  colleague. 

About  three  years  before  his  death,  he  became  so  infirm  as  to  be  unaUe 
to  meet  the  demands  which  were  made  upon  him  by  a  large  congregt- 
tion;  and,  accordingly,  in  December,  1762,  the  Rev.  Gkorge  Buffield, 
then  of  Carlisle,  was  called  to  the  co-pastorship  with  him.  Tbii 
call  Mr.  Buffield  declined  ;  and  the  congregation  remained  without  another  f 
pastor  as  long  as  Mr.  Tennent  lived.  He  died  on  the  23d  of  July,  1764,  f 
in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age. 

Of  the  circumstances  of  his  death  it  is  believed  that  the  only  record  that 
remains  is  in  Dr.  Finley's  Commemorative  Discourse.     He  says, — 

"  He  had  an  habitual,  nnshakcn  assnrance  of  his  interest  In  redeeming  love,  for  tbe 
ipaoe  of  more  than  forty  years:  but,  eight  days  before  his  death,  he  got  a  more  clear 
and  affeaing  sense  of  it  still.  And  though  he' lamented  that  he  bad  done  so  little  for 
God,  and  that  his  life  had  been  comparatively  unprofitable,  yet  he  triumphed  in  the 
grace  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  had  |>ardoned  all  his  sins,  and  said  his  assurance  of  aalva- 
tion  was  built  on  the  Scriptures,  and  vas  more  sure  than  the  sun  and  moon." 

President  Finley's  Sermon  just  referred  to  was  preached  on  the  2d 
of  September  following  his  death.  This,  together  with  an  Appendix,  and  i 
Funeral  Eulogy  by  a  young  gentleman  in  Philadelphia,  was  soon  after  pub- 
lished. The  inscription  on  the  monumental  stone,  which  his  congregation 
placed  over  his  remains,  was  written  by  his  friend  Dr.  Finley,  and  is  in 
classic  Latin.  Mr.  Tennent  was  one  of  the  original  Trustees  of  the  Col- 
lege of  New  Jersey,  and  held  the  office  till  his  death. 

Of  Mr.  Tennent 's  first  marriage  I  find  no  record,  but  his  wife  died  a 
short  time  before  he  made  his  tour  to  Boston  ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  been 
*'  so  much  supported,  that  he  was  able  to  preach  her  Funeral  Sermon,  whik 
■he  lay  before  him  in  the  coffin."  His  second  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Cornelia  De  Feyster,  and  who,  at  the  time  he  was  married  to  her,  was  the 
widow  of  Matthew  Clarkson  of  New  York,  died  on  the  19th  of  Mareh, 
1758,  aged  fifty-seven.  He  was  afterwards  married  to  Mrs.  Sarah  Spafford, 
widow  of  a  Mr.  Spa£ford  of  New  Jersey.  He  had  three  children  by  the 
last  marriage.  He  made  his  will,  October  20,  1763,  giving  three  hundred 
pounds  and  his  libraiy  to  his  son  G liberty  and  directing  that  he  should  be 
*'  put  to  learning,"  in  the  hope  that  he  might  be  qualified  for  the  ministiy. 
He  provides  also  for  his  daughters,  Elizabeth  and  Cornelia.  He  consti* 
luted  his  wife,  his  brother  William,  and  the  Worshipful  John  Lyal  of 
New  Brunswick,  the  guardians  of  his  children.  His  son  was  lost  at  sea. 
One  daughter,  Elizabeth,  died  early ;  the  other, — Cornelia,  was  married  to 
Dr.  William  Smith,  a  respectable  physician  of  Philadelphia. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Gilbert  Tconont's  publications: — Solemn 
Wamii^^  to  the  seeure  world,  from  the  God  of  terrible  majesty ;  or,  the 
presumptuous  sinner  detected,  his  pleas  considered,  and  his  doom  displayed, 
(a  Tohime,)  1735.  The  necessity  of  receiving  the  truth  in  love,  considered 
in  a  Sermon  preached  at  New  Brunswick,  with  eulargement«,  1735.  The 
dark  depths  of  Divine  PlroTidence  opened  and  vindicated  from  the  imperti- 
Mttl  eavila  of  ibolish  Men :  In  a  Sermon  on  II.  Thess.  ii.  12,  preached  at 
Hew  Bmnswiok.  with  onlaigeBeBts,  17S5.  Memoir  of  his  brother,  John 
it»  aal  aa  SsposlnlalQry  Add^^ess  to  saints  and  sinners,  1735.    Seven 
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Sermons  in  a  volame  of  "  Sermons  on  Saorsmental  occasions,  bj  divers 
ministers/'  1789.  The  Bighteouaness  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  ooo- 
sidered  in  a  Sermon,  1740.  The  danger  of  an  unconverted  ministry,  con- 
sidered in  a  Sermon  on  Mark  vi.  34,  preached  at  Nottingham,  Pa.,  1740. 
A  Sermon  on  Justification,  preached  at  New  Brunswick,  1740.  The 
Espousals,  or  a  Passionate  Persuasive  to  a  marriage  with  the  Lamb  of 
Ood: — ^In  a  Sermon  preached  at  New  Brunswick,  1741.  Bemarks  on  a 
Protestation  presented  to  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  1741.  Two  Sermons 
preached  at  New  Brunswick,  on  the  Priestly  office  of  Christ,  and  the  virtue 
of  Charity,  1742.  The  necessity  of  holding  fast  the  truth,  represented  in 
three  Sermons  in  New  York.  With  an  Appendix  relating  to  errors  lately 
vented  by  some  Moravians,  &c.,  1743.  The  Examiner  Examined,  or 
Gilbert  Tennent  harmonious.  In  answer  to  a  pamphlet  entitled  *'  The 
Examiner,  or  Gilbert  against  Tennent,"  &c.,  1743.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordi- 
nation of  Charles  Beatty,  1743.  Twenty-three  Sermons  upon  the  chief  end 
of  man,  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  the  Being  and  Attri- 
butes of  God,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  preached  in  Pliiladclphia,  (u 
volume,  4to,)  1744.  The  necessity  of  thankfulness  for  wonders  of  Divine 
mercies:  A  Sermon  preached  at  Philadelphia  on  occaijiun  of  the  impor- 
tant and  glorious  victory  obtained  by  the  British  arms  in  the  Mediterranean, 
under  the  conduct  of  Admiral  Matthews,  over  the  united  States  of  France 
and  Spain,  and  likewise  the  frustrating  a  detestable  attempt  to  invade 
England  by  a  Popish  Pretender,  1744.  The  necessity  of  keeping  the  soul : 
A  Sermon  preached  at  Philadelphia,  on  Deuteronomy  iv.  9,  1744.  The 
danger  of  spiritual  pride  represented  :  A  Sermon  preached  at  Philadelphia 
on  Romans  xli.  3,  1744.  The  necessity  of  studying  to  be  quiet  and  doing 
our  own  business :  A  Sermon  preached  at  Philailclphia,  1744.  An  Account 
of  a  Bevival  of  Religion,  published  in  Prince's  Christian  Ilistory,  1744.  A 
Discourse  at  the  Opening  of  the  new  Presbyterian  Church.  The  necessity 
of  praising  God  for  mercies  received :  A  Sermon  occasioned  by  the  success 
of  the  late  expedition,  (under  the  direction  and  command  of  General  Pep- 
pereil  and  Com.  Warren,)  in  reducing  the  city  and  fortresses  of  Louisburgh 
on  Cape  Breton,  to  the  obedience  of  his  Majesty,  King  George  the  Second, 
preached  at  Philadelphia,  1745.  Discourses  on  several  subjects — on  the 
nature  of  Justification,  on  the  Law,  and  the  necessity  of  Good  AVorks  vin- 
dicated, (a  volume,  12mo.,)  1745.  A  Sermon  on  the  lawfulness  of  defen- 
sive war,  1747.  A  Sermon  preached  at  Philadelphia  on  the  day  appointed 
by  the  Honourable  President  and  Council,  to  be  observed  throughout  thb 
Province  as  a  day  of  Fasting  and  Prayer.  With  some  enlargement,  1748. 
Brotherly  love  recommended  by  the  argument  of  the  love  of  Christ :  A 
Sermon  preached  at  Philadelphia  before  the  Sacramental  Solemnity.  With 
some  enlargement,  1748.  The  consistency  of  defensive  war  with  true 
Christianity,  1748.  The  late  Association  for  defence  further  encouraged ; 
or  defensive  war  defined,  and  its  consistency  with  true  Christianity  repre- 
sented. In  a  reply  to  some  exceptions  against  war,  in  a  late  composure, 
entitled,  **The  Doctrine  of  Christianity  as  held  by  the  people  called 
Quakers,  vindicated,"  1748.  (Printed  by  Franklin.)  Irenicum  Ecclesias- 
iienm ;  or  a  humble  impartial  Essay  upon  the  Peace  of  Jerusalem,  1749. 
A  Sermon  on  the  Salvation  of  God,  1749.  The  substance  and  scope  of 
both  Testaments,  or  the  distingmshing  glory  of  the  Gospel :  A  Sermon  on 
the  displays  of  Divine  justice  in  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  Christ,  preached 
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at  Philadelphia,  1749.  A  Sennon  preached  at  BurKngton,  N;  J.,  on  die 
day  appointed  bj  his  Ezoellenoy,  the  Oovernor,  with  the  advioe  of  hia 
Majesty's  Council,  for  a  Provincial  Thanksgiving.  Before  the  Qotvmor 
and  others  npon  texts  i^osen  by  his  EKcelleney.  With  a  Pre&tory  Address 
to  Philip  Doddridge,  D.  D.,  1749.  Two  Sermone  preached  at  Barlington, 
N.  J.,  on  a  day  of  Public  Fasting,  on  Matthew  vi.  16,  17,  18,  and  Jimah 
iii.  8.  Dedicated  to  Governor  Belcher,  1749.  The  happiness  of  rewarding 
the  enemies  of  our  religion  and  liberty,  represented  in  a  Sennon 
preached  at  Philadelphia,  to  an  independent  company  of  Volunteers,  at  the 
request  of  their  officers,  1756.  A  Sennon  preached  in  Philadelphia,  on  the 
death  of  Captain  William  Grant,  1756.  Sermons  on  important 'subjects 
adapted  to  the  perilous  state  of  the  British  nation,  lately  preached  in  Phila^ 
delphia,  (a  volume,)  1758.  A  Persuasive  to  the  right  use  of  the  Passions 
in  Religion ;  or  the  nature  of  Religious  Zeal  explained,  its  excellency  and 
importance  opened  and  urged,  in  a  Sermon  on  Revelations  iii.  19,  preached 
at  PhiUdelphia  1760. 

The  following  testimony  concerning  Gilbert  Tennent's  character  is 
extracted  from  Dr.  Fiuley's  Sermon  above  referred  to  : — 

"As  to  his  person,  he  was  taller  than  the  common  size,  and  every  way  proportion- 
able. His  aspect  was  grave  and  venerable;  and  though,  at  first  view,  he  seemed 
reserved,  yet,  upon  nearer  acquaintance,  he  was  ever  found  to  be  eminently  affable, 
condescending  and  communicative;  and  what  greatly  endeared  his  conversation,  was 
an  openness  and  undisguised  honesty,  at  the  greatest  remove  from  artifice  and  dissimu- 
laUon,  which  were  tiie  abhorrence  of  bis  ^al  while  he  lived.  Besides,  he  was  tender, 
loving  and  compassionate;  kind  and  agreeable  in  every  relation;  an  assured  friend  to 
such  as  he  esteemed  worthy  of  his  regard,  and  a  common  patron  to  all  who,  he  appre- 
hended, were  injured  or  distressed. 

**  He  was  of  a  truly  public  spirit,  and  seemed  to  tde\  the  various  cases  of  mankind 
in  general;  but  very  sensibly  partook  in  all  the  good  or  ill  that  befell  his  countrv; 
and  while  he  guarded  against  being  unministerially  pragmatical,  yet,  so  far  as  he 
judged  it  consistent  with  his  character,  he  warmly  interested  himself  in  whatever 
seemed  to  contribute  to  the  safety  and  advantage  of  this  Province  in  partieular.  He 
needed  no  other  motive  to  exert  himself,  than  only  to  be  persuaded  that  the  matter 
in  question  was  an  important  public  good;  and,  in  such  cases,  he  was  much  regarded, 
not  only  because  of  his  known  integrity,  but  his  generoui  and  catholic  dispositioD. 
for,  although  he  was  a  great  lover  of  truth,  and  very  zealous  for  its  propagation,  yet 
he  was  so  far  above  a  narrow  party  spirit,  that  he  loved  and  honoured  all  who  seemed 
to  have  the  root  of  the  matter  in  them,  and  made  it  their  business  to  promote  the 
essentials  of  religion,  though  they  were,  in  various  points,  opposed  to  his  own  senU* 
ments. 

**  He  was,  moreover,  an  example  of  great  fortitude  and  unshaken  resolution.  What- 
ever appeared  to  him  subservient  to  the  advancement  of  the  Redeemer's  Kingdom,  the 
salvation  of  souls,  or  the  common  good  of  mankind,  he  pursued  with  spirit:  and  what 
he  did,  he  did  with  his  might.  If  the  end  seemed  to  be  attainable,  great  obstmctiooi 
and  difficulties  in  the  way  were  so  far  from  dispiriting,  that  they  rather  animated,  hhn 
in  his  eflbrts;  nor  would  he  give  up  the  point,  while  one  glimpse  of  hope  remained. 
Hence  he  accomplished  many  imi>ortant  matters,  which  one  less  determined  and 
enterprising  would  pre(«cntly  have  abandoned  as  desperate,  tie  would  go  thron|^ 
honour'and  dishonour,  through  evil  report  and  good  report ;  and  thouj^  he  had  sensl- 
htlity  with  respect  to  his  personal  character,  as  well  as  other  men,  yet,  if  preaervingit 
seemed,  at  any  time,  to  require  the  omission  of  duty  or  sinfhl  compUances,  he  reaollj 
determmed  to  expoau  himself  to  all  risks;  and  if  adhering  to  the  will  of  God  should  Im 
accounted  vile,  he  resolved  he  would  yet  be  more  vile. 

*'  A  great  part  of  his  life  was  a  scene  of  unremitted  labour.  He  studied  hard, 
travell^  much,  and  preached  often,  while  his  health  and  other  circumstances  per- 
mitted. He  was  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season, — always  about  his  Master's  busi- 
ness. They  who  have  journeyed  or  been  often  with  him  in  company,  could  not  but 
observe  his  constant  endeavours  to  do  good  by  his  conversation!  to  introduce  some 
convincing  or  edifying  topics;  and  his  watching  for  proper  occasions  for  speaking  of 
God.  And  very  fkithful  was  he  in  warning  sinners  of  their  danger,  and  persuading 
them  to  seek  salvation  in  earnest.  Thus  he  plainly  shewed  how  much  religion  was  hh 
element,  and  promoUng  it  the  delightAil  business  of  his  life;  how  benevolent  towards 
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DMLBklsd  lie  was,  and  how  precious  Immortal  louls  were  in  his  esteem.  Every  advan- 
tace  accruing  to  them,  or  to  the  interests  of  religion  in  general,  he  reckoned  as  clear 
gain  to  himself;  nor  were  they  who  divide  the  spoil  ever  more  joy  Ail  than  I  have 
known  him  to  he,  on  occasion  of  tlie  hopefiil  conversion  of  sinners,  whether  by  his  own 
or  the  iQinistry  of  others;  and  often  has  bis  sonl  wept  in  secret  places,  for  the  pride 
and' obstinacy  of  those  who  re(\ised  to  be  reclaimed. 

"  His  great  reading,  with  his  various  and  long  experience  of  the  workings  both  of 
grace  and  corruption  in  the  heart,  made  him  a  wise  and  skilful  casuist,  who  could 
resolve  perplexing  exercises  of  mind  with  clearness,  and  comfort  others  with  those 
eonsolallons  wherewith  he  himself,  in  like  cases,  had  been  comforted  of  God. 

"  He  was  a  faithftil  attendant  on  the  judicatures  of  the  Church,  as  is  natural  for 
one  ao  anxiously  concerned  for  the  interest  of  religion  as  he  wati;  and,  having  accu- 
rately observed  the  effects  of  a  lax  and  negligent  government  in  some  churches,  he 
became  a  more  strenuous  assertor  of  due  and  strict  discipline.  But,  above  other 
things,  the  purity  of  the  ministry  was  his  care;  and  therefore,  at  the  hazard  of  the 
displeaanre  of  many,  and  in  the  face  of  reproach,  he  zealously  urged  every  scriptural 
method,  by  which  carnal  and  earthly-minded  men  might  be  kept  fVom  entering  into 
it,  and  men  of  piety  and  zeal  as  well  as  learning  introiluced. 

"  As  a  preacher,  few  equalled  him  in  his  vigorous  days.  His  reasoning  powers  were 
strong;  his  thoughts  nervous  and  often  sublime;  his  stylo  flowery  and  diffusive;  his 
manner  of  address  warm  and  pathetic, — such  as  must  convince  his  audience  that  he 
was  in  earnest;  and  his  voice  clear  and  commanding;  and  in  a  word,  all  things  con- 

2ired  to  make  him  a  judicious,  zealous,  popular  and  pungent  preacher.     With  admir- 
le  dexterity,  he  detected  the  bold  presumer,  discovered  the  vanity  of  his  confidence, 
and  exposed  the  formal  hypocrite  to  his  own  vicw.^' 
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1729—1732. 

John  Tennent,  the  third  son  of  William  Tennent,  (Senior,)  was  born  in 
the  County  of  Antrim,  in  Ireland,  November  12,  1706.  He  was  but 
twelve   years  old,  when  his  father  came  with  his  family  to  this  country. 

He  had  naturally  strong  feelings  and  a  somewhat  hasty  temper,  which 
often  occasioned  him  sore  trouble  and  bitter  repentance.  His  mental  exer- 
cises, previous  to  and  at  the  time  of  his  hopeful  conversion  to  God,  were 
mos>t  intense,  and  for  a  while  he  seems  well  nigh  to  have  yielded  to  the 
conyiction  that  his  case  was  hopeless.  His  brother  Gilbert,  in  describing 
his  situation  at  that  time,  says, — ^*  I  have,  through  the  riches  of  free  grace, 
been  favoured  with  the  sight  of  many  a  convinced  sinner,  but  never  did  I 
behold  any  other  in  such  a  rack  of  acute  and  continued  anguish,  under  the 
dismal  apprehensions  of  impending  ruin  and  eternal  misery,  from  the  ven* 
geance  of  a  just  and  holy  God."  So  bitter  was  his  agony,  that,  at  one 
time,  he  lay  speechless  for  some  minutes,  and  was  supposed  to  be  actually 
in  the  article  of  death  ;  but,  a  few  hours  after,  his  countenance  kindled  with 
a  glow  of  rapture,  and  he  requested  his  brother  to  sing  the  thirty -fourth 
Psalm,  in  which  he  also  joined  with  uncommon  clearness  and  energy.  His 
brother  William  was  at  that  time  exceedingly  ill,  and  supposed  to  be  past 
recovery  ;  but  such  was  the  fervour  of  his  spirit,  that  he  walked  a  distance 
of  thirty  rods  to  see  that  sick  brother,  that  he  might  communicate  to  him, 
on  this  aide  the  grave,  the  surprising  deliverance  of  which  he  had  been  the 
subject.  Subsequently  to  this,  he  ^Hus  subject  to  intervals  of  great  doubt 
in  respect  to  the  genuineness  of  his  religious  experience ;  though  his  mind 
soon  settled  into  an  habitually  trusting  and  happy  state. 

•  Ifemdr  by  Gilbert  TenDent.'Hist.  Log.  Coll.— Webster's  BiSS. 
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He  wu  educated,  both  classically  and  theologicallj,  at  the  Log  College. 
He  was  taken  on  trial  by  the  Newcastle  Presbytery,  November  21,  1728, 
and  was  licensed  to  preach  on  the  18th  of  September,  1729.  Shortly  aflter 
his  licensure,  he  visited  the  congregation  of  Freehold,  Monmouth  County, 
N.  J., — a  congregation  originally  formed  of  some  Scotch  people,  who,  in 
escaping  from  a  shipwrecked  vessel,  were  cast  upon  the  Jersey  shore. 
These  people  being  Presbyterians,  and  wbhing  to  enjoy  the  ordinances  of 
public  worship,  after  the  manner  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  in 
their  own  country,  set  themselves  to  building  a  church  with  reference  to 
this  object ;  and,  for  some  time,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Morgan  was  employed  to 
preach  to  them ;  but  he  having  left  them  in  the  year  1729,  they  invited 
John  Tennent  to  preach  tm  a  candidate.  Being  a  young  man  of  great 
modesty  and  humility,  it  was  with  no  small  reluctance  that  he  yielded  to 
their  request ;  and  he  even  regretted  his  engagement,  after  it  was  made, 
believing,  as  he  said,  that  they  were  a  people  whom  God  had  given  up  fbr 
the  abuse  of  the  Gospel.  He  was,  however,  agreeably  disappointed  in  his 
visit ;  for  his  very  first  labours  were  instrumental  of  bringing  many  of  his 
hearers  to  serious  consideration  and  inquiry.  This  greatly  encouraged  him, 
insomuch  that  he  told  his  brother  William  that,  though  they  were  a  poor, 
broken  people,  yet  if  they  called  him,  he  would  go  to  them,  even  though 
he  should  be  under  the  necessity  of  begging  his  bread.  They  gave  him  a 
unanimous  call  on  the  15th  of  April,  1730,  and  he  was  solemnly  set  apart 
as  their  pastor  on  the  19th  of  November  following. 

He  had  but  a  brief  ministry  ;  for  his  death  occurred  on  the  23d  of  April, 
1732 ;  and,  for  six  months  previous,  owing  to  his  enfeebled  health,  (he  died 
of  consumption,)  his  brother  William  had  supplied  his  pulpit. 

Gilbert  Tennent  has  given  the  following  account  of  the  closing  part  of 
his  life : — 

'^  As  he  drew  nearer  to  his  end,  his  love  for  his  people  and  concern  for  their  welfare 
increased.  He  would  often  express  himself  to  one  of  his  brothers  in  snch  language  as 
the  following. — '  I  am  grieved  for  my  people:  for  I  fear  they  will  be  left  to  wander  as 
sheep  without  a  shepherd ;  or  get  one  that  will  pull  down  what  I  have  poorly  endea- 
vored to  build  up.'  His  brother,  who  watched  with  him  in  his  sickness,  has  fVequentlv 
overheard  him  in  the  deep  silence  of  the  night,  wrestling  with  God  by  prayer,  with 
sobs  and  tears,  for  his  people.  Yea.  when  so  reduced  by  consumption  that  ho  could 
icaroe  walk  alone,  he  bore  the  pains  of  this  lingering  disease  with  unbroken  patience^ 
and  silent  submission  to  his  Father's  pleasure,  until  it  pleased  God  to  open  a  door  of 
escape  to  his  captive  soul,  through  the  ruins  of  his  decayed  frame. 

''  On  Saturday  evening, — ^the  last  evening  of  liis  life,  he  was  seized  with  a  violent 
pang  of  death,  which  was  thought  by  his  attendants  to  be  the  last;  from  which  unex- 
pectedly recovering,  and  observing  a  confUsion  among  them,  he  addressed  one  whom 
he  saw  uncommonly  afiected,  with  a  checrfViI  countenance,  in  the  following  words*—*  I 
would  not  have  yon  think  the  worse  of  the  ways  of  holiness,  because  you  see  in  me 
snch  agonies  of  distress;  for  I  know  there  is  a  crown  of  glory  in  Heaven  fbr  me,  whfeh 
I  shall  shortly  wear.'  Afterwards,  in  the  nighty  he  often  prayed, — *  Come  Lord 
Jesus !  Oh  Jesus,  why  dost  thou  linger  V  Sometime  before  day,  he  repeated,  with 
humble  confidence,  the  last  words  of  David, — *  Although  my  house  be  not  so  with  God, 
yet  hath  he  made  with  me  an  everlasting  covenant,  oixiered  in  all  things  and  sure;  for 
this  is  all  my  salvation  and  all  my  desire.'    II.  Sam.  xxiii.  5. 

**  About  the  break  of  day,  he  called  his  brother  William  to  prayer,  and  earnestly 
desired  him  to  implore  Heaven  for  his  speedy  removal;  for,  he  said,  he  longed  to  be 
gone.  About  eight  or  nine  o'clock  of  tlie  next  day«  which  was  the  Sabbath,  his  desire 
was  granted,  when  it  pleased  his  Master  to  translate  him  to  that  great  assembly  of  the 
Just,  '  tihe  Church  of  the  first-bom,'  there  to  celebrate  an  eternal  Sabbath  in  praises 
and  songs  of  triumph. 

**  A  few  minutes  before  he  expired,  holding  his  brother  William  by  the  hand,  he 
brc^  out  into  the  following  rapturous  expressions: — *  Farewell,  my  brethren ;  farewell, 
Iktber  and  mother;  farewell,  world,  with  all  thy  vain  delights.  Welcome.  God  and 
FatheTi  welcome,  sweet  Lord  Jesus !    Welcome  death,  welcome  eternity.    Amen  V 
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Then,  with  a  low  TOice.  he  said,  '  Lord  Jesus,  come,  Lord  Jesns !'  And  so  he  fell 
asleep  in  Christ,  and  obtained  an  ahundant  entrance  into  the  everlasting  Kingdom  of 
his  Grod  and  SaTionr." 

He  was  boned  in  the  grave  yard  near  the  ohnrch  in  which  he  had 
preached,  and  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory,  which  still  remains. 
It  bears  the  following  inscription, — more  honourable  to  the  character  of  the 
subject,  than  to  the  poetical  talent  of  the  writer, — by  the  Rev.  Jonathan 
Diekinson  of  £lisabethtown. 

"  Who  quiet  grew  old  in  learning,  virtne,  grace, 
''  Qolck  flnish^sd,  well  yielded  to  death's  embrace: 
''  Whose  mouldered  dast  this  cabinet  contains, 
'*  Whose  soul  triumphant  with  bright  seraphs  reigns; 
"  Waiting  the  time  till  Heaven's  bright  concave  flimie, 
"  And  the  last  trump  rejmirs  his  ruined  frame." 

The  session  of  his  church  made  the  following  entry  oonoeming  him  in 

their  Church  Record : — 

''  A  mournful  providence  and  cause  of  great  humiliation  to  this  poor  congregation, 
to  be  bereaved  in  the  flower  of  youth,  of  the  most  laborious,  successful,  well  qualified 
and  pious  pastor  this  age  afforded;  though  but  a  youth  of  twenty -four  years,  five 
months,  and  eleven  days." 

(Hlbert  Tennent  published  a  short  memoir  of  his  brother  John,  in  con- 
nection with  one  of  his  sermons,  the  subject  of  which  is  Regeneration. 
This  discourse  evinces  a  clear  and  discriminating  mind  ;  and  there  is  much 
reason  to  believe  that,  had  his  life  been  spared,  he  would  have  been  in  no 
wise  less  distinguished  than  either  of  his  brothers. 

His  brother  Gilbert,  in  the  memoir  already  referred  to,  thus  describes 
him  as  a  preacher : — 

"  In  his  public  discourses,  not  to  mention  the  Justness  of  his  method,  the  beauty  of 
his  style,  and  the  fluency  of  his  expression,  by  which  he  chained  his  not  unwilling  hear- 
ers to  his  lips,  he  was  very  awakening  and  terrible  to  unbelievers,  in  denouncing  and 
describing,  with  the  most  vehement  pathos  and  awful  solemnity,  the  terrors  of  an 
offended  Deity,  the  threats  of  a  broken  law,  and  the  miseries  of  a  sinful  state.  And 
this  subject  he  insisted  much  upon,  because  he,  with  many  others,  found  it  the  most 
effectual  and  successful  means  to  alarm  secure  sinners.  He  used  a  close,  distinguish^ 
iog  and  detecting  method,  in  the  application  of  his  sermons,  which,  with. his  pungent 
mode  of  expression,  was  very  piercmg  and  solemn.  But,  as  Dr.  Watts  observes  of 
Mr.  Gouge,  *  he  knew  the  pity  of  Immanuel's  heart,  as  well  as  the  terrors  of  Jehovah's 
hand.'  He  was  as  tender  and  compassionate  in  his  addresses  to  gracious  souls,  as  faith- 
fal  to  brandish  and  apply  the  law's  lancet  to  the  secure ;  and  he  was  as  willing  to 
do  the  one  as  the  other.  But,  indeed,  he  was  very  cautious  of  misapplying  the  differ- 
ent portions  of  the  word  to  his  hearers ;  or  of  setting  before  them  only  a  common  mess, 
and  leaving  it  to  them  to  divide  among  themselves,  as  their  fancy  and  humour  directed 
them ;  for  he  well  knew  that  was  the  bane  of  preaching. 

*'  He  was  a  successful  preacher.  *  *  *  It  may  truly  be  said  of  him  that  he  gained 
more  poor  sinners  to  Christ  in  that  little  compass  of  time  which  he  had  to  improve  in 
the  ministerial  work,  which  was  about  three  and  a  half  years,  than  many  in  the  space 
of  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  years.  But  though  he  was  thus  honoured  with  the 
smiles  <^  Heaven  upon  his  labours,  and  though  favoured  with  the  kind  regards  of  a 
loving  and  generous  people,  who,  had  it  been  possible,  would  have  plucked  out  their 
own  eyes  and  have  given  them  to  him, — so  that  no  minister  before  was  ever  the  object 
of  a  more  respectful  regard  and  sympathy ;  yet  was  he  far  from  being  exalted  in  his 
own  mind,  but,  through  grace,  retained  a  just,  grateful  and  humble  sense  of  Grod's 
distinguishing  goodness  and  his  own  unworthiucss." 
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JOHN   MOORHEAD. 

1780—1778. 

FROM  THE  REY.  A.  W.  HoGLURE,  D.  D. 

Jbust  Cnrr,  September  19, 1864. 

My  dear  Sir :  In  complianee  with  yoar  request,  I  ■end  yoa  the  following 
sketch  of  my  venerable  ancestor,  the  ReV.  John  Moorhead,  which  I  have  com- 
piled, partly  from  original  documents,  and  partly  from  £amily  traditions.  I 
believe  it  embraces  every  thing  concerning  him  that  is  at  once  sufficiently 
important  and  sufficiently  authentic,  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  which  your 
loquest  contemplates. 

In  the  year  1729,  a  large  number  of  fSamilies  landed  at  Boston,  haxing 
left  the  Counties  of  Londonderry,  Donegal,  Antrim,  and  Down,  in  Ireland. 
They  were  of  the  race  generally  called  "Scotch  Irish,"  which  emigrated 
from  Scotland  to  Ireland  in  the  time  of  James  the  First.  •Their  desoend- 
ants  came  to  New  fingland  for  the  double  purpose  of  mending  their  world- 
ly circumstances,  and  enjoying  more  fully  Uie  blessings  of  religious  liberty. 
Most  of  them  settled  in  Boston ;  but  many  of  them  founded  the  towns  of 
SUington,  in  Connecticut,  Colerain  in  Massachusetts,  Londonderry  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  other  places  in  New  England. 

That  portion  of  this  people  which  found  a  home  in  Boston,  made.it  their 
first  care  to  provide  for  the  worship  of  God,  according  to  the  doctrines  and 
usages  of  the  Scottish  Kirk,  so  dear  to  them  and  their  fathers.  From  one 
<^  Uieir  number,  John  Little,  they  purchased  a  lot  of  land,  at  the  comer  of 
what  are  now  called  Federal  and  Channing  Streets.  Either  before  they  left 
Ireland,  or  very  soon  after  their  arrival  in  Boston,  they  invited  Mr.  Moor^ 
head  to  become  their  minister ;  and  he  joined  them  in  the  year  1780. 

John  Moorhead  was  bom  of  pious  and  respectable  parentage,  in  New- 
ton, near  Belfast,  in  the  County  of  Down.  His  father,  a  fiurmer,  alEbrded 
kin  the  best  opportunities  in  his  power  for  a  liberal  education,  which  he 
oompleted  at  one  of  the  Scotch  Universities.  He  came  to  Boston  about 
the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age.  There  is  no  record  of  his  ordinaticm,  and 
ike  presumption  is  that  it  took  place  previous  to  his  leaving  Ireland.  This 
fitile  '*  Chureh  of  Presbyterian  strangers,**  as  they  styled  themselves,  wor^ 
■kipped  at  first  in  a  hmm^  which  stood  on  part  <^  the  ground  they  had  pnr^ 
Aued,  and  whidi  was  dieaply  fitted  up  for  their  aoooaunodaiion.  Tkey 
protested  not  to  be  ashamed  to  worship  Him  in  so  humble  a  sanetuary, 
wkot  for  our  salvation  oondeecended  to  be  bom  in  a  stable.  Aa  tkeir 
numbers  were  enlarged  bj  other  emigrations  from  Seotland  and  Ireland, 
Ikej  fttaetiaed  ^'  diurdi  extension*'  by  adding  two  wings  to  tkeir  nnpretend- 
ing  tabereade.  In  1744,  tkey  wwe  able  to  erect,  on  the  nme  spot,  a  very 
decent  and  eommodious  kouse  of  worskip.  Tkis  again  gave  place,  early  in 
Ikis  century,  to  a  spacious  and  elegant  Gotkic  edifice. 

Tko  firti  meeting  keld  for  ike  election  of  elders, — Mr.  Moorhead  being 
present^ — ^was  on  the  14tk  of  July,  1780.  Tke  elders  tken  choeen  were 
Jokn  Toni^t  Robert  Patton,  Samuel  McClure,  Richard  McClure,  and 
MelIiUmi»  wko  were  solemnly  ordained  to  tke  ofiee.  Tkis  ckorek 
wilA  wd  diieipline  over  all  baptised  poaons,  as  well  as 
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orer  members  in  full  commimion.  The  diBoipline  was  exercised  with  great 
strictness  and  solemnity.  In  1744»  there  were  twelve  elders,  and  the  con- 
gregation was  divided  into  twelve  districts ;  each  of  which  was  assigned  to 
the  care  of  an  elder,  whose  duty  it  was  to  visit  and  pray  with  the  sick 
within  his  honnds,  to  advise  and  reprove,-  as  occasion  might  require,  and  to 
provide  peconiary  aid  for  the  suffering  poor. 

Once  or  twice  in  each  year,  Mr.  Moorhead,  taking  with  him  one  of  the 
elders  in  rotation,'  visited  every  family  of  his  flock, — whether  in  town,  or 
scattered  in  the  country.  In  these  visits,  he  inquired  into  the  spiritual  state 
of  the  heads  of  the  family,  catechised  the  children  and  servants,  and  closed 
by  kneeling  in  prayer,  and  earnestly  pleading  for  the  members  of  the  house- 
hold, aocording  to  the  spiritual  state  of  each.  In  addition  to  this,  and  the 
frequent  visitation  of  the  sick,  he  twice  in  the  year  convened  all  the  &mi- 
lies  in  each  district,  respectively,  at  the  place  of  worship,  where  he  ques* 
tioned  the  older  persons  on  the  doctrines  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and 
again  catechised  the  children  and  youth. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-six,  Mr.  Moorhead  was  married  to  Sarah  Parsons, 
an  English  lady  of  a  bright  and  poetic  turn,  and  highly  educated.  None 
of  their  children  left  issue  except  one  daughter,  who  was  married  to  Alex- 
ander Wilaou  of  Boston.  Mr.  Moorhead's  ministry  lasted  about  forty-four 
years,  till  his  death,  December,  1773,  at  the  ago  of  seventy.  He  was  a 
warm  friend  of  liberty,  but  died  at  the  opening  of  the  Revolutionary  war. 
He  received  from  John  Hancock  substantial  tokens  of  satisfaction  at  his 
course  iii  reference  to  the  rights  of  America.  According  to  his  portraits, 
one  of  which  is  finely  engraved,  he  was  tall  in  stature,  of  a  commanding 
presence,  with  an  agreeable  and  benignant  aspect.  His  Funeral  Sermon 
was  preached  by  the  Rev.  David  McGregore  of  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  from 
the  text, — **  Behold  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  there  is  no  guile.*'  He 
published  nothing  except,  in  connection  with  Jonathan  Parsons  and  David 
McGregore,  '*  A  fair  Narrative  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Boston,  against  the  Rev.  Robert  Abercrombic,  1756.'*  His  papers  were 
destroyed  or  lost,  when  Boston  was  evacuated  by  General  Gage. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  David  McClure,  who  was,  for  many  years,  pastor  of  the 
church  in  £ast  Windsor,  Conn.,  and  who,  when  a  youth)  was  well  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Moorhead,  gives  the  following  estimate  of  his  character : — 

*'  He  was  unwearied  in  his  endeavours  to  promote  the  edification  and  sal- 
vation of  his  people.  His  thoughts  and  plans  of  benevolence  extended 
also  to  their  temporal  concerns.  Ho  encouraged  the  industrious  by  such 
small  pecuniary  aids  as  were  within  his  ability  to  bestow ;  or  solicited  assist- 
ance for  them.  Virtuous  strangers  from  North  Britain  and  Ireland  were 
sure  to  find  a  friend  in  him.  As  a  good  Bishop,  he  was  given  to  hospitality. 
As  a  sample  of  this  benevolence,  allow  me  to  mention  that  it  was  his  cus- 
tom, when  he  heard  of  ministers  from  the  country  who  were  strangers  in 
Boston,  at  public  houses,  to  go  or  send  for  them  to  come  to  his  hospitable 
roof. 

*'  He  was  faithful  and  impartial  in  his  duty,  as  a  reprover  of  error  and 
vice  in  all  their  forms.  While  he  rebuked  with  sharpness,  he  showed  an 
affectionate  concern  for  the  offender,  and  by  meekness  and  condescension 
laboured  to  reclaim  him.  With  equal  cheerfulness  he  visited  the  hut  or  the 
garret  of  the  poor,  and  the  parlour  of  the  rich,  to  do  them  good.  Some 
were  offended  at  the  severity  of  his  reproofs,  and  withdrew  from  his  society 
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to  others  where  they  could  find  more  indnlgenoe.  He  was  aniTersallj 
respected  by  the  good,  and  feared  by  those  of  the  opposite  character.  He 
appeared  less  ambitions  of  fame  than  of  faithfulness  as  a  minister  of  Christ. 

**  Mr.  Hoorhead  was  a  plain,  evangelical  and  practical  preacher.  He 
pidd  very  little  attention  to  the  ornaments  of  style  in  his  pnlpit  perform- 
ances. His  discourses  appeared  to  be  extemporaneous.  He  expounded 
the  Scriptures  in  course  in  the  morning,  and  delivered  a  sermon  in  the  after- 
noon. He  preached  the  Law  and  the  Gospel  in  their  spirituality  and 
parity.  He  insisted  principally  on  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Gospd — 
the  deep  depravity  of  human  nature :  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
ejfioacy  of  the  atonement ;  the  special  agency  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  r^en- 
oration ;  the  necessity  of  repentance,  of  faith  in  Christ,  and  of  good  works. 

*'He  possessed  strength  of  mind,  sprightliness  of  imagination,  and  read- 
iness of  expression ;  but  appeared  indififerent  to  the  choice  of  the  most 
appropriate  phraseology.  His  manner  was  solemn,  afifectionate  and  pathetic. 
His  language  and  manner  were  the  index  of  his  mind.  He  spoke  from  the 
heart.  His  tears  flowed  in  the  earnest,  alarming,  or  persuasive  application 
of  his  sermons.  He  was  an  '  Israelite,  in  whom  was  no  guile.*  Such  was 
the  success  of  his  faithful  labours,  and  the  accession  of  foreign  Protestants, 
that,  in  six  years  after  the  founding  of  the  church,  the  communicants  were 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty.  Four  times  in  the  year  he  celebrated  the 
Lord's  Supper.  They  were  seasons  of  great*  solemnity.  On  these  occa^ 
sions,  Mr.  Moorhead  commonly  had  the  assistance  of  one  or  two  of  his 
brethren,  particularly  the  Rev.  Mr.  McOregore,  and  afterwards  the  Bev. 
Mr.  Clarke,  of  Londonderry,  and  once  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Whitefield, 
when  every  heart  was  moved  by  his  solemn  and  enrapturing  performances. 
On  these  occasions,  each  minister  served  a  table  in  rotation. 

*'  At  those  seasons  of  fervent  zeal  in  religion,  the  house  could  not  con- 
tain the  multitudes  eager  to  hear  the  words  of  eternal  life.  The  doors  and 
windows  were  crowded  with  spectators. 

*'  The  Society  in  general  were  respectable  for  good  morals,  indnsiry, 
sobriety,  attention  to  the  duties  of  family  religion,  and  the  government  and 
education  of  their  children.*' 

I  think  it  proper  to  state  that,  if  a  uniform  tradition  can  be  relied  on, 
my  ancestor  had  a  full  share  of  that  good  humour  and  keen  wit,  which  arc 
generally  understood  to  form  a  leading  trait  in  the  Irish  character.  Thero 
are  many  anecdotes  illustrative  of  this  characteristic,  still  current  among 
his  descendants,  some  of  which  I  might  venture  to  relate,  if  I  did  not  fear 
that  I  should  give  too  great  a  shock  to  the  gravity  of  your  readers.  The 
propensity  seems  to  have  been  as  natural  as  his  breath,  but  never  to  hare 
been  indulged  at  the  expense  of  treating  irreverently  any  thing  of  a  serious 
nature.  With  great  respect  and  affection. 

Yours  most  truly, 

A.  W.  MoCLXJRE. 
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JONATHAN  PARSONS  * 

1780—1776. 

Jonathan  Pabsons  was  born  at  West  Springfield,  Mass.,  Norember 
dO,  1705.  He  was  a  son  of  Ebenezer  Parsons,  who  was  a  deacon  in  the 
First  Congregational  church  in  that  place ;  and  a  grandson  of  Benjamin 
Parsons,  who  emigrated  from  England  to  thb  country,  and  settled  at 
Springfield  about  the  year  1685.  His  mother's  name  was  Margaret  Marsh- 
field. 

In  his  early  youth,  he  was  put  to  a  mechanical  trade ;  but  so  decided 
were  hb  intellectual  tastes  that,  in  connection  with  the  labours  of  the 
workshop,  and  without  any  other  assistance  than  he  derived  from  books,  he 
eontrived  to  carry  forward  his  preparation  for  College.  At  the  age  of 
twenty,  he  'became  a  member  of  Yale  College,  and  was  graduated  there  in 
1729. 

It  does  not  appear  that,  at  the  time  of  his  enteriDg  College,  he  had  any 
intention  to  devote  himself  to  the  ministry,  or  even  that  his  mind  had  been 
formed  to  any  decided  habit  of  seriousness.  Indeed,  it  would  rather  appear 
from  his  own  recorded  testimony,  that  he  was  averse  to  the  contemplation 
of  religious  subjects,  and  that  he  imposed  little  restraint  upon  his  vicious 
incUn^tions.  After  he  joined  College,  though  he  was  not  lacking  in  appli- 
cation to  study,  he  still  gave  no  attention  to  the  one  thing  needful ;  and  he 
more  than  intimates  that  his  decent  appearance  before  the  world  was  a  mere 
cover  to  a  course  of  habitual  wickedness. 

When  he  had  reached  about  the  middle  of  his  college  course,  he  was  the 
subject  of  a  dangerous  illness,  which  led  him  to  consider  his  ways,  and  at 
least  to  form  a  purpose  of  entering  on  a  religious  life.  He  now  became 
serious  and  exemplary  in  his  deportment,  and  shortly  after,  made  a  public 
profession  of  his  faith  in  the  Gospel.  Though  he  fully  believed,  at  the 
time,  that  a  radical  change  had  passed  upon  him,  he  was  afterwards  equally 
convinced  that  he  had  been  the  subject  of  a  mere  delusive  experience. 

Having  resolved  to  give  himself  to  the  ministry,  he  commenced  a  course 
of  theological  study,  shortly  after  he  left  College,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Rev.  Elisha  Williams, — then  Kector  of  the  College,  and  subsequently 
completed  it  at  Northampton,  under  Jonathan  Edwards.  Within  less  than 
a  year  after  he  was  graduated,  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  his  early 
services  in  the  pulpit  marked  him  as  among  the  more  promising  young 
preachers  of  the  day.  Not  long  after  he  was  licensed,  he  was  invited  to 
the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Congregational  church  in  Lyme,  Conn.,  and  was 
ordained  there  in  March,  1731. 

After  his  settlement  in  the  ministry,  his  mind  underwent  a  great  revolu- 
tion in  regard  to  both  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  nature  of 
Christian  experience.  The  following  account  of  the  commencement  of  his 
labours,  together  with  the  severe  conflicts  which  issued  in  the  change  above 
referred  to, — a  change  which  gave  a  new  complexion  to  his  character  and 
ministry, — ^is  from  his  own  pen : — 

•Searle'i  Fm.  6«m.— CefBa'f  Hlft.  Newbnij.—Amer.  Quart.  Beg.,  XIY.— Stearns*  and 
Ytnaily'B  Hist.  Dise. 
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Soon  after  my  settlement,  there  was  a  great  and  general  concern  about  religion, 
especially  among  the  young  people.  I  was  very  zealous  in  my  work,  and  urged  them 
to  come  to  the  Lord's  table,  and,  in  less  than  ten  months,  fifty-two  persons  joined  the 
church. 

''  After  I  had  been  settled  nigh  two  years,  I  was  convinced  that  I  had  built  my  hopes 
of  Heaven  upon  the  sandy  foundation  of  my  own  righteousness.  The  terrors  of  the 
law  were  very  dreadful  upon  me  for  several  months.  Sometimes  I  thought  I  must  be 
in  hell  in  a  few  minutes.  I  thought  every  one  whu  saw  me  must  see  my  wrotchednoi, 
and  often  wondered  how  they  could  treat  me  witli  common  respect, — ^luuch  more  with 
the  respect  due  to  a  minister;  and  yet  I  believe  my  people  were  never  so  respectful  to 
mo,  as  at  the  time  when  I  had  those  apprehensions  of  misery.  If  I  had  any  quiet  al 
this  time,  it  was  when  I  was  upon  my  knees,  begging  for  mercy  or  reading  the  BiUe. 
These  duties  I  attended  much  of  my  time.  But  when  I  read  Mr.  Stoddard's  '  Safety 
of  appearing  in  the  righteousness  of  Christ,'  especially  his  use  of  reproof  to  men 
trusting  their  own  righteousness,  and  not  submitting  to  Grod,  I  could  plainly  read  my 
own  character.  Still  I  dare  not  let  go  my  self  righteous  liold,  till,  one  morning,  aa  I 
came  out  of  my  study  to  attend  family  worship,  I  found  myself  naked,  and  saw  the 
Justice  of  God,  though  he  cast  me  ofi*  forever.  My  strufi^les  were  all  hushed  in  a 
moment,  and  I  think  I  submitted  to  sovereign  mercy.  It  was  not  ten  minutes,  I 
believe,  before  I  saw  the  justice  of  God  fully  satisfied  in  Christ,  and  how  he  could  save 
the  chief  of  sinners.  I  saw  the  sufficiency  of  Christ  as  the  Surety  of  the  covenant  of 
gracn,  to  redeem  the  most  helpless,  wretched  and  hell -deserving.  This  put  an  argu- 
ment in  my  heai*t  to  plead  with  God  in  prayer,  and  afforded  some  relief  for  a  time. 
Still  I  was  not  satisfied  of  a  cliangc  of  heart  till  several  months  afterwards.  Some  time 
after  this,  I  preached  to  the  Indians  atNehaiitic.onthc  nature  and  necessity  of  regene- 
ration,— Mr.  C and  Mr.  A being  present.     After  service,  Mr.  A.  toW  me  he 

was  afraid  I  was  not  converted.  My  heart  said  there  was  reason  to  fear  it.  I  had 
been  several  days  in  distress  about  it,  and  his  discourse  increased  my  distress.  I  went 
home  eight  miles  very  pensive.  Slept  but  little  that  night  ami  rose  early.  Mrs. 
Parsons,  taking  notice  of  sometliing  extraordinary,  asked  what  was  the  matter.  I 
told  her  I  could  not  live  so;  and,  after  I  had  attended  family  worship,  I  retired  into  a 
secret  place  in  the  field,  resolving  never  to  see  any  body  till  I  had  my  state  cleared  up, 
whether  good  or  bad.  I  had  not  been  alone  with  my  Bible  and  upon  my  knees  more 
than  two  hours,  before  light  broke  in  with  such  assuring  satisfaction,  that  I  could  not 
doubt  of  the  safety  of  my  state.  Tliis  was  a  time  (1741)  of  the  outpouring  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  land,  and  eminently  so  at  Lyme,  when  many  I  believe  were  savingly 
converted." 

From  this  period,  Mr.  Parsons'  miDistry  gathered  an  unwonted  degree  of 
earnestness,  and  he  became  identified  with  the  party  who  were  tcchnicallj 
known  as  the  **  New-Lights*'  of  the  day.  Whitcfield  was  then  traversing 
the  land,  and  preaching  everywhere  with  an  effect  that  was  supposed  by 
many  to  forebode  the  speedy  ushering  in  of  the  millenial  day.  Gilbert  Ten- 
nent  also  was,  about  that  time,  making  his  famous  '*  preaching  tour" 
through  New  England,  and  operating  upon  immense  masses  of  people  with 
scarcely  less  power  than  Whitefield  himself.  Both  these  illustrious  itine- 
rants (for  such  Tennent  for  a  season  became)  repeatedly  visited  Lyme,  and 
they  were  always  Mr.  Parsons'  guests  ;  and  while  they  laboured  abundantly 
in  hb  parish,  ho  joined  them  in  their  visits  to  several  of  the  neighbouring 
congregations.  In  September,  1742,  Mr.  Parsons  made  a  visit  to  Boston, 
and  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Foxcroft  to  preach  the  Thurs- 
day Lecture.  Entering  fully,  as  he  did,  into  the  views  and  feelings  of 
those  who  favoured  Whitefield  and  the  revival,  and  being  deeply  impressed 
with  the  conviction  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  ministers  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, 38  well  as  in  New  England  generally,  were  opposed  to  what  he 
believed  were  the  genuine  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  availed  himself 
of  that  oocasion  to  bear  a  decisive  testimony  in  respect  to  the  state  of  both 
the  ministry  and  the  ehurohes.  The  sermon  was  published  shortly  after, 
and  oeoaaioned  considerable  ezoitement,  and  some  controversy.  The  anthoi 
in  a  pre&oe  of  no  moderate  length,  recognises  the  fact  of  its  bearing  some- 
what of  a  eontroyenial  aspect,  and  urges  several  considerations  in  justifi 
oation  of  the  nncompromiaing  stand  which  he  had  felt  himself  called  upon 


reason  to  believe,  bad  been  bom  into  tbe  kingdom  nnder  his 
',  and  were  bound  to  bim  by  tbc  stroDgcat  spiritual  ties,  yet  there 
t  m  few  whom  tbe  eamestQesa  and  paagoQay  of  his  rebukes,  not  less 

seslons  e<vopention  with  Whitefield  and  others  of  tbe  same  sohool, 
ito  an  attitude  of  intense  hoxtility.  Ab  be  waa  hinmclf  naturally 
itable  spirit,  he  was  but  ill  littcd  to  arrest  an  incipient  contention  ; 
wqnence  of  which  waa,  that,  after  having,  for  boiuc  time,  struggled 
■ally  against  the  current,  he  wa^  diHitiisBed  from  bis  charge  by  a 
called  at  his  own  request,  in  October,  1745. 

as  then  invited,  at  the  anggostion  of  Mr.  Whiteficld,  to  visit  Ncw- 
be  part  that  is  now  Newburyport,)  Mass.,  with  reference  to  taking 
it  a  new  congregation  in  that  place,  lie  accepted  the  invitation, 
chcd  Newbury  early  in  tbe  month  of  November.     But,  when   he 

acquainted  with  n  portion  of  the  materials  of  wbiub  the  new  eon- 
>n  was  to  bo  eomposed,  he  soenis  to  have  regarded  it,  as  far  at  least 
wn  comfort  was  concerned,  as  no  very  promising  enterprise.     "  I 

(says  he  in  his  journal)  "  a  number  of  Berious  Chrisitians  in  tbe 
ation  which  I  came  to  viait,  who  appeared  to  bo  understanding, 
id  in  90ine  measure  established  in  the  main  points  of  Christian  doc- 
Bnt  many  others  appeared  of  an  Antinomiun  turn,  fall  of  vain  confi- 
elf-conceit,  false  affections,  &c.,  and  some,  that  were  tbe  greatest 
US  in  their  own  esteem,  appeared  to  be  worldly  and  covetous,"  Still 
led  to  believe,  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances  of  tbe  case,  that  it 
duty  to  retnun  there ;  and,  accordingly,  in  March  following,  bo  for* 
Mk  charge  of  the  congregation.  The  persons  originally  compos- 
shnrch,  oonsiated  of  a  aeccsBioa  from  the  Bev.  Mr.  Lowell's  and  tbe 
T.  Tucker's  ;  and,  as  it  was  considered,  at  that  time,  a  decided 
msnt  of  ecclesiastical  decorum  to  form  a  new  church  frilhin  the  ter- 
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respect  and  confidence  even  of  those  whose  religions  views  were  not  in 
accordance  with  his  own. 

Some  years  before  Mr.  Parsons*  decease,  the  Rev.  John  Mnrraj*  was 
invited  to  become  collcagne  pastor  with  him ;  but  for  several  reasons,  among 
which  was  the  fact  that  his  reputation  was  suffering  from  injurious  reports, 
he  declined  the  application.  He,  however,  ultimately  became  Mr.  Parsons' 
succesfor. 

As  Whitefield  had  been  his  intimate  friend  in  the  early  part  of  his  minis- 
try, and  had  no  doubt  exerted  more  influence  than  any  other  person  in 
deciding  its  character,  so  their  intimacy  continued,  without  interruption, 
till  it  was  invaded  by  death.  Whitefield  had  reached  Newbury,  on  his 
return  from  a  short  journey  to  the  East,  and  had  stopped  at  Mr.  Parsons' 
house  with  the  expectation  of  supplying  his  pulpit  on  the  succeeding  Sab- 
bath ;  but,  scarcely  had  the  Sabbath  dawned,  before  that  wonderful  man 
was  summoned  to  join  in  the  service  of  the  eternal  temple ;  and  Mr.  Par- 
sons preached,  on  that  day,  to  an  immense  congregation  from  Phil.  i.  21 — 
•*  To  die  is  gain." 

Mr.  Parsons  survived  Whitefield  but  a  few  years.  His  constitution 
gradually  gave  way  ;  and,  after  a  protracted  and  distressing  illness,  which 
he  endured  with  the  utmost  resignation,  he  fell  asleep  in  great  peace, 
on  the  19th  of  July,  1776,  aged  seventy-one  years.  His  Funeral  Ser- 
mon was  preached  by  the  Kev.  Jonathan  Scarlet  of  Salisbury,  N.  H., 
and  was  published.  His  remains  were  deposited  in  the  vault  beneath 
his  pulpit,  which  had  previously  received  those  of  Whitefield ;  and  there 
they  continue  to  slumber  together  till  this  day. 

Mr.  Parsons  was  an  excellent  classical  scholar,  and  was  thoroughly  versed 
in  History.  He  was  also,  to  some  extent,  a  proficient  in  medicine,  and  occa- 
sionally practised  it.     He  had  a  ready  command  of  his  pen ;  and  no  one  was 

*  JoHK  Murray  wu  born  in  Ireland,  May  22,  1742,  and  waa  educated  at  the  Unirerfitj  of 
Edinburgh.  He  came  to  tbiB  country  when  he  was  hardly  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  shortly 
after  was  settled  as  pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  rhiladelphia.  Bat  having  been 
gaiity  of  a  serioui  misdemeanor  in  regard  to  the  signatures  to  his  credentials,  he  was  obliged,  in 
oonseauenco  of  the  fact  being  discovered,  to  leave  the  city ;  and  his  next  settlement  was  at 
Boothoay,  Me.,  where  a  Presoytery  was  formed,  called  '*  the  Presbytery  of  the  Eastward," 
of  which  be  became  the  most  prominent  member.  Though  the  Presbytery  of  Boston  refused 
fellowship  with  him,  Mr.  Parsons,  after  having  thoroughly  investi|;ated  the  nnfavourable 
reports,  became  satisfSed  that  the  faults  committed,  taken  in  connection  with  his  own  bumble 
aeknowledgments,  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  disqualifying  him  for  the  exercise  of  the  min- 
istry, lie  was  installed  as  Mr.  Parsons'  successor  at  Newburyport,  on  the  4th  of  Jane,  1781, 
and  died  on  the  ISth  of  Mareb,  1793,  aged  fifty -one.  He  was  reguided  as  one  of  the  most  elo- 
qaent  preachers  of  bis  day.  A  full  account  of  the  unhappy  aflhir  that  did  so  much  to  mar  both 
bis  reputation  and  his  usefulness  may  be  found  in  the  Rev.  A.  G.  Vermilye  s  admirable  Hislo- 
ricsA  Discourse.  Mr.  Murray  published  An  Appeal  to  the  impartial  pablie  in  behalf  of  the 
oppressed,  1768;  The  last  solemn  scene :  A  Sermon,  preached  at  Boston,  1768;  A  Fast  Semon, 
at  Newburyport,  1779:  Bathkol:  A  yoice  from  the  wilderness,  1783;  Jembbaal  orl^yraooy's 
G^ve  destroyed,  and  tne  altar  of  liberty  finished :  A  Thanksgiving  Sennon,  preached  at  Kew- 
baryport,  1783;  The  origin  of  evil  traced  in  a  Sermon,  preached  at  Newburyport,  1784;  Happy 
voyage  completed,  and  Uie  sure  anchor  cast :  A  Sermon  preached  at  Newburyport  on  the  death 
of  Captain  Jonathan  Parsons,  who  died  at  sea,  1784 ;  Qroce  and  glory,  or  Heaven  given  walj  to 
saints:  A  Sermon  preached  at  Newburyport,  on  the  Death  of  Ralph  Cross,  1788;  Jostifioation 
of  believers  by  imputed  righteousness :  Three  Sermons  preached  at  Newburyport,  1788 ;  The 
diligent  Servant  exdted :  A  Sermon  preached  at  Newburyport  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Jeaeph 
Priaee,  [who  was  bom  at  Boston,  April  12,  1723;  became  totally  blind  and  bopefnllj  piou  at 
the  aM  of  fourteen ;  commenced  preaching  at  nineteen ;  preached  three  years  at  Durham,  N. 
H. ;  five  at  Madbnry,  N.  H.,  sixteen  at  Barrington,  N.  H. ;  thirteen  at  Pownalboro*  Me. ;  seren 
at  Candia,  N.  H. :  and  more  or  less  in  various  other  places,  until  the  15th  of  Janaarj,  171U, 
when  he  cQed  at  Newbaryport,  and  was  buried  by  the  ride  of  Whitefield  a&d  Parsons.  He  lived 
and  died  in  total  darknen,  bat  was  distinguished  for  fervent  piety  and  impressive  eloqieiiee.] 

JJovATHAK  Sbarlb  was  a  native  of  Rowley,  Mass. ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  CoUetm  in 
5;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  chareb  in  Salisbury,  November  17,  177S;  was  dismiswd 
November  8,  1791 ;  ajid  died  in  1819,  aged  seventy-four. 
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put  in  requisition  for  such  servioe  more  frequently  than  he»  bj  eocleiiastieal 
bodies.  He  was  a  fluent  and  graceful  extemporaneous  speaker,— able  to 
communicate  his  ideas  on  all  occasions  with  great  freedom  and  ease ;  and 
when  his  mind  became  excited,  his  unpremeditated  efforts  were  often  oharao- 
terited  by  the  most  stirring  eloquence.' 

He  had  many  natural  and  acquired  advantages  for  being  a  popular 
preacher.  With  a  good  person,  a  commanding  and  strongly  marked  &oe, 
great  readiness  of  utterance,  and  freedom  of  gesture,  and  a  command  of 
the  selectest  language,  he  could  scarcely  fail  to  hold  the  attention  of  a  con- 
gregation, independently  of  the  truths  which  he  delivered.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  his  ministry,  he  bestowed  great  labour  upon  the  composition 
of  his  sermons;  and,  though  he  afterwards  became  less  careful  for  the 
graces  of  style,  yet<  having  once  acquired  them,  they  remained  with  hiai, 
and  formed  a  leading  characteristic  of  the  productions  of  hb  pen  as  long  as 
he  lived.  When  the  change  in  his  religious  character  occurred, — which  he 
supposed  was  the  great  change  from  a  sinful  to  a  holy  state,  so  thoroughly 
convinced  was  he  that  he  had  never  preached  the  Gospel  in  all  its  richness 
and  glory,  that  he  actually  burnt  every  sermon  he  had  previously  written. 
From  that  period,  whatever  his  ministrations  may  have  lost  in  refinement, 
they  are  said  to  have  gained  in  unction  and  impressiveness.  His  devotional 
exercises,  as  might  be  expected  from  such  a  mind  and  heart,  were  distin- 
guished for  a  graceful  flow  of  appropriate  language,  animated  by  deep  and 
strong  feeling.  In  short,  both  the  matter  and  manner  of  his  prayers  and 
sermons  were  such,  as  to  secure  the  earnest  attention,  and  awaken  the  devout 
feelings,  of  his  audience. 

Though  Mr.  Parsons'  character  was  marked  by  no  common  cluster  of 
excellencies,  it  was  marred,  to  some  extent,  by  a  natural  temper  of  more 
than  ordinary  severity.  This  occasionally  abated  somewhat  from  the  pleas- 
ure of  intercourse  with  him,  and  possibly  it  may  have  modified,  in  some 
measure,  the  complexion  of  some  of  his  public  acts.  But  to  his  praise  it 
can  be  said  that  ho  was  quite  aware  of  this  evil  tendency,  and  was  in  per- 
petual conflict  with  it,  so  that,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  it  existed  in 
greatly  diminished  strength. 

Mr.  Parsons  was  married,  on  the  14th  of  December,  1731,  to  Phebe 
daughter  of  John  Griswold  of  Lyme.  By  this  marriage  he  had  thirteen 
children,  six  of  whom  died  in  infeincy ;  and  of  those  who  survived,  ono  was 
Samuel  Holden,  who  was  bom  at  Lyme,  May  14,  1737 ;  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1756;  settled  as  a  lawyer  in  Middletown,  Conn.;  and 
was  a  Major-General  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  subsequently 
appointed  by  Washington,  Governor  of  the  North  Western  Territory,  and 
was  drowned  in  Big  Beaver  Creek,  in  Ohio,  November  12, 1789.  Mrs.  Par- 
sons died  December  26,  1770  ;  and,  in  the  following  year,  he  was  married 
to  Mrs.  Lydia  Clarkson,  widow  of  Andrew  Clarkson,  of  Portsmouth,  N. 
H.,  who  survived  him.  The  late  Hon.  Simon  Greenleaf,  an  eminent  jurist, 
and,  for  some  time,  Professor  of  Law  in  Harvard  University,  and  the 
Rey.  Jonathan  Greenleaf  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  are  among  his  descendants 
of  the  second  generation. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Parsons'  printed  works : — Letters  in  the 
Christian  History,  1741.  Wisdom  justified  of  her  children:  A  Sermon 
preached  at  the  Boston  Lecture,  1742.  Lectures  on  Justification,  1748. 
Good  news  from  a  fiur  country :  Seven  Discourses,  1756.    Bejoindei  to  B.. 
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Abererombie's  Bemtrlu  on  afiur  Narrative  of  the  prooeedings  of  the  Pres 
bytery  of  Boston  against  himself,  1758.  A  Sermon  on  true  Godliness,  &c., 
1759.  Manna  gathered  in  the  morning,  1761.  Infant  Baptism  from 
Heaven :  Two  Sermons,  1765.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Bev.  George 
Whitefield,  1770.  Letters  on  Baptism  addressed  to  the  Bev.  Heiokij^ 
Smith,  1770.  Freedom  from  civil  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  the  purchase 
of  Christ:  A  Sermon,  1774.  Sixty  Sermons:  2  volnmes,  octavo,  (post- 
humous,) 1784. 

Mr.  Parsons  is  now  chiefly  known  as  an  author  by  his  two  volumes  of 
posthumous  Discourses, — most  of  those  published  in  pamphlet  form  having 
been  long  out  of  print.  They  are  characterised  by  very  considerable  men- 
tal vigour,  by  an  imagination  prolific  of  striking  imagery,  by  great  copious- 
ness of  diction  and  depth  of  feeling,  and  a  most  uncompromising  adher- 
ence to  that  system  of  faith,  to  which,  during  the  greater  part  of  his  min- 
istry, he  was  so  earnestly  devoted. 


-•♦- 


WILLIAM  TENNENT  (Second).* 

1732—1777. 

William  Tennent  (Second)  was  born  in  the  County  of  Antrim,  Ireland, 
January  3,  1705.  He  came  to  this  country  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  with  his 
father,  the  Bev.  William  Tennent,  who  arrived  with  his  family  at  Phila- 
delphia, ill  the  summer  of  1718.  He  early  evinced  an  uncommon  thirst  for 
knowledge,  and  made  rapid  progress  in  the  languages,  particularly  the 
Latin.  Being  also,  as  it  was  hoped,  the  subject  of  an  early  conversion,  he 
determined  to  devote  himself  to  the  Christian  ministry.  His  elder  brother, 
Gilbert,  was  already  a  popular  preacher,  settled  in  New  Brunswickt  N.  J.; 
and  William,  after  having  gone  through  a  preparatory  course  under  the 
instruction  of  his  father,  went  to  New  Brunswick  to  avail  himself  of  the  aid 
of  his  brother  in  the  prosecution  of  his  theological  studies.  When  he  left 
home,  his  father,  with  his  parting  blessing,  gave  him  a  small  sum  of  money, 
telling  him  that,  if  he  behaved  well,  it  would  be  all  he  would  need  ;  and  if 
he  did  not  behave  well,  it  was  more  than  he  deserved.  When  he  had  nearly 
completed  his  theological  course,  and  was  preparing  for  his  examination  by 
the  Presbytery,  he  was  the  subject  of  the  remarkable  trance  which  has 
perhaps  given  him  his  greatest  celebrity,  and  of  which  a  partieular  and 
authentic  account  is  given  in  two  of  the  lettera  connected  with  this  sketch. 

After  Mr.  Tennent's  gradual  recovery  from  the  effects  of  his  tranoe,  he 
still  adhered  to  his  purpose  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  in  due  time  reo^ved 
liocnsure  from  the  Philadelphia  Presbytery.  His  first  efforts  in  the  pulpit 
gave  promise,  if  his  \\h  should  be  spared,  of  eminent  fidelity  and  nsefiilness. 
His  brother  John,  who  had  for  some  time  been  settled  over  the  Preslgrte- 
rian  Church  at  Freehold,  Monmouth  County,  N.  J.,  having  then  reoMitly 
deoeased,  application  was  made  to  the  subject  of  this  sketoh,  to  supply  the 
pidpit  which  his  brother's  death  had  vacated ;  and,  Ifter  having  served  th«m 
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a  year  in  the  cbaracter  of  a  supply,  he  was,  on  the  25th  of  October,  1788, 
r^nlarly  constituted  their  pastor  by  the  Phihidelphia  Presbytery. 

Though  the  salary  of  Mr.  Tenncnt,  with  proper  maDagement,  waa  abun- 
dantly adequate  to  his  support,  yet,  in  consequence  of  his  entrusting  aU  his 
pecuniary  concerAs  to  a  scrvaut,  he  very  soon  became  serionsly  embarrassed, 
and  found  that  he  had  debts  to  a  considerable  amount,  which  it  was  quite 
impossible  for  him  to  cancel.  Happening  one  day  to  mention  thia  circum- 
stance to  a  friend  who  was  on  a  visit  to  him  from  the  city  of  New  York, 
his  friend  suggested,  as  the  most  suitable  remedy  for  his  difficulty,  that 
he  should  get  married;  and  when  Mr.  Tennent  smiled  at  the  sugges- 
tion, as  if  it  were  an  utterly  hopeless  matter,  the  gentleman  told  him  that 
there  was  a  lady  within  his  knowledge, — a  Mrs.  Noble, — his  own  sister-in- 
law,  whom  he  thought  eminently  qualified  for  such  a  statiou ;  and  intimated 
his  willingness,  if  he  would  come  to  New  York,  to  render  him  any  aid  in 
the  matter  that  might  be  in  his  power.  He  accepted  the  proposal ;  accom- 
panied his  friend  to  New  York  the  next  day  ;  was  introduced  to  the  lady ; 
offered  himself  to  her,  and  was  accepted ;  and,  within  one  week  from  the 
time  of  the  introduction,  she  was  the  mistress  of  his  house.  His  friend's 
recommendation  was  fully  justified  by  her  character  ;  for,  while  she  proved 
a  most  affectionate  and  devoted  wife,  she  assumed,  in  a  great  degree,  the 
management  of  his  temporal  concerns,  and  within  a  short  time,  under  her 
skilful  superintendence,  he  was  not  only  free  from  debt,  but  was  quite  easy 
in  his  worldly  circumstances.  Besides  several  children  who  died  in  infancy, 
they  had  three  who  lived  to  mature  age : — Jokn^  who  was  a  physician,  and 
died  in  the  West  Indies,  at  the  age  of  about  thirtj-three ;  William^  who 
forms  the  subject  of  a  distinct  notice  in  this  work ;  and  Gilbert,  who  was 
also  a  practising  physician,  and  died  at  Freehold,  before  his  father,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-eight.  They  were  all  men  of  fine  appearance,  and  of  exoellent 
education  and  character. 

Mr.  Tennent,  though  he  did  not  live  till  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
war,  was  yet  deeply  interested  in  the  American  cause,  and  by  his  prayers 
at  least,  strove  earnestly  for  its  promotion.  He  was  on  a  visit  to  some 
friends  near  New  York,  when  a  British  frigate  attempted  to  pass  the  bat« 
teries,  and  proceed  up  the  North  Biver,  while  General  Washington  lay  with 
the  American  army  in  the  city.  A  heavy  cannonading  took  place,  which 
was  mistaken,  in  the  surrounding  country,  for  a  general  attack  on  our  army. 
3Ir.  Tennent  was  deeply  affected,  and,  after  pausing  for  a  moment,  turned 
to  a  friend  or  two  present  and  said — ''Come, — while  our  fellow  citizens  are 
fighting,  let  us  retire  for  prayer."  They  accordingly  went  up  into  his  room, 
where,  for  half  an  hour,  he  poured  out  his  fervent  supplications  in  behalf 
of  his  suffering  country. 

In  the  winter  of  1776-77,  the  British  overran  a  great  part  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  and  particularly  the  County  of  Monmouth,  where  there  were 
a  large  number  of  Tories.  Encouraged  by  the  adverse  prospects  of  the 
American  cause,  a  party  of  these  people  arose,  and  dragged  numbers  of 
their  fellow  citizens  to  the  British  Provost,  by  whom  they  were  treated  with 
the  utmost  rudeness  and  cruelty.  Mr.  Tennent  now  regarded  his  own  situ- 
ation as  one  of  great  peril ;  but,  as  he  had  no  place  to  flee  to,  he  remained 
at  home,  committing  himself  to  the  Divine  protection.  In  December,  1776, 
a  number  of  the  inhaBitants  called  upon  him,  and  urged  him  to  hastem  to 
Princeton,  and  avul  himself  of  General  Howe's  then  recent  proclamaiioii, 
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offering  a  pardon  to  those  who  should  seek  it  within  a  limited  time.  Ho 
refused,  till  he  became  satisfied  that  he  should  stay  at  the  peril  of  his  life . 
and  that  if  he  did  stay  unmolested,  it  would  be  to  little  purpose,  as  he 
should  have  no  opportunity  of  exercising  hb  ministry.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, he  at  length  very  reluctantly  consented  to  go  to  Princeton.  On  his 
way,  he  lodged  at  the  house  of  a  young  clergyman,  and,  when  he  arose  in 
the  morning,  manifested  great  depression  of  spirit.  On  being  asked  what 
troubled  him,  he  answered  with  a  sigh, — '*I  am  going  to  do  a  thing  for 
conscience  sake,  directly  against  my  conscience."  Soon  after  his  return 
home,  a  change  fayourable  to  the  American  interest  occurred,  and  the  whigs 
of  Monmouth  County,  who  had  been'  driven  away,  came  back  in  force.  Mr. 
Tennent  continued  to  reflect  severely  upon  himself  for  what  ho  regarded  as 
an  act  of  timid  and  unworthy  submission. 

But  the  days  of  this  good  man  were  now  almost  numbered.  About  the 
latter  end  of  February,  or  beginning  of  March,  1777,  he  was  seised  with  a 
violent  fever,  which,  after  a  few  days,  terminated  fatally.  He  died  on  the 
8th  of  March,  1777,  and  was  buried  in  his  own  church  at  Freehold, — an 
immense  concourse  of  people  attending  his  funeral. 

Mr.  Tennent  published  a  Sermon  entitled  *'  An  exhortation  to  walk  -in 
Ohrist,"  preached  at  New  Brunswick,  August  8,  1737,  upon  the  Monday 
after  the  Sacramental  solemnity.  It  is  included  in  a  volume  entitled 
''Sermons  on  Sacramental  occasions  by  divers  ministers,"  printed  in  1730. 
Also,  a  Sermon  upon  Matthew  v.  23,  24,  1769. 

Judge  Boudinot  relates  the  following,  among  other  anecdotes  of  Mr. 
Tennent,  illustrative  of  his  eminent  piety : — 

"He  was  attending  the  duties  of  the  Lord's  day  in  his  own  congregation  as  nsual, 
where  the  custom  was  to  have  morning  and  evening  service,  with  only  a  half  hour's 
intermission  to  relieve  the  attention.  He  had  preaclied  in  the  morning,  and  in  the 
intermission  had  passed  into  the  woods  for  meditation, — the  weather  being  warm.  He 
was  reflecting  on  the  infinite  wisdom  of  God,  as  manifested  in  all  his  works,  and  parti- 
tealarly  in  the  wonderfUl  method  of  salvation,  through  the  death  and  sufferings  of  hit 
beloved  Son.  This  subject  suddenly  opened  on  his  mind  with  such  a  flood  of  li^bt, 
that  his  views  of  the  glory  and  the  infinite  majesty  of  Jehovah  were  so  Inexpressibly 
great  as  entirely  to  overwhelm  him,  and  he  fell  almost  lifeless  to  the  ground.  When 
he  had  revived  a  little,  all  he  could  do  was  to  raise  a  fervent  prayer  that  God  would 
withdraw  Himself  from  him,  or  he  must  perish  under  a  view  of  his  ineffable  glory. 
When  able  to  reflect  on  his  situation,  he  could  not  but  abhor  himself  as  a  weak  and 
despicable  worm,  and  seemed  to  be  overcome  with  astonishment  that  a  creature  so 
unworthy  and  insufficient  had  ever  dared  to  attempt  the  instruction  of  his  fellow  men 
in  the  nature  and  attributes  of  so  glorious  a  Being.  Overstaying  his  usual  timo,  some 
of  his  elders  went  in  search  of  him,  and  found  him  prostrate  on  the  ground,  uqt^Ie  to 
rise,  and  incapable  of  informing  them  of  the  cause.  They  raised  him  up,  and  after 
some  time  brought  him  to  the  church,  and  supported  him  to  the  pulpit,  which  he 
ascended  on  his  hands  and  knees,  to  the  no  small  astonishment  of  the  congregation. 
He  remained  silent  a  considerable  time,  earnestly  supplicating  Almighty  God  (as  he 
told  the  writer)  to  hide  Himself  from  him,  that  he'mightbe  able  to  address  his  people, 
who  were  by  this  time  lost  in  wonder  to  know  what  had  produced  this  uncommon 
erent.  His  prayers  were  heard,  and  he  became  abU;  to  stand  up  by  holding  the  desk. 
He  now  began  the  most  impressive  and  pathetic  address  that  the  coiign*gation  had 
OFQT  recei^red  from  him.  He  gave  a  surprising  account  of  the  vievrs  he  had  of  the 
infinite  wisdom  of  God,  and  greatly  deplored  his  own  incapacity  to  speak  to  them 
concerning  a  Being  so  infinitely  glorious  beyond  all  his  powers  of  description.  He 
attempted  to  show  something  of  what  had  been  discovered  to  him  of  the  astonishing 
wisdom  of  Jehovah,  of  which  it  was  impossible  for  human  nature  to  form  adeqoalo 
conceptions.  He  then  broke  out  into  so  lervcnt  and  expressive  a  prayer,  as  greatly  to 
surprise  the  congregation,  and  draw  tears  from  every  eye.  A  sermon  followed  tbsit 
continued  the  solemn  scene,  and  made  very  la^iting  impressions  on  all  the  hearers." 

Judge  Boudinot  elswhere  says  of  him — and  he  coUld  testify  from  an 
iDtimatft  aoquaintanoe : — 
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"  He  haled  and  deqrfsed  doth.  Ho  was  almost  always  in  action — never  wearied  in 
well-doing,  nor  in  serring  his  friends.  His  integrity  and  independence  of  spirit  were 
obserrable  on  the  slightest  acquaintance.  He  was  so  great  a  lover  of  truth  that  he 
eoald  not  bear  the  least  aberration  from  it,  even  in  a  loke.  He  was  remarkable  for 
his  candour  and  liberality  of  sentiment  with  regard  to  those  who  diflferod  from  him  in 
opinion.  Ub  hospitality  and  domestic  ei\joyuents  were  even  proverbial.  His  public 
s^t  was  always  conspicuous,  and  his  attachment  to  what  he  thought  the  best  interests 
of  his  country  was  ardent  and  inflexible.  He  took  an  early  and  decided  part  with  his 
conntry  in  the  oommeneement  of  tlie  late  Uevolutionar^  war.  He  was  convinced  that 
sbe  was  oppressed,  and  that  her  petitions  to  the  Sovereign  uf  the  mother  country  were 
eoDStiiational,  loyal,  moderate  and  ressonable;  that  the  treatment  they  received  was 
irrational,  tyrannical  and  intolerable.  As  he  made  it  a  rule,  however,  never  to  carry 
politics  into  the  pulpit,  he  had  no  way^  to  manifest  his  zeal  for  the  public  measures.  Imt 
by  his  private  prayers,  and  by  his  decided  o|)inions  delivered  in  private  conversations. 
Bat  in  this  way  his  sentiments  became  uni\x'r8ally  known,  and  be  was  considered  as  a 
wsnn  fKend  to  the  American  cause.  *  *  *  He  was  well  read  in  Divinity,  and  pro- 
fessed himself  a  moderate  Calvinist.  The  doctrines  of  man's  depravity :  the  atonement 
ef  the  Saviour;  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  all-powerful  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
to  renew  the  heart  and  subdue  the  will, — all  in  perfect  consistence  with  the  free  agency 
of  the  sinner,  were  among  the  leading  articles  of  his  faith.  *  *  *  His  people 
IovimI  him  as  a  father;  revered  him  as  the  pastor  and  bishop  uf  their  souls;  obeyed  him 
ss  their  instructer;  and  delighted  in  his  company  and  private  conversation  as  of  a 
friend  and  brother." 

The  three  foUowiDg  letters  which  came  into  my  possession  several  years 
ago,  contain  notices  of  some  of  the  most  interesting  events  of  the  life  of 
Tennent,  not  included  in  the  preceding  narrative.  I  have  chosen  to  subjoin 
the  letters,  as  being  original  documents,  and  of  the  highest  authority.  They 
were  addressed  to  the  venerable  Judge  Boudinot,  and  constituted  part 
of  the  material  out  of  which  his  memoir  of  Tennent *s  Life  was  formed. 
The  first  is  from  General  J.  N.  Cumming,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  of  Revolu- 
tionary memory;  the  second  is  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Woodhull,  Tennent's 
successor  at  Freehold,  from  whose  lips  I  once  heard  a  statement  of  the  same 
facts;  and  the  third  is  from  Dr.  Thomas  Henderson,  Tcnnent*s  family 
physician,  a  distinguished  civilian  of  New  Jersey,  and  a  member  of  the  Old 
Congress.  A  fourth  letter  is  added,  addressed  to  myself,  by  S.  J.  Forman, 
Esq.,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  who  is  one  of  the  very  small  number  now  living, 
who  have  any  personal  recollections  of  that  remarkable  man. 

FROM  GENERAL  CUMMING. 

NxwABK,  January  3, 1804. 
Dear  Sir:  The  Rev.  William  Tennent  once  related  to  mo  that,  after  lying  ill 
with  the  lung  fever  six  weeks,  in  the  midst  of  winter,  about  the  year  1723,  and 
when  he  was  about  nineteen  years  old,  he  apparently  died.  This  happened  on 
Sunday,  whilst  his  brother  Gilbert,  with  whom  he  lived  in  the  city  of  New 
Brunswick,  was  gone  to  church.  Ilis  body  was  laid  out  in  the  usual  manner,  in 
the  back  part  of  a  room,  in  one  of  the  old  fashioned  Dutch  houses.  On  Monday 
morning,  when  they  went  to  put  him  into  the  coffin,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Dun- 
can, who  was  assisting,  called  out  to  the  others  to  lay  liim  down,  for  he  ielt  his 
heart  beat,  and  was  sure  there  was  life  in  him.  His  brother  Gilbert  derided 
the  assertion  of  Duncan,  and  indeed  there  was  every  thing  to  induce  a  belief  that 
he  was  dead.  The  length  of  time  that  he  had  been  sick,  his  emaciated  body, 
his  black  lips,  his  sunken  eye, — all  appearances  were  against  remaining  lUe. 
Bat  after  this  declaration  of  Duncan,  it  would  not  do  to  bury  him,  and  the  fune- 
ral was  postponed  till  Tuesday,  when  the  people  nssembled  for  the  burial.  In 
the  mean  time,  all  means  had  been  used  to  restore  life.  They  were  ngain  about 
to  put  the  body  into  the  coffin,  when  again  Duncan  called  out, — "Lay  him 
down,  for  I  am  sore  there  is  life  in  him."  No  other  person  believed  there  was 
life,  and  yet  so  long  as  As  retained  this  opinion,  they  would  not  allow  the  toB^ 
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ral  scirice  to  proceed.  The  foneral  was  again  postponed  until  Wednesday,  and 
the  means  of  restoring  life  meanwhile  applied  with  the  utmost  dil%enoe  and 
vigour.  At  the  time  appointed,  the  people  again  assembled,  and  the  Doctor  was 
sitting  on  the  bed-side  with  a  looking  glass  in  one  hand,  and  a  feather  in  the 
other,  trying  them  alternately  at  his  mouth  and  his  nose.  At  the  yery  last 
moment,  to  the  unspeakable  surpriite  of  all,  he  opened  his  eyes,  gazed  on  them, 
and  swooned  away  for  about  two  hours.  Again  he  gazed,  and  again  fainted* 
Shortly  after,  his  whole  body  broke  out  in  boils  to  such  an  extent  that  it  seemed 
throughout  a  complete  ulcer;  insomuch  that  his  nurses  were  obliged,  for  nearly 
a  whole  year,  to  sew  up  sheets,  and  stuff  them  with  wool,  in  order  to  absorb  the 
humours.  It  was  more  than  a  year  before  he  could  stand  upon  his  feet,  and  his 
intellectual  fiiculties  seemed  to  be  gone.  He  informed  me  that  his  eldest  sister, 
named  Cathanne,  was  one  day  teaching  him  his  letters,  and  he  obsenred  her  to 
turn  her  head  from  him,  and  weep  with  great  apparent  agitation;  and  when  he 
asked  her  what  was  the  matter,  she  replied, — "  I  am  distressed  to  think  that 
your  sickness  has  been  so  severe  that,  notwithstanding  you  haye  had  a  good 
education,  you  have  forgotten  all  you  ever  knew."  Upon  this  information,  be 
said,  there  was  &  sudden  return  of  the  use  of  his  feculties,  but  he  was  well  con- 
vinced that  his  memory  was  never  so  good  after  as  before  his  sickness.  I  did 
not  ask  him  whether  he  saw  any  thing  in  his  trance.  My  mother  told  me  that 
he  always  said  he  should  live  to  old  age. 

Thus,  my  dear  Sir,  you  have  all  on  this  subject  that  I  recollect  to  have  heard. 
My  memory  was  always  strong;  and  the  conversation  I  had  with  this  good  old 
man,  in  regard  to  his  trance,  was  so  impressive  and  extraordinary,  that  it  is  one 
of  the  last  things  that  can  ever  fade  from  my  recollection.  ' 

Yours  affectionately, 

J.  N.  CUMMIHG. 


FROM  THE  REV.  JOHN  WOODHULL,  D.  D. 

Monmouth,  N.  J.,  December  10, 1806. 

Dear  Sir:  Agreeably  to  your  request,  I  now  send  in  writing  the  remarkable 
account  which  I  some  time  since  gave  you  verbally,  respecting  your  good  fnend, 
my  worthy  predecessor,  the  late  Rev.  William  Tennent  of  this  place. 

In  a  very  fVce  and  feeling  conversation  on  religion,  and  on  the  future  rest  and 
blessedness  of  the  people  of  God,  (while  travelling  together  from  Monmouth  to 
Princeton,)  I  mentioned  to  Mr.  Tennent  that  I  should  be  highly  gratified  in 
hearing  from  his  own  mouth  an  account  of  the  trance,  which  he  was  said  to 
have  been  in,  unless  the  relation  would  be  disagreeable  to  himself.  After  a 
short  pause,  he  proceeded,  saying  that  he  had  been  sick  with  a  fever, — that  the 
fever  increased,  and  by  degrees  he  sunk  under  it;  and,  after  some  time,  as  his 
friends  informed  him,  he  died,  or  appeared  to  die,  in  the  same  manner  as  per- 
sons usually  do; — that,  in  laying  him  out,  one  happened  to  draw  his  hand  under 
the  left  arm,  and  perceived  a  slight  tremor  in  the  flesh — that  he  was  laid  out — 
was  cold  and  stiff— the  time  for  his  funeral  was  appointed  and  the  people  col- 
lected;  that  a  young  Doctor, — his  particular  friend,  plead  with  great  earnest- 
ness that  he  might  not  then  be  buried,  as  the  tremor  under  the  arm  continued; — 
that  his  brother  Gilbert  became  impatient  with  the  young  gentleman,  and  said 
to  him — "What!  a  man  not  dead,  who  is  cold  and  stiff  as  a  stake!"  The 
importunate  friend,  however,  prevailed — another  day  was  appointed  for  the 
burial,  and  the  people  separated.  During  this  interval,  many  means  were  made 
use  of  to  discover,  if  possible,  some  symptoms  of  life;  but  none  appeared, 
excepting  the  tremor.  The  Doctor  never  left  him  for  three  nights  and  three 
days,  when  the  people  again  met  to  bury  him,  but  could  not  even  then  obtain 
the  consent  of  his  friend,  who  plead  for  one  hour  more;  and  when  that  wai 
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gone,  he  plead  Ibr  half  an  hoar;  and  then  he  plead  for  a  quarter  of  an  honr; 
when,  just  at  the  ek»o  of  this,  on  which  hang  his  last  hope,  Mr.  Tennent  opened 
hit  eyes.  They  then  pried  open  his  month  which  was  stiff,  so  as  to  get  a  quill 
into  it,  through  which  some  liquid  was  conveyed  into  the  stomach,  and  he  by 
degrees  reooTored- 

This  account,  as  intimated  before,  Mr.  Tennent  said  he  had  received  from  his 
friends. 

I  said  to  him,  **  Sir,  you  seem  to  be  one  indeed  raised  from  the  dead,  and  may 
tdl  us  what  it  is  to  die,  and  what  vou  were  sensible  of  whil6  in  that  state." 
He  replied  as  follows  :  ''  As  to  dying,  I  found  my  fever  increase,  and  I  became 
weaker  and  weaker,  until  all  at  once,  I  found  myself  in  Heaven,  as  I  thought. 
I  saw  no  shape  a^  to  the  Deity,  but  Glory  all  unutterable!  "  Here  he  paused, 
as  though  unable  to  find  words  to  express  his  views,  let  his  bridle  fall,  and,  lift- 
ing np  his  hands,  proceeded, — "  I  can  say  as  Saint  Paul  did,  I  heard  and  I  saw 
things  all  unutterable!  I  saw  a  great  multitude  before  this  glory,  apparently 
in  the  height  of  bliss,  singing  most  melodiously;  and  I  was  transported  with 
my  own  situation,  viewing  all  my  dangers  and  all  my  troubles  ended,  and 
my  rest  and  glory  begun ;  and  was  about  to  join  the  great  and  happy  multitude, 
when  one  came  to  me,  looked  me  full  in  the  face,  laid  his  hand  on  my  shoulder, 
and  said, — '  You  mu8t  go  back.*  These  words  went  through  me, — nothing  could 
have  shocked  me  more — I  cried  out,  '  Lord,  must  I  go  back?  '  With  this  shock, 
I  opened  my  eyes  iu  this  world.  When  I  saw  I  was  in  the  world,  I  fainted; 
then  revived  and  fainted  several  times;  as  one  probably  would  naturally  have 
done  in  so  weak  a  situation." 

Mr.  Tennent  further  informed  me  that  he  had  so  entirely  lost  the  recollection 
of  his  past  life,  and  the  benefit  of  his  former  studies,  that  he  could  neither  under- 
stand what  was  spoken  to  him,  nor  write  nor  read  his  own  name;  that  he  had 
to  begin  all  anew,  and  did  not  recollect  that  he  had  ever  read  before,  until  he  had 
again  learned  his  letters,  and  was  able  to  pronounce  the  monosyllables,  such  as 
ikee  and  thou  ;  but  that,  as  his  strength  returned,  which  was  very  slowly,  his 
memory  also  returned.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  feebleness  of  his 
sitoation,  his  recollection  of  what  he  saw  and  heard  while  in  Heaven,  as  he  sup- 
posed, and  the  sense  of  Divine  things  which  he  there  obtained,  continued  all  the 
time  in  their  full  strength;  so  that  he  was  continually  in  something  like  an 
ecstacy  of  mind.  And  said  he,  ''for  three  years,  this  sense  of  Divine  things 
continued  so  great,  and  every  tiling  else  appeared  so  completely  vain,  when 
compared  to  Heaven,  that  could  I  have  had  the  world  by  stooping  down  to  pick 
it  up,  I  believe  I  should  not  have  thought  of  doing  it." 

Having  thus  complied  with  your  request,  it  may  not  be  improper  for  me  to 
add  that,  since  Mr.  Tennent's  death,  I  conversed  with  his  son,  the  Rev.  William 
Tennent  of  South  Carolina,  on  this  subject,  and  he  agreed  in  every  particular, 
with  one  exception — ^namely,  he  understood  that  his  father  recovered  his  memory 
instantaneously . 

I  am.  Dear  Sir,  affectionately  yours. 

In  the  dear  Immanuel, 

JOHN  WOODHULL. 

FROM  DR.  HENDERSON. 

Freehold,  Monmouth,  March  80,  1805. 

Dear  Sir:  As  I  understand  you  have  already  been  informed  by  Dr.  Woodhull 
of  the  remarkable  vision  or  trance  of  which  Mr.  Tennent  was  once  the  subject, 
I  shall  omit  all  allusion  to  that  memorable  event  in  the  few  notices  of  his  char- 
aeter  that  I  am  about  to  furnish. 

With  r^ard  to  the  manner  in  which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  the  pastoral 
office,  I  can  say  something  from  actual  knowledge,  having  lived  chiefly  under  his 
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ministry  from  my  infancy  to  his  death, — ^a  period  of  between  twenty  and  thirty 
years.  I  think  I  may  say  with  confidence  that  he  was  r^^rded  by  all  classes 
as  a  fervent,  impressive,  and  successful  preacher  ot  the  Qospel;  and  I  doubt  not 
that  the  Records  of  his  church  will  prove  that  a  greater  number  were  received  to 
communion,  during  his  ministry,  than  in  any  other  church  in  the  then  ProTinee. 
His  labours  in  spiritual  concerns  were  far  from  being  confined  to  the  pulpit :  he 
was  indefatigable  in  his  endeavours  to  do  good  in  private.  A  considerable  part 
of  his  time  he  appropriated  to  visiting  his  congregation,  and  would  apply  the 
truths  of  the  Gospel  personally  to  individuals  of  every  age,  rank,  and  character; 
and  he  was  particularly  attentive  to  the  little  children  of  his  charge,  taking  cans 
that  they  were  early  taught  the  Catechism,  and  explaining  the  various  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel  to  their  comprehension,  as  they  were  able  to  receive  them.  He 
was  remarkable  for  his  great  attention  to  the  particular  situation  of  persons 
afflicted  either  in  body  or  mind,  and  would  visit  them  often,  and  with  as  much 
care  as  a  physician  would  do,  and  proved  frequently  a  very  comforting  spiritual 
physician  to  their  souls.  As  a  peace-maker,  I  am  of  opinion  that  none  in  our 
day  have  excelled, — few  have  equalled,  him.  If  he  heard  of  any  difference  aris- 
ing in  his  congregation,  he  would  scarcely  give  sleep  to  his  eyes,  before  he  would' 
attempt  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  the  parties;  and  he  hardly  ever 
remitted  his  efforts  till  his  object  was  accomplished.  Thus  much  concerning  the 
general  character  of  our  mutual  and  dear  friend  I  am  able  to  state  from  my  own 
knowledge. 

With  regard  to  any  striking  facts  or  anecdotes  in  the  history  of  Mr.  Tennent, 
I  will  mention  two  or  three,  though  there  is  perhaps  only  one  of  them  that  yoa 
will  deem  worthy  of  much  notice.  Though  I  did  not  have  it  immediately  from 
Mr.  Tennent  himself,  yet  I  have  heard  the  particulars  so  frequently  stated  by  my 
parents,  who  were  members  of  his  church,  and  my  father  an  elder,  that  I  am 
confident  I  cannot  be  mistaken  in  respect  to  them.  The  circumstances  were  as 
follows:  Mr.  Tennent,  while  young  in  the  ministry,  had  a  contemporary  of  the 
name  of  John  Rowland,*  who  had  preached  once  or  more  in  a  church  in  the 
County  of  Hunterdon,  N.  J.,  but  not  often  enough,  or  recently  enough,  to  be 
readily  known  by  the  congregation.  Mr.  Tennent  and  Mr.  Rowland  had  both 
gone  on  a  preaching  tour  into  Maryland  or  Virginia;  and,  in  their  abeenoe,  a 
certain  young  man  by  the  name  of  Tom  Bell,  who  knew  Mr.  Rowland,  and  who 
strikingly  resembled  him  in  his  outward  appearance,  but  who  was  a  most  artfrd 
and  accomplished  scoundrel,  dressed  himself  as  much  like  Mr.  Rowland  as  he 
could,  changed  his  name  to  that  of  John  Rowland,  and  professing  to  be  a  min- 
ister of  the  Gospel,  went  into  the  congregation  above  alluded  to,  and  passed  him- 
self off  as  the  minister  who  had  preached  to  them  some  time  before.  He  accepted 
an  invitation  to  pass  the  rest  of  the  week  with  one  of  the  members  of  the  church, 
and  to  preach  on  the  succeeding  Sabbath.     The  Impostor  was  treated  with  ererj 

*  John  Rowland  was  a  native  of  Wales ;  came  to  this  country  in  earlj  life,  and  reodved  Mi 
ednoation  for  the  ministry  at  the  Loe  College.  Ue  was  taken  under  the  care  of  the  New 
Bmnswick  Presbytery  at  its  first  meeting,  August  8,  17.^,  in  disregard  of  a  standingrnle  of 
the  Synod,  which  required  that  every  candidate,  before  being  taken  on  trials  by  any  Presby- 
tery, should  undergo  an  examination  on  his  classical  and  scientific  attainments  by  a  Committot 
of  Synod.  The  Presb^ir,  believing  this  rule  to  be  an  undue  infringement  of  the  ririitf  <^ 
Presbyteries,  and  considering  it  as  designed  to  operate  particularly  against  the  Log  (k^Uece, 
determined  to  resist  it;  and  nenoe  aroee  the  violent  dissension  between  this  Presbytery  and  Uie 
Synod,  which  issued  in  a  division  of  the  latter  body  into  two  parts, — the  Old  and  the  New 
Side.  Mr.  Rowland,  having  gone  through  the  prescribed  trials,  was  licensed  to  preach  on  the 
7th  of  September;  but  the  ^nod  refUsea  to  consider  him  a  member  of  their  body.  On  the  very 
day  of  his  licensure,  an  application  was  made  for  his  services  by  the  united  CongregatiiMM  of 
Maidenhead  (Lawrence)  and  Hopewell  (Pennington).  Ue  accepted  the  invitation,  and  a  great 
revival  of  religion  attended  his  labours.  After  some  time,  he  removed  from  Kew  Jersey  Into 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  had  charge  of  a  congregation  in  what  is  called  '<  Htn  Great  Yallsji*' 
and  also  of  New  Providence,  near  Norristown,  though  mnoh  of  his  time  seems  to  have  beea  qtsmt 
in  itinerating.  He  died  before  the  autumn  of  1747.  Dr.  Henderson  of  Freehold  says — "Ha 
possessed  a  eommanding  eloquenos  and  many  estimable  qualities."  Whltefleld  lald— "!~ 
wss  mash  of  the  simpUelty  of  Christ  disoonwle  in  his  bebaTionr^" 


ouia  nnu  m  it  wai  wu  vuiuoie,  went  atr 
peed  in  a  different  direction,  and  thus  mkda  hia  eaope.  SoTerftl  per* 
■  him  on  the  hone,  and  ftildreHiicd  liim  as  Mr.  Rowland.  When  Mr. 
,  aitcr  Hiine  time,  returned  to  tho  Province,  he  was  imiuodutelj  pniae- 
borM'Steoling;  and  when  the  casccuiue  to  trial,  Mr.  Tcnnent  appeared 
esB,  proving  that  he  and  Mr.  ItowlanJ  were,  on  that  very  Sahb«th,  at  a 
r  place  in  MaryUnil  or  Virginia,  and  that  one  or  lioth  of  th'oin  preached 
[n    coiucqucnce  of    thb  testimony-,  Mr.  Ruwlaiid    was   honourably 

t  Umc,  there  were  many  leading  families  in  that  part  of  the  Province, 
eed  a-doadly  hoKtility  to  tho  Gob|h:1,  ami  who  wore  upon  the  lookout 
tunitics  to  bring  its  ministers  into  contempt.  Perceiving  the  great  and 
f  influence  of  Mr.  Tcnncnt,  and  tho  remarkable  success  that  attended 
rs,  they  entered  into  a  conspiracy  ngninst  bim,  and  succeeded  in  getting 
sled,  by  a  grand  jury  of  the  County  of  Huntingdon,  for  perjury.  Mr. 
iras  charged  upon  his  indicUuciit,  and  pli^d  "  not  guilty."  The  trial 
jff  as  usnal  to  another  term,  llis  ciiciiiiGa,  who  were  also  the  enemies 
n,  had  engaged  distinguished  counsel,  wlioso  nnti-christian  sympathies 
ixt\y  with  their  own.  Mr.  Tennent  or  his  friends  secured  the  beat 
bey  could  get.  At  the  tiue  when  tho  trial  was  to  come  on,  Mr.  Tennent 
at  Trenton,  and,  in  the  morning,  before  the  court  was  opened,  was 
his  counsel,  where  hifl  witnesses  were;  and  bis  reply  was,  "  I  have  no 
I,  Qentlcmen,  that  I  know  of,  but  God  and  tny  own  conscience."  "¥du 
rituesscs.  Sir,"  replied  the  attorneys,  with  the  utmost  astonishment, — 
m  had  better  have  tho  trial  put  off;— you  know  what  testimony  will  be 
igainst  you,  and  what  efforts  will  bo  made  to  ruin  you;  and  you  will 
f  be  convicted,  unless  you  are  able  to  meet  them  with  an  opposing  tcs- 
'  Mr.  Tennent  answered, — "I  know  it  well;  but  I  wilF  never  put  it 
power  of  my  enemies  to  eiiarge  mo  with  a  wish  to  delay  the  trial,  or 
)g  afraid  to  meet  the  law  or  justice.  I  know  my  innocence;  and  my 
DM  I  am,  and  whom  I  serve,  and  in  whom  I  place  all  my  confidence, 
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time,  and  left  them  in  a  state  of  utter  perplexity  as  to  what  course  thej 
should  pursue;  for  the  bell  was  then  ringing  for  the  Court  to  assemble.  He  had 
not  walked  far  in  the  street,  before  he  met  a  gentleman  and  lady,  the  former  of 
whom  inquired  whether  his  name  was  William  Tennent.  He  nplied  in  tht 
aflSrmative,  and  asked  the  gentleman  if  he  had  any  business  with  him.  T^ 
answer  was,  ''  Tou  will  best  know,  when  I  tell  you  whence  I  came,  and  whal 
has  brought  me  hither;  but  I  should  like  to  know  whether  you  were  in  Marylaaf 
[or  Virginia]  at  such  a  time,  in  company  with  Mr.  John  Rowland,  minister  of 
the  Gospel."  Upon  being  answered  in  the  afSrmatiye,  he  asked  him  if  he  reoql- 
lected  their  lodging,  a  certain  Saturday  night,  at  the  house  of  i^  person  by  tht 
name  of  ■  an4  going  to  church  on  tlie  ensuing  Sabbath  with  the  family, 

and  one  or  both  preaching,  &c.  Mr.  Tennent  said  he  did.  The  gentleman 
replied, — "  I  am  that  man  in  whoso  house  you  lodged  that  night,  and  this  is  my 
wife."  Mr.  Tennent  took  them  by  the  hand,  and  expressed  his  great  satisflie> 
tion  at  seeing  them ;  for  the  Sabbath  referred  to  proved  to  be  the  very  one  tm 
which  Mr.  Tennent  had  sworn  that  Mr.  Rowland  was  with  him  in  Maryland  or 
Virginia;— ^n  which  oath  was  based  the  accusation  of  perjury.  The  gentleman 
then  explained  the  reason  of  his  being  there :  he  said  that,  several  nights  before, 
he  and  his  wife  awoke  in  the  night  at  the  same  time,— each  having  had  the  same 
singular  dream ;  which  was,  that  he  (Mr.  Tennent)  was  at  Trenton  in  the  great* 
est  possible  distress,  and  that  it  was  in  their  power  alone  to  relieve  him.  They, 
however,  sneered  it  to  pass  as  an  ordinary  dream,  and  both  went  to  sleep  again; 
but  they  had  the  same  dream  a  second,  and  even  a  third,  time;  and  they  were 
then  so  much  impressed  with  the  extraordinary  circumstance,  that  they  imme- 
diately arose  from  bed,  prepared  for  their  journey,  and  had  travelled  with  all 
speed  till  they  had  reached  Trenton.  ''And  now,"  said  the  gentleman,  "yon 
can  tell  whether  we  have  any  business  with  you  or  not."  Mr.  Tennent  be^;ed 
them  instantly  to  accompany  him  to  the  court  house,  the  Court  then  being  in 
the  act  of  meeting.  The  case  was  forthwith  called ;  the  witnesses  on  both  sides 
examined;  the  cause  submitted  to  the  jury;  Mr.  Tennent  triumphantly  acquit- 
ted; and  his  adversaries  overwhelmed  with  confusion. 

Another  anecdote  occurs  to  me,  illustrative  of  Mr.  Tennent's  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  and  of  his  disposition  always  to  be  about  his  Master's  businesa. 
On  a  certain  occasion,  he  was  travelling  with  a  brother  minister  on  a  missionary 
tour  at  the  South,  when  they  stopped  at  an  inn,  and  engaged  lodgings  for  ihb 
night.  At  supper  they  met  several  gentlemen  who  were  strangers  to  them ;  and 
when  the  cloth  was  removed,  Mr.  Tennent  and  the  other  minister  withdrew 
from  the  table.  A  pack  of  cards  was  immediately  brought  forward;  and  one 
of  the  gentlemen,  not  knowing  that  there  were  any  ministers  present,  asked 
Mr.  Tennent  and  his  clerical  brother  if  they  would  take  a  cut  with  them ;  mean- 
ing thereby  to  determine  by  lot  who  should  play.  Mr.  Tennent  replied, — 
"  With  all  my  heart.  Sir,  if  you  can  convince  us  that  we  are  thereby  serving 
our  Master's  cause,  or  doing  anything  in  aid  of  the  object  of  our  mission.'* 
This  drew  some  observations  from  the  stranger,  which  were  replied  to  by  Mr. 
Tennent  in  substance  as  follows: — **  This  gentleman  "  (meaning  his  companion) 
" and  myself  are  ministers  of  the  Gospel:  we  both  profess  ourselves  Chrisfk 
servants :  we  are  sent  out  on  his  business,  which  is  to  persuade  men  to  become 
reconciled  to  God."  These  remarks,  made  with  great  sincerity  and  kindliness 
of  manner,  produced  such  an  effect  upon  the  company,  that  the  cards  were 
immediately  removed,  and  a  willingness  manifested  to  listen  to  Mr.  Tennent  and 
his  friend  on  the  most  momentous  of  all  concerns.  They  gladly  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  of  doing  their  Master's  work,  and  spent  the  evening  in 
explaining  to  the  company,  into  which  they  had  been  thus  providentiaUy  thrown, 
the  great  truths  and  duties  of  religion. 
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[  recollect  another  anecdote  which  I  had  from  Governor  Liringston,  which 
>wa  how  entirely  Mr.  Tennent's  will  was  swallowed  up  in  the  will  of  his 
ftrenlj  Father.  The  Governor  stated  that,  when,  at  a  certain  time,  Mr. 
hitefield  was  travelling  in  Jersey,  Mr.  Tenneut  accompanied  him  to  Bound 
ook,  (if  I  rememher  right,)  and  after  Divine  service  on  a  week  day,  a  Mr. 
.n  Home  invited  Messrs.  W hitefield,  Tenncnt,  Livingston,  and  some  other 
itlemen  to  dine  with  him.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation  that  occurred 
the  dinner,  Mr.  AVhitefield  introduced  the  subject  of  death, — expressing  him- 
if  fts  weary  of  the  trials  and  labours  of  life,  and  desiring  to  depart  and  be 
th  Christ.  Turning  to  Mr.  Tenncnt,  he  said,  **  And  what  do  you  say.  Brother 
onent — don't  you  want  to  get  your  dismissal  too  ?"  Mr.  T.  replied, — "  I 
TO  no  yr'islx  about  it:  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  death:  my  business  is  to  live 
long  as  I  can,  as  well  as  I  can,  and  to  serve  my  Lord  and  Master  as  faithfully 
I  can,  until  it  shall  be  his  pleasure  to  call  me  to  my  rest."  '*  But,"  says  Mr. 
hitefield,  if  it  were  left  to  your  own  choice,  would  you  not  wish  to  depart 
d  be  with  Christ,  rather  than  to  encounter  the  fatigues  and  trials  of  this 
ntal  state?"  Mr.  Tennent  replied,  *' I  wish  to  have  no  choice  about  it;  I 
1  God's  servant,  and  am  engaged  to  do  his  business  as  long  as  he  pleases  to 
ntinue  me  therein.  But,  Brother  W  hitefield,  permit  me  to  ask  you  one  ques- 
m: — What  would  you  think  of  a  person  who  had  engaged  to  serve  you 
1th  all  fidelity  to  the  end  of  his  life,  if  he  should,  without  any  breach  of  cove- 
nt  on  your  part,  and  before  he  had  one-half  performed  the  service  allotted  him, 
come  weary  of  your  service,  and  be  constantly  expressing  a  wish  for  some 
sier  condition — would  you  not  say  thai  he  was  a  lazy,  unfaithful  creature, 
d  as  such  dismiss  him  entirely  from  your  service  ?"  Mr. ^Livings ton  told  me 
at  Mr.  Whitefield  appeared  to  feel  the  force  of- the  reproof,  and  to  receive  it  as 
[Christian;  and  that  the  company  seemed  much  pleased  at  the  ingenious  and 
iristian-likc  manner  in  which  it  was  administered. 

I  will  close  my  communication  (already  too  long)  by  detailing  one  more  cir- 
mstance  which  fell  within  my  immediate  knowledge,  illustrative  alike  of  Mr. 
>nnent's  love  of  country,  and  submission  to  the  Divine  will.  He  took  the 
epcst  interest  in  our  Revolutionary  struj^gle,  believing,  as  he  did,  that  the 
eat  cause  of  the  world's  civil  freedom  was  bound  up  in  it.  When  he  was 
tacked  with  his  last  illness,  I  was  sent  for  as  his  family  physician;  but  it 
ippened  to  be  just  at  the  moment  that  I  was  setting  off  for  Haddenfield,  to 
lit  upon  the  Lcgi.slatin*e  of  the  State  on  important  public  business.  I  called 
I  Mr.  Tennent,  after  scttinj^  out  on  my  journey,  and,  having  learned  the  par- 
mlars  of  his  case,  I  told  him  that  I  had  but  a  few  moments  to  stay,  as  it  was 
en  night,  and  I  had  more  than  twenty  miles  to  ride  before  I  slept;  but  that 
3  case  was  an  alarming  one, — that  it  required  the  strictest  attention,  and  that 
advised  him  to  avail  himself  at  once  of  the  best  medical  aid  that  could  be  pro- 
ired.  He  replied  that  he  was  fully  aware  •f  the  violence  of  the  attack,  and 
ought  it  more  than  probable  that  it  would  have  a  fatal  result;  **but,  blessed 
i  God,"  says  he,  **  I  have  no  wish  to  live,  if  it  should  be  the  good  pleasure  of 
y  Heavenly  Father  to  call  me  hence."  After  a  moment's  pause,  he  seemed  to 
collect  himself,  and  varied  the  expression  somewhat  in  this  way — **  I  have  no 
ish  to  live  longer,  unless  it  should  be  to  sec  a  happy  issue  of  the  confiict  in 
hich  my  country  is  now  engaged;  but  the  will  of  the  Lord  be  done."  On  my 
ium  from  Haddenfield,  I  hastened  to  see  him,  and  was  with  liim  during  the 
8t  twenty-four  hours  of  his  life.  His  death  was  worthy  of  his  life, — ^full  of 
hristian  serenity  and  joyful  hope.  I  believe  it  may  be  said  of  our  departed 
iend,  as  truly  as  of  any  man  who  has  lived  during  the  present  age,  that  he 
red  habitually  under  the  influence  of  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  with  respect. 

Your  obedient,  humble  servant, 

THOMAS  HENDERSON 
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St&acvsk,  25th  October,  1847. 

Rer.  and  dear  Sir :  I  regret  to  say  that  my  reminiscences  of  the  celel 
William  Tenncnt  arc  too  scanty  and  unimportant  to  be  of  any  use  to  you.    Ntr- 
ertheless,  since  you  ask  for  them,  such  as  I  have,  give  I  unto  you. 

My  parents  were  members  of  Mr.  Tennent's  church,  and  my  very  eariy  yetn 
were  spent  under  his  ministry.  I  distinctly  recollect  to  have  seen  him  once  at  mj 
fiither's  house,  in  company  with  some  of  my  relatiyes,  with  whom  he  was  then 
Tinting.  In  person  he  was  tall— of  a  large  frame,  but  spare,  and  of  a  long  thii 
Tisage.  He  wore  a  large  white  wig.  I  remember  that  his  manners  were  mrj 
pleasing  to  me.  When  he  came  into  the  house,  I  heard  him  say  to  some  perMi 
behind  him — **  in  spite  of  your  teeth;"  and  at  the  same  time,  he  shut  his  owa 
teeth,  and  shook  the  curls  of  his  long  wig,  twisting  his  hands  together,  and 
seeined  to  be  in  very  high  spirits.  As  my  mother  met  him  at  the  door  of  hv 
room,  he  clasped  both  her  hands  with  both  of  his,  in  the  most  cordial  and  afl^ 
tionate  manner.  There  was  a  facctiousncss  about  his  whole  appearance  that  I 
neTer  could  forget.  The  party  had  come  for  a  sleigh  ride,  about  fourteen  miles, 
in  the  month  of  April,  and  returned  after  candle  light,  for  fear  that  the  snow 
would  leave  them.  I  have  always  thought  that  Mr.  Tennent  resembled  the  like- 
ness of  Lord  Chatham. 

One  of  Mr.  Tennent's  sons  was  a  physician.  At  one  time,  he  inoculated  a 
large  number  for  the  small  pox,  in  a  spacious  farm  house;  and,  while  his  patients 
(of  whom  I  was  one)  were  yet  under  treatment,  he  was  himself  taken  sick  and 
died  suddenly.  The  patients  had  to  scatter  to  their  respective  homes.  One  of 
his  sons  was  a  clerg}'man  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  where  he  died.  While  I  wis 
yet  a  minor  in  a  counting-house  in  New  York,  I  was  sent  to  Charleston  as  a 
supercargo,  and,  during  my  stay  in  the  city,  Mrs.  Tennent  heard  of  me,  and 
sent  for  mo  to  come  to  her  house.  Though  I  was  an  entire  stranger  to  her,  her 
intimacy  with  some  of  my  connections  in  New  Jersey  led  her  to  show  me  that 
dvility.  With  much  esteem  and  respect, 

I  am.  Rev.  and  dear  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

S.  J.  FORMAK. 


SAMUEL  BLAIR  * 

1733—1751. 

Samuel  Blair  was  born  in  Ireland,  June  14,  1712.  In  early  youth  lie 
became  hopefully  a  subject  of  renewing  grace.  He  came  to  America  while 
quite  young,  and  received  his  education  at  the  Log  College,  at  Neshaminy, 
under  the  Rev.  William  Tenneni.  He  must  have  been  among  the  earliest 
pupils  of  that  institution,  as  he  was  afterwards  among  the  most  distin- 
guished men  whom  it  sent  forth.  Having  completed  his  preparatory  eourse 
of  both  classical  and  theological  study,  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  on  the  9th 
of  November,  1738,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  May  of  the 
next  year,  was  called  to  Middletown  and  Shrewsbury,  and  also,  to  Millstone 

•Miller*!  Ret.  II.— Man.  Min.  Mag.  ni.— Hist.  Log  Coll.— WeUter'i  MSS. 
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id  not  take  place  till  April,  1740,  though  he  removed  to  his  dcw  j 

B,  and  eommenced  his  labours  among  the  people  in  November,  1789. 
J  after  his  settlement  at  New  Londonderry,  he  established  a  classi- 
>1  of  the  same  general  character  with  that  of  Mr.  Tennent,  in  which 
imself  been  educated.     At  this  school  were  trained  several  young 

0  afterwards  ranked  among  the  most  prominent  clergymen  of  the 
urian  Church  ;  and  one  at  least, — the  Kev.  Samuel  Davies,  among 
ter  lights  of  hb  generation.  •*'    U! 
tnnection  with   Mr.  Blair's  ministry  at  New  Londonderry,  there                       .  ji':.f 
,  in  the  year  1740,  a  very  remarkable  revival  of  religion,  of  which                       ;  .{    ' 

1  account  is  preserved  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Blair  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  *'  ;i-   . , 
if  Boston,  published  in  the  •*  Christian  History.'*  S|; :    ;} 
llair  was  a  prominent  actor  in  those  scenes  which,  in  his  day,  agita-  •,   •  T 
finally  divided  the  Presbyterian  Church.     He  agreed  with  Gilbert  :![; .  j 

in  his  opinions,  and  co-operated  with  him  in  his  measures ;  and  of  '  ){,    ',y 

endered  himself  obnoxious  to  the  **  Old  Side  "  party  in  the  Church.  i;      | 

I  doctrinal  views  he  was  a  thorough  Calvinist,  as  appears  from  his  ,  ii     % 

on  Predestination  and  Reprobation.     As  a  preacher  he  was  distin-  ..;'. 

for  solemnity  and  impress iveness :  his  very  appearance,  before  he  '  '^■. 

lis  lips,  is  said  to  have  struck  his  hearers  with  awe.  The  opinion 
!r.  (afterwards  President)  Davies  entertained  of  his  preaching,  may 
red  from  the  fpUowing  anecdote  which  is  given  upon  the  authority 
ate  Dr.  Rodgers  of  New  York : — When  Mr.  Davies  returned  from 

hU  friends  were  curious  to  learn  his  opinion  of  the  celebrated 
rs  whom  he  had  heard  in  England  and  Scotland.  After  dealing  out 
commendations  on  such  as  he  had  most  admired,  he  concluded  by 
hat  he  had  heard  no  one,  who,  in  his  judgment,  was  superior  to  his 
eachcr,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Blair. 
Rlftir^fl  last  illness  was  contracted  from  his  coins,  upon  an  ur$rcnt 
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''In  yonder  sacred  house  I  spent  my  breath, 
''Now  silent,  mouldering,  here  I  lie  in  death; 
"  These  lips  shall  wake,  and  yet  declare 
'*  A  dread  Amen  to  truths  they  published  thereJ" 

In  the  year  1754,  the  principal  writings  of  Mr.  Blair  were  collected  lij 
his  brother  John,  and  pnblished  in  Philadelphia,  together  with  an  Elegy  by 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Davies,  and  Dr.  Finley's  Funeral  Sermon.  The  Tolnme 
contains  Seven  Sermons  on  important  practical  subjects,  an  elabortte 
Treatise  on  Predestination  and  Reprobation,  and  a  **  Vindication,**  written 
by  the  direction  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  in  answer  to  "tbe 
government  of  the  church,"  &c.,  by  the  Rev.  John  Thompson,  As  a  writer, 
Mr.  Blair  seems  to  have  been  distinguished  rather  for  profound  tbonght, 
methodical  arrangement^  and  perspicuous  style,  than  for  the  graces  and 
elegances  of  composition. 

The  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Davies'  Elegy  and  from  Dr.  Finley's 
Funeral  Sermon,  show  the  estimate  which  they  had  of  Mr.  Blair's  cbaiao* 
ter: — 

FROM  MR.  DAVIES'  ELEGY. 

"  —  Blair  is  no  more — Then  this  poor  world  has  lost 
As  rich  a  jewel  as  her  stores  could  boast ; 
Heaven,  in  just  vengeance,  lias  recalled  again 
Its  faithful  envoy  from  the  sons  of  men ; 
Advanced  him  from  his  pious  toils  below, 
In  raptures  there  in  kindred  plains  to  glow. 

"  O,  had  not  the  mournful  news  divulged, 
My  mind  had  still  the  pleasing  dream  indulged — 
Still  fancied  Blair  with  health  and  vigour  blessed, 
With  some  g^and  purpose  labouring  in  his  breast. 
In  studious  thought,  pursuing  Truth  Divine, 
Till  the  full  demonstration  round  him  shine; 
Or  from  the  sacred  desk,  proclafming  loud 
His  Master's  message  to  the  attentive  crowd, 
While  Heavenly  truth  with  bright  conviction  glares, 
And  coward  error  shrinks  and  disappears ; 
While  quick  remorse  the  hardy  sinner  feels. 
And  Calvary's  balm  the  bleeding  conscience  heals. 

•*  Oh!  could  the  Muse's  languid  colours  paint 
The  man,  the  scholar,  student,  preacher,  saint, 
I'd  place  his  image  ftill  in  public  view, 
His  friends  should  know  more  than  before  they  knew. 
His  foes  astonished  at  his  virtues,  gaze,^ 
Or  shrink  confounded  from  the  oppressive  blaze. 
To  trace  his  bright  example,  all  should  turn, 
And  with  the  bravest  emulation  bum. 
His  name  should  my  poor  lays  immortalize, 
Till  he,  to  attest  his  character,  arise, 
And  the  Great  Judge  the  encomium  ratifies." 

FROM  DR.  FINLEY'S  FUNERAL  SERMON. 

"  He  was  blessed  with  early  piety.  On  his  dying  bed,  he  could  recollect  with  delij^t, 
▼arioos  evidences  of  gracious  influences  in  his  tender  years.  By  this  means,  he  waf 
happily  preserved  from  being  ever  engaged  in  vicious  coursts  j  and  at  once  grew  k 
stature  and  in  grace.  Religion,  far  from  being  a  flashy  thing  with  him,  was  rational 
and  solid,  manifesting  itself  in  unreserved  obedience  to  all  God's  commandments. 

'^  To  a  holy  disposition  was  added  a  great  genius,  capable,  of  the  highest  improTe- 
ment.  He  had  a  deep  and  penetrating  judgment,  a  clear  and  regular  way  of  con- 
ceiving things,  and  a  retentive  memory.  He  was  an  indefatigable  student,  a  calm 
and  impartial  searcher  after  truth.  He  thought  for  himself,  and  was  determined  m 
his  conclusions,  only  by  evidence.  He  had  a  very  considerable  store  of  critical  learn- 
ing, and  was  especially  conversant  with  the  Scriptures  in  the  original  languages.  How 
great  his  attainments  in  phflosophy  were,  was  known  by  fbw;  for  in  his  laat  years,  hit 
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tbint  fbr  knowledge  did  leiiubly  increaflc,  and  ho  greatly  improved  himself  therein. 
He  Btudied  lereral  branchei  of  the  mathumatics,  and  etpecially  geometry  and  astron- 
omy; nor  will  these  seem  tasteless  studies  to  one  who  had  such  a  savour  of  living 
piety,  when  it  is  considered  that  he  saw  the  glory  of  God  in  all  his  works,  and  admi- 
red and  adored  Uim  in  all.  He  delighted  to  see  the  '  invisible  thiugs  of  iiim,  even 
hia  eternal  power  and  Godhead,  manifested  by  the  tliiugs  that  are  maue.'  It  was  edi- 
fying to  him  to  trace  the  footsteps  of  the  Divine  wisdom  in  particulars,  and  the  indnite 
reach  of  projection  in  the  iVamu  and  structure  of  the  whole. 

■"  But  his  critical  and  philosophical  learning,  and  \m  largo  acquaintance  with  geogra- 
phy and  history,  were  exceeded  by  liis  kiiowledgc  in  Divinity.  This  wus  the  business 
of  his  life,  and  lierein  he  made  such  proficiency  as  few  of  his  standing  in  the  ministry 
have  attained  unto.  Here  he  found  what  iierfcctly  answered  his  refined  spriiual  taste. 
The  contemplation  of  redeeming  love  did  nnicli  more  elevate  his  soul,  than  that  of  the 
works  of  creation;  for  therein  he  saw  the  wisdom,  the  power,  the  justice,  and  the  love 
of  God,  more  clearly  displayed.  On  every  subject  he  had  a  8et  of  most  accurately 
studied  thoughts.  He  had  often  weighed  in  an  impartial  balance  every  theological 
controversy;  and  was  a  solid  disputant,  and  able  to  defend  all  necessary  truth.  He 
was  a  judicious  casuist,  and  could  very  sutistVingly  resolve  dubious  and  perplexed 
esses  of  conscience.  He  wa^  not  only  a  proficient  in  systematic  Divinity,  wnich  is 
C(Hnparati\'cly  a  small  attainment,  but  a  great  textuory.  lie  studied  the  sacred  oracles 
above  all  other  things,  and  that  it  was  not  in  vain,  manifestly  appeared  from  his  groat 
ability  in  dividing  the  word  of  truth,  lie  could  "  brin;;  out  of  his  treasure  thiugs  new 
and  old."  How  clearly  and  fully  would  he  explain  his  subject!  with  what  irresistible 
arguments  coiifinn  the  truth!  with  what  admirable  dexterity  accommodate  it  to  his 
aadience!  and  with  what  solemn  pungency  did  he  impress  it  ou  the  conscience!  He 
spoke  like  one  who  knew  the  worth  of  souls,  and  felt  in  hiniseli'the  surest  constraints  of 
love  to  God  and  man. 

"  As  to  his  religious  principles,  he  was  of  noble  and  generous  sentiments.  He  had 
not  so  Icarued  Christ  as  to  bo  furious  in  his  zeal  for  mere  circumstantial  or  iuditt'erent 
points.  He  understood  the  nature  of  religion  better  than  to  place  it  iu  things  in  which 
it  doi'S  not  consist;  and  was  too  much  exercised  about  the  great  matters  of  ilie  law,  to 
be  equally  zealous  for  ^mint,  anise  and  cummin.'  Tliuugh  sucriiiee  be  good,  yet 
Le  had  learned  that  '  mercy  is  better.'  He  believed,  and  that  in  accordance  with 
the  Scriptures,  that  the  communion  of  saints  is  of  much  gn'ator  importance,  than 
many  of  tho^e  things  in  which  Christians  differ  in  Judgiiieiit,  and  was,  therefore,  far 
from  such  narrowness,  as  to  make  every  principle  and  practice  Avhich  he  thought  to  be 
food  and  true,  a  term  of  communion;  and  he  was  as  far  from  the  ciuitrary  extreme  of 
indifTercncc  lo  the  truth,  and  laxness  of  discipline.  As  he  was  diligjut  in  the  exercise 
of  his  ministerial  oflice,  to  the  utmost  of  his  .strength,  not  sparing  hinis..'lf.  so  did  God 
very  remarkably  succeed  his  faithful  ministrations  to  tlie  conversion  of  many  souls. 
Ue  w;is  the  spiritual  father  of  great  numbers.  1  have  had  aciiuaintauce  with  Chris- 
ttADS  in  ditferent  places,  where  he  only  preachLMl  occasionally,  wiio  gave  all  hoi>eful 
evidenc<:»  of  a  sacred  conversion,  and  acknowledged  hini  t(»  be  the  instrument  of  it. 
He  was  strict  in  discipline,  yet  so  as  to  be  still  candid;  and  severely  just,  yet  so  as  to 
be  strll  compassionate  and  tender.  And  with  what  wisdom  and  circum8(>ectiou  he 
jadged  iu  dillicult  cases,  his  brethR*n  of  the  Tresbytery  well  knew.  Wa  waited  for 
.is  sage  remarks,  and  heard  attentively  his  prudent  reasonings ;  and  after  his  words, 
how  seldom  had  any  one  occasion  to  speak  again!  *  His  speech  dropjied  upon  us,  and 
we  wailed  for  him  as  for  the  rain.'  Ho  has  been  eminently  serviceable  to  the  Church, 
by  assisting  several  promising  youths  in  their  studies  for  the  ministry;  who.  becoming 
learn;.'d  by  his  instructions,  and  formed  by  his  example,  aie  now  wise,  useful  and. 
faifhfnl  ministers. 

He  wus  remarkably  grave  and  solemn  in  his  aspect  and  deportment ;  yet,  of  a  cheer- 
ful, even,  and  pleasant  temjK'r.  And  in  conversation  with  his  intimate  friends,  face- 
tious and  witty,  when  the  season  and  concurring  circumstances  would  allow  hiiu  to 
indulge  iu  that  way;  in  res]>ect  of  which,  his  prudence  could  well  direct  him.  He  was 
of  a  generous  and  liberal  dis(M}sitiou, — far  from  being  niggardly  or  covetous;  was  fore- 
most in  acts  of  charity  to  the  indigt*nt.  according  to  his  ability,  and  in  all  his  conduct 
liscovered  a  noble  indifference  towanl  earthly  things. 

'*  If  we  consider  him  as  a  friend,  he  was  as  firm  and  steadfast,  and  might  as  mudi 
X!  depended  upou,  as  any  I  ever  knew.  He  was  remote  from  precarious  and  fickle 
lumonrs;  his  approbation  was  not  easily  obtained,  nor  easily  lost.  Kor  was  he  a  ft'iend 
>nly  in  compliment,  but  would  cheerfully  undergo  hardships,  and  suffer  disadvantages, 
n  order  to  do  a  friendly  office.  He  was  conscientiously  punctual  in  attending  eccle- 
liaatical  judicatures.  Presbyteries  or  Synods.  His  presence  might  be  depended  upon, 
f  nothing  extraordmary  intervened,  as  certainly  as  the  appointed  day.  He  was  not 
ibsent  on  every  trifling  inconvenience.  In  this  n.>spect  his  conduct  was  truly  exem- 
plary, and  demonstrated  his  constant  care  for  the  public  interests  of  religion.  So 
Sreai  was  hia  attention  to  matters  of  common  concern,  as  to  incline  him  rather  to 
expose  himself,  than  balk  an  opportunity  of  doing  good. 
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**  In  locUd  life  also,  he  was  worthv  of  imitatioo.  As  a  husband,  he  waa  aifectioiiatf 
and  kind;  as  a  father,  tender  and  indulgent.  In  him,  oondescenaion  and  authority 
¥wre  duly  tempered.  There  was  that  in  him  that  could  engage  lore  and  eommaai 
reverence  at  the  same  time.  Who  that  was  acquainted  with  him;  would  not  be  resdf 
to  say, — *  happy  was  the  family  of  which  he  was  the  head,  and  happy  the  oongregatka 
that  enjoyed  his  minisUT— happy  the  judicature  of  which  he  was  a  memberi  rad  bapoy 


Jovfully. 

"  For  a  long  course  of  years,  he  had  a  habitual,  increasing  assurance  of  hia  interoft 
in  the  favour  of  God^  and  that  a  blessed  and  glorious  eternity  would  one  day  open  upoa 
him;  which  were  his  ovm  emphatioal  words  on  his  dying  bed.  This  his  asanraaoe, 
was  solid  and  scriptural,  arising  (Vom  the  many  and  clear  experiences  he  had  of  gnk 
dons  communications  to  his  soul.  He  was  mode  sensible  in  bis  early  years  of  Us 
guilty  state  by  nature  as  well  as  practice ;  felt  his  inability  to  deliver  himself;  saw 
plainly  that  he  lay  at  mercy,  and  that  it  was  entirely  at  God's  pleasure  to  save  or 
roiect  him.  This  view  of  the  case  created  in  him  a  restless  concern,  until  the  way  of 
lire  through  Jesus  Christ  was  graciously  discovered  to  him.  Thus  he  saw  that  God 
could  save  him  in  consistency  with  all  the  honours  of  governing  justice;  for  thatths 
obedience  and  sufferings  of  Clirist  in  the  room  of  sinners  have  made  a  sufficient  atone* 
men t  for  sin .  lie  saw  that  C hrist  was  a  Saviour  every  w ay  complete  and  suitable  for  him. 
His  soul  approved  the  Divine  and  glorious  plan;  and  freely  disclaiming  all  dependanoe 
on  his  own  righteousness,  wisdom  and  strength,  most  gladly  accepted  the  offer  of  the 
Gospel,  that  Christ  should  be  his  '  wisdom,  righteousness^  sanctification,  and  redemp- 
tion.' Strict  holiness  was  his  choice,  and  it  was  the  deli^tful  business  of  his  life  to 
do  always  those  things  which  pleased  his  Heavenly  Father.  And  on  Ills  dying  bed,  he 
had  the  full  approbation  and  testimony  of  his  conscience,  as  to  the  general  bent  and 
tenor  of  his  life.  These  particulars  are  the  heads  of  what  he  himself  told  me  in  hia  last 
■iekness,  and  are  delivered  in  the  same  order,  as  near  as  I  can  poasiUy  recollect.*' 


-♦♦■ 


DAVID  COWELL* 

1735—1761. 

David  Cowell  was  bom  in  Wrentham,  Mass.,  in  the  year  1704.  He 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1732.  Having  studied  Theology,  and 
received  license  to  preach,  he  went  to  Trenton,  N.  J.,  in  the  aatomii  of 
1735,  where  he  was  employed  to  supply  a  vacant  pulpit.  On  the  7th  of 
April,  1736,  he  received  a  call  to  settle  there,  which  he  accepted ;  and  tbe 
Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  ordained  and  installed  him  on  the  3d  of  Novem* 
ber  following.  The  sermon  on  the  occasion  was  preached  by  the  Bev. 
Jedediah  Andrews  of  Philadelphia. 

In  the  division  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  1741,  Mr.  Cowell  main* 
tained  a  somewhat  nentral  position.  He  remained  with  the  Old  Side»  and 
had  no  sympathy  with  what  he  regarded  the  extreme  measures  of  the  New 
Brunswick  party ;  but  he  still  remained  in  intimate  relations  with  President 
Bnrr,  and  others  belonging  to  the  same  side.  The  Commissions  of  the 
two  Synods  met  at  Trenton,  in  1749,  to  consult  in  regard  to  a  re-unioD, 
and  Mr.  CowoU  was  chosen  Moderator ;  but  nothing  more  decisive  waa  done 
at  the  meeting,  than  to  agree  that  each  Synod  should  more  folly  prepare 
proposals  of  reconciliation,  and  that  there  should  be,  in  the  meantime,  a 
mutual  endeavour  to  cultivate  a  friendly  and  fraternal  spirit. 

•HodM*sHist.  Presb.  (%.— Webster's  M68.— Rev.  Dr.  Pleroe*B  1188.— MS.  ftvai  Bev.  Aa 
JohnH^. 
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he  union  of  the  two  Synods,  Mr.  CowcU  joined  the  New  Bmnswiok 

terj,  and  oontinued  in  relation  with  it  till  his  death.     He  died,  in  his 

renth  year,  on  the  Ist  of  December,  1760, — ^haying  never  been  ^',  . 

..     President  Davics  preached  his  Funeral  Sermon,  from  Hebrews  ^.  • 

—from  which  the  following  is  an  extract : — 

ing  the  short  time  I  have  been  a  resident  of  this  ProWnce,  he  [Mr.  Cowell]  « 

I  my  very  intimate  fViend;  and  I  bavo  conversed  witli  him  in  his  most  unre- 
lours,  when  conversation  was  the  image  of  his  soul.  I  had  only  a  general 
ianoo  with  him  for  ten  years  before. 

chwractcristics  of  his  youth  were  a  serious,  virtuous,  religious  turn  of  mhid, 
a  the  vices  and  vanities  of  that  tliouglitless  age,  and  a  remarl^ablo  thirst  fbr 
gjd;  and  I  am  witness  how  lively  a  taste  for  books  and  knowledge  he  cherished  *• 

at.  He  appeared  to  me  to  have  a  mind  steadily  and  habitually  bent  towards 
d  holiness.  If  his  religion  was  not  so  warm  and  passionatu  as  that  of 
iras perhaps  proportionally  more  even,  uniform  and  rational.  His  religion  was 
.niient  passion,  but  appeared  to  be  a  settled  temper.  Humility  and  modesty, 
mile  virtues,  seemed  to  shine  in  him  with  a  very  amiable  lustre.  He  often 
a  voluntary  silence  upon  himself,  when  he  would  have  made  an  agreeable  i  ■ 

I  conversation.  He  was  fond  of  giving  way  to  his  brethren  with  whom  ho 
istly  have  claimed  an  equality,  or  to  encourage  modest  worth  in  his  inferiors. 
not  impudently  liberal  of  unasked  advice,  thongh  very  judicious,  impartial, 
munlcative,  when  consulted.  He  had  an  easy,  graceful  negligence  in  his  car- 
%  noble  indifference  about  setting  himself  off;  he  seemed  not  to  know  his  own 
iihments,  though  they  were  so  conspicuous  that  many  a  man  has  made  a  bril- 
^earanoe  with  a  small  share  of  them.  He  hod  a  remarkable  command  of  his 
;  he  appeared  calm  and  unruffled  amid  the  storms  of  the  world, — peaceful  and 
imld  the  commotions  and  uproar  of  human  passions.  Remarkably  cautious 
[berate,  slow  to  determine,  and  especially  to  censure,  he  was  well  guarded  -,      ; 

extremes.  In  matters  of  debate,  and  esi)ocially  in  religious  controversy,  ho 
tier  a  moderator  and  compromiser  than  a  party.  Though  he  could  not  bo 
bat  judged  for  himself  to  direct  his  own  condnct,  he  could  exercise  candour  *-[ 

tiearance  without  constraint  or  reluctance;  when  he  happened  to  diflbr  In  i '  ' 

from  any  of  his  brethren,  even  themselves  could  not  but  acknowledge  and  '- 

lis  moderation.  I 

accomplishments,  as  a  man  of  sense  and  learning,  were  very  considerable. 
;mant  was  cool,  deliberate  and  penetrating;  his  sentiments  were  well  digested. 
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''  I  neTtf  had  the  hi^piiiett  to  hear  him  in  the  sacred  desk.  In  prayer,  I  am  vore 
ke  appeared  humhle,  aolemni  rational  and  importunate,  as  a  oreatnre,— a  ahmer  in  thp 
presence  of  God. 

*'  In  the  charter  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  Troa- 
taes;  and  but  few,  invested  with  the  same  trust,  discharged  it  with  so  much  leal,  dili- 
fonce,  and  alacrity.  His  heart  was  set  upon  its  prosperity;  he  exerted  himself  in  this 
Mrrioe,  nor  did  he  forget  it  in  his  last  moments. 

*'  The  Church  has  lost  a  Judicious  minister,  and,  as  we  hope,  a  sincere  Christian; 
Hm  world  has  lost  an  inoffensive,  useful  member  of  society,-  this  town  an  agreeable, 
peaceable,  beneyolent  inhabitant:  the  College  of  New  Jersey  a  fkther:  and  I  have  lost 
a  friend.'' 


-•♦- 


AARON   BURR* 

1736—1757. 

Aaron  Burr  v^bs  a  descendant  of  the  Rer.  Jonathan  Burr,  who 
migrated  to  New  England  in  1689,  and  was,  for  some  time,  pastor  of  the 
church  in  Dorchester,  Mass.  He  was  the  joungest  son  of  Daniel  Burr,  of 
Upper  Meadows,  Fairfield,  Conn.,  where  he  was  born  on  the  4th  of  Janaaiy, 
1^715-16.  His  early  developments  indicated  a  mind  of  uncommon  power 
and  versatility.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1735,  having  bees, 
during  his  whole  coarse,  distinguished  for  his  pro^ciency,  in  both  the  lan- 
guages and  the  sciences.  He  remained  in  College,  a  resident  graduate  on 
the  Berkeley  foundation,  for  one  year;  and,  during  this  period,  his  mind 
underwent  a  revolution  in  respect  to  religion,  of  which  the  following  aocoimt 
wad  found,  after  his  decease,  among  his  private  papers : — 

**  This  year  (1786)  God  saw  fit  to  open  my  eyes,  and  show  me  what  a  misenhla 
creature  I  was.  Till  tlien  I  had  spent  my  life  in  a  dream ;  and  as  to  the  great  desiga 
of  my  being,  had  lived  in  vain.  Though  beforo  I  had  been  under  fhniuent  conrie* 
tions,  and  was  drove  to  a  form  of  religion,  yet  I  knew  nothing  as  I  ought  to  know. 
But  then  I  was  brought  to  the  footstool  of  sovereign  grace ;  saw  myself  polluted  1^ 
mature  and  practice ;  had  affecting  views  of  the  Divine  wrath  I  desenrod ;  was  made 
to  despair  of  help  in  myself,  and  almost  concluded  that  my  day  of  grace  was  past. 
These  convictions  held  for  some  months;  greater  at  some  seasons  than  at  others;  bat 
1  never  revealed  them  to  any,  which  I  have  much  lamented  since.  It  pleased  God, 
at  length,  to  reveal  his  Son  to  me  in  the  Gospel,  an  all-sufficient  and  willing  Saviour, 
and  I  hope  inclined  me  to  receive  Him  on  the  terms  of  the  Grospcl.  I  received  some 
eoosolation,  and  found  a  great  change  in  myself.  Befbre  this.  I  was  strongly  attac^ied 
to  the  Arminian  scheme,  but  then  was  made  to  see  those  things  in  a  different  light, 
and  seemingly  felt  the  truth  of  the  Galvinian  doctrines.^' 

This  change  in  his  religious  views  and  feelings  was  quickly  succeeded  by 
a  determination  to  devote  his  life  to  the  Christian  ministry.  And,  liavi^g 
gone  through  tho  requisite  preparation,  he  received  license  to  preaeh  in 
September,  1736.  He  preached  hb  first  senuon  at  Greenfield,  Mass.,  and 
then  went  to  New  Jersey  and  laboured  a  short  time  at  Hanover.  His 
uncommon  powers  in  the  pulpit  attracted  no  small  attention,  and  the 
church  at  Newark,  then  in  a  somewhat  depressed  state,  invited  him  to  offi- 
ciate as  a  stated  aupply  for  one  year,  commencing  with  Jannary,  1786-37. 
4-t  the  expiration  of  that  term, — January  25, 1787-88, — he  was  ordained  and 
installed  pastor  of  the  church, — Mr.  Pierson  preaching  the  Senatuia«  and 
Jonathan  DiekinMn  giving  the  Charge. 


•  (SmHk^  SnraoB  oosaSkmd  by  Ms  death.— LirfaigstoB't  Bnlocr.— MlBsr's  Rai.,  II.— >Am. 
to  Qreen's  Diss.— App.  to  DwighfS  Lifs  of  Edwards.-— Memoir  <»  Aaron  Biur.— SImmF  HhI> 
First  Chuioh  hi  Newark. 


lU,  a  committee  waa  appointed,  with  President  Clap  at  its  head,  to 
ifewark,  and  lay  the  call  before  Mr.  Burr,  and  prosecute  it  before 
Bsbjierj  to  which  ho  belonged,  with  directions  likewise  "  to  treat 
ke  good  people  of  Newark,  and  obtain  their  consent  to  Mr.  Burr's 
X  to  Now  Haven.**  Of  the  result  of  this  application  nothing  more 
n^  than  that  it  was  unsuccessful. 

Burr  entered  warmly  into  the  great  revival  that  took  place  in  the 
lart  of  his  ministry,  and  was  in  intimate  relations  with  Whitefield, 
iinents,  and  many  of  the  principal  promoters  of  the  work,  though  he 
no  means  insensible  to  the  incidental  evils  by  which  it  was  marred. 
tier  to  Dr.  Bellamy,  dated  June  28,  1742,  he  says, — 

TC  so  many  things  lying  on  my  mind,  that  I  know  not  how  to  communicato 

ith  pon  and  ink.    I  long  to  have  yoii  alone  a  fow  hours,  tliat  I  might  unbosom 

fteely;  but 'tis  good  to  have  no  will  of  our  own.    *Th  glad  tidings  of  great 

bear  from  SonthbL*rry.    But  some  things  that  I  liavo  heard  from  thero  I  dont 

Dgh,  which,  in  some  measure,  damps  my  joy.    The  bearer  ha.s  given  me  more 

4oD.     Glory  be  to  God  that  he  carries  on  his  work  in  any  way;  I  do  rejoice 

;  rejoice.    Ilowcver,  there  are  some  things  that  persons  are  apt  to  run  into  at  ' 

ent  day,  that  v»'e  ought  not  to  encourage: — 1.  Tlieir  being  led  by  impressions 

raises  made  on  their  minds,  with  or  without  a  text  of  Scripture,  and  taking 

m  passions  and  imaginations  for  the  operations  of  God's  Spirit.     2.  Giving 

▼isioDs,  trances,  and  revelations.    8.  Speaking  of  Divine  things  with  an  idr 

ff  ranity,  laughter,  &c.    4.  Declaring  their  judgment  about  others  openly  and 

I  their  absence,  whether  they  are  converted  or  not.     5.  Making  their  own  feel- 

ale  to  judge  others  by.    G.  For  laymen  to  take  upon  them  to  exhort  in  a  pub- 

nbl}'.    7.  Separating  A-om  their  minister  under  a  notion  of  his  being  uncoa- 

Rev.  Jonathan  Dickinson,  first  President  of  the  College  of  New 

,  haying  died  at  Elisabethtown  in  the  autumn  of  1747,  the  students 

education  he  had  been  conducting,  were  removed  to  Newark,  and  • 

under  the  care  of  Mr.  Burr,  who  had  previously  been  in  the  habit 

meting  in  the  classic  languages,  and  h«id  had  under  his  direction  a 
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sion  President  Burr  had  the  pleasure  of  eoDferring  upon  him  die  d^^ree  of 
Master  of  Arts.  Immediately  after  the  CommeDcement,  Hr.  Burr  aeoom- 
panied  Whitefield  to  Boston,  having  a  high  esteem  for  his  oharaoter,  and  a 
deep  interest  in  the  success  of  his  labours. 

Mr.  Burr's  devotion  to  the  College  was  most  constant  and  exemplary. 
He  served  it  not  only  as  the  principal  instructer  and  presiding  officer,  bat 
in  soliciting  donations  for  the  purchase  of  a  library  and  philosophical  appa- 
ratus, and  for  erecting  a  building  for  the  accommodation  of  the  students. 
In  tlus  agency^  which  he  undertook  by  request  of  the  Trustees,  he  was 
remarkably  successful.  He  discharged  the  duties  of  both  President  of  the 
Oollege,  and  Pastor  of  the  Church,  until  the  autumn  of  1755,  when  his 
pastoral  relation  was  dissolved,  and  he  gave  his  whole  time  to  the  service 
of  the  College. 

The  village  of  Princeton  having  been  fixed  upon  as  the  most  convenient 
situation  for  the  College,  the  new  edifice  was  erected  there,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Burr.  In  the  Autumn  of  175G,-^the  bailding 
being  so  far  completed  as  to  be  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  students,  they 
removed  thither,  about  seventy  in  number,  and  commenced  the  occupancy 
of  it. 

But  Mr.  Burr's  life  was  now  rapidly  approaching  its  close.  In  the  latter 
part  of  July,  or  the  beginning  of  August,  1757,  he  made  a  hasty  vbit  to 
Stockbridge,  and,  on  his  return  to  Princeton,  went  immediately  to  Elizabeth- 
town,  where  he  made  an  attempt  before  the  Legislature  to  procure  the  If^ 
exemption  of  the  students  from  military  duty.  Thence  he  went  to  Newark, 
and  preached  an  extemporaneous  Funeral  Sermon.  He  then  returned  to 
Princeton,  and  proceeded  immediately  to  Philadelphia  on  the  business  of  the 
College,  and  on  his  way  contracted  an  intermittent  fever.  On  his  retom, 
he  received  the  news  of  the  death  of  his  friend  Governor  Belcher,  at 
Blizabethtown,  and  was  informed  that  he  was  designated  to  preach  at  his 
funeral.  Having  devoted  the  afternoon  of  September  2d  to  preparation  for 
this  service  in  the  midst  of  a  high  fever,  he  rode  the  next  day  to  Elisabeth- 
town  ;  and,  on  the  day  succeeding  that,  in  a  state  of  extreme  exhau8tioD« 
preached  the  sermon.  He  returned  to  Princeton  on  the  5th,  and  his  disease, 
from  that  time,  made  constant  progress,  until  the  24th,  when  it  terminated 
in  death.  His  mind  was  entirely  couiposed  in  the  prospect  of  his  departure, 
and  he  died  rejoicing  in  the  consolations  of  the  Gospel.  A  Eulogy  was 
pronounced  upon  him  by  Governor  (William)  Livingston,  and  a  Funeral 
Sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Caleb  Smith,  of  Newark  Mountains,  by 
appointment  of  the  Trustees,  and  printed  at  their  expense. 

During  the  first  fifteen  years  of  his  ministry,  Mr.  Burr  remained  unmar- 
ried. On  the  29th  of  June,  1752,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Esther, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards, — she  being,  at  that  time,  only 
nineteen  years  of  age.  She  was  distinguished  for  an  attractive  exterior,- for 
a  richly  endowed  and  highly  cultivated  mind,  and  for  earnest  and  consistent 
piety.  It  was  a  somewhat  novel  circumstance  that,  after  the  preliminaries 
of  the  marriage  had  been  settled,  the  bride  was  sent  for  with  her  mother  to 
come  to  Newark,  and  the  wedding  took  place  there,  amidst  the  congratula- 
tions of  the  people  among  whom  she  was  to  live.  She  survived  her  husband 
less  than  a  year,  and  died  on  the  7th  of  April,  1758,  in  the  twenty-seventh 
yjuir  of  her  age.  They  left  two  children — a  daughter  and  a  son — ^both  bom 
during  their  residence  in  Newark.    The  former  was  married  lo  iIm  Hob. 
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Tapptng  Reeve,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Conneoticut ;  and 
the  Ifttier,  bearing  hb  &ther*8  name,  and  inheriting  his  talents,  and  rising 
to  great  political  distinction,  nevertheless  had  a  history  more  sad  and  moni- 
toij  than  almost  any  other  man  of  the  age. 

Mr.  Burr  published  a  Latin  Grammar ;  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  The 
Supreme  Deity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  maintained  in  a  Letter  to  the 
dedicator  of  Mr.  Emlyn's  Inquiry  into  the  Scripture  account  of  Jesus 
Christ,'' — reprinted  in  Boston,  1791 ;  a  Fast  Sermon  on  account  of  the 
eaeroaohments  of  the  French,  1755  ;  a  Sermon  preached  before  the  Synod 
of  New  York,  1756  ;  and  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Governor  Belcher,  1757. 

The  character  of  President  Burr  is  thus  sketched  in  the  Funeral  Sermon 
bj  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith : — 

"  It  4Dav  not  be  improper  here  to  take  a  more  distinct  view  of  his  character  as  a 
dirine,  and  his  qualifications  as  a  preacher.  He  was  certainly  an  adept  in  Divinity,  a 
aribe  well  instructed  onto  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  who  out  of  liis  plentiful  treasure 
OMiId  bring  forth  things  new  and  old.  In  the  Scriptures  of  truth  he  was  thoroughly 
fcraed ;  read  them  by  turns  with  the  eye  of  a  critic,  to  search  out  their  sense,  and  m  a 
Motional  way,  to  obtain  their  salutary  influence  on  his  own  heart.  The  Oracles  of 
tiod  were  the  standard  of  his  Divinity,  his  ultiniate  Confession  uf  Faith,  the  measure 
of  his  practice,  and  the  man  of  his  counsel,  in  all  the  parts  of  his  ministry.  He  was 
Ideally  a  master  of  systematical,  casuistical  and  practical  Divinity;  understood  polemi- 
cal, but  cared  not  much  to  wield  the  sword  of  religious  controversy.  His  inclination 
led  him  to  a  field  which  wore  a  milder  face,  and  where  there  is  less  danger  of  hnrting 
thai  faith  which  is  our  own,  and  losing  a  good  conscience  ourselves,  while  we  are 
attempting  to  rectify  the  faith  and  mend  the  consciences  of  others. 

"  In  the  pulpit,  he  verily  shone  like  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  appeared  a 
wise  master-builder  in  the  house  of  God.  He  dwelt  upon  things  of  the  highest 
Bonent,  and  cautiously  built,  not  with  wood,  hay  and  stubble,  but  with  gold  silver 
and  precious  stones.  His  public  discourses  were  calculated  to  convey  light  to  the 
Bind,  warmth  to  the  afiiections,  and  health  to  the  heart.  His  subjects,  being  well 
chosen,  were  handled  with  judgment  and  solidity;  for  ho  had,  to  an  eminent  degree, 
a  masterly  skill  in  dividing  the  word  of  truth,  and  gave  with  wisdom  and  faitht^lness 
a  portion  to  each  in  their  season. 

''  When  leisure  would  permit,  his  sermons  were  usually  penned  at  large;  yet  if  duty 
called,  and  he  was  not  otherwise  provided,  he  would  cheerfully  enter  the  pulpit  without 
his  notes.  And  indeed  so  very  extraordinary  was  his  talent  for  extemporary  preaching,, 
that  the  most  competent  judges  approved  his  conduct,  and  heard  him  with  pleasure 
aad  profit.  A  rich  fund  of  Divine  knowledge,  command  of  his  thoughts,  surpassing 
quidLness  of  invention,  and  remarkable  readiness  of  expression,  together  with  a  heart 
eonmonly  warm  in  the  cause  of  God,  and  engaged  by  desires  of  doing  good  to  the 
soala  of  men,  rendered  him  truly  a  master-piece  in  perfonnanci*s  of  this  kind. 

*'  He  never  ascended  the  desk,  but  those  who  knew. him  had  raised  expectations, 
which  were  rarely,  if  ever,  disappointed,  and  often  exceeded.  His  gesture  in  the  pul- 
pit was  easy  and  natural,  and  there  was  an  air  of  mild  gravity  and  genuine  benignity 
IB  his  aspect,  that  tended  greatly  to  engage  the  favourable  regard  of  his  hearers.  He 
was  blessed  with  an  easy  door  of  utterance,  and  his  deliverance  was  graceftil  and  har- 
monions.  •  •  •  i\\n  diction  was  expressive,  and  his  style  neat  and  flowing;  his 
langnage  was  well  suited  to  the  language  of  a  Christian  orator.  When  he  thought 
proper,  and  occasion  required,  it  was  either  plainer  polished;  for  he  could  speak  fV^ely 
with  such  simplieity  as  a  child  might  understand,  or  with  elegance  that  would  please 
the  politest  ear. 

'*  In  the  gift  of  prayer  he  much  excelled;  for  a  spirit  of  prayer  and  supplication 
seemed  always  to  rest  upon  him ;  and  there  appeared  such  marks  of  unfeigned  sincerity, 
suitable  affection  and  fervency,  added  to  a  rich  variety  and  exact  pertinency  of  expres- 
sion, on  all  occasions,  in  his  performance  of  this  duty,  that  few.  if  any,  were  more  fit 
to  Wad  in  public  acts  of  devotion,  or  be  the  mouth  of  others  to  God.  It  may  also  be 
observed  here  that,  in  all  the  exercises  of  religion,  both  in  public  and  in  the  family,  he 
carefully  avoided  a  tiresome  prolixity,  and  was  rather  tthort  and  animated. 

*'  If  we  now  turn  and  survey  the  flgure  which  this  worthy  man  made  in  another  great 
employment, — I  mean  as  President  of  this  School  of  the  Prophets,  wo  shaU  find  no 
less  cause  to  admire  his  character,  revere  his  memory,  and  lament  his  death. 

**  When  he  entered  uiion  this  station,  though  he  had  then  a  largo  stock  of  learning 
of  the  scholastic  kind,  having  been  before,  for  a  number  of  years,  a  constant  instruc- 
ter  of  youth  in  the  learned  languases  and  liberal  arts ;  nevertheless  he  applied  himself 
more  closely  to  those  branches  of  literature,  which  he  judged  a  man  ought  to  be  accu- 
rately aeqaahited  with.  In  order  to  discharge  the  trust  faithfully, or  appear  with  repn- 
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tatlon  and  a  requisite  dignity  as  a  head  teacher  in  rach  a  poblic  school.  He  also 
viewed  it,  not  as  a  part  of  ease,  but  of  weighty  business,  and  accordingly  filled  it  wiUi 
application  and  unwearied  industry,  much  to  the  benefit  of  the  students,  satisfaction 
or  the  Trustees,  credit  of  the  CollegR,  and  his  own  honour. 

**  The  abundant  store  of  uset^il  knowledge  with  which  he  had  been  carefully  enrich- 
ing himself  fVom  his  youth  up,  and  to  wliich  he  was  continually  making  large  addi- 
tions, was  here  improved  to  the  most  valuable  purpose.  His  mind  was  well  replenished 
with  ideas;  and  these  he  had  an  inimitable  faculty  of  communicating  with  clearness 
and  ease.  His  aptness  to  teach  was  almost  without  parallel.  He  lii^botu^  exceed- 
ingly that  the  youth  committed  to  his  tuition  and  care  might  be  sent  abroad  with  such 
a  ibundation  of  knowledge,  as  might  be  honorary  to  the  place  of  their  edueation,  and  fit 
them  fbr  Aiture  service  in  Church  or  State;  aud  it  was  a  real  grief  to  him,  when  these 
his  painful  endeavours  failed  of  their  desirod  success,  which  it  can  hardly  be  supposed 
butlhey  too  often  did. 

"  As  the  piety  of  President  Burr  was  as  conspicuous  as  his  erudition,  he  took  inde- 
fatigable pains  to  cultivate  the  hearts  of  his  pupils  as  well  as  their  heads;  and  equally 
concerned  himself  to  dismiss  them  as  good  Christians  and  good  scholars.  They  who 
have  had  the  happiness  of  being  educated  under  his  inspection,  can  bear  witness  with 
what  seal,  solicitude,  and  parental  affection  he  has  often  pressed  upon  them  the  care 
of  their  souls,  and  in  the  most  moving  manner,  even  with  melting  tenderness,  urged 
the  importance  of  their  becoming  true  disciples  of  a  holy  Jesus.  A  gracious  God  was 
merciftilly  pleased,  as  we  trust,  to  grant  success,  in  some  instances,  to  these  pious 
attempts:  for  lie  had  gooil  hope  concerning  a  number  that  they  were  really  initiated 
into  the  school  of  Christ.  The  wiuter  season  of  the  last  year  of  his  liie  was  his  most  joT- 
Ail  harvest,  when  a  very  remarkable  Divine  influence  appeared  among  the  students  in 
this  house ;  the  good  impressions  that  were  then  made,  we  have  grounds  to  believe, 
are  yet  abiding  with  many. 

''  In  matters  of  government  in  the  College,  he  discovered  great  wisdom  and  sagacity. 
In  Judgment  and  natural  tcnii>er  he  was  incliued  to  soft  and  moderate  measures;  but, 
where  these  failed  of  their  desired  efHcacy,  he  gave  way  to  a  requisite  severity.  *  * 
As  to  his  manner  of  presiding  at  the  public  Commencements,  I  imagine  none  who 
were  fit  Judges,  but  will  readily  acknowledge  that,  in  moderating  the  disputes  and  all 
the  other  exercises,  which,  on  those  days,  belonged  to  his  office,  he  acquitted  himself 
with  high  honour  and  deserved  applause.         •        ••        •        •        •        •       • 

*'  In  ecclesiastical  judicatures  and  councils,  his  assistance  was  often  desired,  and 
his  judgment  deservedly  esteemed.  He  was  cool  and  dispassionate  in  all  debates,  and 
had  the  felicity  in  general  to  have  his  sentiments  embraced^  or  at  least  his  measnrea 
come  into;  for  there  seldom  an  occasion  presented,  but  he  either  overcame  those  who 
were  of  an  opposite  opinion  bv  the  force  of  his  reasoning,  or  won  them  by  such  engag- 
ing persuasions  as  few  were  able  to  rt^sist. 

'^  He  was  a  great  friend  to  liberty,  both  civil  and  religious,  and  generously  eaponaed 
this  noble  cause  on  every  suitable  occasion.  As  he  abhorred  tyranny  in  the  St«te,  to 
he  detested  persecution  in  the  Church,  and  all  those  anti-christian  methods  which  have 
been  used  by  most  prevailing  parties,  somehow  or  other,  to  enslave  the  consciences  of 
their  dissenting  brethren,  lie  was  very  far  from  indulging  a  party  spirit,  and  hated 
bigotry  in  all  its  odious  shapes.  His  arms  were  open  to  a  good  man  of  any  denomina- 
tion, however  he  might  in  principle  differ  or  in  practice  disagree,  as  to  what  he  himsdf, 
in  the  lesser  matters  of  religion,  judged  to  be  preferable.  He  was  no  man  for  conten- 
tion, and  at  a  wide  remove  from  a  wrangling  disputant;  these  bitter  ingredients  came 
not  into  the  composition  of  his  amiable  character.  His  moderation  was  well  known  to 
all  men  that  Hncw  any  thing  of  him.  A  sweetness  of  temper,  obliging  oourtesgr,  and 
mildness  of  behaviour,  added  to  an  engaging  candour  of  sentiment,  spread  a  glory  OT«r 
his  reputation,  endeared  his  person  to  all  his  acquaintance,  recommended  his  mmistry 
and  whole  profession  to  mankind  in  general,  and  greatly  contributed  to  his  extenaive 
naefhlness.'' 
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FRANCIS  ALISON,  D.  D  * 

1786—1779. 

Francis  Alison  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Lac,  County  of  Donegal,  Ire- 
liad,  in  the  year  1705.  He  received  an  excellent  classical  education  at  an 
Academy  in  the  North  of  that  kingdom,  under  the  particular  inspection  of  the 
Bishop  of  Baphoe,  and  was  afterwards,  for  some  time,  a  student  of  the  Uniyer- 
lity  of  Olasgow.  He  came  to  America  in  1735,  and  was,  for  a  while,  engaged 
M  tutor  in  the  family  of  the  father  of  John  Dickinson,  Governor  of  Dela- 
ware, who  placed  his  son  under  his  care,  and  allowed  him  to  receive  a  few 
0tker  pupils.  The  exact  date  of  his  licensure  cannot  be  ascertained  ;  but 
be  is  spoken  of  as  a  licentiate,  in  the  Records  of  the  Synod  of  June  18, 
1736.  Between  this  date  and  the  25th  of  May,  1737,  he  was  ordained  by 
the  Newcastle  Presbytery,  and  installed  pastor  of  the  New  London  Congre- 
gation, in  Chester  County,  Pa.,  where  he  continued  fifteen  years. 

In  the  year  1743,  he  opened  an  Academy  at  New  London,  with  a  view 
to  the  general  improvement  of  the  commuuity  in  which  he  lived,  which  was, 
at  that  time,  exceedingly  dci<titute  of  the  means  of  intellectual  culture ;  but 
it  was  rendered,  by  some  concurring  influences,  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  the 
cause  of  theological  education.  About  this  time,  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia 
be^n  to  take  measures  for  establishing  a  school  on  a  permanent  foundation, 
with  special  reference  to  training  young  men  for  the  ministry.  It  appears 
from  their  Records  that,  as  early  as  1739,  an  overture  for  erectiog  a  Seminary 
of  learning  was  unanimously  approved,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  visit 
Great  Britain  with  a  view  to  **  prosecute  this  affair."  The  breaking  out  of 
a  war  between  England  and  Spain  occasioned  the  postponement  of  the 
matter  for  a  time ;  but,  in  1743,  it  was  revived  by  the  Presbyteries  of 
Philadelphia,  Newcastle,  and  Donegal,  acting  conjointly  by  a  committee 
which  met  at  the  Great  Valley  in  Chester  County,  by  whom  it  was  again 
referred  to  the  Synod.  The  next  year,  (1744,)  the  school  was  established 
by  the  Synod,  on  the  following  plan :  1.  That  all  persons  who  please,  may 
send  their  children  and  have  them  instructed  gratia^  in  the  languages,  phi- 
losophy, and  divinity.  2.  That  the  school  be  supported  for  the  present  by 
jearlj  contributions  from  the  congregations  under  their  care.  3.  That  if 
any  funds  remain,  after  paying  the  salaries  of  the  Master  and  Tutor,  they 
shall  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  books  and  other  necessaries  for  the 
school.  Mr.  Alison  was  appointed  Principal.;  and  thus  the  new  school 
was  engrafted  upon  the  grammar  school,  which  he  had  established  three 
years  before.  It  became  a  justly  celebrated  institution ;  and  served  not  only 
to  aid  in  furnishing  the  Church  with  well  qualified  ministers,  but  the  State 
with  able  civilians.  Amongst  those  who  were  either  wholly  or  partially 
educated  here,  were  Charles  Thompson,  Secretary  of  the  First  Congress ; 
Rev.  Dr.  John  Ewing,  Provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Dr. 
Uamsey,  the  Historian ;  Dr.  Hugh  Williamson,  one  of  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  Hbtorian  of  North  Carolina;  Rev.  Dr. 
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James  Latta,  eminent  as  a  divine  and  a  teacher;  and  Thomas  MoKean, 
George  Read,  and  James  Smith,  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

In  1749,  Mr.  Alison  was  invited  to  become  a  teacher  in  the  Philadelphia 
Academy.  He  was  disposed  to  accept  the  invitation,  and  applied  that  year 
to  the  Synod  for  leave  to  join  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia.  His  request, 
however,  was  not  granted  ;  but,  in  place  of  it,  some  improvement  was  made 
in  his  situation  as  Principal  of  the  Synod's  school.  We  hear  no  more  of 
this  until  May,  1752,.  when  it  seems  that  he  had  actually  left  his  congrega- 
tion, and  removed  to  Philadelphia,  without  a  dismbsion  from  the  Presbytery. 
The  matter  being  brought  before  the  Synod  by  the  Presbytery,  the  Synod, 
whilst  declaring  his  conduct  in  the  case  anti-presbyterian,  and  **  contrary  to 
their  known  approved  methods  in  such  cases,"  yet  regard  it  **  in  a  great 
measure  excusable,"  on  account  of  the  pressing  circumstances  in  which  he 
was  placed,  and  its  being  almost  impracticable  for  him  to  apply  for  the 
consent  either  of  the  Presbytery  or  the  Synod  in  the  usual  way. 

On  his  removal  to  Philadelphia,  he  took  charge  of  the  Academy ;  and 
when,  in  1755,  a  College  was  added,  he  was  appointed  Vice  Provost  and 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy.  He  was  also  assistant  minister  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church.  He  discharged  his  duties,  both  as  a  preacher  and  a 
teacher,  with  acknowledged  fidelity  and  success.  The  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Yale  College  in  1755,  and  by  the  College 
of  New  Jersey  in  1756 ;  and  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow  in  1758.  So  highly  was  this  latter  honour  then  appre- 
ciated, that  the  Synod  to  which  Mr.  Alison  belonged,  made  a  formal 
acknowledgment  of  it  to  the  University. 

In  the  year  1755,  Dr.  Alison  made  a  journey  into  New  England,  where 
he  received  great  attention,  and  made  many  valuable  acquaintances.  He 
passed  some  time  at  Newport  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stiles,  in  whom  he  fonsd 
a  kindred  spirit,  in  respect  to  literary  and  scientific  pursuits.  In  reference 
to  these,  Dr.  Alison  writes  to  him : — ''  I  am  highly  pleased  that  you  con- 
tinue so  unwearied  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  I  pray  God  that  he  may 
long  spare  you  a  blessing  to  his  Church,  and  a  useful  instrument  to  promote 
knowledge  and  learning."  He  then  proceeds  to  mention  his  own  nnsuo- 
oessful  attempts  to  discover  the  comet  expected  about  that  time,  and  the 
injury  which  he  hence  derived  to  his  health,  which  brought  him  to  a  resolu- 
tion that  effectually  destroyed  his  star-gazing ;  and  adds, — *'  As  I  hope, 
with  more  certainty  and  less  trouble,  to  acquire  this  kind  of  knowledge  in 
the  next  stage  of  my  existence,  if  it  be  necessary,  I  have  determined  to  give 
myself  no  further  trouble,  till  I  be  allowed  to  converse  with  Newton,  Halley, 
Whiston,  and  Flamstead,  and  some  others  of  the  same  complexion,  if  these 
names  be  allowed  to  shine  in  one  great  constellation  in  Heaven.  Yet  I  am 
far  from  blaming  you  for  your  careful  and  accurate  researches ;  they  may 
make  you  more  useful  here,  and  form  your  taste  to  examine  the  works  of 
God  with  a  higher  satis&ction  in  the  coming  world." 

Dr.  Alison  lived  during  a  period  of  great  agitation  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  ;  and,  possessing  a  naturally  active  mind,  and  ardent  temperament, 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he  would  be  a  mere  spectator  of  the  passing 
scenes.  His  influence  was  deeply  felt  in  both  the  Presbytery  and  the 
Synod ;  and  whatever  he  undertook,  became  with  him,  for  the  time,  all- 
engrossing.  About  the  period  of  his  settlemisnt  at  New  London,  the  con- 
troversy between  the  '*  Old  Side"  and  the  **  New  Side"  was  raging  in  all 
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its  Tiolenoe.  His  views  and  sjrmpaihies  were  all  with  the  ''Old  Side.'* 
He  eomplained  to  the  Donegal  Presbytery  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Creag- 
head,*  for  intruding  into  hia  congregation,  ''  to  rend  and  divide  it  against 
his  mind,  the  mind  of  the  session,  and  the  declared  opinion  of  the  congre- 
gation in  general."  The  Presbytery  having  suspended  Mr.  Creaghead,  and 
he  refusing  to  submit,  Dr.  Alison  carried  the  complaint  up  to  the  Synod,  in 
1741 ;  and,  when  a  hearing  of  the  case  was  resisted  there,  on  merely  tech- 
nical grounds,  and  thus  **  the  last  effort  at  accommodation  failed,'*  the 
famous  '*  Protestation**  was  produced,  signed  by  twelve  ministers,  one  of 
whom  was  Dr.  Alison, — and  seven  elders.  This  was  immediately  followed 
by  what  was  called  the  '*  Great  Schism" — the  Church  was  i'ent  into  two 
parts,  and  remained  thus  divided  for  seventeen  years. 

In  1765,  the  people  of  New  London,  who  had  remained  vacant  from  the 
time  that  he  left  them,  sent  him  a  call  to  come  and  resume  his  laboui^a 
among  them ;  but,  after  due  consideration,  he  declined  it. 

Dr.  Alison  died  on  the  28th  of  November,  1779,  in  the  seventy-fourth 
yoar  of  his  age.  A  sermon  was  preached  on  the  occasion  of  his  death,  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Ewing,  with  whom  he  had  been  associated  in  the  ministry,  an 
extract  from  which  was,  many  years  after,  published  in  the  Oeneral  Assem- 
bly's Magazine. 

Dr.  Alison  was  married  to  a  lady  whose  maiden  name  was  Armitage. 
They  had  six  children, — four  sons  and  two  daughters.  Two  of  his  sons 
died  in  boyhood;  a  third  died  in  his  twenty-eighth  year;  and  the  rest  sur- 
vived their  father.  One  of  the  sons  was  a  physician.  Though  he  left  his 
family  in  indigent  circumstances,  he  made  provision  in  his  will  for  giving 
his  slaves  their  liberty. 

Dr.  Alison's  only  publication  is  a  Sermon  delivered  before  the  Synods  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  May  24,  1758,  entitled,  ''Peace  and  union 
recommended."  It  contains  a  note,  suggesting  that  '*as,  in  the  perusal,  it 
may  to  many  seem  long,  they  may  conveniently  divide  it  by  pausing  on  the 
twenty-eighth  page." 

There  are  various  testimonies  remaining,  to  Dr.  Alison's  high  character, 
as  a  man,  a  Christian,  a  scholar,  and  a  preacher.     Bishop  White,  who  was 

*  Alkxafdbb  Crbaghbad  is  nippoied  to  hare  been  born  in  this  oonntry.  He  was  liowued 
to  prefteh  by  the  Donegal  Presbjteiy  on  the  8th  of  October,  1734,  and  was  ordained  and  installed 
mfaiiater  of  Middle  Octorora,  on  the  18th  of  Norember,  1735.  He  entered  warmlj  into  the 
Whitefieldian  revival,  and  being  naturally  ardent  and  impetuous,  fell  into  some  irregularities 
whidh,  in  1740,  became  the  subject  of  Presbyterial  investigation.  In  1741)  the  case  was  carried 
tip  to  the  Sjnod,  where  it  was  debated  with  great  eamcstncss.  It  was,  however,  lost  sight  of 
bj  ihm  action  consequent  upon  the  famous  protect  brought  in  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Cross,  bj 
means  of  which  the  conflicting  parties  in  the  Synod  were  separated.  Mr.  Creaghead  withdrew 
witii  the  New  Brunswick  Presbytery;  and  we  do  not  find  his  name  in  connection  with  the  Svnod 
of  eiUier  New  York  or  Philadelphia  until  the  year  1753,  when  he  appears  upon  the  roll  of  the 
Synod  of  New  York  as  an  absentee.  He  was,  for  a  time, — between  1745  and  1753,  associated 
with  the  Cameronians.  About  1749,  he  removed  to  Virginia,  ^nd  took  up  his  residence  in  the 
Comity  of  Augusta,  on  the  Cow  Pasture  River,  within  the  bounds  of  the  present  Windy  Cove 
Congregation.  On  the  defeat  of  Brnddock  in  1755,  his  congregation  was  in  a  great  measure 
dispersed;  and,  crossing  the  Blue  Ridge,  he  found  a  more  quiet  resting  place  in  what  is  now 
MeeUenbnrg  County,  N.  C.  In  April,  1758,  a  call  was  presented  to  him  from  Rocky  River, 
wbieh  he  accepted,  and  his  installation  took  place  in  September  following.  Hero  he  passed  the 
reit  of  his  days  in  the  arduous  duties  of  a  frontier  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  died  in  March, 
1796,  then  the  only  minister  between  the  Yadkin  and  the  Catawba.  During  his  residence  in 
Pennsylvania,  he  was  charged  with  being  the  author  of  an  anonymous  political  pamphlet,  which 
was  so  offensive  to  the  Ooremment  that,  in  1 743,  one  of  the  Justices  for  the  County  of  Lancaster, 
in  the  name  of  the  Governor,  laid  it  before  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia.  But  the  Synod  dis- 
owned both  the  Munphlet  and  the  supposed  author,  agreeing  with  the  Justice  that  it  was  of  % 
dial<^yal  and  rebelliooi  tendency.      * 
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a  student  in  tha  College  of  Philadelphia,  while  he  was  a  Professor  in  it, 

says  of  him  in  his  Memoirs, — 

"  ]>r.  Alison  was  a  man  of  unquestionable  ability  in  his  department,  of  real  and 
rational  piety,  of  a  liberal  mind;— his  failing  was  a  pronencss  to  aoger;  but  it  was 
forgotten, — for  he  was  placable  and  atfable." 

President  Stiles  sajs  of  him — '*  He  is  the  greatest  classioal  scholar  in 
America,  especially  in  Greek — not  great  in  Mathematics,  Philosophy,  and 
Astronomy,  but  in  Ethics;  History,  and  general  reading,  is  a  great  literary 
oharacter.     I  have  had  a  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  him." 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Funeral  Sermon  by  Dr.  Ewing : — 

"  All  who  knew  him  acknowledge  that  he  was  ft-ank,  open  and  ingenuous  in  his  nat- 
ural temper ;  warm  and  zealous  in  his  tViendships ;  catholic  and  enlarged  in  his  senti- 
ments; a  ft-iend  to  civil  and  religious  liberty;  abhorring  the  intolerant  spirit  of  perse- 
cution, bigotry,  and  superstition,  together  with  all  the  arts  of  dishonesty  and  deceit. 
His  humanity  and  compassion  led  him  to  spare  no  pains  nor  trouble  in  relieving  and 
assisting  the  poor  and  distressed  by  his  advice  and  influence,  or  by  his  own  private 
liberality;  and  he  has  left  behind  him  a  lasting  testimony  of  the  extensive  benevolence 
of  his  heart  in  planning,  erecting  and  nursing,  with  constant  attention  and  tenderness, 
the  charitable  scheme  of  the  widow's  fund,  by  which  many  helpless  orphans  and  des- 
titute widows  have  been  seasonably  relieved  and  supported;  and  will,  we  trust,  con- 
tinue to  be  relieved  and  supported,  so  long  as  the  Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia shall  exist. 

"Blessed  with  a  clear  understanding  and  an  extensive  liberal  education ;  thirsting 
for  knowledge,  and  indefatigable  in  stud v,  through  the  whole  of  his  useful  life,  be 
acquired  an  unusual  fund  of  learning  snd  knowledge,  which  rendered  his  conversation 
remarkably  instructive,  and  abundantly  qualified  him  for  the  sacred  work  of  the  min- 
istry, and  the  painful  instruction  of  youth  in  the  College.  He  was  truly  a  scribe  well 
instaoicted  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  a  workman  that  needed  not  to  be  ashamed, — 
for  he  rightly  divided  the  word  of  truth,  and  was  peculiarly  skilful  in  giving  to  everv 
one  his  portion  in  due  season.  In  his  public  exhibitions  he  was  warm,  animated, 
plain,  practical,  argumentative  and  pathetic;  and  he  has  left  a  testimony  in  the  con- 
sciences of  thousands  who  attended  upon  liis  ministry,  that  he  was  willing  to  spend  and 
be  spent  to  promote  their  salvation,  and  that  he  failed  not  to  declare  to  them  the 
whole  counsel  of  God,  while  he  endeavoured  to  save  himself  and  those  that  heard  him. 
And  we  have  reason  to  hope  that  the  bountiful  Redeemer,  whom  he  served  in  Ibis 
spirit,  has  greatly  honoured  him  by  making  him  instrumental  in  the  salvation  of 
many,  who  shall  be  the  crown  of  his  rejoicing  in  the  day  of  the  Lord. 

"  He  is  now  discharged  fVum  the  labours  of  mortality,  and  is  gone,  we  trust,  to 
receive  the  approbation  of  that  compassionate  Redeemer  whom  he  so  faithfully  senred. 
For  he  often  expressed  his  hopes  in  the  mercy  of  God  unto  eternal  life,  and  told  me, 
but  a  few  days  ago,  ^  that  he  had  no  doubt  bnt  that,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  Gos- 
pel covenant,  he  would  obtain  the  pardon  of  his  sins  through  the  great  Redeemer  of 
mankind,  and  enjoy  an  eternity  of  rest  and  glory  in  the  presence  of  God.'  It  was  this 
comfortable  prospect  that  animated  him  to  uncommon  fidelity  and  industry  in  all  the 
duties  of  life,  and  enabled  him  to  bear  the  lingering  dissolution  of  his  body  witli 
patience  and  resignation,  until  he  fell  asleep  in  Jesus." 
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JOHN  ELDER* 

1786—1792. 

John  Elder  was  born  in  the  County  of  Antrim,  Ireland,  in  the  year 
1706.  His  father,  Robert  Elder,  migrated  to  America  about  the  year 
1730,  and  settled  a  few  miles  North  of  what  is  now  Harrisburg,  Pa.  He 
bronght  all  his  family  with  him,  except  his  son  John,  the  eldest  of  his  child- 
ren, who  was  left  with  his  uncle,  the  Rev.  John  Elder  of  Edinburgh,  to 
ooniplete  his  studies  for  the  ministry.  He  (the  son)  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  the  year  1732;  and,  some  time  after,  (probably  in  1736,)  agreeably  to 
previous  arrangements,  followed  his  father  and  family  to  America.  In 
August,  1737,  the  churches  in  Pennsboro'  and  Paxton,  Pa.  applied  to  the 
Newcastle  Presbytery  for  a  candidate,  and  Mr.  Elder  was  sent  in  answer  to 
the  request.  On  the  12th  of  April,  1738,  the  people  of  Paxton  and  Derry 
invited  him  to  become  their  pastor ;  and,  about  the  same  time,  he  was  called 
to  one  or  two  other  places.  He  accepted  the  call  from  Paxton  and  Derry, 
and  was  ordained  and  installed  on  the  22d  of  November  following. 

About  two  years  after  his  settlement,  he  was  charged  with  teaching  doo- 
trin^'  at  variance  with  the  standards  of  the  Church  ;  and,  though  the  charge 
was  groundless,  it  occasioned  great  agitation,  and,  in  consequcDce  of  it,  his 
congregation  was  divided.  Mr.  Elder  seems  to  have  continued  with  the 
part  of  his  congregation  who  adhered  to  the  **  Old  Side  ; "  and,  on  the  death 
of  the  Rev.  John  Roan,  the  congregation  of  Dcrry  united  with  that  of 
Paxton  in  receiving  him  as  their  minister. 

As  Mr.  Elder  resided  on  the  frontier  of  the  Province,  the  members  of  his 
congregation  were  generally  trained  as  **  Rangers  '*  in  defence  against  the 
Indians.  Many  a  family  mourned  for  its  head,  shot  down  by  a  concealed 
foe,  or  carried  away  captive.  The  men  were  accustomed  to  carry  their  rifles 
with  them,  not  only  to  their  work  in  'the  field,  but  to  their  worship  in  the 
sanctuary ;  and  their  worthy  minister  kept  his  beside  him  in  the  pulpit.  It 
was  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  death  to  overtake  them,  as  they  returned 
from  the  public  services  of  the  Sabbath  to  their  scattered  plantations.  In 
1756,  the  meeting  house  was  surrounded  with  Indians,  while  Mr.  Elder  was 
preaching  ;  but  the  spies  having  noticed  the  large  number  of  rifles  that  the 
hearers  had  brought  for  their  defence,  the  party  silently  withdrew  from 
their  ambush,  without  making  an  attack.  In  1757,  an  attack  was  actually 
made,  as  the  people  were  leaving  the  church,  and  two  or  three  were  killed. 
During  the  summer,  they  had  some  security  by  means  of  the  visits  of 
friendly  Indians;  but,  at  other  seasons  of  the  year,  murders  frequently 
occurred,  and  they  found  it  impossible  to  discover  the  criminals.  Mr.  Elder 
himself  superintended  the  military  discipline  of  his  people,  and  became 
Captain  of  the  mounted  men,  widely  known  as  the  '*Pextony  boys."  He 
afterwards  held  a  Colonel's  commission  in  the  provincial  service,  and  had 
the  command  of  the  block- houses  and  stockades  from  the  Susquehanna  to 
Easton.  His  apology  for  this  extraordinary  course  lies  in  the  extraor- 
dinary state  of  things  which  led  to  it.     It  is  not  easy  to  over-estimate  the 
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suspense  and  terror  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  that  frontier  region  lived 
from  1754  to  1763.  Elder  besought  the  Governor  to  remove  the  Conestoga 
Indians,  because  they  harboured  murderers;  and  he  engaged,  if  this  were 
done,  to  secure  the  frontier  without  expense  to  the  Province.  This  being 
refused,  a  party  of  his  Rangers  determined  to  destroy  the  tribe ;  and  they 
called  on  Elder  to  take  the  lead  in  the  enterprise.  He.  was  then  in  his  fifty- 
seventh  year.  Mounting  his  horse,  he  commanded  them  to  desist,  and 
reminded  them  that  the  execution  of  their  purpose  would  inevitably  involve 
the  destruction  of  the  innocent  with  the  guilty ;  but  their  prompt  reply 
was — **  Can  they  be  innocent  who  harbour  murderers  ?  ** — at  the  same  time, 
pointing  indignantly  to  instances  in  which  their  wives  and  mothers  had  been 
massacred,  and  the  criminals  traced  to  the  homes  of  the  Conestogas.  He 
still  earnestly  opposed  the  measure,  and  at  last  placed  himself  in  the  road, 
that  they  might  see  that  they  could  advance  only  by  cutting  him  down. 
When  he  saw  that  they  were  preparing  to  kill  his  horse,  and  that  all  his 
entreaties  were  entirely  unavailing,  he  withdrew  and  left  them  to  take  their 
own  course.  The  persons  engaged  in  this  desperate  enterprise,  were  chiefly 
Presbyterians,  who  resided  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  Hot  a  few  of  them 
were  men  far  advanced  in  life.  They  performed  their  work  thoroughly  and 
mercilessly,  destroying  in  Lancaster  and  Conestoga  every  Indian  they  could 
find.  On  the  27th  of  January,  1764,  Elder  wrote  to  Governor  Penn,  as 
follows : — 

''The  storm  which  had  been  so  long  gathering,  has,  at  length,  exploded.  Had 
Government  removed  the  Indians,  which  had  been  frequently,  but  without  offbct,  urged. 
this  painAil  catastrophe  might  have  been  avoided.  What  could  I  do  with  men  heatea 
to  madness?  All  that  I  could  do  was  done.  I  expostulated;  but  life  and  reason  vnSre 
iet  at  defiance.  Yet  the  men  in  private  life  are  virtuous  and  respectable;  not  cruel, 
but  mild  and  merciful.  The  time  will  arrive  when  each  palliating  circumstance  will 
be  weighed.  This  deed,  magnified  into  the  blackest  of  crimes,  shall  be  considered  as 
one  of  those  ebullitions  of  wrath,  caused  by  momentary  excitement,  to  which  human 
infirmity  is  subjected." 

The  Indians  were  at  length  removed,  by  the  Governor,  from  every 
exposed  place,  to  Philadelphia ;  and  many  apprehended  that  the  **  Peztony 
boys,"  in  the  ovcrflovring  of  their  wrath,  would  pursue  them  thither.  The 
Governor  issued  a  proclamation,  setting  a  reward  on  the  head  of  one 
Stewart,  supposed  to  be  the  ringleader,  and  some  of  his  associates.  Elder 
wrote  to  the  Governor  in  their  defence,  stating  the  true  characters  of  the 
men,  and  the  palliating,  if  not  justifying,  circumstances  under  which  they 
acted.  Several  pamphlets  were  published,  commenting  on  the  case  with 
great  severity,  and  some  of  them  representing  the  Irish  Presbyterians  as 
ignorant  bigots  or  lawless  marauders.  But,  amidst  all  the  violent  attacks 
and  retorts.  Elder  is  never  stigmatized  as  abetting  or  conniving  at  the  mas- 
sacre ;  nor  is  his  authority  pleaded  by  the  actors  in  their  defence. 

The  union  of  the  Synods  brought  Mr.  Elder  and  the  other  members  of 
Donegal  Presbytery  into  the  same  body  with  the  leading  members  of  the 
•*New  Side"  Presbytery  of  Newcastle.  For  a  while,  they  maintained, 
ostensibly,  union  of  action  ;  but,  at  length,  the  *'  Old  Side  "  men  withdrew 
from  the  Synod,  on  account  of  dissatisfaction  in  respect  to  certain  cases  of 
dbcipline,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  separate  Presbytery.  They,  how- 
ever, finally  returned,  and  were  scattered,  with  their  own  consent,  in  Done- 
gal, Newcastle,  and  Second  Philadelphia,  Presbyteries. 

Mr.  Elder  joined  the  Second  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  May  19,  1768. 
In  the  formation  of  the  General  Assembly,  he  became  a  member  of  tke 
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Presbytery  of  Carlisle.  He  died  in  the  year  1792,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six ; 
hayiiig  been  a  minuter  of  the  Gospel  sixty  years,  and  the  minister  of  the 
congregations  in  Paxton  and  Derry,  fifty-six. 

Bfr.  Elder  was  married,  about  the  year  1740,  to  Mary,  daughter  of 
Joahna  Baker,  who  was  armourer  under  King  Ocorge  the  Second ;  and,  by 
this  marriage,  he  had  four  children, — two  sons  and  two  daughters.  After 
ber  death,  he  was  married  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas  Simpson,  and  sister 
of  (General  Michael  Simpson  of  Revolutionary  memory,  who  was  a  Captain 
under  General  Montgomery  at  Quebec.  By  his  second  marriage  he  had 
eleven  children.  The  last  of  the  whole  number  (fifteen)  died  in  April, 
1853,  at  Harrisburg,  in  hb  eighty-seventh  year. 

FROM  THE  REV.  Wl  R.  DEWITT,  D.  D. 

Uarrisburo,  Pa.,  March  17, 1854. 

Dear  Sir:  The  Rev.  John  Elder,  concerning  whom  you  inquire,  died  twenty- 
six  years  before  my  settlement  over  my  present  charge.  On  my  first  coming 
to  Harrisburg,  there  were  several  persons  residing  here,  who  recollected  him 
well,  having  sat  under  his  ministry  and  been  members  of  his  church.  They  all 
spoke  of  him  with  great  respect,  and  to  some  his  memory  was  dear. 

From  what  I  could  learn  of  him,  I  should  judge  that  ho  was  a  man  of  that 
decided  and  resolute  character  which  still  distinguishes  the  Scotch  Irish  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio, — a  man  of  robust  constitution,  of  great  courage  and 
indomitable  strength  of  purpose — spmething  of  an  Andrew  Jackson  man,  as  to 
the  prominent  characteristics  of  his  mind.  The  people  with  whom  he  was  iden- 
tified, belonged  to  the  same  race  of  sturdy,  sterling  men,  whose  native  energies 
were  nurtured  by  the  dangers,  toils  and  sufferings  incident  to  the  first  settle- 
ment of  our  country.  The  history  of  his  connection  with  scenes  of  Indian  war- 
fare would  well  illustrate  the  iron  qualities  for  which  ho  was  distinguished, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  would  show  that  he  neither  encouraged  nor  justified 
a  vindictive  spirit. 

Mr.  Elder's  congregation  embraced  a  large  district  of  country  of  which  the 
old  Paxton  Church  was  the  centre.  In  good  weather,  and  especially  on  Commu- 
nion occasions,  the  house  was  too  small  to  contain  the  people  that  assembled  for 
worship.  But  extensive  as  was  his  pastoral  charge,  ho  was  exceedingly  jealous 
of  any  interference  on  the  part  of  his  ministerial  brethren,  and.  resisted  to  the 
last  every  attempt  to  establish  other  congregations, within  the  field  he  regarded 
as  his  own.  On  one  occasion  I  have  heard  it  said  that  a  Rev.  Mr.  Ilogg*,  (now 
Hoge,)  who  then  lived  on  the  outskirts  of  his  congregation,  preached  for  a  time 
withm  the  bounds  of  his  parish.  At  the  next  meeting  of  Presbytery,  Mr.  Elder 
indignantly  complained  that  "  a  hog  had  been  rooting  in  his  fields."  It  was 
gome  time  after  Harrisburg  was  incorporated,  before  Mr.  Elder  would  allow 
any  preaching  here.  The  Presbytery  sent  several  commissions  to  endeavour  to 
settle  the  conflicts  that  arose  out  of  the  effort  to  establish  a  church  in  Harrisburg, 
between  Mr.  Elder  and  his  people.  Mr.  E.  never  yielded,  until  he  thought  his 
authority  was  vindicated,  and  his  pastoral  rights  admitted.  In  the  controversy 
that  divided  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  that  time,  he  was  a  strong  Old  Side 
man,  distinguished  more  for  orthodox  theology,  than  for  any  strong  demonstra- 
tion of  religious  feeling.     He  looked  with  little  indulgence  on  the  New  Lights, 

*  Joan  Hofle  wma  a  son  of  William  Hogg^,  wliose  fkther  emigrated  from  Scotland,  and  settled 
fint  in  Amboy,  N.  J.  He  waa  graduated  at  Nateaa  Hall  in  1749,  and  waa  licensed  to  preaeh  by 
the  New  Side  PresbTtery  of  Newcastle,  October  10, 1753.  He  was  ordained  in  1755,  ana  first  set- 
tled in  Pennsylranuk,  near  the  Snsquebanna,  bnt  afterwards  removed  to  the  neighbonrbood  of 
Winefaester,  Va. ,  where  be  lapplied  Opeekon  and  Cedar  Creek,  in  Frederick  County.  Bnt  be  sub- 
sequently retarned  to  Pemifyltanla,  and  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Huntington  Pres 
bytery.     He  died  at  a  very  adranced  age. 
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and  had  little  sympathy  with  any  of  their  extraordinary  movements  fbr  tlio 
promotion  of  the  Gospel. 

A  gentleman  of  this  place,  a  remote  relative  of  Mr.  Elder's,  to  wliom  I  hare 
applied  for  information  concerning  him,  writes  thus: — '*  As  to  Mr.  E'b  peraonal 
appearance  and  habits,  I  would  not  venture  any  thing  from  my  own  knowledge; 
for  though  I  may  have  seen  him  frequently,  I  was  too  young  (only  six  years  old) 
when  he  died,  to  retain  any  distinct  recollection  of  him.  But  as  my  grandfather 
and  he  were  full  brothers,  I  have  heard  many  of  the  relatives  and  friends  apeak 
of  his  personal  appearance  and  manners,  and  they  uniformly  represented  him  as 
a  large,  fine  looking  man,  above  six  feet  high,  well  formed  and  proportioned, 
dignified  in  manner,  a  fine  specimen  of  an  educated  gentleman,  beloved  and  res- 
pected by  the  people  of  his  congregation,  and  having  great  influence  for  good 
among  them." 

I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  give  you  fuller  and  more  detailed  information  of  Mr. 
Elder,  as  he  must  have  acted  an  important  part,  both  as  a  citizen  and  a  minister, 
in  the  first  settlement  of  this  portion  of  Pennsylvania.  Should,  however,  the 
above  answer  your  purpose,  to  any  extent,  I  shall  be  gratified. 

With  much  respect,  yours  sincerely, 

WILLIAM  R.  DEWITT. 
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JAMES  DAVENPORT.* 

1738—1757. 

James  Davenport  was  a  great  grandson  of  the  Rev.  John  Davenport, 
who  was  the  first  minister  of  New  Haven,  and  was  afterwards  settled  in 
Boston,  where  he  died  in  1670.  He  was  a  son  of  the  Hev.  John  Daren- 
port  of  Stamford,  Conn.,  who  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1687, 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Stamford  iu  1694 ;  and  died  February 
5,  1731,  aged  sixty-one.  He  (the  father)  was  an  eminently  faithful  and 
useful  minister,  and  was  so  familiar  with  the  original  languages  of  the 
Scriptures,  that  he  was  accustomed  to  read  them  in  the  family  iu  place  of 
the  English  translation. 

James  Davenport  was  born  in  Stamford  in  the  year  1710,  and  was  grad- 
uated at  Yale  College  in  1732.  From  letters  addressed  to  his  brother-in- 
law,  the  Rev.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Stephen  Williams  of  Longmeadow, — which 
are  still  extant,  it  appears  that  he  was  very  seriously  inclined,  and  probably 
a  professor  of  religion,  during  his  college  life.  He  continued  to  reside  at 
New  Haven  for  two  or  three  years  after  his  graduation,  and,  during  this 
time,  it  is  supposed  that  he  prosecuted  his  theological  studies  under  the 
direction  of  Rector  Williams.  He  was,  at  this  period,  the  subject  of  some 
very  troublesome,  if  not  dangerous,  disease:  and,  after  having  made  trial 
of  the  skill  of  Dr.  Hubbard  of  New  Haven,  without  receiving  any  material 
benefit,  he  went  to  Killingworth,  and  spent  some  time  in  the  family  of  Dr. 
Jared  Eliot,  distinguished  alike  as  a  physician  and  a  clergyman, — that  he 
might  have  the  benefit  of  his  medical  attentions.  Under  Dr.  Eliot's  treat- 
ment, he  very  soon  began  to  amend,  and  after  two  or  three  months,  we  find 

•  Miller's  Life  of  President  EdwardB.— Prime's  Hist.,  L.  I.— Webster's  M6S.— VaiioDS 
pamphlets  oonneoted  with  the  KeviTAl  of  1740. — Tracy's  Great  Awakeniog. — ^Antofraph  lettm 
of  Mr.  DaTenport  to  Rev.  Stephen  Williams. 
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him  agiin  punning  kii  stadies  at  New  Haren,  and,  for  anght  that  appears, 
in  hit  oBoal  health.  He  seems  to  have  taken  a  very  serious  view  of  the 
dispensation,  and  to  have  heen  deeply  solicitous  that  it  might  turn  to  his 
spiritual  benefit. 

Hk  letters  at  this  period  show  that  he  was  the  subject  of  great  spirilmal 
eofifiiiots,  and  was  intent  upon  making  high  attainments  in  religion.  Some 
of  th«Di  show  also,  that  he  was  far  from  having  any  sympathy  with  that 
extravagant  spirit, — of  which  he  afterwards  gave  so  humiliating  an  example. 
In  a  letter  dated  Yale  College,  January  27,  1784,  he  writes  thus — "  I  find 
need  of  continual  supplies  of  grace  and  strength  from  above,  that  I  may 
m^iiii^in  a  closc  Walk  with  Ood ;  Divine  wisdom  and  prudence  to  behave 
aright  to  and  before  others,  so  as  to  give  no  offence, — so  as  to  do  no  hurt 
to  religion,  or  to  my  own  soul.  Oh,  Sir,  a  great  thing  I  find  it  to  be  wise 
as  a  serpent,  and  harmless  as  a  dove.  I  would  repeatedly  ask  your  prayers 
for  me  on  this  account.  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  what  you  write  concern- 
ing Mr.  R— ,  fearing  it  may  bo  no  small  damage  to  religion.  I  should 
be  sorry  if,  upon  examination,  you  should  find  that  there  was  real  ground 
to  fear,  as  you  mention  in  your  letter,  with  respect  to  Sir  Pomeroy.  Sir 
Wheelock,  I  hope,  and  am  very  well  satisfied,  thinks  right  in  these  matters, 
snd  has  no  wild  notions,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  that  Sir  Pomeroy 
has  not." 

It  is  not  known  where,  or  by  what  body,  Mr.  Davenport  was  licensed  to 
preach ;  but,  as  he  pursued  his  theological  studies  at  Yale,  and  as  his  father 
was  a  prominent  clergyman  in  Connecticut,  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  was 
by  an  Association  in  his  native  State.  In  the  spring  of  1738,  he  was 
applied  to, to  preach  at  Maidenhead  and  Hopewell,  (Lawrence  and  Penning- 
ton,) N.  J.,  and  the  Philadelphia  Presbytery  wrote  to  him  in  behalf  of 
those  congregations;  but  he  received  a  call  from  Southold,  L.  I.,  about  the 
same  time,  to  which  he  gave  the  preference.  Southold  was  the  oldest  town 
on  the  Island,  and  had  been  left  vacant,  in  1736,  by  the  removal  of  the 
Rev.  Benjamin  Woolsey.*  His  ordination  took  place  on  the  26th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1738.  Among  the  ministers  composing  the  council  was  his  brother- 
in-law,  the  Rev.  Stephen  Williams  of  Longmeadow. 

Mr.  Davenport's  settlement  was  just  at  the  time  when  the  indications  of 
what  has  been  called  the  ''Great  Awakening,"  were  beginning  to  appear  in 
different  parts  of  the  Church.  It  was  the  custom  of  those  who  deplored 
the  prevailing  religious  indifference,  to  draw  the  line  with  great  distinct- 
ness between  the  converted  ^nd  unconverted,  and  to  express  to  individuals 
personally  the  judgment  they  had  formed  of  their  spiritual  condition. 
Davenport,  who  seems  to  have  been  of  an  excitable  temperament,  and  to 
have  hailed  the  earliest  signs  of  the  new  state  of  things  with  intense  inter- 

*  Bbvjakih  Woolsit  was  a  mndjon  of  Qeorge  Wool«ey,  who  emigrated  from  Yarmouth, 
Bnglaiidf  to  Ameriea,  hetween  1630  and  1640;  and  was  a  son  of  Captain  Qeorge  Woolsey,  who 
wag  bom  in  New  York,  October  10,  1652,  and  died  at  Dosoris,  L.  I.,  January  19,  1740-41,  in 
his  nfaietieth  year.  He  was  bom  at  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  November  10,  1687;  was  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1700;  and  was  ordained  as  the  third  pastor  of  Southold,  L.  I.,  by  an  eoclesl- 
astieal  oonnoil,  in  Jiuy,  1720.  In  1736,  he  resigned  nis  oharge,  and  removed  to  Dosoriju  in 
<)aeen8  County,  where  b«  had  a  large  tract  of  land,  which  came  to  him  through  bis  wife.  Here 
he  apant  the  remainder  of  his  life,  preaohiiw,  as  opportunity  offered,  in  the  surroundiiut  conn- 
tiy.  He  died  on  tko  15th  of  August^  1750,  m  the  seventy -second  year  of  his  age.  He  nad  two 
sonsy — Meiuncthon  Ta^or,  who  was  a  Colonel  in  Aberorombie's  expedition,  and  died  during 
the  expedition,  in  1758;  and  Binjamin,  who  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1744»  led  a 
qaiel  oonntrj  liA,  and  died  in  1771.  The  latter  was  the  grandfather  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wool- 
s', PreiideDt  of  Ymlt  CoQege. 
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est,  practised  the  severest  scmtiny  in  regard  to  the  reUgioofl  ohamcter  of 
the  members  of  V^^  oharch.  He  went  so  far  as  to  prononnoe  apoa  them, 
almost  with  the  confidence  of  Omniscience, —calling  those,  of  whom  he 
formed  a  favourable  judgment,  brethren^  and  the  rest,  neighUmn^ — «(  the 
same  time,  by  a  strange  inconsistency,  having  as  little  interoonrse  with  the 
latter  class  as  possible.  He  subsequently  went  so  far  as  to  forbid  the 
**  neighbours  "  to  come  to  the  Lord's  table, — a  measure  which  of  ooorae  was 
followed  by  excitement,  distress,  and  exasperation. 

There  was  no  one  who  sympathised  more  fully  in  the  state  of  mind  into 
which  Mr.  Davenport  was  now  brought,  than  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Barber,* 
who  was  at  that  time  officiating  in  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Oyster  PondSt 
(now  Orient.)  Mr.  Barber  visited  Southold  in  March,  1740,  on  which 
occasion  a  meeting  was  held  there  for  twenty-four  hours,  accompanied  by 
demonstrations  of — to  say  the  least — ^a  very  doubtful  character,  and  fore- 
shadowing the  yet  more  extravagant  movements  that  were  to  follow. 
Davenport  and  Barber  went  together .  to  East  Hampton,  and  the  effect  of 
their  labours  there  was  a  prodigious  excitement — of  which  Dr.  Davis,  late 
President  of  Hamilton  College,  and  a  native  of  that. town,  says — "Many 
untoward  and  ever  to  be  lamented  circumstances  occurred;  yet  lasting 
good  was  done  amid  a  great  shaking  and  commotion."  Shortly  after  this, 
Davenport  went  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  present  at  a  meeting  of 
Synod,  and  about  the  same  time  became  acquainted  with  Whitefield,  who 
speaks  of  him  as  **  one  of  the  ministers  whom  God  has  lately  sent  oat, — a 
sweet,  pious  soul."  Here  he  seems  to  have  been  not  a  little  strengthened 
and  encouraged  in  the  course  on  which  he  had  entered,  by  the  bold  and 
earnest  preaching  of  Gilbert  Tennent  and  Samuel  Blair.  The  summer  fol- 
lowing he  spent  with  his  own  people  at  Southold,  during  which  time  he  sup- 
posed about  twenty  of  them  were  converted ;  and  in  the  autumn  he  preached 
for  a  while,  amidst  a  powerful  excitement,  at  Basking  Ridge,  N.  J.,  and  made 
another  brief  visit,  in  company  with  Whitefield,  to  Philadelphia.  After 
spending  the  next  winter,  as  is  supposed,  in  his  own  parish,  he  wont  in  July, 
1741,  into  Connecticut,  preaching  in  various  places,  as  he  had  opportunity^ 
and  everywhere  exciting  great  attention,  and  often  the  most  violent  oppor 
sition ;  while  some  excellent  and  eminent  men  seemed,  on  the  whole,  to 
countenance  him, — being  willing  to  tolerate  the  evil  for  what  they  consid- 
ered the  greater  good.  At  Stonington,  one  hundred  are  said  to  have  been 
awakened  under  his  first  sermon.  From  Stonington  he  seems  to  have  gone 
to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Westerly,  R.  I.,  and  was  accompanied  by  the 
people,  in  solemn  procession,  singing  as  they  went.  At  Branford,  he  was 
invited  to  preach  by  the  Rev.  Philemon  Bobbins,  and  on  their  way  to  meet- 

*  JoKATHAK  Barber,  a  son  of  Thomas  Barber,  was  bom  at  West  Springfield,  Mass.,  Jaon- 
ary  21,  1712,  and  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1730.  He  was  lioens^  to  preaoh  hj  the 
Anodation  of  hit  natiye  county  in  1732,  and  oommenced  his  ministerial  labours  in  the  ntl|^- 
bonring  parish  of  Anwam.  After  learing  there,  he  seems  to  have  exeroised  his  nlnisti^br 
•OBM  years  on  Long  Island,  though  he  was  not  regnlarly  settled.  In  1740,  he  aoeompanled  Ui 
Intimate  fHend,  Mr.  Whitefield,  to  the  SouUi,  where  he  remained  for  seren  years,  SaperiotcBd* 
ent  of  the  OrpAian  House  in  Geonria.  About  1748,  he  returned  to  Long  Island,  and  beeame 
pallor  of  the  oharoh  to  whioh  he  nad  preyiously  ministered.  Here  he  eonttnued  nearly  tea 
yaars.  In  the  aotumn  of  1758,  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Chnrgli  in  Ovo- 
ton,  Com.  Hating  disoharged  the  duties  of  a  pastor  with  fidelity  and  aoeeptanoe  for  eiffht 
y«u«,  he  feU  Into  a  deep  ancTtettled  melancholy,  which  prematurely  oloeed  his  labcmis.  After 
rairering  under  this  difltre«lng  calamity  for  nearly  eighteen  years,  he  died  suddenty,  on  tha  M 
of  Ootober,  1783,  In  the  serenty-seeoDa  year  of  his  age.  He  had  an  extensire  eoTrenoodeBoe, 
bolhin  this  eonutrr  mdln  Bimpe,  and  was  held  in  high  estlmatioD  ■■  an  exanplaiy  OkiMaai 
and  a  faithful  minister. 
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ing  on  Sabbath,  he  proposed  that  they  shoald  sing ;  and  he  did  sing,  def  pito 
of  Mr.  Bobbins*  objections  and  expostulations.  At  New  Haven,  he  came 
in  oonfltot  with  ^c  pastor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nojes,  who  refused  to  submit  to 
his  examination ;  but  he  preached  notwithstanding,  and  produced  a  power- 
ful effect  upon  the  mind  of  David  Brainerd  and  many  others ;  though  an 
effect  which  was  at  best  of  a  mixed  character.  At  Saybrook,  the  Bev. 
William  Hart,  who  had  been  his  classmate  in  College,  declined  admitting 
him  into  his  pulpit,  chiefly  on  account  of  his  severe  and  almost  indiscrimi- 
nate censures  of  the  standing  ministry. 

In  May,  1742,  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut  passed  a  most  extraordi- 
nary law,  designed  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  ministers.  If  any  minister 
preached  without  express  invitation,  in  a  parish  not  under  his  care,  he  was 
denied  his  salary  for  a  year ;  and  the  ministers  who  licensed  a  candidate,  or 
counselled  a  congregation,  not  under  their  particular  Association,  were  also 
deprived  of  their  support.  No  minister  could  draw  his  salary,  till  he  had  a 
certificate  of  the  clerk  of  the  parish,  that  he  had  not  been  complained  of 
for  either  of  these  offences.  Any  minister  of  the  Colony,  preaching  in  any 
place  beside  his  own  parish,  without  the  consent  of  the  pastor  and  the 
majority  of  the  people,  was  bound  over  in  the  penal  sum  of  one  hundred 
pounds  not  to  offend  again :  those  not  inhabitants  of  the  Colony,  were  to  be 
carried  out  of  it  as  vagrants.  The  law  allowing  *'  sober  dissenters  from  the 
standing  order  *'  to  form  congregations,  was  repealed. 

It  can  easily  be  imagined  that  such  a  man  as  Davenport  was,  at  this 
period,  could  not  be  very  safe  within  the  range  of  the  operation  of  this  law. 
Accordingly,  we  find  that  in  June,  1742,  when  Davenport  and  his  friend, 
the  Bey.  Benjamin  Pomeroy  of  Hebron,  had  met  at  Bipton,  by  request  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Mills,  minister  of  the  place,  to  consult  in  regard  to  carrying  forward 
the  revival,  complaint  was  made  to  the  General  Assembly,  of  the  disorders 
to  be  apprehended  in  consequence  of  their  inflammatory  proceedings,  and 
they  were  immediately  taken  up  and  carried  to  Hartford,  to  answer  for 
having  committed  various  irregular  acts  in  violation  of  the  law.  During 
their  examination  the  greatest  excitement  prevailed,  insomuch  that  the 
Sheriff  found  it  diflicult  to  conduct  his  prisoners  from  the  meeting  house, 
where  the  Assembly  seems  to  have  held  its  session,  to  the  house  where  they 
were  to  be  lodged  ;  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  order  out  a  militia  force, 
of  forty  armed  men,  to  protect  the  Assembly  from  the  hostile  demonstra- 
tions that  were  going  forward.  On  the  third  day  from  the  commencement 
of  the  examination,  the  Assembly  decided  **  that  the  behaviour,  conduct, 
and  doctrines,  advanced  by  the  said  James  Davenport,  do,  and  have  a  natu- 
ral tendency  to  disturb  and  destroy  the  peace  and  order  of  this  government. 
Yet  it  further  appears  to  this  Assembly  that  the  said  Davenport  is  under 
the  influence  of  enthusiastical  impressions  and  impulses,  and  thereby  dis- 
turbed in  the  rational  faculties  of  his  mind,  and  therefore  to  be  pitied  and  com- 
paaaionated,  and  not  to  be  treated  as  otherwise  he  might  be.'*  They,  there- 
fore, ordered  him  to  be  sent  home  to  Southold.  On  hearing  their  decision,  he 
said,  *'  Though  I  must  go,  I  hope  Christ  will  not,  but  will  tarry  and^sarry 
on  his  work  in  this  government,  in  spite  of  all  the  powers  and  malice  of 
earth  and  hell."  About  four  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the  Sheriff,  with  two  filee  of 
men  armed  with  muskets,  conducted  him  to  the  bank  of  the  ConQeetioat, 
and  pnt  kim  on  board  a  vessel,  the  owner  of  which  agreed  to  carry  him  tc 
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kis  koma.    Pomaroj,  wbo  seemed  '*  almost  orderly  aad  regular,'*  in  e( 
parisoA,  was  dbehaiged. 

Shortly  after  thia,  Davenport  went  to  Boston,  but  was  very  generally  dia- 
ooontenanoed  by  the  miniatera  in  that  region*     Qe  attended  pnUio  wanhi^ 
at  Gbarlestown,  on  Sabbath  morning  after  his  arriyal,  and  parto(^  of  tlM 
liord's  Snpper,  bat  in  the  afternoon  remained  at  his  lodginga,  from  aa 
apprehension  that  the  minister  was  unconverted.     He  appeared  before  the 
Bniton  Association,  and  gave  them  an  account  of  his  experience,  which,  en 
the  whole,  led  them  to  believe  that  he  was  "truly  pious,"  whil^  yet  they 
felt  constrained  to  issue  a  public  testimony  disapproving  his  course.     Bit 
he  availed  himself  of  the  first  opportunity  publicly  to  draounce  then, 
representing  some  of  them  as  unconverted,  and  the  rest  as  Jehosaphata  ii 
Ahab's  army,  and  exhorted  the  people  to  separate  from  them  without  delay. 
In  consequence  of  his  erratic  proceedings,  he  was  seiied  by  the  Shenit  . 
and,  on  refusing  to  give  bail,  was  committed  for  trial.     The  Sheriff  ofiersl  ; 
him  his  liberty  till  the  day  of  trial  came,  on  condition  that  he  would  pro-  j 
miae  good  behaviour ;  but  he  refused,  and  was  accordingly  kept  in  olosi 
quarters.     When  the  trial  came  on,  the  ministers  made  intercession  in  bil 
behalf  with  the  Court,  and  the  verdict  was,  that  while  he  actually  uttersi 
nearly  all  the  defamatory  expressions  that  were  charged  upon  him,  he  wai 
at  the  time  mm  compos  mentis,  and  therefore  7tot  guilty. 

During  all  this  time,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  his  people  had  nothiig 
to  say  in  view  of  his  long  absences  from  them,  or  that  they  were  satisled 
with  what  he  was  doing  abroad.  So  far  from  it,  that,  on  the  7th  of  Ootobit 
following,  a  Council  was  convened  at  Southold,  by  request  of  his  congr^ 
gation,  to  take  into  consideration  the  peculiar  state  of  things  in  respect  to 
them  and  their  pastor,  and  advise  as  to  the  proper  course  to  be  pnrsoedL 
Though  I  have  not  met  with  any  particular  account  of  the  doings  of  thai 
Council  in  print,  I  have  in  my  possession  the  following  document  in  mam* 
soript — ^the  Result  of  the  Council — in  the  handwriting  of  Jonathan  Dickinson* 
From  the  fact  that  the  manuscript  is  largely  interlined  and  altered,  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  this  is  the  original  draft,  and  that  Dickinson  of  course  was  a 
member,  and  probably  the  Scribe,  of  the  Council. 

'*  At  a  Council  of  ministers  convened  at  Southold,  October,  1742,  npoa 
the  desire  and  invitation  of  the  congregation  there,  there  being  a  variety  of 
eomplaints  exhibited  by  the  committee  of  the  First  Parish  in  Southold  against 
the  Bev  Mr.  James  Davenport,  the  pastor  of  the  church  there, — the  Coundl, 
alter  distinctly  hearing  both  the  allegations  of  the  said  committee,  and  Mr. 
Davenport's  answers  to  their  several  complaints,  and  after  repeated  and 
solemn  addresses  to  Qod  for  his  directing  and  assisting  influencee,  eame  ti 
the  followini;^  conclusions : 

'*  In  the  first  place,  we  think  it  our  duty  to  declare  our  firm  and  undoubted 
persuasion  that  the  Glorious  God  has,  as  well  in  these  as  in  several  other 
parts  of  the  country,  made  an  uncommon  display  of  the  power  of  Us  ini* 
■ite  free  grace  in  the  conviction  of  sinners,  and  in  the  saving  convernon  of 
many  to  himself;  and  that  he  has  improved  our  said  Bev.  brother,  Mb 
Davenport,  as  a  sncoessfiil  instrument  in  carrying  on  this  blessed  and  glorioH 
work ;  and  it  is  grievens  to  us  to  observe  that  some  irregnlaritiea  in  Mn 
Davenport's  oondvet  have,  as  we  apprehend,  in  a  great  measure  kindend 
kin  naefnlnessy  and  been  tke  unhappy  occasion  of  prejudicing  many  against 
the  work  of  God  that  has  been  carried  on  in  the  land. 
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-  jtf^Upon  the  MTenl  artioles  of  complaint  that  are  laid  before  ue,  we  pre- 
f  rj0  oar  foUowiag  opinioDB  and  advice.  We  can't  bat  auppoae  that  bis 
flifring  aondry  members  of  his  charoh,  of  good  reputation  for  religion,  from 
Commonion  at  the  Lord*9  table,  and  hia  siupending  one  of  his  deaoonp, 
vilhoot  any  other  reason  against  them  than  his  own  private  appiehension 
tf  their  internal  state,  was  a  proceeding  too  arbitrary  and  unoharitable ; 
sad  that  his  refusing  baptism  to  the  children  of  some  who  have  been  com- 
manicants  at  the  Lord's  table,  and  to  others  of  a  blameless  and  regular 
oaiiver8ati9n,  only  from  a  suspicion  that  they  were  unconverted,  is  a  just 
eanae  of  objection  against  him. 

**  We  also  think  that  his  congregation  have  just  cause  to  complain  of  his 
leaving  them  at  several  times,  for  so  long  a  space  as  he  has  done,  without 
their  oonsent — whereby  he  has  not  only  left  them  destitute  of  Gospel  ordi- 
Miiees,  but  has  been  too  unmindful  of  the  obligations  he  lies  under  by  his 
pastoral  relation  to  them. 

**  If^  by  his  declaring,  both  in  praying  and  preaching,  that  he  knows  not 
befiMrehand  what  subject  he  shall  preach  upon  until  he  comes  into  the  pulpit, 
be  intended  that  he  makes  no  previous  preparation  for  his  public  preaching, 
this  is  what  we  cannot  justify.  And  we  must  likewise  testify  against  the 
csBfaaiona  and  disorders  sometimes  brought  into  public  worship,  when  there 
ii  praying,  and  singing,  and  exhorting,  carried  on  at  the  same  time  in  the 
nme  oongregation,  as  being  directly  contrary  to  the  Apostle's  directions  in 
L  Cor.  ziv.,  and  must  therefore  be  dinpleasiog  to  that  God,  who  is  a  God 
€f  order,  and  not  of  confusion,  in  all  the  churches  of  the  Saints. 

*'  We  likewise  think  that  his  method  of  censuring  and  condemning  those 
lunisters  of  the  Gospel,  whose  conduct  and  conversation  are  unexception- 
able, is  that  censorious  judging,  so  frequently  and  in  such  plain  and  strong 
terms  condemned  in  the  word  of  God.  And  his  encouraging  separate  meet- 
iogs,  in  consequence  of  such  censoriousness,  is  such  a  rending  of  the  mystioal 
body  of  Christ,  and  such  a  promoting  of  schism  and  uucharitableness, 
oontention  and  confusion,  as  is  utterly  unwarrantable. 

*'  We  cannot  approve  of  his  singing  along  the  streets,  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  other  days, — there  being  too  much  appearance  of  ostentation  herein, 
and  we  having  no  precept  or  example  in  the  word  of  God  to  warrant  such  a 
piactice. 

**  We,  in  like  manner,  highly  disapprove  of  Mr.  Davenport's  making  imme- 
diate impulses  upon  his  mind  the  rule  of  his  conduct  in  many  cases,  and 
declaring  publicly  that  he  is  herein  acted  by  the  immediate  influence  of  the 
^kirit  of  God  ;  this  being  a  pretence  to  such  degrees  and  kind  of  inspiration 
u  he  brings  no  credentials  to  justify ;  and  this  having  also  a  tendency  to 
ksd  him  and  others  off  from  a  due  attendance  to  the  word  of  God,  as  the 
only  safe  and  sure  rule  of  our  faith  and  practice. 

'*  We  also  think  that  his  refusing  to  let  orderly  ministers  preach  in  the 
aeetiDg  bouse,  in  his  absence,  when  desired  by  the  congregation,  is  oon- 
tary  to  that  charity  and  brotherly  love,  which  he  ought  to  live  in  the  exer- 
dse  of ;  and  his  improving  and  encouraging  unqualified  teachers  to  publicly 
preach  and  exhort,  without  any  orderly  introduction  to  the  exercise  of  the 
Herod  character,  is  a  practice  of  a  most  mischievous  and  dangerous  tendency, 
and  directly  contrary  to  the  directions  of  the  word  of  God. 

"  Upon  the  whole,  as  we  cannot  but  be  pleased  to  find  such  good  affec- 
tion  in  the  whole  congregation  to  Mr.  Davenport,   and  such  a  desire 
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that  he  should  oonlinae  their  minister,  if  he  would  leave  off  those  irregu- 
larities, so  we  advise  them  to  exercise  some  forbearauoe,  praying  and  hoping 
that  he  mmj  yet  be  oonvineed  of  these  mistakes.  But  if,  after  their  walling 
upon  him,  he  yet  petseveres  in  those  irregularities,  we  think  tiiey  eatt- 
not  oontinue  under  further  special  obligations  to  him  as  their  minister; 
but  we  advise  them  to  take  the  most  peaoeable  methods  they  can  m  pro- 
curing another  minister.  In  the  mean  time,  we  earnestly  entreat  them  to 
conduct  towards  their  minister,  and  any  others  that  differ  in  their  sentioMnts 
from  them,  with  all  possible  kindness  and  respect,  and  to  be  very  much  in 
prayer  to  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church,  that  he  will  heal  their  breaehes, 
bring  order  out  of  their  confusion,  and  carry  on  a  work  of  grace  with  power 
among  them." 

How  this  Result  was  received  by  Mr.  Davenport  does  not  appear;  though 
it  is  quite  certain  that  it  did  not  have  the  effect  which  either  the  council  or 
his  people  desired.  It  is  supposed  that  he  spent  the  winter  of  1842-48  at 
Southold  ;  but  he  was  not  yet  by  any  means  cured  of  his  delusions.  In 
the  beginning  of  March,  1743,  he  went  to  New  London,  by  request  of  a 
company  of  his  partisans,  to  organize  them  as  a  church.  Immediately  on 
his  arrival,  in  obedience  to  messages  which  he  said  had  been  communicated 
to  him  from  Ood,  in  various  ways,  he  began  to  purify  the  company  from 
evils  which  prevailed  among  them.  To  cure  them  of  their  idolatrous  love 
of  worldly  things,  he  ordered  wigs,  cloaks  and  breeches,  hoods,  gowns, 
rings,  jewels  and  necklaces,  to  be  brought  together  intft  his  room,  and  laid 
in  a  heap,  that  they  might,  by  his  solemn  decree,  be  committed  to  the  flames. 
To  this  heap  he  added  the  pair  of  plush  breeches  which  he  wore  into  the 
place,  and  which  he  seems  to  have  put  off,  on  being  confined  to  his  bed  by 
the  increased  violence  of  a  complicated  disease.  He  next  gave  out  a  oata- 
logue  of  religious  books,  which  must  be  brought  together  and  burned,  as 
unsafe  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  6th  of  March, — 
the  requisite  preparations  having  all  been  made,  his  followers  carried  a 
quantity  of  books  to  the  wharf  and  burned  them,  singing  around  the  pile, 
''Hallelujah  "  and  *' Glory  to  God,"  and  declaring  that,  as  the  smoke  of 
those  books  ascended  up  in  their  presence,  so  the  smoke  of  the  torment 
of  such  of  their  authors  as  died  in  the  same  belief,  was  now  ascending  in 
Hell.  Among  the  authors  were  Bcveridge,  Flavel,  Doctors  Increase 
Ma^er,  Colman  and  Sewall,  and  even  Jonathan  Parsons  of  Lyme.  The 
Btxt  day,  more  books  were  burned,  but  one  of  the  party  persuaded  the 
others  to  save  the  clothes. 

For  some  time  after  this,  he  was  laid  aside  from  his  labours  by  a  distress- 
ing illness  ;  and  this,  in  connection  with  two  expostulatory  letters  which  he 
reoeived  from  Mr.  Williams  of  Lebanon  and  Mr.  Whcelock,  seems  to  have 
been  the  means  of  bringing  him  to  reflection  and  penitence.  In  1744,  he 
published  in  the  Boston  Gasette  an  ample  retraction  of  his  errors,  which 
served,  in  a  great  measure,  to  restore  to  him  the  confidence  of  his  brethren 
and  of  the  Church  at  large.  I  take  it  from  a  manuscript  copy  which  he 
sent  to  his  brother-in-law,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Williams  of  Longmeadow,  proba- 
bly previous  to  its  being  published.     It  is  as  follows : — 

'*  Messrs.  Kneeland  k  Green  :  Please  to  give  the  following  paper  of  my 
Retractation  a  place  in  the  Gkzette,  and  you  will  oblige 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

'*  James  Day bnpobt.' 
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.  **  Although  I  don't  question  at  all  hat  there  is  great  reason  to  bleie  Gh>d 
fiir  ft  glorions  and  wonderlnl  work  of  his  ]K>wer  and  grace  in  the  edification 
of  his  children,  and  the  oonriction  and  eonrersion  of  numbers  in  New 
England,  in  the  neighbouring  government,  and  several  other  parts,  within  a 
few  years  past,  and  believe  that  the  Lord  hath  favoured  me,  though  most 
nnworthy,  with  several  others  of  bis  servants,  in  granting  special  assist- 
anee  and  success,  the  glory  of  all  which  bo  given  to  Jehovah,  to  whom 
alone  it  belongs ;  yet,  after  frequent  meditation  and  desire  that  I  might  be 
enabled  to  apprehend  things  justly,  and  I  hope  I  may  say  mature  consider- 
ation, I  am  now  fully  convinced  and  persuaded  that  several  appendages  to 
this  glorious  work  are  no  essential  parts  thereof,  but  of  a  different  and 
contrary  nature  and  tendency ;  which  appendages  I  have  been,  in  the  time 
of  the  work,  very  industrious  in,  and  instrumental  of  promoting,  by  a  mis- 
guided leal;  being  further  much  influenced  in. the  affair  by  the  false  spirit 
which,  unobserved  by  me,  did  (as  I  have  been  brought  to  see  since)  prompt 
me  to  unjust  apprehensions  and  misconduct  in  several  articles,  which  have 
been  great  blemishes  to  the  work  of  God,  very  grievous  to  some  of  GUmL's 
children,  no  less  ensnaring  and  corrupting  to  others  of  theui,  a  sad  means 
of  many  persons  questioning  the  work  of  God,  concluding  and  appearing 
agMnst  it ;  and  of  the  hardening  of  multitudes  in  their  sins,  and  an  awful 
occasion  of  the  enemies  blaspheming  the  right  ways  of  the  Lord,  and 
withal  very  offensive  to  that  God,  before  whom  I  would  lie  in  the  dust, 
prostrate  in  deep  humility  and  repentance  on  this  account,  imploring  par- 
don for  the  Mediator's  sake,  and  thankfully  accepting  the  tokens  thereof. 

**  The  articles  which  I  especially  refer  to,  and  would,  in  the  most  public 
manner,  retract,  and  warn  others  against,  are  these  which  follow,  viz : — 

*^  The  method  I  used,  for  a  considerable  time,  with  respect  to  some,  yea 
many,  ministers  in  several  parts,  in  openly  exposing  such  as  I  feared  or 
thought  unconverted,  in  public  prayer  or  otherwise,  herein  making  my  pri- 
vate judgment  (in  which  also  I  much  suspect  I  was  mistaken  in  several 
instances) — I  say,  making  my  private  judgment  the  ground  of  public  action 
or  conduct,  offending,  as  I  apprehend,  (although  in  the  time  of  it  igno- 
rantly,)  against  the  ninth  commandment,  and  such  other  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture as  are  similar,  yea,  I  may  say,  offending  against  the  laws  both  of  justice 
tnd  charity,  which  laws  were  further  broken. 

"  2d.  By  my  advising  and  urging  to  such  separations  from  those  ministers, 
whom  I  treated  as  above,  as  I  believe  may  justly  be  called  rash,  unwar- 
rantable, and  of  sad  and  awful  tendency  and  consequence.  And  here  I 
would  ask  the  forgiveness  of  those  ministers,  whom  I  have  injured  in  both 
these  articles. 

**  3d.  I  confess  I  have  been  much  led  astray  by  following  impulses  or 
impressions,  as  a  rule  of  conduct,  whether  they  came  with  or  without  a  text 
of  Scripture,  and  my  neglecting  also  duly  to  observe  the  analogy  of  Scrip- 
ture. I  am  persuaded  this  was  a  great  means  of  corrupting  my  experiences, 
and  carrying  me  off  from  the  word  of  God,  and  a  great  handle  which  the 
fiilse  spirit  has  made  use  of  with  respect  to  a  number,  and  mo  especially. 

**  4th.  I  believe,  further,  that  I  have  done  much  hurt  to  religion,  by 
encouraging  private  persons  to  a  ministerial  and  authoritative  kind  or 
method  of  exhorting,  which  is  particularly  observable  in  many  such,  being 
much  puffed  up,  and  falling  into  the  snare  of  the  devil,  while  many  others 
are  thus  directly  prejudiced  against  the  work. 
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"  5th.  I  have  reason  to  be  deeply  hnmbled  that  I  hare  not  been  d«lj  eaare* 
fal  to  endeavoar  to  remove  or  prerent  prejadioe,  (where  I  now  believe  I  migM 
then  have  done  it  oonsistentlj  with  duty,)  whioh  appeured  remarkable* mtltf 
method  I  practised  of  singing  with  others  in  the  streets,  in  sodeliee 
frequently. 

"I  would 'also  penitently  confess  and  bewail  my  great  stiffness  in  retain* 
ing  these  aforesaid  errors  a  great  while,  and  unwillingness  to  examine  into 
them  with  any  jealousy  of  their  being  errors,  notwithstanding  the  friendly 
counsels  and  cautions  of  real  friends,  especially  in  the  ministry. 

*^  Here  may  properly  be  added  a  paragraph  or  two  taken  out  of  a  letter 
from  me  to  Mr.  Barber  at  Georgia,  a  true  copy  of  which  I  gave  oonsent 
should  be  publbhed  lately  at  Philadelphia.  I  would  add  to  what  Brother 
T.  hath  written  on  the  awful  affair  of  books  and  clothes  at  New  London, 
which  afford  ground  of  deep  and  lasting  humiliation,  I  was,  to  my  shame 
be  it  spoken — the  ringleader  in  that  horrid  action.  I  was,  my  dear  Brother, 
under  the  powerful  influence  of  the  false  spirit,  almost  one  whole  day 
together,  and  part  of  several  days  ;  the  Lord  showed  me  afterwards  thai 
the  spirit  I  was  then  acted  by,  was  in  its  operations  void  of  true  inward 
peace,  laying  the  greatest  stress  on  externals,  neglecting  the  heart,  full  of 
impatience,  pride,  and  arrogance ;  although  I  thought,  in  the  time  of  it, 
that  'twas  the  Spirit  of  God  in  an  high  degree.  Awful  indeed !  My  body, 
especially  my  leg,  much  disordered  at  the  same  time,*  which  Satan  and  my 
evil  heart  might  make  some  handle  of.  And  now  may  the  Holy,  Wise  and 
Good  God  be  pleased  to  guard  and  secure  me  against  such  errors  for  the 
future,  and  stop  the  progress  of  those,  whether  ministers  or  people,  who 
have  been  corrupted  by  my  word  or  example,  in  any  of  the  above  mentioned 
particulars ;  and  if  it  be  his  holy  will,  bless  this  public  recantation  to  this 
purpose.  And  oh!  may  He  grant  withal  that  such  as,  by  reason  of  the  afore- 
said errors  and  misconduct,  have  entertained  unhappy  prejudices  against 
Christianity  in  general,  or  the  late  glorious  work  of  God  in  particular,  may, 
by  this  account,  learn  to  distinguish  the  appendage  from  the  substance  or 
essence, — that  which  is  vile  and  odious  from  that  which  is  precious,  glorious 
and  Divine,  and  thus  be  entirely  and  happily  freed  from  all  those  prejudiees 
referred  to ;  and  this  in  infinite  mercy  through  Jesus  Christ.  And  to  these 
requests,  may  all  God^s  children,  whether  ministers  or  others,  say  Amen. 

"July  18, 1744.  J.  Davenport." 

It  was  not  only  through  the  press,  but  in  a  more  private  manner,  that 
Davenport  strove  to  repair  the  injuries  he  had  done  to  his  brethren  and  the 
churches.  The  church  at  Stonington  had  been  rent  by  his  disorderly  pro> 
ceedings ;  and,  after  his  recantation,  he  took  occasion  to  revisit  it,  with  a 
view  to  undo,  as  far  as  he  could,  the  mischief  which  he^  had  done  by  his 
former  visit.  **He  came,*'  says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fish,  the  minister  of  thai 
parish,  '*  with  such  a  mild,  meek,  pleasant  and  humble  spirit,  brolKn  and 
contrite,  as  I  scarce  ever  saw  excelled  or  equalled.  He  owned  his  foult  in 
private,  and  in  a  most  Christian  manner  asked  forgiveness  of  some  roinisterB 
he  had  treated  amiss,  and  in  a  large  assembly  publicly  retracted  his  errors 
and  mistakes." 

It  would  seem  that  he  resigned  his  pastoral  charge  at  Southold,  shortly 
after  he  published  his  **  Retractation;"  for  between  that  time  (June, 
1744)  and  April,  1745,  he  had  (as  appears  from  his  letters  to  Dr.  Willimma) 

*  I  had  the  long  ferer  on  me.  Mid  the  oankxy  hamoiir  rtging  at  onoe. 
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preached  for  some  time  at  Plainfield,  Conn., — probably  with  reference  to  a 
lettlement,  and  was,  at  the  latter  date,  supplying  his  former  charge  at  South* 
old,  with  the  expectation  of  soon  removing  with  his  wife  to  the  **Jersies." 
On  the  22d  of  September,  1746,  he  became  a  member  of  the  New  Bruns- 
wick Presbytery,  having,  probably,  for  some  time,  been  preaching  within 
their  bounds.  In  1748,  he  transferred  his  relation  to  the  Now  York  Pres- 
bytery, with  a  view  to  settle  at  Connecticut  Farms,  near  Elixabethtown ; 
but  I  find  no  evidence  that  this  purpose  was  ever  fulfilled. 

In  1750,  he  was  residing  at  Hopewell,  N.  J.  He  made  a  preaching  tour 
to  Virginia  in  the  course  of  that  year,  of  which  I  find  the  following  account 
in  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  Dr.  Williams,  on  the  IGth  of  October :— * 

''At  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  New  York,  the  appointment  that  I 
shoold  go  and  preach  sometime  in  Virginia  was  renewed,  whereupon,  on  the 
week  following,  and  on  the  21st  day  of  May,  I  set  out.  I  delayed  no  longer, 
beoaoae  I  might,  going  then,  enjoy  the  Kev.  Mr.  Davics'  company  into  Vir- 
ginia. On  the  30th  of  May,  we  came  to  his  house  in  Hanover,  three  hun- 
dred and  seven  miles  distant  from  hence.  I  went  above  a  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  farther,  even  to  Roanoke  River,  and  came  within  thirty  miles 
of  North  Carolina.  It  was  four  months  complete  before  I  returned  home. 
After  I  began  to  preach  in  Virginm,  I  did  not  omit  one  Sabbath  in  the 
whole  journey,  and  generally  preached  once  every  week,  and  sometimes 
twioe  or  thrice :  by  this  you  may  see  that  my  bodily  state  was  considerably 
rectified  through  Divine  goodness.  I  rode,  in  the  whole  journey,  fifteen 
hundred  and  ninety  miles.  The  first  two  months  of  the  journey,  I  was 
bravely  in  health ;  but  the  latter  part  of  the  t^mc,  more  poorly,  and  often 
feverish,  by  reason  of  my  being  catched  several  times  in  the  rain,  as  I  was 
travelling.  As  to  religion,  I  observed  encouraging  appearances  in  most 
plaoes  whore  I  preached,  and  found  reason  to  hope  there  were  some  abiding 
effects  of  the  ministrations  of  the  word.  In  and  about  Hanover  County, 
where  dear  Mr.  Davies  preaches,  the  Lord's  people  seemed  generally 
engaged  in  searching — quickened  and  stirred  up,  and  some  particularly  com- 
forted. I  understood,  further,  that  there  were  some  souls  there  under  convic- 
tion, but  more  in  Cumberland  and  Amelia  Counties  in  my  way  to  Roanoke. 
The  Lord  be  pleased  to  carry  on  his  own  work  more  and  more,  and  take  all 
the  glory  to  Himself,  to  whom  only  it  belongs.'* 

In  the  autumn  of  1752,  he  was  preaching  at  a  place  in  New  Jersey, 
called  Philippi.  In  a  letter  dated  September  19th,  he  says, — **My  contin- 
uance in  these  parts  is  at  present  doubtful,  or  rather  likely  to  be  but  short, 
by  reason  of  this  place,  (where  I  now  am)  Philippi's,  not  continuing  to  bear 
one  third  part  of  my  support  above  one  year ;  and  this,  so  far  as  I  can 
learn,  not  out  of  any  disrespect  to  me,  (for  their  respect  seems  rather  to 
increase,)  but  an  earnest  desire  to  have  a  minister  wholly  to  themselves. 
If  I  go  from  hence,  I  expect  to  go  Southward ;  but  where  I  shall  fix  is  at 
present  very  uncertain.  Oh  that  this  and  all  Divine  dispensations  may  be 
sanctified  in  order  to  lasting  and  spiritual  benefit!'* 

On  the  22d  of  October,  1754,  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  New  Side 
Church  of  Hopewell  and  Maidenhead, — the  Rev.  William  Tennent  preaching 
the  Sermon,  from  Acts  xxv.  18.  Referring  to  this  occasion,  he  says, — 
**  Through  pure  mercy,  I  found  it  a  day  of  solemnity,  sense  of  great 
unworthiness  and  insi^cieney,  sweet  serenity  and  rest  of  soul  in  God 
through  Christ,  and  dedication  of  myself  to  Qod,  particularly  in  the  affair 
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of  the  day.*'  At  this  time,  it  appears  that  one  of  his  oonsins,  who  had 
«<  thoughts  of  the  ministry,"  was  residing  with  him,  and  that  he  was  expeel- 
ing  several  more  pupils  in  a  short  time.  His  health  Bad  now  become  quite 
oonfirmed — more  vigorous,  in  his  own  judgment,  than  it  had  been  for  about 
twenty  years. 

He  was  Moderator  of  the  Synod  of  New  York  in  1754,  and  preaehed  the 
opening  Sermon  the  next  autumn,  from  II  Cor.  iv.  1.  It  was  printed  at 
Philadelphia,  at  **  the  newest  printing  office  on  the  South  side  of  the  Jersey 
market,"  with  the  title,  ''The  faithful  minister  encouraged." 

In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Williams,  dated  November  14,  1754,  he  writes  thus: — 
"  It  is  indeed  matter  of  deep  lamentation  that  it  is  at  present  a  season  of 
such  awful  security  and  neglect  of  God,  of  Christ,  and  of  men's  souls,  in 
our  land  and  nation  in  general,  notwithstanding  the  loud  calls  and  warnings 
the  Lord  gives  us.  Yet,  blessed  be  God  that  there  is  some  degree  of  a 
revival  of  religion  in  some  places  in  your  parts  of  late ;  that  there  are  vome 
also  in  our  parts,  both  in  respect  of  quickenings  among  God's  people,  and 
awakenings  among  others.  Something  of  this  nature  I  have  had  the  eom- 
fort  of  observing  lately  in  my  place,  and  of  hearing  of  in  several  other 
places.  Dear  Mr.  Whitefield  has  had  some  encouragement  our  way ;  sun- 
dry by  his  means  awakened,  and  some  I  heard  of  as  hopefully  converted, — 
especially  one  that  was  graduated  this  fall.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  Mr. 
Wbitefield's  company  at  the  New  Jersey  Commencement,  this  fall,  at  New- 
ark, and  at  the  meeting  of  the  New  York  Synod,  the  day  following,  in  the 
same  place.  The  Trustees  of  New  Jersey  College  expressed  something, 
though  but  a  small  part,  of  their  love  and  esteem  of  Mr.  Whitefield,  by 
inviting  and  admitting  him  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  He  preached 
to  us,  as  he  was  much  desired,  on  the  Commencement  day,  and  the  follow- 
ing day ;  and  the  Lord  was  with  him  of  a  truth.  I'm  persuaded  many  of 
God's  people,  and  especially  of  his  ministers,  found  their  hearts  not  a  little 
warmed  and  enlivened  by  the  preaching  as  well  as  conversation  of  hta  ser- 
vant. I  don^t  think  there  was  one  of  the  ministers  of  our  Synod  conyened, 
but  what  rejoiced  much  in  the  opportunity  of  seeing  and  hearing  Mr. 
Whitefield.  (When  the  ministers  of  our  Synod  are  all  together,  they  are 
above  sixty.)  Oh  that  the  pleasure  of  the  Lord  may  prosper  abundantly 
in  his  servant's  hand,  and  that  the  name  of  our  God  may  be  praised  for  its 
prospering  in  such  a  measure  already ;  as  also  for  the  success  of  the  Messrs. 
Tennents  and  Davies,  who  have  obtained,  as  wo  hear,  £1500  sterling  in 
England,  beside  books  and  mathematical  instruments,  and  an  order  for  a 
collection  in  the  congregations  throughout  Scotland  for  the  benefit  of  New 
Jersey  College.  Something  valuable  was  obtained  in  Dublin,  besides  a 
collection  throughout  the  bounds  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster  in  Ireland.  The 
Lofd  grant  that  this  and  other  Colleges  may  be  fountains  of  piety  as  wdl 
as  learning ;  that  there  may  yearly  issue  from  them  sooh  streams  as  may 
make  glad  the  city  of  our  God." 

I  make  an  extract  from  one  more  of  Mr.  Davenport's  letters,  illustratiTe 
of  his  patriotism.  It  was  addressed  to  his  brother-in-law.  Dr.  Williams, 
who  was,  at  that  time,  serving  in  the  army  as  Chaplain,  at  Crown  Point. 
It  is  dated  July  11,  1755. 

*'  I  cannot  help  rejoicing  that  you  are  called  out  to  bear  fruit  in  old  age, 
in  the  service  of  your  God,  your  King,  and  your  country.  The  Lord  be, 
according  to  your  desire,  with  your  dear  family  and  flock,  which  yon  hava 
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eommitied  to  his  care.  And  oh  may  He  give  j^ou,  Dear  and  Reyerend  Sir, 
maoh  of  hia  presence  and  blessing !  May  He  strengthen  yon  in  body  and 
flool  to  go  through  aH  the  services,  fatigues  and  trials,  you  may  be  called  to 
in  this  important  enterprise ;  and  make  all  easy  and  sweet  to  you  compara- 
tirely,  by  firing  your  soxd,  from  time  to  time,  with  love  to  Ood  and  Ohrist, 
to  King  and  country. 

*'  May  the  Lord  Ood  of  Israel  go  before  you,  and  the  army  you  are  with, 
and  be  your  rereward.  May  He  save  you  from  all  sin,  cover  your  heads  in 
the  day  of  battle,  cause  your  enemies  to  fall  before  you,  give  desired  and 
happy  success,  and  get  all  the  glory  to  Himself !  And  oh  may  He  lead  us 
to  repentance,  gratitude,  and  fruitfulness  by  his  goodness  ;  cause  our  Popish 
and  perfidious  enemies,  that  are  or  shall  be  taken  captive  by  us,  to  turn  to 
EGmaelf,  and  cause  Anti-Christ's  reign  soon  to  come  to  its  final  period  ! 

"  Ungrateful  indeed  shall  we  be  who  tarry  at  home,  if  we  don't  pray  hard 
for  them  who  are  gone  to  fight  for  us  ; — gone  to  fight,  we  trust  courageously, 
for  ua  and  our  families ;  for  our  lives,  our  properties,  our  liberties  and  privi- 
leges,  our  King  and  our  Eeligion — in  a  word,  our  every  thing  that  ought  to 
be  held  dear  and  valuable  by  us — gone  to  play  the  man  in  fighting  for  us, 
and  for  the  cities  of  our  God. 

"  My  soul  is  even  now  drawn  out  in  lon/rings  in  this  momentous  affair. 

"  Oh  may  the  Lord  God  of  gods,  the  Lord  God  of  his  Protestant  and 
English  Israel, — the  God  who  has  very  lately  and  remarkably  succeeded  our 
forces  to  the  Eastward,  on  the  land  and  water ; — the  God  who,  just  ten 
years  before,  delivered  up  Cape  Breton  into  our  hands  ; — the  God  who  sup- 
pressed a  rising  formidable  rebellion ; — the  God  who  defended  and  destroyed 
the  French  fleet,  when  big  with  hopes  of  our  destruction ; — the  God  who 
delivered  and  preserved  our  forefathers,  when  surrounded  with  a  multitude 
of  enemies  ; — the  God  who  hears  prayers,  and  will  not  suffer  the  Gates  of 
Hell  to  prevail  against  his  Church ; — oh  may  this  God  be  with  you  and 
succeed  you,  and  all  the  British  forces,  by  sea  and  land,  abundantly,  not- 
withstanding our  many  and  aggravated  offences,  for  his  name  and  mercies' 
sake ;  defeat  the  designs  of  the  French,  and  all  that  join  with  them  against 
the  Lord  and  against  his  Anointed ;  destroy  the  man  of  sin ;  cause  Maho- 
metan imposture  to  cease ;  brmg  in  the  Jews  with  the  fulness  of  the  Gen- 
tiles ;  and  bring  on  the  latter  diiy  glory,  through  Jesus  Christ,  to  the 
eternal  praise  of  the  Infinitely  glorious  and  blessed  Three — One ;  Amen 
and  Amen. 

"  So  prays,  Bev.  and  dear  Brother, 

*'  Tours  in  the  dear  Lord  Jesus, 

'*  James  Davbnpobt." 

His  ministry  at  Hopewell,  especially  after  he  became  a  settled  pastor, 
seems  not  to  have  been  a  very  happy  one.  There  was  evidently,  from  some 
oaose  or  other,  disquietude  among  his  people ;  for  we  find  that  a  portion  of 
them  asked  leave  of  the  Presbytery  to  join  adjacent  congregations,  and,  a 
few  months  before  his  death,  a  petition  was  presented  for  his  removal.  He 
died  on  the  10th  of  November,  1757,  aged  forty-seven  years. 

The  following  is  the  inscription  upon  his  tomb  stone : — 

"  In  memory  of  the  Rev.  James  Davenport,  who  departed  this  life,  Kofember  lOi 
1757,  aged  forty-seven  yean. 

"  Oh  Davenport,  a  seraph  once  in  clay. 

"  A  brighter  seraph  now  in  Heavenlv  day. 

"  How  glowed  thy  heart  with  sacred  love  and  seal, 
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"  How  Uko  to  tbaft  thy  kkidred  ugeU  ftel. 

**  Gloth'd  in  hamility  thy  Tirtuef  shone, 

"  In  every  eye  illnstrions  bat  thine  own. 

"  How  like  thy  Master  on  whose  fHendly  breast, 

<<  Thou  oft  hast  leaned  and  shalt  forever  rest." 

His  wife,  Mrs.  Pamell  DaTenport,  died  on  the  21it  of  August,  1789, 
aged  sixty  years.  They  both  lie  buried  in  a  small  burying  ground,  abonl  a 
mile  West  from  Pennington,  N.  J. 

They  had  two  children.  The  eldest, — a  daughter,  by  the  name  of  Elizas 
heikj  was  married  to  a  Mr.  Kelley,  who  resided  at  Princeton,  N.  J.  The 
son,  Jokn^  was  born  at  Philippi,  N.  J.,  August  11,  1752 ;  was  graduated 
at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1769 ;  studied  Theology,  partly  under  Dr. 
Bellamy,  and  partly  under  Dr.  Buell  of  East  Hampton,  L.  I.;  was 
ordained  June  4, 1775,  and  served  the  congregation  of  Southold  as  a  stated 
supply  for  two  years;  preached  for  some  time  at  Bedford,  N.  Y. ;  was 
installed  at  Deerfield,  August  12,  1795,  and  was  dismissed  on  aocount  of 
ill  health  in  1805.  In  1809,  he  returned  to  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
died  at  Lysander,  July  13,  1821.  He  was,  in  early  life,  an  intimate  friend 
of  Aaron  Burr.  While  Davenport  was  studying  Theology  under  Dr.  Buell, 
and  Burr  was  residing  with  Dr.  Bellamy,  the  former  wrote  to  the  latter  a 
letter  which  is  in  my  possession, — of  which  the  following  is  an  extract : — 
"  I  hope  you  are  by  this  time  fully  resolved  to  engage  in  the  sacred  work 
of  the  ministry,  and  that  you  see  your  way  clear  to  do  it.  You  are  placed 
under  a  very  judicious  as  well  as  pious  divine,  whose  instruction  and  con* 
Torsation  have,  I  hope,  proved  to  your  spiritual  benefit.  I  rejoice  to  find 
you  are  pleased  with  your  situation,  and  wudi  it  may  continue." 
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1740-1746. 

William  Bobinson  was  the  son  of  a  Quaker, — a  man  of  wealth,  and 
an  eminent  physician,  and  was  born  near  Carlisle,  England,  a  little  after 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  expected  to  inherit  consider- 
able property,  not  only  from  his  father,  but  from  an  aunt  in  London ;  but, 
on  going  to  London  to  visit  that  aunt,  he  greatly  overstaid  the  time  which 
had  been  allowed  him,  and  plunged  into  the  dissipations  of  the  city,  thereby 
contracting  debts  which  his  aunt  refused  to  pay,  and  which  he  knew  would 
excite  the  indignation  of  his  father.  Being  unable  to  remain  in  London, 
and  fearing  to  return  home,  he  resolved  to  seek  his  fortune  in  America. 
To  this  proposal  his  aunt  gave  a  reluctant  consent,  and  furnished  him  with 
a  smWll  sum  of  money  to  assist  in  carrying  out  his  purpose.  On  his  arriTal 
in  this  country,  he  found  it  necessary  to  engage  in  some  active  business  fbr 
his  support;  and  he  betook  himself  to  teaching  a  school  in  Hopewell,  N.  J., 
within  the  bounds  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick.  It  seems  probable 
that  he  taught  a  classical  school  in  the  State  of  Delaware  also;  for  Samuel 
Davies,  whose  parents  resided  in  Delaware,  was,  at  one  time,  one  of  his 
pupils.     We  hear  nothing  of  hb  erratic  tendencies  after  he  left  England  i 
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tad  bis  habits,  from  th«  time  that  be  came  hither,  seem  to  bare  been  those 
of  a  correct  and  sober  man. 

He  had  been  engaged  in  his  school  for  some  time,  before  his  mind  was 
practically  directed  to  the  subject  of  religion ;  and  the  manner  in  which  this 
was  finally  brought  about,  was  somewhat  remarkable.  As  he  was  riding  at 
a  late  hour  one  evening,  when  the  moon  and  stars  were  shining  with  uncom- 
mon brightness,  he  was  saying  to  himself, — "  How  transcendently  glorious 
must  be  the  author  of  all  this  beauty  and  grandeur  !*'  And  the  thought 
struck  him  with  irresistible  force, — **But  what  do  I  know  of  thisOod? 
Havje  I  ever  sought  his  favour,  or  made  Him  my  friend  ?"  This  impression 
never  left  him,  until  ho  found  peace  and  joy  in  believing.  He  soon  resolved 
to  devote  himself  to  the  work  of  the  ministry ;  and  with  reference  to  this, 
prosecuted  his  academical  and  theological  studies  at  the  Log  College,  while 
he  went  on  with  his  school.  He  was  received  under  the  care  of  the  New 
Brunswick  Presbytery  on  the  1st  of  April,  1740 ;  and,  on  the  27th  of  May 
following,  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel.  On  the  4th  of  August,  1741, 
he  was  ordained  at  New  Brunswick  sine  titulo. 

In  August,  1742,  he  received  a  call  to  settle  at  Neshaminy,  as  successor 
to  the  Rev.  William  Tennent,  but  declined  it.  The  next  winter,  he  was 
sent  as  an  evangelist,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Newcastle,  in  consequence  of  an 
earnest  request  from  the  people,  to  visit  the  Presbyterian  settlements  in 
the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  on  the  South  side  of  James  River,  in 
Virginia ;  and  the  numerous  settlements  of  North  Carolina,  on  the  Haw. 
Soon  after  entering  Virginia,  he  was  seised,  near  Winchester,  by  the  SherijQf 
of  Orange  County,  and  required  to  go  to  Williamsburg  to  answer  to  the 
Governor  for  preaching  without  a  license.  Before  he  had  proceeded  far, 
however,  the  Sheriff,  finding  that  he  was  evidently  a  sensible  and  well  dis- 
posed man,  released  him,  and  suffered  him  to  pursue  his  mission  unmolested. 
He  passed  the  winter  in  Carolina,  and,  in  consequence  of  imprudent  expo- 
sures, contracted  a  disease  from  which  he  never  recovered.  On  his  return, 
he  preached  with  great  effect  to  the  Presbyterian  settlements  in  Charlotte, 
Prince  Edward,  Campbell,  and  Albermarle,  Counties.  Here  he  was  waited 
upon  by  a  deputation,  that  persuaded  him,  instead  of  pursuing  his  contem- 
plated route  to  the  head  of  the  Shenandoah,  to  return  to  Hanover.  The 
people  in  whose  behalf  his  services  were  solicited,  were  far  from  being 
agreed  in  their  religious  views ;  some  of  them  having  reached  the  point  of 
denying  not  only  the  efficacy  but  the  expediency  of  good  works,  and  of 
doubting  whether  it  was  right  to  pray,  as  prayer  could  not  alter  the  Divine 
purposes.  The  delegates  who  waited  upon  him,  having  heard  him  preach, 
(as  they  were  instructed  to  do,  before  extending  to  him  an  invitation  to 
return  with  them,)  were  somewhat  divided  in  opinion  concerning  his  doc- 
trines ;  but  they  finally  gave  him  a  cordial  invitation  in  the  name  of  the 
congregations.  He  at  first  declined  ;  but  their  importunity  at  length  pre- 
vailed, and  he  made  his  arrangements  to  visit  Hanover. 

On  his  arrival  at  Hanover,  several  prominent  individuals  had  an  interview 
with  him,  and  examined  his  testimonials,  and  satisfied  themselves  in  regard 
to  his  views  of  Christian  doctrine  and  practice,  and  the  measures  which  he 
proposed  to  adopt.  He  submitted  to  their  examination  with  the  utmost 
meekness  and  readiness,  and  led  them  to  form  high  hopes  in  regard  to  the 
success  of  his  labours.  He  preached  to  them,  for  the  first  time,  on  Sab- 
bath, July  6,  1748 ;  and  it  was  the  first  sermon  from  a  Presbyterian  min- 
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ister  ever  heard  in  Hanover  County.  He  oontinaed  preaoking  for  tour 
Bucoesslye  dayg ;  daring  which  the  congregation  regularly  increased,  and 
the  impression  became  constantly  deeper.  An  individual,  who  was  present, 
giving  an  account  of  this  series  of  exercises,  seven  years  after,  says — ^'  There 
is  reason  to  believe  there  was  as  niuch  good  done  by  these  four  sermons, 
as  by  all  the  sermons  preached  in 'these  parts  before  or  since."  And 
he  adds — *'  Before  Mr.  Robinson  left  us,  he  successfully  endeavoured  to  cor- 
rect some  of  our  inistakes,  and  to  bring  us  to  carry  on  the  worship  of  God 
more  regularly  at  our  meetings.  After  this,  we  met  to  read  good  sermons, 
and  began  and  concluded  with  prayer  and  singing  of  Psalms,  which,  till 
then,  we  had  omitted." 

Mr.  Robinson,  having  passed  four  days,  labouring  publicly  and  privately 
among  these  people,  was  constrained  to  take  his  departure,  in  order  to  meet 
other  engagements ;  and  besides,  it  began  to  be  rumoured  that  measures 
were  about  to  be  taken  to  arrest  him  as  an  itinerant.  The  people,  partly 
to  compensate  him  for  his  arduous  labours,  and  partly  to  testify  their  grati- 
tude towards  him,  made  him  a  handsome  present  in  money ;  but  he  refused 
to  receive  it ;  and  when  they  urged  it  upon  him,  he  still  persevered  in  his 
refusal,  believing  that  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case  would  not  jus* 
tify  him  in  any  other  course.  The  committee  to  whom  the  matter  was 
entrusted,  being  still  resolved  to  carry  their  point,  put  it  into  the  hands  of 
a  gentleman  with  whom  he  was  to  lodge  the  night  before  leaving'the  county, 
with  instructions  that  he  should  deposit  it  privately  in  his  saddle-bags,  not 
doubting  that  when  he  found  it  there  after  his  departure,  he  would  appro- 
priate it  to  his  own  use.  This  was  accordingly  done ;  but,  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  Mr.  Robinson  Came  to  lift  his  saddle-bags,  he  found  them  much 
heavier  than  usual,  and,  on  opening  them,  immediately  discovered  the  cause. 
He  smiled  at  the  benevolent  artifice,  and  said, — **I  see  you  are  resolved  I 
shall  have  your  money;  I  will  take  it;  but,  as  I  have  told  you  before,  I 
do  not  need  it;  I  have  enough,  nor  will  I  appropriate  it  to  my  own  use; 
but  there  is  a  young  man  of  my  acquaintance,  of  promising  talents  and 
piety,  who  is  now  studying  with  a  view  to  the  ministry ;  but  his  circum- 
stances arc  embarrassing ;  he  has  not  funds  to  support  and  carry  him  on 
without  much  difficulty ;  this  money  will  relieve  him  from  his  pecuniary 
difficulties :  I  will  take  charge  of  it,  and  appropriate  it  to  his  use ;  and,  as 
soon  as  he  is  licensed,  we  will  send  him  to  visit  you ;  it  may  be  that  you 
may  now,  by  your  liberality,  be  educating  a  minister  for  yourselves."  The 
youpg  man  here  referred  to  was  Samuel  Davies,  afterwards  the  illustrious 
President  Davies.  Mr.  Robinson  applied  the  money  as  he  had  promised ; 
and,  in  due  time,  Mr.  Davies  went  to  Hanover, —  chiefly  it  is  said,  in  con- 
sideration of  his  peculiar  obligations  to  the  people,  and  remained  there  ten 
years,  making  so  broad  and  deep  a  mark  in  the  character  of  the  community, 
that  time  has  done  little  to  efface  it. 

Mr.  Robinson's  labours,  during  this  tour,  were  arduous  and  unremitted, 
and  withal  eminently  successful.  His  health,  after  this,  visibly  declined; 
but  still  he  kept  at  his  work,  being  employed  part  of  the  time  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  part  of  the  time  in  Maryland ; — and  a  rich  blessing 
seems  everywhere  to  have  attended  his  labours.  Mr.  (afterwards  Presi- 
dent) Davies  renders  the  following  testimony  concerning  him : — 

"  In  Maryland  also  there  has  been  a  considerable  revival,  (shall  I  call  it?)  or  first 
plantation  of  rdigioD.    •    •    •    •    In  Kent  County  and  in  Queen  Anne's,  a  number 
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of  eareton  ihiiienniaTe  been  awakened  and  hopefully  broaght  to  Cbrist.  Tbe  work 
vu  begmiy  And  mottly  carried  on,  by  the  instrumentality  of  tbat  favoured  man,  Mr. 
BitrWmmit  whose  iuooeas,  whenever  I  reflect  upon  it,  astonishes  me.  Oh,  he  did  much 
in  a  little  time:  and  who  would  not  choose  such  an  expeditious  pilgrimage  through 
thteworkil  There  are  !n  these  places  a  considerable  congregation,  aad  they  have 
■■de  repeated  ^ortf  to  obtain  a  settled  minister.  But  the  most  glorious  display  of 
Divine  grace  in  Maryland  has  been  in  and  about  Somerset  County.  It  began,  I  think, 
in  1745,  by  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Robinson,  lind  was  afterwards  carried  on  by  several 
■hrirters  who  preached  transiently  tliere." 

On  the  19tli  of  Marob,  1746,  Mr.  Robinson  was  dismissed  from  the 
Presbytery  of  New  Branswick  to  tbe  Presbytery  of  New  Castle,  witb  a 
view  to  bis  becoming  tbe  pastor  of  tbe  congregation  in  St.  George's,  De.; — 
a  eongregation  wkich  bad  been  gathered  under  bis  labours,  in  connection 
witb  tbose  of  Mr.  Wbitefield.  But  in  April  following,  before  be  bad  yet 
been  installed  over  bis  cbarge,  his  earthly  course  was  finished.  His  Funeral 
Sermon  was  preached  on  the  8d  of  the  succeeding  August,  by  the  Rev. 
Samnel  Blair.  He  bequeathed  his  library  to  his  friend  and  beneficiary,  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Davies.  There  remains  little  documentary  testimony  con- 
eeriiing  bim ;  but  there  is  a  uniform  tradition  that  he  was  an  eminently 
deront  and  benevolent  man,  and  one  of  the  most  vigorous  and  effective 
preaebers  of  his  day. 

Tbe  following  anecdote  is  related  on  the  authority  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
ESU  of  Virginia : — 

"  On  tbe  night  before  Mr.  Robinson  was  to  preach  in  Hanover  for  the  first  time,  he 
rode  late  to  reach  a  tavern  within  some  eight  or  ten  miles  from  the  place  of  preaching. 
The  tavern  keeper  was  a  shrewd,  boisterous,  profane  man.  When  uttering  some  hor- 
rid oaUis,  Mr.  Robinson  ventured  to  reprove  him  for  his  profanity;  and  although  it 
was  done  in  a  mild  way,  the  innkeeper  gave  him  a  sarcastic  look,  and  said,  *  Fray, 
Sir,  who  are  you  to  take  such  authority  npon  yourself?'  *  I  am  a  minister  of  the 
Gocpel  '  says  Mr.  Robinson.  *  Then  you  belie  your  looks  very  much,'  was  the  reply. 
[It  is  said  that  Mr.  Robinson  had  the  small  pox  very  severely,  which  had  given  him  a 
Tery  rough  visage,  and  deprived  him  of  the  sight  of  one  of  his  eyes.  It  was  with 
reference  to  his  forbidding  appearance  that  the  innkeeper  seemed  to  question  his  min- 
iiterial  character.]  *  But,'  says  Mr.  Robinson,  *  if  you  wish  certainly  to  know  whether 
I  am  a  minister  or  not,  if  you  will  accompany  me,  yoil  may  be  convinced  by  hearing 
me  preach.'    '  I  will,'  says  the  innkeeper,  *  if  you  will  preach  from  a  text  I  will  give 

foo.'  '  Let  me  hear  it,'  says  Mr.  Robinson,  *  and  if  there  is  nothing  unsuitable  in  it, 
will.'  The  waggish  innkeeper  gave  liim  the  passage  from  the  Psalms — *  I  am  fear- 
folly  and  wonder(^ll1y  made.'  Mr.  Robinson  agreed  that  it  should  be  one  of  his  texts. 
Tbe  man  was  at  Mr.  Robinson's  meeting,  and  that  text  was  the  theme  of  one  of  his 
sennons.  Before  it  was  finished ,  the  wicked  man  was  made  to  feel  that  he  was  the 
monster,  and  that  he  was  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.  It  is  said  that  he  became 
A  ferj  pions  and  useful  member  of  the  church." 

Dr.  Alexander  says, — 

"Probably  Mr.  Robinson,  during  the  short  period  of  his  life,  was  the  instrument  in 
the  conversion  of  as  many  souls,  as  any  minister  who  ever  lived  in  this  country.  The 
only  circumstance  relating  to  his  person  which  has  come  down,  is,  that  he  was  blind 
of  one  eye;  so  that  by  some  he  was  called  Hhe  one-eyed  Robinson.'" 
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1740—1766. 

Samuel  Finlet  was  born  in  the  year  1715,  in  the  Gonntj  of  Armagh^ 
IrelaDd,  and  was  one  of  seven  sons,  all  of  whom  were  esteemed  pioCua.  His 
parents  were  of  Scottish  descent,  and  were  distingoished  for  an  eleraled 
Christian  character.  Finding  that  their  son  was  fond  of  learning,  and  withal 
was  gifted  with  an  uncommon  facility  for  acquiring  it,  they  gave  him  the 
best  advantages  which  their  circumstances  would  allow ;  and,  after  having 
obtained  the  rudiments  of  an  English  education,  they  sent  him  to  a  school 
at  some  distance  from  home,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself  by  hiB  swh 
cessful  application. 

When  he  was  in  his  nineteenth  year,  he  left  his  native  country  ffiih  a 
view  to  find  a  home  on  this  side  the  Atlantic.  He  arrived  in  PhiladdpUa 
on  the  28th  of  September,  1734.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  subjeet  of< 
serious  impressions  from  early  childhood ;  and  he  used  to  say  that,  when  h* 
was  only  six  years  old,  he  heard  a  sermon  which  wrought  powerfully  upon 
his  mind,  and  awakened  in  him  an  earnest  desire  to  become  a  preacher  of 
the  Oospel ;  and  this  desire- gradually  became  a  purpose,  and  was  never  lost 
sight  of  in  any  of  his  subsequent  arrangements.  On  his  arrival  in  this 
country,  he  resumed  his  studies  with  reference  to  the  ministry  ;  and  though 
there  seems  to  be  no  certain  evidence  of  the  fact,  yet  it  is  supposed  that  he 
Biodied  at  Mr.  Tennent's  Log  College  ; — partly  because  there  was  at  that 
time  no  other  institution  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  which  young  men 
were  trained  for  the  ministry,  and  partly  because  he  put  himself  under  the 
oare  of  the  New  Brunswick  Presbytery,  most  of  the  members  of  whieh 
had  here  received  their  education.  After  having  gone  through  the  pre- 
scribed trials,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  on  the  5th  of  August,  1740.  As  this 
was  a  period  in  which  the  public  mind  was  greatly  awakened  to  religious  things, 
he  travelled  extensively  for  some  time  after  his  licensure,  and  co-operated 
vigorously  with  the  friends  of  the  revival.  He  laboured,  for  a  consideraUe 
time,  and  with  great  success,  in  West  Jersey  ;  in  Dccrficld,  Greenwich,  and 
Cape  May.  He  preached  likewise,  with  much  acceptance,  for  six  months,' 
as  a  stated  supply,  to  the  congregation  in  Philadelphia,  over  which  Gilbert 
Tennent  was  afterwards  settled.  He  was  ordained,  probably  as  an  evangel- 
bt,  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  on  the  13th  of  October,  1742. 

In  August,  1743,  several  calls  were  presented  to  him,— one  of  which  was 
from  Milford,  Conn.;  and  the  Presbytery  sent  him  to  Milford  '*with  allow- 
ance that  he  also  preach  for  other  places  thereabouts,  when  Providence  may 
open  a  door  for  him."  Having  preached  at  Milford,  he  went,  by  request 
of  Mr.  James  Pierpont,  to  preach  to  the  Second  Society  in  New  Haven ; 
but,  as  that  Society  was  not  recognised  by  the  civil  authority,  or  the  New 
Haven  Association,  it  was  an  indictable  offence  to  preach  to  it.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  5th  of  September,  as  he  was  on  his  way  to  meeting,  he  was 
seized  by  a  constable  and  confined.     A  few  days  after,  he  was  presented  by 

*AHemb.  Miss.  Mag.  I. — Panop.  I. — Christ.  Mag.  I. — Mass.  Miss.  Mag.  IV. — App.  to 
Greenes  Disoonrses.— mst.  Log.  ColI.^Bmith's  Old  Red-Stone,  or  Historical  Sketches  of  West- 
era  PreshTterianism.— Webster's  M88. 
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tke  grand  jiury,  and  judgment  was  given  that  he  should  be  carried  out  of 
the  ColoDy  as  a  yagrant.  The  sentence  was  executed ;  and,  though  he  peti- 
tioned the  Assembly,  in  October  following,  to  review  the  case,  his  prayer 
was  denied. 

In  Jane,  1744,  Mr.  Finley  accepted  a  call  from  the  congregation  in  Not- 
tiBgkam,  Md.,  on  the  borders  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  continued  in  the 
fiitlifiDl  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office  nearly  seventeen  years.  Here 
ke  instituted  an  Academy,  with  a  view  chiefly  of  preparing  young  men  for 
tke  ministry,  which  acquired  great  reputation,  and  was  resorted  to  by  many 
fiom  distant  parts  of  the  country.  Among  those  whom  it  numbered  as  its 
pspils,  at  one  time,  were  Governor  Martin  of  North  Carolina;  Dr.  Benja- 
ain  Rush  of  Philadelphia,  and  his  brother,  Jacob  Rush, — an  eminent 
jidge ;  Ebenezer  Hazard  of  Philadelphia ;  Rev.  James  Waddel,  D.  D.  of 
Viiginia ;  Rev.  Dr.  McWhortcr  of  Newark,  N.  J.;  Colonel  John  Bayard, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives ;  Governor  Henry  of  Maryland, 
tad  tiie  Rev.  William  M.  Tennent  of  Abington,  Pa.  He  was  an  aocom- 
pfished  teacher,  and  among  his  pupils  were  some  of  the  very  best  scholars 
of  the  day.  He  boarded  most  of  them  in  his  own  house.  At  table,  he 
often  indulged  a  vein  of  pleasantry  with  them,  and  used  to  say  that  nothing 
was  more  promotive  of  digestion  than  a  hearty  laugh. 

Before  Mr.  Davies  was  chosen  to  the  Presidency  of  the  College  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Finley  was  seriously  thought  of  for  the  place ;  and  when  Mr. 
Davies  at  first  declined,  he  recommended  him  as  a  person  every  way  quali- 
fied for'  that  important  station.  Upon  the  death  of  President  Davies,  in 
1761,  Mr.  Finley  was  chosen  his  successor.  So  strong  was  the  attachment 
between  him  and  his  congregation  at  Nottingham,  that  it  was  not  without  a 
severe  struggle  that  he  made  up  his  mind  to  accept  the  appointment ;  and 
it  was  only  the  prospect  of  increased  usefulness,  thut  finally  determined 
kim.  Having  signified  his  acceptance  of  the  Presidency,  he  removed  to 
Princeton  in  July,  1761.  This  event  was  regarded  as  highly  auspicious  to 
tke  interests  of  the  College;  and  his  administration,  which  continued  for 
fire  years,  fully  met  the  highest  expectations  that  had  been  indulged  in 
regard  to  it.  His  reputation,  which*  before  was  very  considerable,  now 
became  much  increased  and  extended  :  he  corresponded  largely  with  eminent 
men,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  Europe.  Among  his  foreign  corres- 
pondents was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Chandler,  a  celebrated  Dissenting 
minister  in  England,  who  estimated  so  highly  his  theological  and  general 
attainments,  that  in  1763,  he  procured  for  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  from  the  University  of  Glasgow  ; — the  first  instance,  it  is  believed, 
ID  which  this  honour  was  over  conferred  on  any  Presbyterian  clergyman  on 
this  side  the  Atlantic. 

Dr.  Finley*s  unremitted  application  to  the  duties  of  his  office  began,  after 
a  while,  to  perceptibly  impair  his  health,  and  an  obstruction  of  the  liver 
was  induced,  which  proved  beyond  the  reach  of  medical  skill.  When  he 
found  himself  seriously  ill,  he  went  to  Philadelphia  to  avail  himself  of  the 
prescriptions  of  the  best  physicians  there ;  but  he  seems  to  have  had  little 
apprehension  that  his  disease  was  to  have  a  fatal  issue  ; — for  he  remarked 
to  his  friends, — **  If  my  work  is  done,  I  am  ready — I  do  not  desire  to  live 
a  day  longer  than  I  can  work  for  God.  But  I  cannot  think  this  is  the  case 
jet.     God  has  much  for  me  to  do  before  I  depart  hence." 
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About  a  month  before  ho  died,  his  physioian  expressed  to  him  the  opinion 
that  his  recovery  was  hopeless ;  upon  which,  he  seemed  entirely  resigned  to 
the  Divine  will ;  and,  from  that  time  till  his  death,  he  was  employed  in  the 
immediate  preparation  for  his  departure.  On  being  told  by  one  of  his  phy- 
sicians that,  according  to  present  appearances,  he  could  live  but  a  few  days 
longer,  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  exclaimed,  *'  Then  welcome.  Lord  Jesus  !  " 

On  the  Sabbath  preceding  his  death,  he  was  informed  by  his  brother-in- 
law.  Dr.  Clarkson,  one  of  his  physicians,  that  there  was  a  decisive  change 
in  him,  from  which  he  apprehended  that  his  end  was  near.  *'  Then,"  said 
he,  ''may  the  Lord  bring  me  near  Himself.  I  have  been  waiting  with 
a  Canaan  hunger  for  the  promised  land.  I  have  often  wondered  that  Ood 
suffered  me  to  live.  I  have  more  wondered  that  ever  He  called  me  to  be  a 
minister  of  his  word.  He  has  often  afforded  me  much  strength,  which,  though 
I  have  often  abused.  He  returned  in  mercy.  0,  faithful  are  the  promises  of 
God !  0  that  I  could  see  Him  as  I  have  seen  Him  heretofore  in  his  sanc- 
tuary !  Although  I  have  earnestly  desired  death,  as  the  hireling  pants  for 
the  evening  shade,  yet  will  I  wait  all  the  days  of  my  appointed  time.  I 
have  often  struggled  with  principalities  and  powers,  and  have  been  brought 
almost  to  despair — Lord,  let  it  suffice  ! "  Here  he  sat  up,  and  closing  his 
eyes,  prayed  fervently  that  God  would  show  him  his  glory  before  he  should 
depart  hence, — that  He  would  enable  him  to  endure  patiently  to  the  end,  and 
particularly  that  he  might  be  kept  from  dishonouring  the  ministry.  He 
then  resumed  his  discourse,  and  spoke  as  follows: — *'Ican  truly  say  I 
have  loved  the  service  of  God.  I  know  not  in  what  language  to  speak  of  my 
own  unworthiness.  I  have  been  undutiful ;  I  have  honestly  endeavoured  to 
act  for  God,  but  with  much  weakness  and  corruption.'*  He  then  lay  down,  but 
continued  to  speak  in  broken  sentences.  '*  A  Christian's  death,"  said  he, 
**is  the  best  part  of  his  experience.  The  Lord  has  made  provision  for  the 
whole  way  ;  provision  for  the  soul  and  for  the  body.  0  that  I  could  recol- 
lect Sabbath  blessings !  The  Lord  hath  given  me  many  souls  as  crowns  of 
my  rejoicing.  Blessed  be  God,  eternal  rest  is  at  hand ;  Eternity  is  but  long 
enough  to  enjoy  my  God.  This  has  animated  me  in  my  secret  studies ;  I 
was  ashamed  to  take  rest  here.  0  that  I  could  be  filled  with  the  fulness 
of  God, — that  fulness  that  fills  Heaven."  Being  asked  whether  he  would 
choose  to  live  or  die,  he  replied,  '*  to  die,  though  I  cannot  but  say  I  feel 
the  same  strait  that  Paul  did,  that  he  knew  not  which  to  choose ; — '  for  me 
to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain.'  But  should  God,  by  a  miracle,  pro- 
long my  life,  I  would  still  continue  to  serve  Him.  His  service  has  ever 
been  sweet  to  me.  I  have  loved  it  much.  I  have  tried  my  Master's  yoke, 
and  will  never  shrink  my  neck  from  it.  '  His  yoke  is  easy  and  his  burden 
light.'  "  One  said  to  him — **  You  are  more  cheerful  and  vigorous,  Sir." 
•*  Yes,  I  rise  or  fall,  as  eternal  life  seems  nearer  or  farther  off."  It  being 
remarked  that  he  always  used  the  expression  '  Dear  Lord,'  in  his  prayers, 
he  answered,  **  0,  He  is  very  dear,  very  precious  indeed." — **  How  pretty 
is  it  for  a  minister  to  die  on  the  Sabbath.  I  expect  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  this  Sabbath  in  Heaven."  One  of  the  company  said, — **  You  will  soon 
be  joined  to  tlie  blessed  society  of  Heaven ;  you  will  forever  hold  inter- 
course with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  with  the  spirits  of  the  just 
wade  perfect — *with  <Ad  friends  and  many  old-fashioned  people."  **  Yes, 
Sir,"  he  replied  with  «  smile,  '^  bmt  they  are  a  most  polite  people  now,*' 
He  expressed  great  gratitude  to  friends  around  him,  and  said,  *'  May  the 
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Lord  repay  yon ;  may  He  bless  yon  abundantly,  not  only  with  temporal 
but  witb  spiritual  blessings !  *'  Turning  to  bis  wife,  be  said,  "  I  expect,  my 
dear,  to  see  you  sbortly  in  glory.*'  •  •  •  *  Seeing  a  member  of  tbe 
Second  Presbyterian  Churcb  present,  he  said, — '*  I  have  often  preached  and 
prayed  among  you,  my  dear  Sir,  and  the  doctrines  I  preached  to  you  arc 
now  my  support,  and  blessed  be  God,  they  are  without  a  flaw.  May  the 
Lord  bless  and  prosper  your  church.  Ho  designs  good  for  it  yet,  I  trust." 
To  a  person  from  Princeton  he  said,  —  *'Givc  my  love  to  the  people  of 
Princeton,  and  tell  them  that  I  am  going  to  die,  and  that  I  am  not  afraid 
to  die."  He  would  sometimes  cry  out,  '^  The  Lord  Jesus  will  take  care  of 
his  cause  in  the  world ! "  Upon  awaking  the  next  morning,  he  exclaimed, 
**  O  what  a  disappointment  I  have  met  with — I  expected  this  morning  to 
have  been  in  Heayen ! "  On  account  of  extreme  weakness,  ho  was  unable 
to  speak  much  during  the  day,  but  what  he  did  say  was  the  language  of 
triumph.  The  next  morning,  with  a  pleasant  smile  on  his  countenance,  he 
cried  out, — **  0,  I  shall  triumph  over  every  foe.  The  Lord  hath  given  me 
the  victory,  I  exult — I  triumph.  0  that  I  could  see  untainted  purity. 
Now  I  know  that  it  is  impossible  that  faith  should  not  triumph  over  earth 
and  bell.  I  think  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  die.  Yet  perhaps  I  have — 
Lord,  show  me  my  task."  He  then  said, — *'  Lord  Jesus,  into  thy  hands  I 
commend  my  spirit — I  do  it  with  confidence — I  do  it  with  full  assurance. 
I  know  that  thou  wilt  keep  that  which  I  have  committed  to  thee.  I  have 
been  dreaming  too  fast  of  the  time  of  my  departure,  for  I  find  it  does  noi 
come ;  but  the  Lord  is  faithful,  and  will  not  tarry  beyond  the  appointed 
time." 

In  the  afternoon  of  this  day,  the  Kev.  Elihu  Spencer  called  to  see  him, 
and  said, — **  I  have  come,  dear  Sir,  to  see  you  confirm  by  facts  the  Gospel 
you  have  been  preaching:  pray.  Sir,  how  do  you  feel?"  To  which  he 
replied, — **  full  of  triumph.  I  triumph  through  Christ.  Nothing  clips  my 
wings,  but  the  thoughts  of  my  dissolution  being  prolonged.  0  that  it  were 
to-night !  my  very  soul  thirsts  for  eternal  rest."  Mr.  Spencer  asked  him 
what  he  saw  in  eternity  to  excite  such  vehement  desires «  *'  I  see,"  said 
he,  "the  eternal  love  and  goodness  of  God;  I  see  the  fUlness  of  the 
Mediator.  I  see  the  love  of  Jesus.  0  to  be  dissolved,  and  to  bo  with 
Him.  I  long  to  be  clothed  with  the  complete  righteousness  of  Christ." 
He  then  desired  Mr.  Spencer  to  pray  with  him  before  they  parted,  and 
said, — **  I  have  gained  the  victory  over  the  devil.  Pray  to  God  to  pre- 
serve me  from  evil — to  keep  me  from  dishonouring  his  great  name  in  this 
critical  hour,  and  to  support  mo  with  his  presence  in  my  passage  through 
tbe  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death." 

He  spent  the  rest  of  the  evening  in  taking  leave  of  his  friends,  and  in 
addressing  affectionate  counsels  and  exhortations  to  those  of  his  children 
who  were  present.  He  would  frequently  cry  out, — **  Why  move  the  tardy 
boors  80  slow  ?"  The  next  day  brought  him  the  release  for  which  he  had 
panted  so  long.  He  was  no  longer  able  to  speak ;  but  a  friend  having 
desired  bim  to  indicate  by  a  sign  whether  he  still  continued  to  triumph,  he 
lifted  his  hand,  and  articulated, — **  Yes."  At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
be  Um  into  a  profound  sleep,  in  which  he  continued,  without  changing  his 
position,  till  about  one,  when  his  spirit  gently  passed  away  to  its  eternal 
home.     During  his  whole  illness,  he  manifested  the  most  entire  submission 
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to  the  Diyine  will,  and  a  full  assurance  of  entering  into  rest.  His  death 
occurred  on  the  17th  of  July,  1766,  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  age. 

It  was  the  intention  of  Dr.  Finley's  friends  to  carry  his  remains  to  Prince- 
ton  for  burial ;  but  the  extreme  heat  of  the  weather  forbade  their  doing  it, 
and  he  was  buried  by  tho  side  of  his  friend,  Gilbert  Tennent,  in  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Philadelphia.  His  Funeral  Sermon  was  preached 
by  tho  Rev.  Richard  Treat,*  of  Abington.  When  the  church,  at  a  sabse- 
quent  period,  was  taken  down,  tho  remains  of  both  these  yenerable  men 
were  transferred  to  the  burying  ground  belonging  to  the  Second  Presby* 
terian  Congregation,  in  which  they  still  repose.  Many  of  the  students  of 
tho  College  went  to  Philadelphia  to  attend  his  funeral,  and  eight  members 
of  the  Senior  class,  agreeably  to  a  request  which  he  made  upon  his  death 
bed,  carried  him  to  the  grave.  The  Trustees  of  the  College  testified  their 
respect  for  his  memory,  by  causing  a  cenotaph  to  be  erected  in  the  cemetery 
at  Princeton,  in  a  line  with  the  tombs  of  the  other  Presidents  whose  remains 
repose  there. 

Dr.  Finley  was  twice  married ; — first,  to  Sarah  Hall,  a  lady  of  rare  excel- 
lence, who  died  in  the  year  1760,  previous  to  his  leaving  Nottingham ;  and 
afterwards,  in  1761,  to  Anne,  daughter  of  Matthew  Clarkson,  an  eminent 
merchant  of  New  York,  who  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  Rev.  David 
Clarkson  B.  D.,  one  of  the  two  thousand  ministers  ejected  for  non-con- 
formity in  England,  in  1662.  He  had  eight  children, — all  by  the  first 
marriage.  His  second  wife  survived  him  forty-one  years,  and  died  in  January, 
1808.  For  several  of  her  last  years,  she  was  totally  blind ;  but  she  bore 
the  affliction  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness.  His  son,  Ebenezer,  was  gradu- 
ated at  Princeton  College  in  1772,  and  was  afterwards  a  highly  respectable 
physician  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  One  of  his  daughters  was  married  to  Samuel 
Breeze,  Esq.,  of  Shrewsbury,  N.  J.,  who  was  the  mother  of  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Morse,  the  American  Geographer. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Finley's  publications : — A  Sermon  on  Matthew 
xii.  28,  entitled  **  Christ  triumphing  and  Satan  raging,"  preached  at  Not- 
tingham, 1741.  A  Refutation  of  Mr.  Thomson's  Sermon  on  the  doctrine 
of  Convictions,  1743.  Satan  stripped  of  his  angelic  robe :  the  substance 
of  several  Sermons  preached  at  Philadelphia,  showing  the  strength,  nature, 
and  symptoms  of  delusion ;  with  an  application  to  the  Moravians,  1743.  A 
Charitable  Plea  for  the  speechless  in  answer  to  Abel  Morgan's  *' Antipsedo- 
baptism,  1747.  A  Vindication  of  the  preceding,  1748.  A  Sermon  at  the 
ordination  of  John  Rodgers  at  St.  George's,  1749.  A  Sermon  entitled 
'*  The  Curse  of  Meroz,  or  the  danger  of  neutrality  in  the  cause  of  God  and 
our  country,"  1757.     A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  President  Davies,  1761. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Woodhull,  late  of  Monmouth?  N,  J.,  who  was  one  of  Dr. 
Finley's  pupils,  writes  thus  concerning  him : — 

**  Dr.  Finley  was  a  man  of  small  stature,  and  of  a  round  and  ruddy  countenance. 
In  the  pulpit,  he  was  always  solemn  and  sensible,  and  sometimes  glowing  with  fervour. 
His  learning  was  very  extensive:  every  branch  of  study  taught  in  the  College  appeared 
io  be  familSkr  to  him.  Amoug  other  things  he  tsiight  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  in 
the  Senior  year.  He  was  highly  respected  and  greatly  beloved  by  the  students,  and 
had  very  little  difficulty  in  governing  tliO  College,    lie  died  in  my  Senior  year,  of  a 

*  RiCBARD  Trsat,  a  dewendant  or  near  rolailve  of  Governor  Robert  Treaty  wu  bora  •X 
Milford,  Conn.,  8eptember  25,  1708;  was  graduated  at  Yale  Colleg^  in  1725;  was  ordained  and 
lostalled  pastor  of  the  obnrcb  in  Abington,  Pa.,  by  the  Philadelphia  Presbytenr,  December  ZO, 
1731 ;  was  honoared  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  big  Alma  Mahr  in  1776 ;  and 
died  in  1778^  aged  seventy  yean. 
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oompI^Dt  of  the  liver;  and  requested  to  be  carried  to  the  grave  by  some  of  the  Senior 
daas.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  I  was  one  of  those  who  were  the  bearers  of  his 
corpae." 

Ebeneier  Hazard,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  formerly  Postmaster  General  of 
the  United  States, — another  of  Dr.  Finley's  pupils,  says  of  him, — 

"  He  was  remarlcable  for  sweetness  of  temper,  and  politeness  of  behaviour.  He  was 
^ven  to  hospitality:  charitable  without  ostentation;  exemplary  in  the  discliarge  of  ail 
r^tlve  duties;  and  in  all  things  showing  himself  a  pattern  of  good  works.  Asa 
divine,  he  was  a  Galvinist  in  sentiment.  Uis  sermons  were  not  hasty  productions,  but 
filled  with  good  sense  and  well  digested  sentiment,  expressed  in  language  pleasing  to 
men  of  scfence,  yet  perfectly  intelligible  by  the  Illiterate.  They  were  calculatea  to 
inform  the  ignorant,  to  alarm  the  careless  and  secure,  and  to  edify  and  oomfort  the 
faithful." 

Dr.  Finley  had  a  brother,  James,  who  became  a  useful  minister  of  the 
Ooepel.  He  was  born  in  the  County  of  Armagh,  Ireland,  in  Februarj/ 
1725,  and  was  nine  years  of  age  when  he  came  with  his  parents  to  this 
country.  His  education  was  obtained  chiefly  under  the  direction  of  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Blair.  After  receiving  license  to  preach,  from  the  Newcastle 
Presbytery,  (as  is  supposed),  he  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the 
church  in  East  Nottingham,  (now  called  the  Rock,)  by  the  same  Presby- 
tery,  in  1752.  About  eight  years  after  his  settlement,  his  .pastoral  charge 
was  enlarged,  by  the  union  of  Elk  with  East  Nottingham.  In  1777,  and 
again  1782,  he  asked  his  Presbytery  to  dismiss  him,  but,  in  consequenoe 
of  the  united  and  earnest  opposition  of  his  people  to  the  measure,  the  Pree- 
bytery  in  each  case  refused  his  request.  After  the  second  refusal,  he 
appealed  to  the  Synod,  and  they  dismissed  him  by  their  own  act ;  but  hie 
dismission  to  the  Presbytery  of  Redstone,  of  which  he  afterwards  became  a 
member,  was  not  effected  till  the  26th  of  April,  1785.  He  removed  with 
his  family  to  Western  Pennsylvania  in  1788,  and  the  next  year  accepted  a 
call  from  Rehoboth  and  Roundhill, — two  Societies  in  the  Forks  of  Youg- 
hiogheny.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  was  ever  formally  installed  over 
these  churches,  and  yet  he  was  recognised  as  virtually  sustaining  the  pas- 
toral relation.  He  continued  to  labour  hero  diligently  and  successfully  tiU 
his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  6th  of  January,  1795.  After  he  removed 
to  the  West,  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  of  Pennsylvania  commissioned 
him  as  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  a  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas.  He  - 
had  the  reputation  of  being  an  eminently  devout  and  godly  man,  but  much 
inferior  to  his  brother  Samuel  in  point  of  talents  and  acquirements.  He 
published  a  pamphlet  entitled — "An  attempt  to  set  the  Levitical  Prohibition 
in  relation  to  marriage  in  a  true  light."  Three  of  his  sons  were  elders  in 
the  church  at  Rehoboth,  and  one, — John  Evans,  was  graduated  at  Princeton 
in  1776 ;  was  Uoenscd  to  preach  by  the  Newcastle  Presbytery ;  and  went 
to  Kentucky  about  the  year  1795,  and  became  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Bracken,  Mason  County,  where  he  exercised  his  ministry  during  the  great 
revival. 
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1741—1798. 

Samuel  Buell  was  born  at  Coventry,  Conn.,  September  1,  1716. 
Hi8  father,  who  was  a  respectable  and  wealthy  fSEurmer,  designed  him  for 
agricultoral  pursuits ;  but,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  a  change  occurred  in 
the  views  and  feelings  of  the  son  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  religion, 
which  gave  a  new  complexion  to  his  pursuits  and  prospects  for  life. 

It  does  not  appear  that  his  childhood  and  youth  had  .been  marked  by  any 
particular  moral  delinquencies,  or  unusual  ^tendencies  to  evil ;  but,  •  at  the 
time  above  referred  to,  (about  the  year  1738,)  he  became  deeply  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  his  sinfulness,  and  of  his  absolute  dependance  for  salvation 
on  the  sovereign  mercy  of  God  through  Christ.  His  views  of  his  own 
character  were  so  deeply  abasing,  and  his  sense  of  ill  desert  so  pungent, 
that,  for  a  season,  ho  was  upon  the  borders  of  despair.  But  these  exer- 
cbes,  having  continued  several  months,  at  length  gave  place  to  a  calm  and 
humble  trust  in  the  merits  of  the  Redeemer.  From  diis  time,  the  ruling 
passion  of  his  soul  was  to  serve  God  in  the  best  manner  he  could ;  and  if 
he  could  gain  reasonable  evidence  that  such  was  the  Divine  will,  to  serve 
Him  in  the  ministry  of  reconciliation. 

He  felt,  however,  that  the  office  of  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  was  too 
important  to  be  approached  lightly ;  and  he  did  not  determine  to  enter  upon 
it  without  taking  much  time  for  deliberation  and  prayer.  For  more  than  ^ 
two  years,  he  held  the  question  of  duty  constantly  before  him,  ayailing 
himself  of  the  advice  of  judicious  friends,  and  whatever  other  helps  were 
within  his  reach,  to  enable  him  to  form  a  conclusion  that  he  could  justify 
to  his  conscience.  The  result  was  a  determination  to  spend  his  days  in- 
preaching  the  Gospel ;  and,  with  a  view  to  this,  he  at  length  set  about  his 
preparation  for  entering  College. 

After  devoting  a  little  more  than  a  year  to  his  preparatory  course,  he 
entered  Yale  College  in  1787.  Notwithstanding  the  multiplied  temptations 
incident  to  college  life,  he  seems  to  have  lived  continually  in  the  fear  of 
Gfod,  and,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  comforts  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  From 
some  written  memoranda  of  his  experience  at  that  time,  which  have  been 
preserved,  it  would  appear  that,  sometimes,  for  months  together,  he  had 
an  uninterrupted  and  most  delightful  sense  of  the  presence  and  grace  of 
God.  Here  he  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  that  devoted  Chris- 
tian, and  afterwards  eminent  missionary,  David  Ikainerd ; — an  acquaintance 
Irhich  was  mutually  and  gratefully  cherished,  till  Brainerd  was  taken  to  hb 
reward.  Mr.  Bueirs  application  to  his  studies,  while  in  College,  was  most 
exemplary, — as  was  evinced  by  his  highly  respectable  improvement  in  the 
various  branches  of  study.     He  was  graduated  in  September,  1741. 

It  had  been  his  intention,  from  the  commencement  of  his  literary  course, 
to  pass  several  years,  before  entering  the  ministry,  under  the  theological 
instruction  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  at  Northampton ;  but,  in  consequence  of 
the  peculiar  state  of  things  which  existed  at  the  time  of  his  leaving  Col- 

*  His  AnniTereary,  Eaoharistioal,  and  Half  Century  Sormon. — Daggett's  Fun.  Senn. — Conn. 
Evang.  Mag.,  II. — NarraUya  of  the  remarkable  Revival  of  religion.— Prime'i  Hlat.  L.  I.- 
Thompfon'i  do. 
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lege,  inYolyiiig  a  pressing  demand  for  ministerial  labour,  he  determined  to 
apply  immediately  for  license  to  preach.  This  peculiar  state  of  things  was 
nothing  less  than  the  extensive  revival  which  prevailed  at  that  time  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  in  which  Whitefield  had  so  prominent  an 
agency.  No  doubt  Mr.  Buell  had  devoted  himself  much  to  theological 
reading,  and  especially  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  while  he  was  in  Col- 
lege ;  but,  after  all,  he  must  have  entered  on  his  work  with  very  imperfect 
qualifications,  as  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  by  the  New  Haven  Association, 
within  about  a  month  from  the  time  he  was  graduated. 

Mr.  Buell's  ardent  temperament,  actiug  under  the  influence  of  an  earnest 
piety,  rendered  him  at  once  much  at  home  in  the  scenes  in  which  he  was 
called  to  mingle.  Hb  first  efforts  in  the  pulpit  showed  that  his  whole  heart 
was  in  his  work ;  and  they  promised  nothing  which  was  not  realized  in  his 
whole  subsequent  life.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  defects  of  his  sermons, 
growing  out  of  the  want  of  mature  preparation  for  the  ministry,  there  was 
a  deeply  evangelical  tone  pervading  them,  and  a  fervour  and  impressiveness 
in  the  manner  in  which  they  were  delivered,  that  rendered  him  at  once*  one 
of  the  popular  preachers  of  the  day.  Shortly  after  he  was  licensed,  he 
journeyed  to  Northampton,  preaching  frequently  and  very  effectively  on  tho 
way.  Here  he  spent  several  weeks, — with  what  acceptance,  and  with  what 
effect,  may  be  learned  from  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Edwards,  to  the  Bev.  Thomas  Prince  of  Boston,  dated  Northampton, 
December,  1742: — 

*'  About  the  beginning  of  February,  1741-42,  Mr.  Bnoll  came  to  this  town,  I  being 
then  absent  from  home,  and  continued  so  till  about  a  fortnight  after.  Mr.  BueU 
preached  from  day  to  day,  almost  every  day,  in  the  meeting  house,  (I  having  left  to 
him  the  free  liberty  of  my  pulpit,  hearing  of  his  designed  visit  before  I  went  from 
home.)  and  spent  almost  the  whole  time  in  religious  exercises  with  the  people,  either 
m  public  or  private, — ^the  people  continually  thronging  him.  There  were  very  eztra- 
ordinary  effects  of  Mr.  Buell's  labours;  the  |>eople  were  exceedingly  moved,  crying 
oat  in  great  numbers  in  the  meeting  house,  and  great  part  of  the  congregation  com- 
monly staying  in  the  bouse  of  God  for  hours  after  the  public  service.  Many  alao 
were  exceedingly  moved  in  private  meetings  where  Mr.  Buell  was;  and  almost  the 
whole  town  seemed  to  be  in  a  great  and  continual  commotion,  day  and  night;  and 
there  was  indeed  a  very  great  revival  of  religion.  When  I  came  home,  I  found  the 
town  in  very  extraordinary  circumstances, — such,  in  some  respects,  as  I  never  saw  it 
in  before.  Mr.  Buell  continued  here  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  after  I  returned, 
there  being  still  great  appearances  attending  his  labours." 

One  may  form  some  idea  of  the  nsual  effect  of  his  preaching  from  the 
following  entry  in  his  diary,  made  some  time  after  this,  in  reference  to  one 
of  his  sermons: — 

"  The  first  time  I  ever  preached  to  an  as-sembly,  where  tears  of  affection  under  the 
word  were  not  to  be  seen;  and  almost  the  first,  when  tho  Lord  was  not  manifestly 
present  with  the  people.*' 

After  having  spent  about  a  year  in  visiting  different  parts  of  New  Eng- 
land, he  was  ordained  in  1743,  by  an  ecclesiastical  council,  as  an  evangelist, 
and  in  this  capacity  continued  to  prosecute  his  labours  in  various  places, 
until  he  was  obliged  temporarily  to  suspend  them  on  account  of  enfeebled 
health.  It  is  due  to  his  memory  to  say  that,  unlike  some  other  evangelists, 
both  of  early  and  later  times,  he  was  always  cheerfully  subject  to  the  will 
of  the  pastors  in  whose  congregations  he  laboured  ;  and  while  he  was  ear- 
nestly engaged  in  the  promotion  of  what  he  fully  believed  to  be  a  genuine 
revival  of  religion,  he  utterly  disapproved  of  the  rajsh  and  fanatical  measures 
by  which  some  of  its  friends  attempted  to  sustain  it. 
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'  Tbe  niness  by  wUch  hu  labonn  were  now  intemipted,  proTed  a  toiiie^' 
what  BeriooB  one ;  and,  for  a  considerable  time,  bodi'  h^  and  his  friendii 
beliered  tbat  his  coarse  was  nearly  finished.  Daring  this  period  of  trial* 
his  spiritnal  exercises  were  of  the  most  satisfactory  kind ;  and  he  wu  aecos- 
tomed  afterwards  to  recar  to  this  stage  of  his  Christian  experience,'  as  the 
groand  of  a  sabseqaently  increased  confidence  in  the  genaineness  of  his  reli- 
gidOs  character.  It  pleased  God  gracioosly  to  interpose  for  his  deliverance 
from  expected  death,  and,  after  being  taken  off  from  his  laboi^rs  for  the 
greater  part  of  a  year,  he  was  permitted  to  retom  to  them  with  renovated 
health,  and  to  continue  them  with  little  interruption  for  more  than  half  a 
century. 

It  was  a  somewhat  noticeable  providence  that  directed  Mr.  Buell  to  the 
field  of  labour  which  he  was  destined  ultimately  to  occupy.  The  church  at 
East  Hampton,  L.  I.,  owing  to  the  infirmities  of  thci^  pastor,  theRev.'Mr. 
Huntting,*  had,  for  some  time,  been  wishing  to  call  to  their  service  some 
young  man,  but  had  become  divided  by  their  ineffectual  attempts  to  accom- 
plish  their  purpose.  A  majority,  however,  at  length  agreed  upon  a  candi* 
date ;  and  they  went  so  far  as  to  convoke  an  ecclesiastical  council  for  the 
purpobe  of  ordaining  him.  But,  when  the  council  convened,  they  found  so 
formidable  an  opposition,  that  they  did  not  feel  justified  in  proceeding  to 
the  ordination.  Many  of  the  people  complained  of  their  decision,  for  this 
among  other  reasons, — that  they  could  not  afford  to  incur  the  additional 
expense  of  looking  after  another  minister ; — but  to  this  objection  it  was 
answered  by  Mr.  (afterwards  President)  Burr,  and  some  other  members  of 
the  council  from  New  Jersey, — that  they  should  be  at  no  additional  expense 
in  the  matter,  as  they  would  themselves  undertake  to  furnish  them  a  minis- 
ter who  should  bo  acceptable.  A  short  time  after  this,  Mr.  Buell,  having 
set  out  on  a  preaching  tour  to  the  South,  stopped  at  Newark,  where  he  met 
Mr.  Burr,  who  persuaded  him  to  direct  his  course  to  East  Hampton,  and 
gave  him  an  introduction  to  that  vacant  church.  He  had  preached  to  them 
but  a  few  Sabbaths,  before  they  gave  him  a  unanimous  call,  and  on  the  19th 
of  September,  1746,  they  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  him  regularly  installed 
as  their  pastor.  The  Sermon  on  the  occasion  was  preached  by  Jonathan 
Edwards  from  Isaiah  Ixii.  4,  5,  and  was  published. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  success  which  had  attended  Mr.  Buell's  early 
labours,  he  was  himself  quite  aware  that  his  intellectual  preparation  for  his 
work  had  been  too  superficial ;  and  was  glad  to  avail  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity furnished  by  a  more  settled  mode  of  life,  to  engage  more  vigorously 
knd  systematically  in  the  appropriate  studies  of  a  minister.  Accordingly, 
he  became  at  once  a  diligent  student ;  and  his  profiting  quickly  appeared 

*  Nathahikl  Hukttixo  was  a  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Payne)  HantUog,  and  a  gntod- 
•on  of  John  Hanttins  who  came  from  England  in  September,  1638,  and  settled  at  Dedhan, 
-Ifaaa.,  where  he  died  April  12,1682.  He  (Nathaniel)  was  bom  at  Dedham,  Noreniber  ]&» 
1875;  was  mdnated  at  Harvard  College  hi  1693;  began  to  preach  at  East  Hampton  in  8«>- 
tember,  1696;  was  installed  pastor  of  that  church,  September  13,  1699;  was  dismissed  at  bit 
own  request,  on  the  settlement  of  his  successor,  September  19,  1746;  and  died  September  SI, 
1763,  in  his  seventy -eighth  year.  He  was  friendly  to  the  great  revival,  but  because  he  of»po- 
fed  the  irregularities  that  attended  it,  be  was  unjustly  charged  with  hostility  to  the  revival 
Itself.  Dr.  Beeoher  in  his  History  of  East  Hampton,  sayv, — <<Mr.  Huntting  wasamnnof 
strong  and  distinguishing  mind — firm  and  independent  without  rashness  and  obstinacy ;  an  hard 
ftndent,  an  accurate  scholar,  and  of  extensive  theological  reading.''  He  was  married  to  Maij 
Oreen,  and  had  ten  children,— six  sons  who  reached  maturity — two  of  whom,  Aio/Aaatrl  and 
Jonathan  entered  the  ministry,  bat  were  obliged  to  desist  from  preaching  on  aooonni  of  ill 
boalth.  The  former  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1722,  and  died  in  1770$  tho  laltn 
gndoated  at  Tale  CoUege  in  1785,  and  died  in  1760. 
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into  all.  As  a  proof  of  ih«  anifomiitj  of  hiB  applicaticni,  it  is  noted  in  his 
diarjt  at  llie  dose  of  a  number  of  the  first  years  of  his  ministry, — "  This 
jearhave  written  all  my  sermons,  and  have  preached  them  without  notes." 

Bat,  though  he  was  oareful  to  stir  up  the  gift  that  was  in  him  by  a  due 
degree  of  intellectual  culture,  his  favourite  maxim  was  **  usefulness  is  life  ;*' 
tad  his  aequisitions  were  always  turned  to  the  best  practical  account.  He 
eouLi  never  content  himself  in  his  study,  when  he  saw  that  there  was  a 
special  demand  for  active  labour  in  his  congregation.  Besides  the  stated 
lervices  of  the  Sabbath,  he  preached  once  or  twice  in  different  parts  of  his 
ptrish  daring  the  week,  and  in  seasons  of  special  attention  to  religion,  much 
more  frequently.  His  sermons  are  represented  as  having  often  been  of 
txirmordinary  length,  insomuch  that,  not  unfrequently,  he  found  it  difficult 
to  detain  his  whole  audience  to  the  close  of  the  service. 

There  arc  some  amusing  traditions  in  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  he 
lomeiimes  contrived  to  prevent  his  hearers  from  leaving  the  Church  before 
the  sermon  was  over.  The  two  following  I  received  from  Dr.  Miller.  On 
one  occasion,  after  preaching  nearly  two  hours, — as  long  as  he  could  feel 
leoare  of  the  presence  of  all  his  hearers, — he  remarked  that  he  had  done 
preaohing  to  sinners,  and  they  were  at  liberty  to  go — the  rest  of  his  discourse 
woold  be  addressed  to  good  people.  A  gentleman,  who  once  went  to  hear 
kiiOy  stated  that,  when  the  hour  glass  was  nearly  ready  to  be  turned  a 
second  time  from  the  commencement  of  his  sermon,  he  said, — (much  to  the 
relief  of  the  person  who  related  it,)  **  Once  viort  '* — after  going  on  some 
eight  or  ten  minutes  longer,  he  said — **  To  conclude  " — and  after  another 
about  equal  interval,  he  said — ^^  Lastly  :^^  the  gentleman  added  that  he 
expected  every  moment  to  hear  him  say — '•^Everlastingly.^* 

The  most  striking  characteristics  of  his  preaching  through  life  were 
solemnity  and  fervour ;  and  one  great  secret  of  his  power  lay  in  the  fact 
that  he  made  his  hearers  feel  that  every  word  he  uttered  came  from  his 
ianiost  soul.  His  sermons  were  rich  in  scriptural  instruction  ;  but  they 
were  especially  distinguished  for  the  vigorous  grasp  with  which  they  laid 
hold  of  the  conscience.  As  a  theologian  he  belonged  to  the  same  school 
with  Edwards  and  Bellamy,  and  the  former  particularly  he  regarded  as  hav- 
ing spoken  and  written  with  almost  superhuman  wisdom. 

As  might  be  expected  of  a  man  so  distinguished  for  his  piety,  he  attached 
the  highest  importance  to  the  efficacy  of  prayer;  and,  while  his  own  pray- 
ers always  showed  that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  a  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  he  laboured  earnestly  to  infuse  the  same  spirit  into  the  hearts  of  his 
people.  It  was  part  of  the  economy  of  his  religious  life  to  acknowledge 
God's  hand  in  every  thing.  In  a  sermon  preached  upon  the  death  of  his 
first  wife,  (but  not  published,)  after  alluding  to  the  sad  changes  which  had 
occurred  in  his  family,  he  says, — '*I  hope  your  candour  will  not  deem  it 
ostentation  for  me  to  add  that  my  comforts  were  received  with  prayer, 
praise,  and  the  joy  of  trembling,  and  have  been  parted  with,  (however 
nature  might  oppose,)  with  prayer,  submission,  and,  at  last,  praise." 

His  success  as  a  minister  was  fully  answerable  to  his  zeal  and  fidelity. 
He  was  privileged,  at  three  different  periods,  to  witness  a  remarkable  atten- 
tion to  religion  in  his  congregation.  The  first  revival  \vhich  occurred  in 
1764,  was  far  the  most  extensive  and  powerful :  ninety-nine  were  added  to 
the  church  at  one  time,  and  many  others  subsequently,  as  the  fruits  of  the 
same  work.     A  similar  state  of.  things  existed  in  1785,  and  in  1791 ;  and, 

Vol.  hi.  U 
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at  various  other  periods,  his  congregation  was  pervaded,  in  a  greater  or  leaa 
degree,  by  an  awakening  and  quickening  influenoe.  The  remoter  effect  of 
these  several  revivals  was  to  promote  the  credit  of  religion,  and  to  increase 
the  stability  and  extend  the  influence  of  the  church. 

At  no  period  of  his  ministry  was  Mr.  BucU's  situation  at  onoe  so  trying 
and  so  responsible  as  during  the  Revolutionary  war.  The  taking  possession 
of  the  Island  by  the  British  occasioned  the  utmost  consternation  among  the 
inhabitants,  and  not  a  small  portion  of  them  fled  for  safety.  But  thia 
excellent  man  remained  firm  and  constant  at  his  post,  resolved  that  nothing 
but  death  should  remove  him  from  his  field  of  labour.  By  his  uniform 
urbanity,  discretion,  and  conscientiousness,  he  acquired  no  inconsiderable 
influence  with  some  of  the  British  officers,  which  he  was  enabled  to  turn  to 
good  account  for  the  interests  of  the  town  and  the  neighbourhood.  In  some 
cases,  his  life  was  in  imminent  danger ;  but  every  one  saw  that  he  counted 
not  his  life  dear  to  him,  if,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  as  a  minuter  of 
Christ,  he  were  called  to  surrender  it. 

His  usefulness  was  far  from  being  confined  within  the  limits  of  his  own 
congregation.  Of  the  Presbytery  to  which  he  belonged  he  was  an  active 
and  highly  influential  member ;  and,  even  in  his  old  age,  he  was  uniformlj 
punctual  in  his  attendance  upon  its  meetings.  His  sound  judgment  and 
incorruptible  integrity  gave  great  value  to  his  opinions  and  counsels.  He 
was  extensively  known,  not  only  by  his  general  influence  but  by  hii 
writings,  and  particularly  by  a  Narrative  of  the  great  revival  of  religion 
which  occurred  among  his  people  in  1764.  He  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1791. 

Dr.  Buell  was  intent  on  promoting  not  only  the  spiritual  but  the  intelleo* 
tual  interests  of  his  people.  A  few  years  before  his  death,  he  was  instru* 
mental  of  establishing,  at  East  Hampton,  Clinton  Academy, — an  institution 
over  which  he  exercised  a  parental  supervision  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  whieh 
has  been,  and  still  continues,  a  great  public  blessing.  In  this  Academy  he 
was  accustomed  to  deliver  a  lecture,  as  long  as  his  strength  was  adequate 
to  the  effort,  once  a  week.  It  is  still  regarded  in  that  neighbourhood  witk 
no  small  reverence,  as  a  monument  of  his  public  spirit  and  philanthropy.- 

As  he  possessed  great  natural  cheerfulness  and  vivacity,  he  was  a  moat 
agreeable  companion,  and  the  young  as  well  as  the  old  were  always  glad  to 
be  in  his  society.  He  had  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  anecdote,  which,  how- 
ever,  he  dealt  out  with  great  discretion,  and  never  at  the  expense  of  dimin- 
ishing his  own  dignity,  or  forfeiting  the  respect  of  others.  In  his  domestic 
relations,  he  was  an  example  of  whatever  is  tender,  amiable  and  attractive. 
He  was  distinguished  for  his  hospitality,  and  his  visitors  were  sure  to  meet 
with  a  cordial  and  joyous  welcome. 

Dr.  Buell  was  married  three  times.  His  first  wife  was  Jerusha,  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Meacham  of  Coventry,  Conn.,  with  whom  he  lived  about 
twelve  years.  His  second  was  Mary,  daughter  of  Elisha  Mulford  of  East 
Hampton,  with  whom  he  lived  twenty-two  years.  And  his  third  was  Mary, 
daughter  of  Jeremiah  Miller  of  East  Hampton,  whom  he  married  but  a 
short  time  before  his  death,  and  who  survived  him  about  forty  years.  He 
had  ten  children — only  two  of  whom  survived  him. 

Dr.  Buell  was  distinguished  for  his  patience  and  fortitude  in  suffering ; 
and  it  was  no  common  degree  of  suffering,  especially  in  the  way  of  domestic 
bereavement,  that  was  allotted  to  him.     During  Uie  time  that  be  was  the 
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bfltd  of  a  &mily,  no  less' than  fourteen  deaths  ooonrred  in  hu  house ;  eight 
of  which  were  of  his  children.  But,  in  times  of  the  deepest  sorrow,  he 
Btajed  himself  upon  God  the  Comforter ;  and  no  personal  affliction  was  ever 
Buflferod  to  interfere  with  the  discharge  of  his  pubUo  duties.  He  was  accus- 
tomed to  avail  himself,  in  the  pulpit,  of  these  sad  events,  as  furnishing 
matter  of  instruction  and  admonition  to  his  people  ;  and  two  of  his  sermons, 
preached  on  these  occasions, — one  after  the  death  of  a  son,  the  other  after 
the  death  of  a  daughter, — were  published,  and  still  remain  to  testify  to  the 
strength  of  his  parental  sensibility  and  of  his  religious  affections. 

His  faculties,  both  physical  and  intellectual,  retained  their  vigour,  in  an 
imoommon  degree,  to  the  last  of  his  days ; — a  blessing  for  which  he  was  no 
doubt  much  indebted  to  his  rigid  observance  of  the  rules  of  temperance. 
On  the  day  that  completed  his  eightieth  year,  he  rode  fourteen  miles, 
preached,  and  returned  home  in  the  evening.  His  last  illness  was  short, 
and  but  a  single  Sabbath  passed,  after  ho  left  his  pulpit,  before  he  was  in 
Heaven.  But  he  had  no  painful  misgivings, — not  a  chill  of  apprehension, 
m  the  prospect  of  encountering  the  king  of  terrors.  He  knew  in  whom  he 
liad  believed,  and  felt  assured  that  his  Redeemer  would  keep  what  he  had 
eommitted  to  Him  against  the  day  of  his  appearing.  He  died  on  the  19th 
of  July,  1708.  The  following  extract  from  the  Sermon  preached  at  his 
Funeral  by  the  Rev.  Herman  Daggett,  and  afterwards  published,  will  show 
more  particularly  what  were  his  exercises  in  the  immediate  prospect  of  his 
departure : — 

"  He  said  that  his  mind  was  in  perfect  peace,  and  seemed  never  to  have  enjoyed  a 
more  triumphant  faith.    He  appeared  to  have  impressions  upon  his  mind  conceminff 
the  glory  of  the  Church,  as  hastening  on,  which  he  wished  to  communicate,  but  could 
not  for  want  of  strength.     He  desired  also  to  speak  much  to  those  about  him  upon 
the  subject  of  having  an  interest  in  Christ,  the  importance  of  which,  as  it  then 
4>peared  to  him,  he  said,  was  unutterable.    He  had  no  desire  to  recover,  but  to  depart 
aod  be  with  Christ.     He  viewed  himself,  ho  said,  as  now  passing  Jordan's  flood,  and 
within  a  step,  as  it  were,  of  the  promised  land,  and  the  thought  of  returning  again  into 
the  wilderness  was  painlSil  to  him.    When  asked,  at  one  time,  concerning  the  state  of 
Mi  mind,  he  requested  his  tViends,  in  order  to  obtain  it,  to  read  the  seventeenth  chapter 
of  John,  repeating  several  times  the  twenty-fourth  verse — *  Father  I  will  that  they  also 
whom  thou  hast  given  mc  be  with  me  where  I  am ;  that  they  mny  behold  the  glory 
which  thou  hast  given  me.'    Towards  the  last,  he  observed  that  he  felt  all  earthly  con- 
nections to  be  dissolved;  and  his  soul  appeared  to  be  drawn  with  such  strength  and 
pleasure  to  the  glorious  world  of  light,  that  he  could  not  bear  to  be  interrupted  by  the 
assiduities  of  his  friends,  who  were  seeking  to  administer  to  his  perishing  dust,  tre- 
qoently  putting  them  aside  with  one  hand,  whilst  the  other  was  raised  to  Heaven, 
where' his  eyes  and  his  soul  were  flxed.    And  in  this  happy  frame  he  continued,  till 
thre  progress  of  his  disorder  wholly  deprived  him  of  the  power  of  speech.'' 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Buell's  publications : — A  Sermon  preached 

at  BrookhavcD,  at  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Tallmadge,  1754.     A 

Sermon  occasioned  by  the  decease  of  Mrs.  Esther  Darbc,  1757.     A  Sermon 

preached  at  East  Hampton  at  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Sampson  Occum,  a 

nussionary   among   the   Indians,    1759.      A   Sermon   occasioned    by   the 

lamented  death  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Charles  Jcifrey  Smith,  1770.     A  spiritual 

knowledge  of  God  comprehensive  of  all  good  and  blessedness :    A  Sermon 

preached  at  Enfield,   1771.      A  Sermon  occasioned  by  the  death  of  his 

daughter,  Mrs.  Jcrusha  Conkling,  1782.      A  Sermon  occasioned  by  the 

death  of  his  only  son,  1787.      A  Sermon  delivered  at  the  ordination  of  the 

Rev.  Aaron  Woolworth,  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  church  in  Bridge- 

hampton,  1787.    An  Anniversary,  Eucharistical,  and  Half-century  Sermon, 

delivered  at  East  Hampton,  1792.     A  Sermon  delivered  immediately  after 
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the  funeral  of  Samuel  Baell  Woolworth,  1794.    A  Sennon  preached  at  the 
ordinatioii  of  Joseph  Hasard*  at  Southold,  1797. 

FROM  THE  REV.  HENRY  DAVIS,  D.  D. 

PES8IDXVT  OV  MUDDLEBURT  AND   HAXILTOX  OOLLSOKS. 

GuHTOX,  N.  Y.,  July  12,  1848. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir :  I  cheerfully  comply  with  yoar  request  to  furnish  you,  as  fiu* 
as  my  very  infirm  health  will  admit,  my  reminiscences  of  the  late  Dr.  Samuel 
Buell.  Ue  was  pastor  of  the  church  in  East  Hampton,  my  native  place,  at  the  time 
of  my  hirth.  By  him  I  was  baptized;  and  though  absent  subsequently  for  a 
number  of  years,  yet,  when  still  a  youth,  I  returned,  and  became  one  of  his  parish- 
ioners. My  recollections  of  him,  and  of  many  scenes  that  I  witnessed  during 
his  ministry,  have  scarcely  begun  to  fade,  even  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  half 
a  century. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  events  of  Dr.  Buell's  ministry  were  anterior  to 
my  recollection,  and  in  connection  with  the  Revolutionary  war.  The  struggle 
for  independence  had  but  recently  commenced,  when  Long  Island  fell  into. the 
possession  of  the  British,  and  so  it  remained  till  its  termination.  Many  families 
fled  for  refuge  to  the  Continent;  and  among  them  several  from  East  Hampton, 
who  were  the  Doctor's  most  cordial  and  able  supporters.  Such,  at  this  time, 
was  his  reputation,  that  there  was  scarcely  a  vacant  church  in  New  England,  of 
his  denomination,  but  would  gladly  have  opened  its  doors  to  him.  He  could  not 
but  foresee  the  dangers  and  sufferings  which  awaited  him  and  his  people  who 
remained  behind,  but  still  he  deemed  it  his  bounden  duty  to  stay  at  his  post. 
During  the  entire  period  of  the  war,  he  continued  to  exercise  his  ministry  among 
them, — not  only  preaching  to  them  regularly  on  the  Sabbath,  but  doing  his 
utmost  to  alleviate  their  sufferings,  and  guard  them  against  the  multiplied  temp- 
tations to  which  their  circumstances  necessarily  exposed  them.  The  situation 
of  East  Hampton  was  somewhat  peculiar:  it  was  not  only  the  constant  residence 
of  a  portion  of  the  British  land  forces,  but  a  large  squadron  of  the  navy  was, 
during  a  considerable  part  of  the  time,  stationed  in  Gardiner's  Bay,  which  is  but 
a  short  distance  from  the  North  shore  of  that  town.  This  rendered  the  inter- 
course of  the  British  with  the  inhabitants  constant  and  unavoidable,  and  sub- 
jected the  latter  to  very  serious  evils.  But  though  the  Doctor  took  no  pains  to 
conceal  from  the  enemy  his  entire  sympathy  with  the  Colonies  in  their  struggle, 
he  was  greatly  respected  b}'  the  officers  for  his  gentlemanly  deportment  and 
general  intelligence;  and,  while  they  actually  sought  his  society,  he  was  always 
ready  to  meet  them  with  every  suitable  expression  of  good  will.  Some  anecdotes 
are  told  that  strikingly  illustrate  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by 
them,  as  well  as  the  fearlessness  of  his  spirit  and  the  quickness  of  his  wit.  The 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  land  forces  remarked  to  him  that  he  had  commanded 
some  of  his  farmers  to  appear  on  a  certain  day,  (I  believe  on  the  Sabbath,) 
with  their  teams,  at  Southampton,  twelve  miles  distant.  "  So  I  have  under- 
stood," said  the  Doctor;  "but  I  have  countermanded  your  orders;"  and,  in 
consequence  of  this  countermand,  the  project  was  relinquished.  A  young  British 
officer,  recently  arrived,  rode  to  his  door  and  said,  '*  I  wish  to  see  Mr.  Buell." 
The  Doctor  soon  appeared.  "  Are  you  Mr.  Buell  ?" — was  the  question.  "  My 
name  is  Buell,  Sir,"  **  Then,"  said  the  officer,  bowing  with  great  respect, — "  T 
have  seen  the  god  of  East  Hampton."  On  one  occasion  he  was  invited  by  the 
officers  to  accompany  them  on  a  deer-hunt.  The  invitation  wos  accepted.  But 
the  Doctor,  perceiving  that  one  of  the  company  was  dissatisfied  on  account  of 
some  delay,  at  the  commencement  of  the  excursion,  pleasantly  asked  him — "And 
what  portion  of  his  majesty's  troops,  Sir,  have  you  the  honour  to  command?" 

*  JoBBPH  Haiard  woa  ordained  and  initalled  tbe  Mventh  minister  of  Soot]iokl>  Jnno  7>  lTVt\ 
WM  dismined  in  April,  1806 ;  and  died  at  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  in  1817. 
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"A  legion  of  deriU  direct  from  hell,"  was  the  answer.  The  Doctor,  Msaming 
tn  attitade  of  profound  respect,  replied,  ''  Then  I  presume.  Sir,  I  hi^ve  the 
honour  of  addressing  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  the  dQvils."  The  officer,  as  if  about 
to  rerenge  what  he  considered  an  insult,  drew  his  sword.  But,  at  the  smile  and 
■od  of  his  superior,  he  instantly  sheathed  it  again.  Before  the  excursion  was 
ended,  however,  he  became  greatly  interested  in  the  Doctor,  and  it  was  eyident 
tbat  whatever  unpleasant  impression  the  occurrence  had  occasioned,  was  entirely 
rimoTed.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Buell  possessed,  in  an  extraordinary 
degree,  the  qualities,  both  natural  and  acquired,  that  were  fitted  to  give  him 
inflnence  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  during  this  stormy 
period;  and  it  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether  his  usefulness  as  a  minister 
vas,  on  the  whole,  ever  greater,  during  a  period  of  equal  length. 

In  the  year  1785,  and  not  long  aflcr  my  return  to  East  Hampton,  it  was  my 
I»rinlege  to  witness  a  powerful  revival  of  religion  under  Dr.  Buell 's  ministry. 
Within  six  or  eight  months,  more  than  one  hundred,  who  were  hopeful  subjects 
of  the  work,  made  a  public  profession  of  religion.  Many  more  were  thought  by 
ioae  to  give  evidence  of  having  experienced  a  radical  change,  and  were  not 
entirely  without  hope  for  themselves.  But,  in  the  judgment  of  the  pastor,  the 
pfOBperity  and  efficiency  of  a  church  are  not  in  exact  proportion  to  its  numbers; 
and  he  deemed  it  of  vital  importance  that  there  should  be  much  opportunity  for 
reflection  and  self-communion,  before  so  important  a  step  should  be  taken  as 
coming  into  the  visible  Church.  On  this  subject,  as  indeed  on  every  other  in 
eonnection  with  his  ministry,  he  uniformly  observed  the  most  exemplary  caution. 
His  whole  course,  not  only  during  that  revival,  but  throughout  his  subsequent 
ministry,  impressed  me  deeply  with  the  conviction  that  he  was  eminently  a  man 
of  Godj  and  devoted  unreservedly  to  his  service.  His  church  had  large  expe- 
neoce  of  his  wisdom  and  faithfulness.  They  walked  together  in  the  love  and 
fellowship  of  the  Qospel,  and  were  seldom  called  to  the  painful  duty  of  disci- 
plining offenders. 

In  his  stature  the  Doctor  was  of  the  medium  height.  His  frame  was  somewhat 
lender,  but  possessed  great  strength  and  elasticity.  He  was  unusually  quick  in 
ill  his  movements.  In  his  natural  temper  he  was  ardent,  yet  amiable,  frank, 
ind  uncommonly  cheerful.  Few  men  were  more  discreet  and  circumspect:  ho 
perceived  intuitively  what  was  fitting  on  every  occasion,  and  in  his  intercourse 
with  men  of  all  classes  and  conditions.  I  cannot  call  to  mind  that,  in  relation 
to  pecuniary  or  other  secular  concerns,  there  was  ever  the  least  difficulty  or  mis- 
anderstanding  between  him  and  any  one  of  his  parishioners,  or  that  he  was  ever 
complained  of  by  any  for  neglecting  them,  or  for  bestowing  too  much  attention 
opon  others,  or  for  being  too  much  or  too  little  occupied  in  his  worldly  concerns. 
Be  possessed  great  power  of  voice  as  well  as  physical  vigour,  and  was  favoured 
lith  uniformly  excellent  health.  His  sermons  were  never  less  than  an 
hour,  and  not  unfrcqucntly  from  an  hour  and  a  half  to  two  hours,  in  length. 
They  were,  for  the  most  part,  unwritten,  and  were  delivered  without  notes,  and 
Tith  great  force  and  animation.  Yet  he  never  complained  of  being  fatigued  by 
speaking,  or,  in  any  other  way,  as  far  as  I  know,  gave  the  least  indication  of  it. 
He  was  much  in  the  habit  of  taking  out  his  watch,  and  would  often  remark, 
"  Brethren,  time  fails  me,"  and  excuse  himself  for  not  saying  all  on  the  subject 
that  he  had  intended.  He  remarked  to  me,  not  long  l^efore  his  death,  that,  for 
I  period  of  fifty  years,  he  had  not  been  prevented  by  ill  health  from  preaching 
on  a  single  Sabbath;  and  added  that  he  had  preached  ten  thousand  times — a 
greater  number  he  presumed  than  any  other  man  in  America. 

In  his  intellectual  habits  he  was  remarkable  for  industry;  and  he  was  espe- 
cially diligent  in  the  discharge  of  all  his  professional  duties.  He  studied  the 
subjects  of  his  discourses  with  great  care,  and  I  doubt  not  bestowed  moT«  \m^ 
opon  them  than  many  ciergjmen  do  who  write  out  every  word.    He  Yia^«  toit 
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those  times,  an  extensive  and  valaable  library;  and  few  men  used  their  books 
more  thor6ughly  or  to  better  purpose.  He  was  conyersant,  in  no  small  degree, 
with  the  writings  of  the  early  fathers,  and  especially  was  a  dose  stndent  of 
Church  History.  From  the  former  he  was  in  the  habit  of  quoting  much  in  his 
public  discourses.  He  once  told  me  that  he  had  devoted  about  tweive  of  the  best 
years  of  his  ministry  to  the  study  of  the  prophecies,  and  had  prepared  an 
extended  treatise  on  the  subject  for  the  press;  but  he  added,  ''as  I  was  about 
putting  my  manuscript  into  the  hands  of  the  printer,  Bishop  Newton's  work  on 
the  same  subject  appeared,  and  finding  his  plan  and  general  views  to  coindde 
with  my  own,  I  was  induced  to  abandon  the  idea  of  publishing  what  I  bad  pre- 
pared." 

Though  social  and  hospitable  in  his  feelings,  and  courteous  and  affable  in  his 
manners,  he  seldom  visited  his  people,  and  had  but  little  personal  intercourse 
with  them,  except  in  seasons  of  revival.  In  his  study,  however,  he  alwa3's  wel- 
comed those  who  wished  for  religious  instruction  ;  and,  in  cases  of  sickness,  he 
was  ever  at  hand  to  administer  needed  counsel  and  consolation. 

In  spending  the  most  of  his  time  in  his  study,  preparing  for  the  services  of  the 
sanctuary,  he  thought  he  could  do  most  to  accomplish  the  great  ends  of  his  min* 
istry.  Ho  was  regarded  as  eminently  a  man  of  prayer.  The  intimate  fellow 
labourer  with  Edwards,  Whitefield,  and  Brainerd,  he  imbibed  a  large  measure  of 
their  spirit.  He  had  little  aetion  in  the  pulpit,  and  yet  he  preached  with  great 
power  and  directness,  and  kept  back  nothing  which  he  believed  to  be  the  counsel 
of  God.  His  usual  services  in  the  church  were  two  sermons  on  the  Sabbath. 
He  preached  much,  however,  during  the  week,  in  the  three  neighbouring  villages 
within  the  town,  and  spent  no  little  time  in  regular  catechetical  instrKction. 
But  he  seldom  preached  himself,  or  attended  any  religious  meeting  in  the  eve- 
ning, except  when  there  was  an  unusual  attention  to  religion.  His  people,  how- 
ever, were  in  the  habit  of  holding,  regularly,  meetings  for  prayer  and  religious 
conference,  and  they  were  favoured  with  much  preaching  in  the  church  besides 
the  sermons  on  the  Sabbath.  Few  ministers  of  his  day,  I  imagine,  were  visited 
by  so  many  of  his  brethren  from  abroad,  either  from  curiosity  or  other  motives, 
as  Dr.  Bucll.  His  visitors  were  principally  from  New  Fngland.  To  his  clerical 
brethren  he  always  gave  a  most  cordial  welcome;  but  one  or  more  sermons  to  his 
people  was  the  tax  which  each  one  had  to  pay  for  his  hospitable  reception.  From 
this  tax  no  minister,  of  regular  standing,  and  of  sufficient  strength  to  preach,  was 
exempt.  But  there  was  this  amusing  difTercnce — Baptists  and  Methodists  must 
address  his  people  from  the  deacons'  seat,  while  those  of  his  own  denomination 
only  were  admitted  to  the  pulpit — the  "sanctum  sanctorum,"  as  he  was  wont 
to  call  it.  The  ringing  of  the  bell,  at  one  or  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  or  a 
little  before  sunset,  was  the  signal  that  a  minister  was  in  town,  and  that  public 
worship  would  commence  in  about  one  hour;  and  in  due  season  a  respectable 
audience  was  always  collected.  lie  was  once  visited  by  two  licentiates  of  the 
names  of  Cramm  and  More.  Cramm  preached  in  the  afternoon.  At  the  close 
of  the  exercises,  the  Doctor  informed  the  congregation  that  there  would  be 
preaching  in  the  evening.  He  then  turned  to  the  young  men  in  the  pulpit,  and 
said,  with  his  characteristic  pleasantry,  though  certainly  with  questionable  pro- 
priety,— "  My  people  have  been  Crammed  but  they  want  More." 

He  was  distinguished  for  self-control;  seldom,  if  ever,  thrown  off  his  balance, 
on  occasions  which  furnished  strong  ground  for  provocation,  and  seemed  to  invite 
to  high  excitement.  Even  in  seasons  of  deep  affliction,  he  was  enabled  to  sus- 
tain himself  with  wonderful  composure,  not  merely  from  natural  self-command, 
but  from  the  perfect  confidence  which  he  felt  in  the  rectitude  of  the  Divine 
administration.  A  striking  illustration  of  this  occurred  in  connection  with  the 
death  of  his  only  son, — a  youth  of  uncommon  promise,  and  greatly  beloved, 
who  died  of  the  small -pox  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen.    Though  he  was 
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hoi  s  short  distftnoe  firom  the  town,  the  Doctor  was  not  ahle  to  he  with  him 
during  his  sickness,  or  at  his  death.  The  Rer.  Bir.  Wool  worth  of  Bridgehamp- 
ton,  (sabsequentlj  Dr.  Woolworth,  and  son-in-law  of  Dr.  Baell,)  was  present 
to  preach  at  the  funeral.  After  the  remains  were  interred  hy  the  few  who  coald 
attend  to  the  painful  duty  without  exposure,  the  people  collected  for  worship. — 
The  Doctor  arose,  and,  with  uplifted  hands, — a  gesture  very  common  with 
him, — and  eyes  directed  to  Heaven,  hroke  the  profound  silence  of  the  great 
congregation  in  the  language  of  Job—**  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  and 
that  He  shall  stand  in  the  latter  day  on  the  earth."  With  deep  emotion,  but 
perfect  self-command,  he  addressed  the  audience  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 
The  efllict  cannot  be  described :  his  own  were  the  only  tearless  eyes  in  the 
assembly. 

Dr.  Buell  once  remarked  to  me  that  there  was  not,  to  his  knowledge,  a  single 
individual  in  the  town,  professing  to  be  of  any  other  denomination  than  the 
Presbyterian.  It  would  have  been  strange  indeed,  considering  the  great  age  to 
which  he  lived,  had  he  experienced  no  abatement  of  his  influence  before  his 
death.  At  my  last  interview  with  him, — I  believe  when  he  was  eighty-two  or 
three, — he  remarked,  alluding  to  the  change  in  the  times, — **  There  was  a  time 
when,  if  a  question  arose  touching  the  boundary  between  this  town  and  South- 
ampton>  I  could  go  and  tell  them  where  I  thought  it  ought  to  be,  and  the  mat- 
ter was  settled;  but,"  he  added,  not  without  some  degree  of  feeling,  'Mt  is  not 
so  now." 

Without  endorsing  the  opinion  entertained  of  him  by  President  Stiles,  who 
remarked  to  a  young  gentleman,  after  reading  a  letter  which  he  had  handed  him 
firom  Dr.  Buell,  *'  This  man  has  done  more  good  than  any  other  man  that  has 
ever  stood  on  this  Continent," — I  think  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  his  character 
and  labours  present  many  striking  points  of  interest,  and  that  he  was,  on  the 
whole,  among  the  most  remarkable  and  useful  men  of  his  generation.  If  he 
may  not  be  regarded  as,  in  all  respects,  a  proper  and  safe  model  for  ministers  of 
the  present  day,  yet  they  may  find  much  in  his  history  that  furnishes  admoni- 
tion and  encouragement  to  unwearied  diligence  and  fidelity  in  the  performance 
^f  their  duties.  I  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 

With  unfeigned  affection  and  respect, 

Your  friend  and  brother, 

HENRY  DAVIS. 
FROM  THE  HON.  ALFRED  CONKLING, 

JTTIHSE  or  THE  niSTRICT  COURT  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES,  AND  AMBASSADOR  TO  MEXIC^. 

Melrose,  near  Auburn,  September  6, 1848. 
Rer.  and  dear  Sir:  In  acceding  to  your  request,  some  months  ago,  that  I 
would  communicate  to  you  my  recollections  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Buell,  who, 
for  more  than  half  a  century,  was  the  solo  minister  of  the  Gospel  in  my  native 
town,  I  was  not  altogether  unaware  that  I  was  acting  with  more  complaisance 
than  prudence.  You  will,  I  am  sure,  do  me  the  justice  to  remember,  however, 
that  I  took  special  care  to  warn  you  against  indulging  any  other  than  very 
moderate  expectations  touching  the  fulfilment  of  my  promise.  But,  along  with 
my  misgivings,  I  did,  I  confess,  entertain  the  hope  that  when  I  came,  as  I  liavo 
this  morning  for  the  first  time  done,  to  tax  my  memory  on  the  subject,  I  should 
be  somewhat  more  successful  than  my  letter  will  show  me  to  have  been,  in 
recalling  something  concerning  this  remarkable  man,  which  it  might  interest  you 
to  know.  The  result,  nevertheless,  with  regard  to  my  own  personal  reminiscen- 
eee,  has  been  exactly  what  I  ought  to  have  foreseen  it  would  be ;  for,  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  I  was  less  than  nine  years  old,  and  the  residence  of  my  parents 
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was  three  miles  from  his,  and  from  the  charch  whore  he  ofiieiated.  I  do  not 
remember,  therefore,  ever  to  have  heard  him  preach  more  than  two  or  three 
times.  But  I  heard  much  of  him,  both  before  and  after  his  decease,  especiany 
from  my  mother,  who  regarded  him,  while  he  was  living,  with  the  liTeliest  senti- 
monts  of  esteem  and  veneration,  and  cherished  his  memory  with  affectionate 
and  reverential  regard.  I  have  heard  her  speak  also  still  more  frequently  and 
affectionately  of  his  deceased  daughter,  Jerusha,  whose  rare  intellectual  and 
moral  endonrinents  and  glowing  piety  justly  entitle  her  name  to  be  associated 
with  that  of  her  distinguished  father.  She  was,  at  the  time  of  her  death,  the 
wife  of  one  of  my  paternal  uncles,  and  I  have  in  my  possession  an  affectionate 
but  apparently  a  very  impartial  tribute  to  her  memory,  entitled  '*  Memoirs  of 
the  life  and  death  of  Mrs.  Jerusha  Conkling,"  written  by  her  father.  Judging 
from  all  I  have  heard  and  read  of  her,  she  seems  indeed  to  have  been  one  of  the 
very  noblest  specimens  of  female  character. 

I  remember  Dr.  Buell  only  as  a  venerable  looking  old  man,  wearing  a  large, 
remarkably  neat  white  wig,  rather  small  of  stature  and  of  slight  frame,  but  of 
dignified  mien  and  serend  aspect.  The  portraits  I  have  seen  of  him  are  express- 
ive of  great  firmness  and  decision;  and  he  was  unquestionably  a  man  of  uncom- 
mon energy  and  boldness  as  well  as  of  uncommon  sagacity.  I  have  often  heard 
it  related  of  him  that  while,  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  Long  Island  was  iii 
possession  of  the  British  forces,  he  was  unwearied  and  eminently  successful  in 
efforts  to  protect  the  inhabitants  against  those  oppressive  exactions  and  injuries 
of  every  sort,  to  which  their  situation  exposed  them.  He  was,  at  that  time, 
upwards  of  sixty  years  old;  and  his  ability  to  render  these  important  services 
to  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  Island,  (where  a  considerable  body  of 
troops  were  long  stationed,)  arose  chiefly  from  the  great  respect  and  esteem  in 
which,  though  an  unflinching  Whig,  he  was  held  by  the  better  class  of  the  British 
officers.  Uis  sprightlincss,  wit,  and  gentlemanly  manners,  are  said  to  have  made 
him  a  favourite  with  them,  notwithstanding  the  independence  of  his  spirit,  and 
his  firm  adherence  to  his  political  as  well  as  religious  principles.  I  have  heard 
my  father  speak  with  lively  interest  of  a  conversation  of  a  religious  cast  at  which 
he  was  present  in  a  village  church-yard,  at  a  funeral,  between  Dr.  Buell  and  an 
English  officer,  who,  I  am  nearly  certain,  was  the  celebrated  Major  Andre, 
whose  romantic  character  and  unhappy  fate  awakened  so  painful  a  sympathy  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Dr.  Buell  seems  indeed  to  have  been  hardly  less 
attentive  to  the  temporal  than  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  people.  He  may, 
with  unusual  propriety,  be  said  to  have  been  a  father  to  them ;  and  the  patri- 
archal character  of  his  intercourse  shows  that  he  regarded  himself  in  that 
light. 

Soon  after  the  conversation  I  had  the  pleasure  of  having  with  you  respecting 
Dr.  Buell,  meeting  my  friend  Sylvanus  Miller,  Esq.,  also  a  native  of  East  Hamp- 
ton, I  made  some  inquiries  of  him  concerning  the  Doctor.  Among  other  things, 
he  mentioned  an  incident  which  occurred  at  the  time  of  the  removal  of  his  father 
from  that  town.  Mr.  Miller  was  then,  as  I  think  he  told  me,  eleven  years  old. 
After  all  the  arrangements  for  the  removal  had  been  completed,  and  the  fiimily 
were  about  to  depart.  Dr.  Buell  came  to  take  a  final  leave  of  them;  and,  after 
bidding  adieu  to  the  senior  members,  he  caused  my  informant  and  his  little 
brother  to  kneel  down  before  him,  and  laying  his  hands  upon  their  heads,  he 
"  blessed  "  them.  That  blessing  must  have  sunk  deep  into  the  young  heart  of 
my  old  friend,  unless  I  misinterpreted  the  visible  emotion  with  which,  after  th« 
lapse  of  seventy  years,  he  narrated  the  incident;  and  it  may  not  have  been  with 
out  its  fruits,  in  enhancing  the  moral  beauty  of  his  blameless  and  highly  usefh] 
life.  He  related  also  several  other  anecdotes  of  Dr.  Buell,  illustrative  of  the 
extraordinary  versatility  of  his  talents,  of  his  enterprising  spirit,  and  of  thk 
healthful  and  buoyant  tone  of  his  mind. 
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U  was  these  qnsUties,  sdded  to  his  ardent  piety,  that  inspired  his  people  with 
te  almost  nnboiinded  oonfldenoe  they  appear  to  have  reposed  in  him,  and  made 
Um  what  he  undoubtedly  was  in  his  day  and  generation, — a  distinguished  pub- 
is bsBsfiustor.  Believe  me,  dear  Sir, 

With  high  respect  and  regard. 

Faithfully  yours, 

A.  CONKLING. 


-♦♦- 


DAVID  BRAENERD  * 

1742—1747. 

Dayid  Bbainebd  was  bom  at  Haddam,  Conn.,  April  20,  1718.  His 
h&er  was  Hezekiah  Brainerd,  a  man  of  considerable  note  in  the  Colony. 
His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Hobart,  who,  in  the 
laUer  part  of  hb  life,  was  a  settled  minister  in  Braincrd's  native  place. 

While  he  was  quite  a  child,  he  was  the  subject  of  strong  religious  impres- 
BODS,  and  was  accustomed  to  meet  with  several  others  of  about  his  own  age, 
for  purposes  of  devotion  and  Christian  improvement.  But,  though  he 
evidently  imagined  himself,  at  the  time,  the  subject  of  a  radical  spiritual 
ehaoge,  he  was  subsequently  convinced  «that  this  was  but  a  delusive  experi- 
enee.  And  this  conviction  was  accompanied  with  the  most  humbling  sense 
of  his  own  sinfulness,  and  of  the  justice  and  holiness  of  God.  After  a 
protracted  season  of  mental  agony,  which  ho  describes  as  arising  from 
inward  resistance  to  the  terms  of.  the  Gospel,  he  found  peace  and  joy  in 
believing.  As  he  was  walking  in  a  retired  place,  on  a  summer  evening,  in 
1739,  for  purposes  of  serious  meditation,  fully  convinced  of  his  absolute 
ndn  and  entire  dependance  on  God's  grace,  a  great  and  wonderful  change 
came  over  his  mind,  which  he  considered  as  marking,  at  least,  the  first  per- 
ceptible operation  of  the  renovated  nature.  His  views  of  the  character  of 
God,  of  the  character  and  mediation  of  Christ,  and  of  the  office  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  became  clear,  elevating  and  rapturous ;  he  breathed  a  new 
atmosphere ;  he  lived  for  new  objects  ;  in  every  action  that  he  performed 
he  desired  to  hide  himself,  that  God  might  be  all  in  all. 

In  September,  1739,  shortly  after  this  stage  of  his  experience,  he  was 
admitted  a  member  of  Yale  College.  The  extravagance  which  prevailed  in 
connection  with  the  great  revival  of  that  period,  had  the  effect,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  of  driving  a  portion  of  the  religious  community  to  the  opposite 
extreme  ;  and  Yale  College,  with  President  Clap  at  its  head,  seems  to  have 
been  thrown  into  somewhat  of  an  opposing  attitude.  Hence  the  religious 
atmosphere  about  the  College  was  cold ;  and  the  government  even  went  so 
fiu:  as  to  enact  severe  penalties  against  those  students  who  should  be  heard 
of  at  a  **  New- Light "  meeting.  Brainerd,  from  the  natural  fervour  of  his 
spirit,  as  well  as  from  his  deep  sense  of  the  importance  of  eternal  things, 
was  inclined  to  sympathize  with  the  more  zealous  party,  and  looked  upcm 
this  procedure  of  the  government  as  an  unreasonable  and  tyrannical  infringe* 

•Biminerd*!  Jonrasl.— Bdwaids'  Fun.  Serm.— Life  br  EdwtrdB.— Do. ,  by  B.  E.  Dii\^W-» 
Do.*  by  W.  B.  0.  Ptabo^j.— JjiUB^.  Mim.  Mmg.  XL— boon's  Hlstorieal  BVmoiomi. 
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ment  of  his  liberty;  and  lie  attended  the  '*  Separate  "  meeting,  vithoat  snj 
regard  to  the  offensive  enactment.  Aboat  the  same  time,  he  was  overheard 
to  kaj,  in  conversation  with  several  of  his  fellow-students,  in  respect  to  one 
of  the  Tutors,  that  he  did  not  believe  he  had  any  more  religion  than  th^ 
chair  on  which  he  sat.  The  individuals  with  whom  he  was  conversing 
having  been  required  by  the  Eector  to  state  the  conversation,  Brainerd 
was  ordered  to  make  a  public  confession  of  his  fault  in  the  chapel.  But, 
regarding  the  requirement  as  unreasonable  and  vindictive,  he  refused  to 
submit  to  it ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this,  was  expelled  from  College.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  course  which  the  government  adopted  in  relation  to 
him,  was,  in  some  measure,  the  result  of  sensitiveness  to  the  prevailing 
religious  excitement,  and  was  designed  as  a  strong  expression  of  their  oppo> 
sition  to  Whiteficld  and  his  coadjutors ;  but,  however  much  they  may  have 
been  in  fault,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  Brainerd's  course  was  justly 
liable  to  reprehension.  Indeed,  he  was  himself  afterwards  fully  sensible  of  it ; 
and,  though  he  always  considered  himself  a»  having  been  treated  with  undue 
severity,  he  never  hesitated  to  acknowledge  his  fault,  and  it  is  evident  that 
he  profited  not  a  little  by  his  reflections  upon  it. 

This  untoward  circumstance  occurred  while  he  was  in  his  Junior  year; 
and,  as  he  never  returned  to  College  afterwards,  he  of  course  failed  to 
receive  a  degree.  In  the  spring  of  the  same  year  in  which  he  left  College, 
he  commenced  the  study  of  Divinity  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Jede* 
diah  Mills  of  Eipton,  Conn.,  and,  on  the  20th  of  July  following,  (1742,) 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Association  of  ministers  holding  its  session 
at  Danbury.  From  the  commencement  of  his  theological  course,  he  had 
felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  heathen,  especially  the 
aborigines  of  our  own  country — his  heart  burned  to  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  apostle  Eliot,  in  bringing  the  Gospel  in  contact  with  their  darkened 
understandings  ;  and,  accordingly,  in  the  autumn  after  he  was  licensed,  he 
went  to  New  York,  by  invitation  from,  the  Correspondents  of  the  Society 
for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and,  after  being  duly  examined, 
received  a  regular  appointment  from  them  as  a  missionary  among  the 
Indians. 

The  first  scene  of  his  missionary  labours  was  at  an  Indian  village  called 
Kaunaumeek,  about  half  way  between  Stockbridge  and  Albany.  Here 
he  lived  in  the  woods  nearly  a  year,  lodging,  during  a  part  of  the  time,  in 
a  wigwam  with  the  Indians,  and  subsisting  altogether  upon  Indian  hie. 
Though  he  was  subject  to  the  greatest  deprivations,  and  often  suffered  not 
a  little  from  bodily  debility  and  disease,  he  persevered,  without  interruption, 
in  his  benevolent  labours,  until  the  Indians,  among  whom  he  resided,  agreed 
to  remove  to  Stockbridge,  and  place  themselves  under  the  care  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Sergeant.  In  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  he  was  obliged  to  look 
out  for  another  field  of  labour,  and  forthwith  directed  his  attention  towards 
the  Delaware  tribe. 

Having  been  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  at  Newark,  N. 
J.,  in  June,  1744, — on  which  occasion  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pembcrton  of  New 
York  preached, — he  immediately  stationed  himself  near  the  Forks  of  Uie 
Delaware,  in  Pennsylvania,  where  he  laboured,  with  comparatively  little 
apparent  effect,  for  about  a  year.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  he  visited  the 
Indians  at  a  village  called  Crosweeksung,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Freehold,— 
the  residence  of  the  celebrated  William  Tennent.    Here  was  the  aoene  of 
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gVBttest  sooeen.  A  wonderful  Divine  influence  accompanied  his  labours, 
nd,  in  less  than  a  year,  he  baptized  seventy-seven  persons,  thirty-eight  of 
whom  were  adults,  whose  subsequent  life  furnished  satisfactory  evidence  of 
s  tme  oonTersion.  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  was  not  only 
s  very  powerful,  but  very  genuine,  revival  of  religion.  In  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wheelook,  he  says — **Tbe  good  work  which  you  will  find 
largely  treated  of  in  my  journal,  still  continues  among  the  Indians ;  though 
the  astonishing  Divine  influence  that  has  been  among  them  is,  in  a  consider- 
ble  measure,  abated.  Yet  there  are  several  instances  of  persons  newly 
awakened.  When  I  consider  the  doings  of  the  Lord  among  these  Indians, 
and  then  take  a  view  of  my  journal,  I  must  say  'tis  a  faint  representation 
I  have  given  of  them.  Among  those  who  witnessed  to  the  remarkable 
^aracter  of  this  work  were  the  Rev.  William  Tennent  and  the  Rev.  Charles 
McKnight,*  both  of  whom  lived  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  could 
testify  from  actual  observation. 

During  his  residence  at  the  Forks  of  the  Delaware,  he  twice  visited  the 
Indians  on  the  Susquehanna ;  and  he  paid  them  a  third  visit  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1746.  But,  on  his  return  to  the  village  where  he  had  been  recently 
Ubouring,  his  physical  energies  were  so  far  exhausted,  that  he  found  it 
exceedingly  difficult  to  preach,  and,  in  pursuance  of  medical  advice,  he 
determined  to  travel,  and  visit  his  friends  in  New  England.  He  went  as 
hi  as  Boston,  and  in  July  returned  to  Northampton,  and  became  domesti- 
cated in  the  family  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  to  whose  daughter  he  was  engaged 
to  be  married.  Here  he  continued,  undergoing  a  gradual  decline,  accom- 
panied, towards  the  close,  with  the  most  intense  suffering,  till  October  9, 
1747,  when  ho  closed  his  earthly  course  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-nine. 

His  last  illness  is  represented  as  a  most  calm  and  yet  triumphant 
exhibition  of  Christian  faith.  His  views  of  Divine  truth  were  never  so  vivid 
and  glorious,  as  when  he  had  nearly  reached  the  threshold  of  that  world, 
where  the  objects  of  his  faith  were  to  become  the  objects  of  his  vision.  He 
saw  nothing  but  worthlcssness  and  emptiness  in  himself,  nothing  but  worthi- 
ness and  fulness  in  his  Redeemer ;  and  while  he  was  yet  lingering  at  the 
gate  of  death,  he  seemed  to  be  entranced  with  the  glories  of  Heaven.  He 
forget  not,  even  amidst  his  dying  agonies,  and  the  anticipation  of  the 
crown  that  awaited  him,  the  prosperity  of  Christ's  Church  on  earth;  and 
the  poor  Indians  especially,  among  whom  he  had  laboured,  came  in  for  a 

*  CsARLES  McKxiOHT  was  tho  son  of  a  Presbjrterian  clergyman  in  Ireland,  and  if  sapposed 
to  hare  oome  to  thu  country  about  the  year  1740.  He  was  taken  under  tbe  care  of  the  New 
Bmiwwick  Presbytery,  June  23,  1741,  and  was  probably  licensed  before  the  close  of  that  year. 
Earing  received  calls  from  both  Statcn  Island  and  Baslung  Ridge,  he  was  ordained,  October  13> 
1742.  In  May,  1744,  he  was  called  to  the  united  congregations  of  Cranberry  and  Allentown, 
aad  wa«  installed,  at  the  latter  place,  as  pastor  of  these  two  churches,  on  the  10th  of  July  fol- 
lowing. In  1748,  his  pastoral  relation  to  Allentown  was  dissolved,  and  ho  became  the  pastor  of 
Ciaaberry  alone.  Here  he  remained  till  October,  1756,  when  he  requested  to  be  liberated  from 
tlie  pMtoral  charge  of  Cranberry,  whieh  the  Presbytery  accordingly  granted,  as  the  state  of  big 
health  was  deemed  insufficient  for  the  full  discharge  of  his  duties.  Where  he  laboured  during 
the  eight  or  ten  following  Tears,  does  not  appear— possibly  his  health  was  too  infirm  to  admit 
9t  bit  aeoepting  a  pastorafcharge.  About  1767,  he  became  the  pastor  of  the  united  ncighbonr- 
bf  ooncregiations  of  Shrewsbury,  Middletown,  and  Shark  Biver,  and  remained  in  this  diarie 
akoatmne  Tears.  On  acooontof  his  warm  sympathy  with  the  oause  of  American  Independ- 
metf  and  the  active  part  which  his  sons  took  in  the  contest,  he  was  imprisoned  by  the  Britiib> 
aad  subjected  to  the  most  barbarous  treatment.  He  died,  soon  after  his  release,  Janoaiy  I, 
17T8.  He  left  two  sons — Riehafdy  who  held  a  commission  as  Captain  In  the  Ameidoan  armr, 
sad  Weame  one  of  the  *'  prison  ship  martyrs,"  at  the  age  of  twenty-five ;  and  Charles,  who 
«M  a  Snrgeon  in  the  ReTolation,  and  was  afterwards  dittlognished  m  a  inrneal  and  mtdVteil 
HMtltioMr  In  the  d^ of  Now  Ymk,  Mr.  MoKnigti  wai  a  nitmlier of  th«  uoatd ^'SroiftMii 
ti^h^O6aifgB€iN0wJmmj&anlUTtmbiBdm£. 
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share  of  his  tender  remembrances,  as  he  was  on  his  way  through  the  daric 
Tallej.  With  his  last  breath  he  exclaimed — **Mj  work  is  done — Oh  to  be 
in  Heaven,  to  praise  and  glorify  God  with  his  holy  angels !" 

The  faneral  of  Mr.  Brainerd,  at  which  Mr.  Edwards  preached,  was  an  occa- 
sion of  the  deepest  interest  to  the  inhabitants,  not  only  of  Northampton,  bnt 
of  the  whole  surrounding  country.  His  mortal  remains  repose  in  the  burying 
place  at  Northampton,  and  the  spot  is  hallowed  to  the  hearts  of  thousands 
by  the  most  grateful  associations.  The  stranger  who  only  passes  through 
the  town,  is  often  heard  inquiring  the  way  to  **  Brainerd 's  grave ;"  and 
many  a  Christian,  and  many  a  minister,  whose  home  is  on  the  other  side  of 
the  ocean,  has  stood  over  the  spot  with  tender  and  sublime  emotions,  and 
with  a  moistened  eye.  It  is  within  the  last  few  years  that,  on  some  public 
occasion  at  Northampton,  which  called  together  a  large  number  of  ministers, 
a  clerical  procession  walked  early  in  the  morning  into  the  grave-yard,  to 
visit  this  hallowed  spot,  and,  as  they  stood  over  it,  they  offered  up  thanks- 
giving to  his  God  and  their  Gad,  for  having  made  him  what  he  was,  and 
supplications  that  the  remembrance  of  his  example  might  cheer  them  onward 
in  their  labours,  and  assist  them  to  win  the  immortal  crown. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Sermon  preached  at  Brainerd's 
funeral : — 

''  His  conyictions  of  sin,  preceding  his  first  consolations  in  Christ,  (as  appears  by  a 
written  account  he  has  left  of  liis  inward  exercises  and  experiences,)  were  exceediAg 
deep  and  tlioroogh :  his  trouble  and  exercise  of  mind,  through  a  sense  of  guilt  and 
misery,  very  great  and  long  continued,  but  yet  sound  and  solid;  consisting  in  no 
unsteady;  violent  and  unaccountable  hurries  and  frights,  and  strange  perturbations  of 
mind ;  but  arising  from  the  most  serious  consideration  and  proper  illumination  of  the 
conscience  to  discern  and  consider  the  true  state  of  things.  And  the  light  let  into  his 
mind  at  conversion,  and  the  influences  and  exercises  that  his  mind  was  subject  to  at 
that  time,  appear  very  agreeable  to  reason  and  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ;  tlie  change 
very  great  and  remarkable  without  any  appearance  of  strong  impressions  on  the  imagi- 
nation, sudden  flights  and  pangs  of  the  afli.>ctions,  and  vehement  emotions  in  animal 
nature;  but  attended  with  proper  intellectual  views  of  the  supreme  glory  of  the  Divine 
Being,  consisting  in  the  inflnite  dignity  and  beauty  of  the  perfections  of  his  nature, 
and  of  the  transcendent  excellency  of  the  way  of  salvation  by  Christ.  This  was  about 
eight  years  ago,  when  he  was  about  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

*'  Thus  God  sanctified  and  made  meet  for  his  use  that  vessel  that  he  intended  to 
make  eminently  a  vessel  of  honour  in  his  house,  and  which  he  had  made  of  large  capa- 
city, having  endowed  him  with  very  uncommon  abilities  and  gifts  of  nature.  He  waf 
a  singular  instance  of  a  ready  invention,  natural  eloquence,  easy  flowing  expression, 
sprightly  apprehension,  quick  discerning,  and  a  very  strong  memory;  and  yet  of  a 
very  penetrating  genius,  close  and  clear  thought,  and  piercing  judgment.  He  had  an 
exact  taste.  His  understanding  was  (if  I  may  so  express  it)  of  a  quick,  strong  and 
distinguishing  scent. 

**  His  learning  was  very  considerable.  He  had  a  great  taste  for  learning,  and  applied 
himself  to  his  studies  in  so  close  a  manner,  when  he  was  at  College,  that  he  mndi 
injured  his  health,  and  was  obliged,  on  that  account,  for  a  while,  to  leave  the  College, 
throw  by  his  studies,  and  return  home.  He  was  esteemed  one  that  excelled  in  learning 
in  that  Society. 

**  He  had  an  extraordinary  knowledge  of  men,  as  well  as  things;  had  a  great  Insight 
into  human  nature,  and  excelled  most  that  ever  I  knew  in  a  communicative  faculty. 
He  had  a  peculiar  talent  at  accommodating  himself  to  the  capacities,  tempers,  and 
circumstances  of  those  that  be  would  instruct  or  counsel. 

"  He  had  extraordinary  gifts  for  the  pulpit.  I  never  had  opportunity  to  hear  him 
preach,  but  have  often  heard  him  pray.  And  I  think  his  manner  of  addressing  him- 
self to  God,  and  expressing  himself  before  Him,  in  that  duty,  almost  inimitable:  suefa 
(so  far  as  I  may  judge)  as  I  haveTcry  rarely  known  equalled.  He  expressed  hmiself 
with  that  exact  propriety  and  pertinency,  in  such  significant ^  weighty,  pwigent 
expressions,  with  that  decent  appearance  of  sincerity,  reverence,  and  solemnity,  and 
great  distance  fVom  all  affBctation,  as  forgetting  the  presence  of  men,  and  as  being  in 
the  immediate  presence  of  a  great  and  holy  God,  that  I  have  scarcely  ever  known 
paralleled.  And  his  manner  of  preaching,  by  what  I  have  often  heard  of  it  flrom  good 
Judges,  was  no  less  excellent |  being  dear  and  instructive,  natural,  nervouS|  fbrciUe 
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tad  moring,  and  Tery  sMrching  and  oonyindng.    He  nanaeated  an  aflfected 

and  Tioteot  boisteroofiieM  in  the  pulpit;  and  yet  much  diareliahed  a  flat,  cold 

deUverj,  when  the  subject  of  discourse  and  matter  delivered  required  affection  and 


"Hoi  only  had  he  excellent  talents  for  the  study  and  the  pulpit,  but  also  for  oon- 
▼eraation.  He  was  of  a  sociable  disposition,  and  was  remarkably  free,  entertaining  and 
profitable  in  his  ordinary  discourse,  and  had  much  of  a  faculty  of  disputing,  defending 
troth,  and  eonfuting  error. 

"  As  he  excelled  in  his  judgment,  and  knowledge  of  things  in  general,  so  especially 
in  Divinity.  He  was  truly,  for  one  in  his  standing,  an  extraordinary  divine.  But. 
ibove  all,  in  matters  relating  to  cxpcrinicntal  religion.  In  this,  I  know  I  hafe  the 
ooocarring  opinion  of  some  that  have  had  a  name  for  persons  of  the  best  judgment. 
And,  accordmg  to  what  ability  I  have  to  judge  of  things  of  this  nature,  and  according 
to  my  opportunities  which,  of  late,  have  been  very  great,  I  never  knew  his  equal,  of  his 
age  and  standing,  for  clear,  accurate  notions  of  the  nature  and  essence  of  true  religion, 
and  ita  distinctions  from  its  various  false  appearances;  which  I  suppose  to  bo  owing  to 
tliese  three  things  meeting  together  in  hlni , — ^thc  strength  of  his  natural  gonius,  and 
the  great  oppoftunhies  be  had  of  observations  of  others,  in  various  parts,  both  white 
people  and  Indians,  and  bis  own  great  experience. 

**  His  experiences  of  the  holy  influences  of  God's  Spirit  wore  not  only  great,  at  his 
iirst  conyersion,  but  they  were  so,  in  a  continued  course,  from  that  time  forward:  as 
appears  b^  a  record  or  private  journal  he  kept  of  bis  daily  iaward  exercises,  from  tlie 
time  of  hia  conversion  until  he  was  disabled  bv  the  failin|;  of  his  strength,  a  few  days 
before  his  death.  The  change  which  he  lookea  upon  as  his  conversion,  was  not  only  a 
great  change  of  the  present  views,  affections,  and  frame  of  his  mind,  but  was  evidently 
the  beginning  of  that  work  of  God  on  his  tieart,  which  God  carried  on  in  a  very  won- 
derful manner,  from  that  time  to  his  dying  day.  Ue  greatly  abhorred  the  way  of  such 
as  live  on  their  flrst  work,  as  though  they  had  now  got  through  their  work,  and  are 
thenceforward,  by  degrees,  settled  in  a  cold,  lifeless,  negligent,  worldly  fVame.  He  had 
so  ill  opinion  of  such  persons'  religion." 


-•♦- 


JOHN  BLAIR  * 

1742—1771. 

John  Blair  was  bom  in  Ireland  in  the  year  1720.  He  was  a  younger 
brother  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Blair,  and  like  him  was  an  alumnus  of  the  Log 
College,  and  a  pupil  of  the  elder  William  Tenncnt.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach  by  the  New  Side  Presbytery  of  Newcastle,  and  was  ordained, 
December  27,  1742,  pastor  of  Middle  Spring,  Hocky  Spring,  and  Big 
Spring,  in  Cumberland  County,  Pa.  During  his  ministry  here,  he  made  two 
visits  to  Virginia, — the  last  in  1746, — preaching  with  great  power  in  various 
pUces,  organizing  several  new  congregations,  and  leaving  an  enduring 
impression  of  his  piety  and  eloquence.  As  he  had  his  residence  in  a 
frontier  settlement,  exposed  to  the  hostile  incursjions  of  the  Indians,  he 
found  it  necessary,  after  a  while,  to  retreat  into  the  more  populous  and  civ- 
ilised part  of  the  Colony.  Accordingly,  he  resigned  his  pastoral  charge  on 
the  28th  of  December,  1748 ;  and  he  seems  to  have  remained  without  a 
settlement  till  1767,  when  ho  accepted  a  call  from  the  church  at  Fagg's 
Manor,  which  had  been  rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of  his  brother.  Here 
he  continued  nearly  ten  years ;  and  succeeded  his  brother  not  only  as  pas- 
tor of  the  church,  but  as  head  of  the  school  which  his  brother  had  estab- 
lished. In  this  latter  capacity,  he  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  many 
yoimg  men  for  the  ministry. 

•  Hist.  Log  Coll.— Webster's  MSS. 
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As  New  Jeney  College  was  originallj  foanded  fbr  the  speeific  purpose  of 
training  young  men  for  the  sacred  offioe,  the  classical  and  theological  sohools« 
both  at  Neshaminy  and  Nottingham,  were  given  up,  after  the  College  had 
gone  into  operation ;  though  the  latter  school  was  continued  until  Dr.  Fin- 
ley  was  chosen  President  of  the  College.  In  1767,  shortly  after  Dr.  Fia- 
ley's  death, — a  sum  of  money  having  been  left  for  the  support  of  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  in  Nassau  Hall,  Mr.  Blair  was  elected  to  that  Professorship. 
He  accepted  the  appointment  and  removed  to  Princeton.  He  was  also 
appointed  Vice  President  of  the-College,  and  was  its  acting  President,  until 
Dr.  Witherspoon,  who  had  been  previously  appointed  to  the  Presidency, 
arrived  to  enter  on  the  duties  of  his  office. 

As  the  funds  of  the  College  proved  inadequate  to  the  support  of  a  Theo- 
logical Professor,  and  as  Dr.  Witherspoon  was  both  able  and  willing  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  that  office,  in  connection  with  those  of  the  Presi- 
dency, it  was  deemed  expedient  that  a  distinct  Professorship  of  Divinity 
should  not  be  continued.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Blair  resigned  his  offioe  as 
Professor,  in  1769,  and  accepted  a  call  from  the  Presbyterian  congregation 
of  Walkill,  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  on  the  19th  of  May  of  that  year. 
Here  he  continued  his  labours  as  a  pastor,  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
on  the  8th  of  December,  1771.  when  he  was  about  fifty-one  years  of  age. 

During  the  excitement  growing  out  of  the  question  concerning  the  exam- 
ination of  candidates  on  their  experience  of  saving  grace,  one  of  the  Old 
Side  published  **  Thoughts  on  the  cxamiDation  and  trials  of  candidates." 
On  this  pamphlet  Mr.  Blair  published  '*  Animadversions,"  dated  **  Fagg's 
Manor,  August  27,  1766.  He  published  also  a  Sermon  entitled  **  The  new 
creature  delineated,"  1767 ;  a  Reply  to  Barker's*  Appeal  to  the  Christian 
world,  entitled  **  The  Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  vindicated  ;"  a 
Treatise  on  Regeneration,  which  is  thoroughly  Calvinbtic,  and  marked  by 
no  inconsiderable  ability  ;  and  a  Treatise  on  the  Scriptural  Terms  of  admis- 
sion to  the  Lord's  Supper, — in  which  he  maintains  that  ministers  and  church 
officers  have  no  more  authority  to  debar  those  who  desire  to  attend,  from 
the  Lord's  table,  than  from  any  other  duty  of  God's  worship.  This  latter 
Treatise  was  republished  in  a  small  selection  of  Treatises  on  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  J.  P.  Wilson  of  Philadelphia. 

The  following  testimony  in  respect  to  the  character  of  Mr.  Blair  is  from 
a  writer  in  the  Assembly's  Magazine:  — 

*Sa]iuel  Harkbr  (or  Hareour  as  the  namo  is  sometimes  spelt  in  the  New  Bmnswiek 
Reoordf,)  is  supposed  to  have  been  of  Hnguenot  extraction.  He  was  taken  under  the  care  of 
the  New  Brunswick  Presbytery,  December  6,  1749;  was  licensed  to  preach  November  6,  1761; 
and  was  ordained  at  Roxbury,  Morris  County,  N.  J.,  October  31, 1752.  In  October,  1757,  the 
Presbytery  hoard  that  he  had  imbibed  and  was  propagating  certain  erroneous  doctrines,  and 
were  about  to  proceed  against  him,  when  they  learned  that  ho  had  left  his  charge,  and  gone  as  a 
Captain  in  the  army.  In  May  following,  they  bronght  the  matter  before  the  Synod,  who 
appointed  a  committee  *^  to  deal  with  him  as  shuU  appear  to  them  most  suitable  for  his  conrie- 
tion."  The  result  was  that  the  committee  were  satisfied  that  his  sentiments  were  not  essen- 
tially  wrong,  though  they  were  incautiously  exprcsseil,  verging  somewhat  towards  Arminian- 
Ism;  but  they  could  not  convince  him  that  even  his  mode  of  expression  was  not  entirely  oorreot. 
The  Synod  appointed  another  committee  to  confer  with  him,  but  no  satisfaction  was  obtained  by 
the  conference,  llaving  committed  his  views  to  writing,  he  asked  the  Synod,  in  176],  to  read 
the  paper  he  had  prepared,  which  they  refused  to  do,  at  the  same  time  expressing  their  disap- 

Erobation  of  some  of  his  opinions.  lie  published,  shortly  after  this,  what  he  had  written,  and, 
1 1763,  the  Synod  condemned  portions  of  it,  and  declared  him  **  disqualified  for  preaehing  or 
exercising  his  ministry  any  where."  Mr.  Harker  was  married  to  Kachel  Level,  dan|fhter  of  a 
French  Protestant,  residing  at  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I.  One  of  his  daughters  was  married  to  Dr. 
Caldwell  of  Lamington,  who,  dying  early,  left  her  with  an  infant,  who  became  the  Bar.  Dr. 
Joaeph  Caldwell,  I^sident  of  the  Univernty  of  North  Carolina.  Another  daoghter  nuunifd 
Jttdge  Symmes  of  Marietta,  Ohio. 
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"  He  WM  a  Jodicioiit  and  pmoMife  preacher,  and  throngh  his  ezertioni  liiiDen 
were  oonrerted  and  tbe  chndren  of  God  eaifled.  Fully  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the 
doctrines  of  grace,  he  addrened  immortal  sonli  with  that  warmth  and  power  which 
Mi  a  witnen  in  every  bosom.  Though  he  sometimes  wrote  his  sermons  in  full,  yet 
his  commoi^  mode  of  preaching  was  by  short  notes,  comprising  the  general  outlines. 
His  labours  were'  too  abundant  to  admit  of  more ;  and  no  more  was  necessary  to  a 
mind  no  richly  stored  with  the  great  truths  of  religion.  For  his  large  fkmily  he 
smissod  no  fortune;  but  bo  left  them  what  was  infinitely. better, — a  religious  educa- 
tion, a  holy  example,  and  prayers  which  have  been  remarkably  answered.  His  dispo- 
sitUm  was  uncommonly  patient,  placid,  benevolent,  disinterested  and  cheerftil.  He 
was  too  mild  to  indulge  bitterness  or  severity ;  and  he  thought  that  the  truth  required 
little  else  but  to  be  fairly  stated  and  properly  understood.  Those  who  could  not  relish 
the  savour  of  his  piety,  loved  him  as  an  amiable,  and  revered  him  as  a  great,  man. 
Though  no  bigot,  he  firmly  believed  that  the  Presbyterian  form  of  government  is  most 
scriptural,  and  the  most  lisvourable  to  religion  and  happiness. 

"  In  his  last  sickness,  he  imparted  his  advice  to  tlie  congre^tion,  and  represented 
to  his  fkmily  the  necesritv  of  an  interest  in  Christ.  A  few  nights  before  he  died,  he 
aaid, — *  IMrecUy  I  am  going  to  glory — my  Master  calls  me,  I  must  be  gone.* " 

Dr.  Alexander  expresses  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Blair,  '*  as  a  theologian, 
was  not  inferior  to  any  man  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  his  day." 

Mr.  Blair  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  John  Durburrow  of  Phtladel- 
phia.  He  had  one  son,  John  Durburrow,  who  is  elsewhere  noticed  in  thb 
work,  and  another,  William  Lawrence,  who  was  graduated  at  Princeton, 
became  a  lawyer,  and  settled  in  Kentucky.  His  daughter,  Rebecca,  became 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Linn,  of  the  Reformed  Dutoh  Church  in 
the  city  of  New  York. 


■•♦- 


CHARLES  BEATTY.* 

1742—1772. 

Charles  Beattt  was  bom  in  the  County  of  Antrim,  Ireland,  abont  the 
year  1715.  Hb  father,  John  Beatty,  was  also  a  native  of  Ireland,  of  the 
8coteh*Irish  stock,  and  was  an  officer  in  the  British  army.  His  mother, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Christiana  Clinton,  was  of  English  descent, — ^the 
family  having  removed  from  England  to  the  County  of  Longford,  daring 
the  great  rebellion,  in  consequence  of  being  attached  to  the  Royalists.  She 
was  a  sister  of  Charles  Clinton,  the  father  of  George  Clinton,  who  was 
successively  General  ih  the  army  of  the  Revolution,  Governor  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States.  Having  lost  his 
father  at  an  early  age,  his  mother,  with  her  brother  Charles  and  several 
other  relatives  and  friends,  resolved  to  find  a  homo  in  America.  They  were 
Presbyterians,  and  it  is  said  that  they  were  influenced  in  their  emigration 
by  religious  considerations.  They  embarked  for  Philadelphia  in  the  latter 
end  of  May,  1729,  but,  owing  to  some  adverse  circumstances,  did  not 
arrive  until  the  month  of  October,  when  they  were  landed  at  Cape  Cod. 
For  several  days  before  they  landed,  they  were  reduced  to  half  a  biscuit, 
and  half  a  pint  of  water,  for  twenty-four  hours.  Several  of  the  passengers, 
and  among  them  a  sister  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  perished  from  famine. 
It  was  supposed  that  the  Captain  had  been  bribed  thus  to  subject  them  to 
privation  and  hardship,  with  a  view  to  discourage  emigration.  Cape  Cod 
the  first  land  they  discovered  on  the  American  coast,  and  there  they 


•  MUler'i  Lift  of  %odgeTf.—Prefb.  Mag.,  Il.-^mitb'i  Old  Reditone.— Webtter^t  HBS.^ 
MS.  from  a«T.  ChariM  Mtty,  D.  D. 
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prevailed  on  tbo  Captain,  by  offering  him  a  pretty  large  peonniary  consider- 
ation, to  land  th<^m. 

Young  Beatty,  before  leaving  his  native  country,  had  enjoyed  the  advaa* 
tages  of  a  good  classical  school,  and  had  acquired  a  very  competent  know* 
lodge  of  the  languages.  He  had  also  had  the  benefit  of  an  excellent 
religious  training,  under  which  he  had  become  established  in  the  ways  of 
virtue  and  piety.  And  he  was  withal  very  respectably  connected.  But  he 
was  far  from  being  rich  in  this  world's  goods.  He  was  a  merchant  on  a 
very  humble  scale,  and  used  sometimes  to  carry  his  goods  for  sale  about  the 
country.  On  one  of  these  excursions,  he  stopped  at  the  Log  College,  then 
under  the  care  of  the  elder  William  Tennent.  In  the  course  of  the  conver* 
sation,  Mr.  Tennent  discovered,  much  to  his  surprise,  that  the  young  man 
was  well  acquainted  with  Latin,  besides  having  otherwise  a  good  education ; 
and  when,  in  addition  to  this,  he  found  that  he  manifested  a  spirit  of  fer- 
vent piety,  and  a  good  degree  of  religious  knowledge,  he  proposed  to  him 
to  quit  the  employment  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  enter  on  a  eoorso 
of  study  preparatory  to  the  ministry.  The  advice,  thus  given,  was  duly 
heeded;  and  young  Beatty,  having  disposed  of  his  articles  of  merchandise, 
returned  to  the  Log  College,  and  prosecuted  his  studies  under  the  venera- 
ble man  who  had  thus  interested  himself  in  his  behalf,  and  whom  he  after- 
wards succeeded  in  the  pastoral  office. 

At  the  time  he  commenced  his  studies,  the  Presbyterian  Church  was  agi- 
tated by  the  differences  respecting  the  examination  of  candidates  on  experi- 
mental  religion,  and  some  other  matters,  which  resulted  in  the  division  of 
the  body.  The  influence  of  the  Log  College  was  all  on  the  strict  side. 
Mr.  Tennent's  great  object  was  to  promote  the  purity  of  the  Church,  and 
to  form  a  spiritual  and  earnest  ministry ;  and  Mr.  Beatty  sympathized  fully 
with  the  spirit  and  aims  of  his  revered  instructer. 

He  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  on  the  13th  of  October,  1742,  by 
the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  which  took  the  lead  on  the  New  Side, 
and  which  had  withdrawn  from  the  Synod  two  years  before.  He  was  sent 
first  to  preach  at  Nottingham ;  but  as  Mr.  Tennent's  increasing  infirmities 
led  him,  about  this  time,  to  seek  a  release  from  his  pastoral  charge,  Mr. 
Beatty  was  called  to  succeed  him,  at  the  Forks  of  Neshaminy,  on  the  26th 
of  May,  1743 ;  and  was  ordained  and  installed  there  on  the  14th  of  Decem- 
ber foUowing, — on  which  occasion  Gilbert  Tennent  preached,  and  his  father 
sat  in  Presbytery  for  the  last  time. 

Mr.  Beatty  *s  labours  at  Neshaminy  commenced  under  somewhat  inauspi- 
cious circumstances.  To  a  portion  of  the  church  Mr.  Tennent's  ministry, 
as  well  as  the  not  infrequent  services  of  his  zealous  friends,  had  become 
distasteful ;  while  Mr.  McHenry*  of  Philadelphia,  who  had  been  for  several 
years  employed  as  an  occasional  assistant  to  Mr.  Tennent,  and  whose  views 
on  some  of  the  great  questions  of  the  day  seem  to  have  differed  materially 
from  his,  had  become  a  favourite  with  them.  From  this  portion  of  the 
church,  as  well  as  from  the  church  at  Deep  Bun,  Mr.  M.  received  a  call, 
and  was  installed  as  pastor  of  the  two  churches,  March  16,  1743.     Though 

*  Frahcis  McHbnrt  emigrated  from  Ireland  to  tbu  oonntiy.  He  appeared  before  the  Phil- 
adelphia Presbytery,  November  10,  1737,  with  reoommendations  fW>m  the  Monaghan  Pres- 
bytery in  Ireland,  and  wa«  examined  and  licensed  on  the  same  day.  In  May,  1742,  be  waa 
called  to  the  church  at  Nottingham,  bat,  though  he  supplied  them  for  a  season,  he  declined 
tlidr  oall.  In  the  spring  of  1750,  he  spent  eight  weeks  as  a  missionaiy  in  Vixgiiiia.  He  died 
la  1757. 
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tins  state  of  things  oonld  not  bave  been  otherwise  than  ombarrassuig  and 
painful  to  Hr.  Beatty,  he  seems  to  have  met  it  with  great  prudence  and 
dignity,  and  his  labours,  then  as  well  as  afterwards,  were  attended  with  a 
manifest  blessing. 

Mr.  Beatty  possessed  a  large  measure  of  the  missionary  spirit,  and  sym* 
pathixed  most  freely  with  David  Brainerd  in  his  efforts  to  evangelize  the 
Indians.  When  Brainerd  visited  Philadelphia  in  1745,  to  confer  with  the 
Governor  on  business  connected  with  his  mission,  President  Edwards  says — 
"In  his  journey  to  and  from  thence,  he  lodged  with  Mr.  Beatty,  a  young 
Presbyterian  minister.  He  speaks  of  seasons  of  sweet  spiritual  refresh- 
ment, which  he  enjoyed  at  his  lodgings."  In  June,  1745,  there  occurred 
a  memorable  Communion  season  at  Mr.  Beatty 's  church,  in  which  Brainerd 
participated,  and  of  which  he  has  left  in  his  journal  a  minute  and  highly 
interesting  record.  When  Brainerd's  health  failed  in  1746,  and  he  was 
about  to  leave  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Beatty  was  one  of  the  friends  who  came  to 
hid  him  farewell. 

Mr.  Beatty  was  a  punctual  attendant  on  the  judicatories  of  the  church, 
fib  attended  the  first  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  New  York,  at  Elisabeth- 
town,  in  1745,  when  Jonathan  Dickinson  was  chosen  Moderator,  and  the 
first  oMeting  of  the  united  Synods  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  at  Phil- 
delphia,  in  1758,  of  which  Gilbert  Tennent  was  Moderator.  His  name  is 
omitted  on  theSynodical  Kecords,  only  in  the  years  1760-61  and  1768-69, 
when  he  was  in  England,  or  elsewhere  engaged  in  public  services. 

On  the  24th  of  June,  1746,  he  was  married  to  Anne,  daughter  of  John 
Reading,  President  of  the  Council  of  New  Jersey,  and  afterwards  Governor 
of  the  Province. 

In  1754,  he  was  appointed,  with  Mr.  Bostwick  and  others,  to  make  a 
missionary  tour  of  three  months  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  He  ful- 
filled this  appointment,  and  reported  accordingly  to  the  Synod  at  their  next 
meeting. 

In  1755, — having  been  invited  to  become  Chaplain,  for  a  season,  to  the 
Pennsylvania  troops  that  were  about  to  be  sent  under  the  command  of  Dr. 
Franklin,  to  defend  the  North-western  frontiers  of  the  State,  after  the 
burning  of  the  Moravian  missionaries  at  Guandenhuetten,  near  Lehigh  ton, — 
he  asked  the  Synod's  advice  on  the  subject,  and  they  decided  in  favour  of 
his  acceptance  of  the  invitation,  and  at  the  same  time  appointed  a  supply 
for  his  pulpit  during  his  absence.  In  respect  to  that  campaign,  Franklin 
makes  the  following  rather  amusing  record : — 

"  We  had  for  our  Chaplain  a  zealous  Presbyterian  minister,  Mr.  Beatty,  who  com- 
plained to  me  that  the  men  did  not  generally  attend  his  prayers  and  exhortations. 
When  they  enlisted,  they  were  promised,  besides  pay  and  provisions,  a  gill  of  rum  a 
day,  which  was  punctually  served  out  to  them,  half  in  the  morning  and  half  in  the 
evening;  and  I  observed  they  were  punctual  in  attending  to  receive  it:  upon  which  I 
said  to  Mr.  Beatty — "  It  is  perhaps  below  the  dignity  of  your  profession  to  act  as 
steward  of  the  rum ;  but  if  you  were  to  distribute  it  out  only  Just  after  prayers,  you 
woiild  have  them  all  about  you.'  He  liked  the  thought,  undertook  the  task,  and  with 
the  help  of  a  few  hands  to  measure  out  the  liquor,  executed  it  to  satisfaction,  and 
neier  were  prayers  more  generally  and  moro  punctually  attended.  So  that  I  think 
this  method  preferable  to  the  punishment  inflicted  by  some  military  laws  for  non- 
attendance  on  Divine  service. 

After  the  union  of  the  two  Synods,  in  1758,  measures  were  taken  to 
establish  *'  the  fund  for  the  relief  of  poor  Presbyterian  ministers,  and  min- 
isters' widows  and  their  children."  Mr.  Beatty  was  placed  on  the  commit- 
tee to  digest  a  plan  for  its  regulation  and  management, — the  other  members 

Vol.    m.  16 
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being  Dr.  AliBon,  Gilbert  Tennent,  Samuel  Finlej,  and  Jobn  Blair.  In 
1760,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Synod  to  go  to  England  to  solicit  contribu- 
tions in  aid  of  this  fund.  He  was  very  successful  in  ezecutmg  the  com- 
mission. He  witnessed  the  coronation  of  George  III.,  was  presented  at 
Court,  and  received  a  handsome  donation  from  his  Majesty  for  the  fund. 
He  visited  Holland  before  his  return. 

In  1763,  he  was  commissioned,  with  the  Bev.  John  Brainerd,  by  the 
Synod,  to  take  a  missionary  tour  into  the  destitute  frontier  settlements. 
But  the  Indian  war  breaking  out  in  Western  Pennsylvania  about  that  time 
prevented  him  from  fulfilling  the  appointment. 

In  1764,  he  was  chosen  Moderator  of  the  Synod,  and  opened  its  next 
meeting  with  a  Sermon  from  Titus  iii.  8. 

In  1766,  the  Synod  again  took  up  the  subject  of  sending  a  mission  to 
explore  the  frontier  settlements,  and  to  {tseertain  the  condition  of  the  Indian 
tribes.  Messrs.  Beatty  and  Duffield  were  appointed  on  the  expedition. 
Mr.  Beatty  left  Philadelphia  on  the  12th  of  August,  1766,  and  on  the  4th 
day  reached  Carlible,  where  Mr.  Duffield  was  settled.  It  was  then  arranged 
that  Mr.  Beatty  should  go  and  preach  to  the  destitute  settlements  on  the 
Juniata,  whilst  Mr.  Duffield  should  explore  Path  Valley,  Fanet,  and  the 
Cove.  They  met  on  the  29th  at  Fort  Littleton,  and  then  proceeded  to 
Pittsburg,  where  they  arrived  on  the  5th  of  September.  After  remaining 
here  a  few  days,  and  preaching  with  considerable  effect,  they  passed  on  to 
the  Indian  town  called  Kighalampegha  on  the  Muskingum,  where  the  Chief 
of  the  Delaware  tribe  lived.  They  set  out  on  their  return  on  the  24th  of 
September,  and  Mr.  Beatty  reached  Neshaminy  on  the  15th  of  the  next 
month.     At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Synod,  they  report  that 

**  They  performed  their  mission  to  the  frontiers  and  among  the  Indians; — ^that  they 
found  on  the  frontiers  numbers  of  people  earnestly  desirous  of  forming  themselyes  into 
congregations,  and  declaring  their  willingness  to  exert  their  utmost  in  order  to  have  the 
Gospel  among  them,  but  in  circumstances  exceedingly  distressing  and  necessitous, 
from  the  late  calamities  of  the  war  in  these  parts;  that  they  visited  the  Indians  at  the 
chief  town  of  the  Delaware  nation,  on  the  Muskingum,  about  one  hundred  and  thirty 
miles  bevond  Fort  Pitt,  and  were  received  much  more  cheerfully  than  they  could  have 
expected ; — that  a  considerable  number  of  them  waited  on  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
with  peculiar  attention,  many  of  them  appearing  solemnly  concerned  about  the  great 
matters  of  religion ; — that  they  expressed  an  earnest  desire  of  having  f^irther  opportu- 
nities of  hearing  those  things ; — ^that  they  informed  them  that  several  other  tribes  of 
Indians  around  them  were  ready  to  join  with  them  in  receiving  the  Gospel,  and 
earnestly  desiring  an  opportunity — ^upon  the  whole,  that  there  does  appear  a  very 
agreeable  prospect  of  a  door  opening  for  the  Gospel  being  spread  among  those  poor 
benighted  savage  tribes.'' 

In  the  autumn  of  1767,  Mr.  Beatty  crossed  the  ocean,  a  second  time, 
with  a  view  to  obtain  the  best  medical  aid  in  the  case  of  his  wife,  who 
was  a£Bicted  with  a  cancer.  She,  however,  died  at  Greenock,  to  which  port 
the  vessel  was  bound, — shortly  after  their  arrival. 

Mr.  Beatty's  last  public  service  was  in  behalf  of  the  College  of  New 
Jersey.  He  had  been  appointed  one  of  its  Trustees  in  1763,  and  had  ever 
evinced  a  deep  interest  in  its  welfare.  The  College  being  greatly  in  need 
of  funds,  he  consented  to  visit  the  West  Indies  in  its  behalf;  but  soon  after 
reaching  the  Island  of  Barbadoes,  he  took  the  yellow  fever,  which  almost 
immediately  terminated  his  life.  He  died  at  Bridgeton,  on  the  13th  of 
August,  1772. 

Mr.  Beatty  published  a  Sermon  entitled  **  Double  honour  due  to  the 
laborious  Gospel  minister,"  preached  at  the  ordination  of  the  Bov.  William 
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»j,*  1756 ;  the  Jomntl  of  a  two  months  tour  among  the  frontier 
nhahitanta  of  PennaylTania,  1768 ;  a  Letter  to  the  Ber.  John  Bnldne, 
D.  D.,  in  which  the  theory  that  the  Indians  are  the  descendants  of  the  Ten 
Tribes  is  maintained  by  a  variety  of  arguments ;  and  Further  Remarks 
respecting  Indian  affairs,  containing  an  historical  account  of  what  has  been 
done  for  the  Indians  in  America. 

Mr.  Beatty  was  tho  father  of  eleven  children,  eight  of  whom  reached 
mature  life.  His  four  elder  sons  served  their  country  in  the  army  of  the 
Revolution.  John  was  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1772,  and  studied  medi- 
cine, but,  early  in  the  war,  raised  a  company,  was  taken  prisoner  at  Fort 
Lee,  and,  after  his  exchange,  succeeded  Dr.  Boudinot  as  Commissary  Gene- 
rd  of  Prisoners.  Ho  resided  principally  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  where  he  was 
t  mling  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  was  a  member  of  Congress 
firom  1783  to  1785,  and  from  1793  to  1795.  He  died  in  May  1826. 
Charles  Clinton^  the  second  son,  was  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1775,  and, 
instc^  of  entering  the  ministry,  as*he  had  intended,  entered  the  army,  and 
was  accidentally  shot  by  a  brother  officer  in  October,  1776.  Reading,  the 
tlurd  son,  was  studying  medicine  with  his  eldest  brother,  when  the  war 
eommenced,  and  received  an  Ensign's  commission  in  his  brother's  company. 
He  was  taken  prisoner  at  Fort  Lee,  and,  during  two  years*  captivity,  con- 
tinued his  studies,  and  afterwards  was  Surgeon  till  the  close  of  the  war. 
He  was,  for  many  years,  an  elder  in  the  church  at  Newtown,  Pa.,  and  died 
in  October,  1831.  Erkuries^  the  fourth  son,  was  preparing  for  College 
when  the  war  broke  out,  and  be  immediately  entered  the  army,  in  which 
he  continued  till  1793.  He  was  in  many  engagements,  and  was  severely 
wounded  at  German  town.  He  afterwards  resided  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  where 
he  died  February  3,  1823.  The  Rev.  Charies  C.  Beatty,  D.  D.  of  Steu- 
benville,  0.,  is  his  son,  and  only  living  descendant.  Mr.  Beatty's  fifth 
son,  George,  entered  the  navy,  and  was  lost  at  sea. 

FROM  THE  REV.  CHARLES  C.  BEATTY,  D.  D. 

Steubenville,  Ohio,  February  21, 1857. 
Dear  Brother :  As  my  grandfather  has  been  dead  nearly  a  hundred  years,  the 
knowledge  that  I  have  concerning  him  is  chiefly  traditional.  Accounts  agree 
ia  representing  him  as  a  minister  of  great  activity,  enterprise,  and  industry,  both 
in  his  own  congregation,  and  as  a  missionary  through  tho  churches;  often  visit 
ing  and  preaching  in  distant  vacant  places,  and  bringing  their  cases  before  the 
judicatories  of  the  Church.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  very  constant  attendant 
on  these  judicatories,  and  to  have  been  appointed  on  many  and  important  com- 
mittees.    Almost  always  was  he  on  the  committee  on  the  College  of  New  Jersey; 

■  William  Raxsist  was  the  son  of  James  Ramsey, — an  excellent  man,  who  emigrated  fh>m 
IreUsid ;  and  a  brother  of  Dr.  David  Ramsey  of  South  Carolina,  the  distingnished  historian. 
lit  vtViA  l)om  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa. ;  was  graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1754: 
and,  while  preparing  for  the  ministry j,  was  selected  tis  a  suitable  person  to  unite  the  congre^- 
tioii  in  Fairfield,  N.  J.,  then  in  a  divided  state.  From  considerations  of  expediency,  l^anng 
so  the  peculiar  state  of  the  congreeation,  he  went  to  Connecticut,  and  was  licensed  by  the 
iisociation  of  the  Eastern  district  of  Fairfield  County.  ]Ie  was  received  by  the  Abington  Pres- 
bytery, May  11,  1756,  and  was  ordained  and  installed  at  Fairfield,  on  the  1st  of  Deoembes  fol- 
lowing, lie  was  married  to  Sarah  Sealy  of  Cohanzy.  lie  died  November  5, 1771,  aged  thirty- 
idn«;  and  a  glowing  Eulogy  was  pronounced  upon  him  by  his  brother-in-law,  Dr.  Jonathan 
Elmer,  which  was  published.  The  inscription  upon  his  monument  is — ^'Beneath  this  stone  lie 
bterred  the  remains  of  the  Rev.  William  Ramsey,  M.  A.,  for  sixteen  years  a  faithful  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  this  place,  whoso  superior  genins  and  native  eloqdenoe  shone  so 
eonspicuonsly  in  the  pulpit,  as  to  command  the  attention  and  gain  the  esteem  of  all  his  bearera. 
la  erery  sitnation  of  life  he  discharged  his  duty  faithfully.  He  lived  greaUy  Teiy«Q\«^)  ix4 
died  noivenally  lamented.'' 
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on  tlM  Bissioiis  to  tlie  IndianB;  on  the  ftrnds  of  the  Ghoidi;  and  other 
bvtimss, — M  appoMs  from  the  Eeoords  of  Sjnod.    The  estoeB  in  whkk  he 
held  bj  his  hrelhrai  lor  aeel,  fidelity,  and  ahilitj,  a|ipean  from  his  bein^ 
entnisted  with  the  most  important  and  ddicate  interests  of  the  Church. 

He  was  a  warm  friend  of  his  oonntry  and  its  liberties,  and  being  also  of  a  mar> 
thkl  spirit,  which  he  inherited  frtun  his  &ther,  and  commonicated  to  his  diildicn, 
he  was  their  appointed  Chaplain  to  the  Proiincial  forces  raised  for  the  defence 
oftheftimtiers.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  the  following  incident  is  said  to  haTo 
octmied: — A  recmiting  officer  had  been  sent  to  his  neigfabonrhood.  After  some 
time,  Mr.  Beattr  met  him,  and  asked  after  his  soecess— when  he  was  inliMined 
that  he  was  greatlj  dtscooraged.  as  rerr  few  senned  wBlii^  to  engage  for  the 
serrice.  I  am  sorrr  to  hear  it,  said  Mr.  Beattj — it  o^ght  not  to  be  so, — hni 
what  is  to  be  done?  Then  he  asked  the  offictf  if  he  shoold  be  at  chnrch  on  the 
next  daj,  which  was  the  Sabbath,  and  was  answered  in  the  aflirmatiTe.  The 
nazt  daj,  at  the  dose  of  the  exercises,  he  ssid  to  his  eongregatian, — "  The 
saTSges  haxe  attacked  the  frt>ntier  settlements  and  are  mnrdering  evr  fellow^ 
citiams.  The  GoTemor  has  made  a  call  fof  Tclnntccrs  to  march  with  a  view  to 
resist  and  drire  them  back«  bat  I  regret  to  learn  that  it  is  no«  tctj  promptlj 
met.  It  is  certainlr  som^bodr^s  datr  to  go;  and  I  haTe  detctmined,  if  the 
PresbTterr  allows  me,  to  olRfr  my  sierriccs  as  Chaplain,  and  thws  do  mr  part. 
Of  conrse  it  will  be  Terr  pleasant  fear  me  to  hare  the  ccmpasr  of  anr  of  tlie 
congregation,  cw  mj  neighbours,  who  mar  feel  h  their  datj  to  go."  The  lesnh 
was  that,  dvriag  the  next  week,  the  recmitiBg  ofteer  was  ab&e  to  tai^  alcett  a 
hnmdred  Tolnatcers  fr«m  that  ridnitT.  A  passport,  which  he  reoorvid  a  few 
Tenia  aller^  ft«im  tjOTetnor  INenn  of  I^BnnsrlTania,  cnmmf mrf  t  thag : — ^^  Whereas 
the  Rer,  Mr.  Charles  Beattr  hath  informed  me  that  he  prcfOKs  to  go  ea  a  tvt* 
age  to  the  West  India  Ulaads,  in  older  to  se&it  henefoctmmi  for  a  pniUie  scmi- 
anrr  af  VeamiBa;^  in  a  ne^KMcrtsg  Prc^riBce,  and  hath  rh^vestcd  mj  passfiort 
and  recoatmeeidation — thetsie  ant  to  certifr  that  the  said  Ifr.  Bcassr  fcat^  resaoed 
manx  xvai^  in  thi«  Pn>Tr=KY,  withra  a  few  mz^  of  th2$  dcr.  and  darmc  t^  '^^st 
V  frvea  a  spirit  «f  am^st  asui  ^vy  to  iis  <cca3CiT.  he  exyBced  kim^iciEf  ti»  CTvat 
a:^  a  xv^£xc<<r.  asc  ^lerr^  a:  tb^  c^paacr  <ti  Chafofs  tff  the 
forces^  ani  thas  he  is  a  mizasser  v^f  x3kS,Hcbcni  nfgntriimn  for  asegrisx 
and  BM«ieratis>s:  X%*w,  Iv"-**     TVi?  w^i*  '^Ltec  Aye3  14.  ITT*;  aaii 


»  ttsvd  be  ii*T«»:r  FrtT%?^T  ^  New  Jersey,  21  a  2i* 


■If 


It  ts  abtfUBl  thirtT-ivr  jwLTf  apr  ihas.  afte-  gcmthumr  a  a  fasaZ 
m  ^he  X«rth  fnrt  ^  BtBck:^  0?«:x^.  IV. — Skarac  W«ii  sttsbmc  »  t^  aH«c«e  ef 
aged  m«m.Wr,  hf  ma«e  t;^  sue  ^ax  inZf^waar  remarks: — ^  T%i»  Im  straotOL  I 
iHard  in  Amecxm^  wm:  ftvm  ihe  Err.  C&isr^  Bkeassj  -it:  Xefftaaicnr — the 
lait  I  haw  heard,  k  frem  hns  gruicwa  tC  lihe  saasir  naBK.  I  ^uihiti  as  P^i!*- 
<Ai^hin^  a  yumth  ^rf*  tweafir  jwhts  <i€  ace.  ami*  ha^aig  »m 
miaiT,  wins  aaBaMdmaieihr  i^ere^     TW  niT  ;ftAer  mjr  arri^a£ 

«  m  ^  -m 

I  wvnt  wifih  SILT  j;wai&  ai^  hear  Jfer.  B«ssc^  Troaca.     He  _ 

bv  ^  cvoKc^ecafiani:^    W^^a  ^  •ame  3xs^  «av  ciardk..  I    lonenvii 
«evf9««i  aak£  i^nftae  nr  9i«tn£  9ieRiH»  -ni  lizs^  waj  le  ^e  9ni9aL.ami 
wns^  ^b«t  ^b»  wns^  te  cmsnraL. — ai  eniuuje  w^ktv  lihm  waeF  arksuB^  ir 
faysCKwDKr  wcQanscumH;^  s«>  ;£bifi  ^  aze^  lAr  Tcxjvr  iir  ^^ 
a  i«CT  !!E«^  a3i£  jammoeii  s^mkar.  hm.  hi 

lai  jvascteigthr  .r>«>  4««nr  larn  if  los  miiicniii*?-     IS:  was  mbi  ?&mt 
W  MmUl  ^itts  n<ee«€  ac  imat  tihr  adAnnra  if  urj  rf  im  iiiiiil  injnuiii   «r  th» 
MMe  vflT  ittj  ^leanipir.     Oft  i^  jkkt  fem  I  anii  ^rane  £nnatii«g<e:  lir. 

^  ":^tml?nhDii     ^ Tm: Wi«  nnw winlL'^ sni )» — -^^ftmxa 

wniar 
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iBceoed  here."  Tliis  was  about  fifty-fire  jeara  a^,  and  I  nerer  saw  him  agani» — 
having  soon  after  left  that  neighbourhood;  but  I  have  not  forgotten  his  manner 
and  words,  and  the  impression  thej  made  upon  me.  Being  desirous  of  hearing 
his  grandson,  I  have  come  out  with  difficulty,  and  may  never  hear  another  ser- 
mon.    It  so  happened  that  he  never  was  out  again,  and  died  not  long  after. 

Mr.  Beattj  seems  usually  to  have  made  his  preparations  for  the  pulpit  with- 
out writing,  as  no  manuscript  sermons  have  been  found  among  his  papers;  jet 
he  was  one  of  the  most  popular  preachers  of  his  day,  though  not  probably  a  pro- 
found theologian.  The  daughter  of  Dr.  Sproat  of  Philadelphia  said  that  no 
minister,  who  assisted  her  father,  was  more  universally  acceptable  than  Mr. 
Beatty,  both  to  that  congregation  and  to  others,  and  that  her  father  was  always 
pleased  to  have  his  services  among  them. 

Mr.  Beatty  was  particularly  desirous  that  his  children  should  have  the  best 
education  which  the  times  and  the  country  afforded,  and  his  training  of  them  at 
home  was  of  the  most  thorough  kind,  both  intellectual  and  religious.  All  lUt 
the  impress  of  his  character  upon  them  in  their  future  lives.  At  his  death,  he 
left  to  his  children  a  considerable  estate,  which  was  almost  entirely  evaporated 
in  the  subsequent  depreciation  of  continental  money,  so  that  none  of  them  derived 
much  benefit  from  their  patrimony. 

Very  truly  and  affectionately  yours, 

CHARLES  C.  BEATTY. 


-•♦■ 


JAMES  SPROAT,  D.  D.* 

1743—1793. 

James  Sproat  was  bom  at  Scituatc,  Mass.,  April  11, 1722.  He  was 
graduated  at  Yalo  College  in  1741,  in  the  same  class  with  Grovemor  William 
Livingston  of  New  Jersey,  Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins  of  Newport,  and  Dr.  Buell  of 
Long  Island.  He  entered  College,  careless  of  his  immortal  interests,  and 
continued  so  during  the  greater  part  of  his  course;  but,  some  little  time  before 
he  graduated,  Gilbert  Tennent,  on  his  memorable  tour  through  New  Eng- 
land, Tisitod  New  Haven,  and  preached  in  a  manner  that,  by  the  blessing 
of  God,  gave  a  new  direction  to  his  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  changed  the 
entire  complexion  of  his  life.  Tennent  was  afterwards  settled  in  Philadel* 
phia,  and  Mr.  Sproat  became  his  successor.  It  was  a  noticeable  providence 
that  Tennent,  in  preaching  a  sermon,  in  a  part  of  the  country  remote  from 
his  residence,  and  to  an  audience  who  were  all  or  nearly  all  strangers  to 
him,  should  have  been  instrumental  of  the  conversion  of  an  individual,  who 
was  destined  to  enter  into  his  labours,  after  he  had  himself  entered  into  his 
rest. 

Having  gone  through  the  requisite  course  of  preparation  for  the  ministry, 
he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  soon  received  a  call  to  settle  in  the  Fourth 
Congregational  Church  in  Guilford,  Conn.  Ho  accepted  the  call,  and  was 
ordained  August  23,  1743.  Here  he  laboured  with  great  zeal,  popularity, 
and  success,  for  about  twenty-five  years.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Tennent, 
the  church  in  Philadelphia,  of  which  he  had  been  pastor, — as  has  been 

•  Oreen'i  Fun.  S«rm.— Aoemb.  Min.  Bfag.  I.— Allen'i  Biog.  Diet.— Mass.  Ilift.  Coll. 
X.— Original  Leiten  and  Diary  of  Dr.  Sproat. 
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already  intimated, — directed  their  attention  towards  Mr  Sproat,  as  a  snit- 
able  person  to  be  iiis  successor ;  and,  accordingly,  in  October,  1768j  lie 
resigned  his  charge  at  Ghiilford,  and;  shortly  after,  was  installed  over  the 
church  to  which  he  had  been  called.  He  continued  sole  pastor  till  1787, 
when  he  was  relieved  from  a  portion  of  his  labours  by  the  settlement  of  Mr. 
(afterwards  Dr.)  Ashbel  Green. 

In  1780,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  College  of  New  Jersey. 

The  year  1793  was  signalized  by  the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever  in 
Philadelphia,  in  its  most  malignant  form,  and  to  an  appalling  extent.  The 
family  of  Dr.  Sproat  was  almost  annihilated  by  it.  Himself,  his  wife,  his 
eldest  son  and  his  wife,  and  his  youngest  daughter,  became  its  victims. 
He  remained  in  the  city,  ministering  to  the  dying  and  the  afflicted,  as  far 
as  his  waning  strength  would  permit,  until  the  disease  attacked  him  in  all 
its  virulence.  I  find  among  my  papers  the  following  letter  to  his  son  John^ 
who  was  then  absent  from  home,  dated  **  Friday,  October  11th,  one  o'clock 
P.  M." — just  one  week  before  his  own  death.  From  a  postscript  added  by 
his  daughter,  it  appears  that  the  fever  was  upon  him  at  that  time. 

'*  Dear  John :  Your  poor  old  trembling  father  must  be  the  sorrowful 
messenger  of  grief  upon  grief  to  you.  Your  brother  William  is  no  more — 
he  departed  this  life  about  ten  o'clock  this  morning,  I  trust  for  a  better. 
I  was  there  when  he  died.  I  shall  attend  his  remains  tq  his  lonely  house, 
the  grave,  at  six  o'clock.  Your  sister  Olive  has  been  with  him  all  the  time 
of  his  sickness,  night  and  day.  Poor  creature, —  God  has  hitherto  supported 
her,  and  I  pray  He  may  still.  Maria,  very  sick,  knows  not  of  her  husband's 
death :  there  are  some  hopes  of  her.  Your  mother,  exceedingly  feeble,  has 
not  been  able  to  see  her  son.  I  am  so  myself,  but  have  seen  him  twice  a 
day.  His  child  is  at  our  house  -with  a  nurse.  We  are  all  dying  in  the  city 
daily.  The  Lord  prepare  us.  Oh,  my  son,  you  have  often  heard  the  neces- 
sity of  repentance  towards  God,  and  faith  towards  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Now,  now,  it  is  abundantly  necessary.  Oh,  pray  for  it ;  turn  all  your 
attention  to  it.  What  is  the  world  and  all  the  things  in  it,  to  an  interest 
in  Christ  and  his  great  salvation !  The  Lord  have  mercy  on  you  all.  Pray, 
*  pray  for  yourself,  and  pray  for  us.  You'll  stay  where  you  are,  and  may 
God  preserve  you.  James  Sproat." 

On  the  23d  of  August  preceding  the  date  of  this  letter,  he  completed  half 
a  century  as  an  ordained  minister;  and,  from  that  period,  he  had  seemed  to 
be  living  in  constant  expectation  of  death,  and  a  large  portion  of  his  waking 
hours  were  spent  in  private  devotional  exercises.  His  domestic  afflictions, 
severe  as  they  were,  be  endured  without  the  least  repining.  At  the  funeral 
of  his  son,  whose  death  is  referred  to  in  the  above  letter,  he  evinced  the 
very  sublimity  of  Christian  mourning.  Treuibling  with  age,  with  disease 
already  fastened  upon  him,  he  followed  the  corpse  of  his  beloved  son  to  the 
grave,  and,  after  it  was  deposited,  leaning  on  his  staff,  he  pronounced  only 
these  words, — '*  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away,  blessed  be 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  Amen."  His  own  death  took  place  on  the  18th  of 
October,  1793,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age.  He  continued  in 
possession  of  his  mental  faculties  to  the  last.  After  he  had  lost  the  power 
of  speech,  he  was  asked  if  he  still  experienced  the  sustaining  influences  of  the 
Gospel,  and  he  answered  affirmatively,  by  lifting  up  his  hand  and  his  eyea 
to  Heaven. 
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There  were  the  most  eabstantial  demonstrations  of  grief  in  connection 
vith  lus  fnneral.  The  more  common  mode  of  conveying  a  corpse  to  the 
gsaTe,  daring  the  ravages  of  the  pestilence,  was  on  a  cart, — somotimes  on  a 
hearse ;  and  the  attendants  consisted  only  of  the  person  who  drovo  the  car- 
riage, the  grave  digger,  and,  in  a  few  instances,  two  or  three  mourning 
friends.  But,  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Sproat,  the  people  who  had  mot  at  the 
ehnrch  for  prayer,  formed  a  procession  of  about  fifty  persons,  and  some  pious 
n^roes  voluntarily  offered  to  carry  the  bier. 

Dr.  Sproat 's  colleague,  Dr.  Green,  was  absent  from  the  city  at  the  time 
of  his  death ;  but,  immediately  on  his  return,  he  preached  a  Funeral  Sermon, 
from  Psalm  czvi.  15,  which  was  published. 

Dr.  Green,  in  the  sermon  above  referred  to,  thus  describes  the  character 
of  his  venerable  colleague : — 

"  In  his  natural  temper,  he  used  often  to  tell  me  that  he  was  easily  susceptihle  of 
paasion.  If  it  was  so,  it  is  certain  that,  like  the  sage  of  antiquity',*  he  wa»  remarkabU 
for  his  victory  over  u,  and  for  those  virtues  which  are  its  opposites.  Patience,  mode- 
ntion,  indulgence,  and  forbearance,  were  leading  features  in  his  general  character. 
Meekness  and  affection  distinguished  him  highly.  Not  only  in  the  near  relations  of 
huband,  father,  and  master,  did  they  render  him  most  dear  and  exemplary,  but  in  ali 
his  iatercourse  with  the  world  they  shone  out  in  the  mildest  and  most  amiable  light. 
His  candour,  chanty,  and  tenderness  appeared  on  all  occasions,  and  gained  him,  in  a 
peculiar  degree,  the  respect  and  affection  of  almost  all  descriptions  of  persons.  He 
wis  tree  from  all  disguise.  He  was  '  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  there  was  no  guile.' 
You  saw,  at  once,  the  man  yon  would  always  see.  Such  a  man  was  peculiarly  formed 
for  lasting  friendship  and  unreserved  confidence.  They  could  scarcely  be  avoided  by 
one  who  was  often  with  him.  Between  him  and  myself,  therefore,  they  subsisted  in  a 
manner  which  fills  mo  with  a  mournful  pleasure  to'  recollect,  and  the  loss  of  which  I 
most  sensibly  realize  and  deplore.  In  a  collegiate  charge  of  nearly  seven  years,  not 
one  cold,  or  distant,  or  formal  word  ever  passed  between  us;  not  the  slightest  aliena- 
tion interrupted  our  harmony.  On  all  occasions,  he  treated  me  like  a  father,  and  like 
a  father,  I  can  truly  say,  I  loved  and  honoured  liim.  His  usual  appellation  in  addressing 
me  was,  *  my  son:' — and  had  I  been  his  son  by  the  ties  of  nature,  as  well  as  in  the 
bonds  of  the  Gospel,  he  could  scarcely  have  treated  me  with  more  affection,  or  more 
sincerely  regarded  my  interest  as  his  own.  •••••• 

**  In  scholastic  attainments  he  was  a  good  proficient.  Of  those  which  are  denomi- 
nated the  learned  languages,  he  was  a  considerable  master.  Ue  loved  all  the  pursuits  and 
interests  of  science;  and  I  have  heard  him  lament  that  his  urgent  calls  to  active  service 
in  early  life  left  him  so  little  time  to  become  accurate  in  some  of  the  departments  of 
Uterature. 

"  In  the  study  of  Divinity  he  had  mode  a  progress  that  was  truly  great  and  enviable. 
It  was  his  delight,  and  he  pursued  it  incessantly.  A  man  has  seldom  been  seen,  who 
had  a  more  complete  knowledge  or  a  more  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. His  great  readiness  in  quoting  and  applying  them  in  a  pertinent  manner,  in  his 
public  addresses,  you  have  all  observed^  and  many  of  you,  I  trust,  will  remember  as 
the  means  of  your  spiritual  edification.  He  had  made  deep  researches  into  systematic, 
casuistic  and  polemic  Divinity.  On  these  subjects  he  read  much  in  some  of  the  last 
years  of  his  life.  *  My  own  sentiments,'  said  he,  *  in  regard  to  the  essentials  of  religion, 
I  believe,  are  fixed.  But  I  find  much  entertainment,  and  I  think  some  advantage,  in 
reading  books  of  this  description.' 

''  In  his  discourses  from  the  pulpit,  he  loved  to  dwell  on  the  fundamental  and  pecu- 
liar doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  which  he  regarded  as  a  system  of  pure  grace  and  mercy, 
abasing  the  sinner  to  the  dust,  and  exalting  God  in  the  highest.  When  the  train  of  his 
address  led  him  to  speak  on  the  experimental  part  of  religion,  he  was  excellent  and 
edif^'ing  in  a  singular  degree.  •  •  •  •  nfs  public  prayers  were  remarkable  for  a 
vein  of  piety  and  fervour  seldom  equalled.  He  had  a  certain  copiousness  of  expres- 
sion and  engagedncss  of  manner  in  this  Divine  service,  which  could  arise  ftom  no 
other  sonrce  than  the  familiar  intercourse  of  his  own  soul  with  Hoaven. 

"  In  his  personal  religion  he  was  truly  eminent.  His  life  and  example  exhibited  a 
most  amiable  view  of  the  influence  and  efficacy  of  the  Gospel  principles  on  the  human 
heart  and  character.  Unfeigned  humility, — that  ornament  of  every  other  grace,  had 
become  a  habit  of  his  soul,  and  appeared  in  all  his  deportment.  Having  studied  long 
and  made  great  proficiency  in  the  School  of  Christ,  he  had  learned  the  hard  lesson  of 

*  Sooratsi. 
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thinking  in  a  very  lowly  manner  of  himself.    His  charity  for  others  was  oncoi 
extensive.    It  led  him  to  hope  the  hest.  where  there  was  any  prohability  on  w] 
hope  could  be  founded.    His  Ikith  was  built  on  the  sure  foundations  of  the  Gkw 
and  it  supported  him  in  the  most  trying  hour.    In  some  of  his  last  moments  he 
'  AH  my  expectations  for  eternity  rest  on  the  infinite  grace  of  God^  abounding  throi 
the  finished  righteousness  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.' '' 

FROM  THOMAS  BRADFORD,  Esq. 

Philadelphia,  December  81, 1850. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir :  My  reminiscences  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sproat,  concerning  whom 
you  inquire,  have  respect  to  a  period  when  I  was  quite  young,  and  of  course  aro 
not  very  extended;  but  the  little  that  I  do  remember  concerning  him,  I  am  happy 
to  communicate,  in  compliance  with  your  request.  My  parents  were  both  memben 
of  his  congregation,  and  my  mother  a  member  of  his  church;  and  one  of  my 
early  recollections  of  him  is  his  coming  to  my  father's  house  in  the  autumn  of 
1785,  to  officiate  at  the  baptism  of  my  youngest  sister.  At  that  day,  it  wif 
common  to  administer  the  ordinance  in  private.    * 

Dr.  Sproat,  as  I  remember  him,  was  a  venerable  looking  man.    He  always  wortf^ 
the  wig  and  the  cocked  hat,  according  to  the  usage  of  aged  ministers  at  thilll 
period.     He  possessed  a  benevolent  countenance ;  his  manners  were  gentle  taif 
courteous;  his  speech  conciliating  and  kind,  especially  towards  the  youthflil  pi||  tf 
of  his  flock,  who  were  attracted  to  him  by  his  paternal  and  affectionate  treatmial^ 
of  them.     He  was  accustomed  to  hear  them  say  their  Catechism;  and  if  a^f/ ' 
one  was  not  perfect  in  his  lesson,  instead  of  severely  reproving  him,  he  would 
gently  lay  his  hand  upon  his  head  and  say, — *'  Take  care,  my  dear  child,  andv 
get  your  lessor)  better  next  time.''     As  the  venerable  man  declined  in  strengi^ 
and  vigour,  his  preaching,  of  course,  lost,  in  some  degree,  its  interest,  and  tllS 
junior  pastor,  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Ashbel  Green,  who  was  then  in  his  eaiff' 
prime,  became,  especially  to  the  younger  part  of  the  congregation,  the  cbStt' 
object  of  attraction;  and  sometimes  they  even  absented  themselves  from  ehurek 
in  the  afternoon,  when  it  was  known  that  Dr.  Sproat  was  to  occupy  the  pulpit* 
Some  of  the  Doctor's  friends  indiscreetly  alluded  to  this  circumstance  inoott** 
versation  with  him,  by  way  of  finding  fault;  but  he  mildly,  and  with  the  kind*  ' 
est  spirit,  replied, — *'  This  is  natural,  and  therefore  not  to  be  complained  of :  ht 
must  increase,  but  I  must  decrease." 

I  never  knew  of  Dr.  Sproat's  publishing  more  than  a  single  sermon,  and  thtl 
was  one  preached  on  the  death  of  Whitefield,  in  October,  1770.     It  is  hi|^ilj  . 
evangelical  in  its  character,  and  contains  a  lively  and  graphic  delincatton  dT  , 
Whitefield's  prominent  qualities.     I  will  give  you  a  brief'  extract  from  it:— 

**  Being  a  good  man,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  faith,  fired  with  a  flamiflf 
zeal  for  his  Lord  and  Master,  filled  with  bowels  of  tenderness  and  compassiiMI' 
to  immortal  souls,  and  favoured  with  more  than  Ciceronian  eloquence,  he  soon 
became  the  wonder  of  the  world,  as  a  preacher. 

''As  a  speaker,  he  was  furnished  with  such  admirable  talents,  with  such  wm 
easy  method  of  address,  and  was  such  a  perfect  roaster  of  the  art  of  persuamaOy 
that  he  triumphed  over  the  passions  of  the  most  crowded  auditory  with  all  tha 
charms  of  sacred  eloquence. 

"  Such  were  the  impressions  of  the  Eternal  Majesty  upon  his  mind,  that  lii 
habitually  lived  as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible.  He  lived  with  a  wise  referenot^ 
to  futurity,  and  maintained  a  close  walk  with  God.  Prayer  was  his  sonl^i 
delight.  •  •  •  Praise  was  an  employment  in  which  his  soul  was  exceed- 
ingly delighted.  In  this  exercise,  he  often  appeared  to  anticipate  the  sacred 
pleasures  of  the  upper  world.  His  work  was  done,  and  We  have  good  reason  to 
believe  it  was  well  done.  He  lived  long  enough  to  perform  an  excellent  part  on 
this  stage  of  action;  to  exemplify  a  life  of  virtue  and  piety;  to  sound  the  Qoepd 
trumpet  through  almost  the  whole  of  the  British  empire;  and  to  gather  in  a 
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IHntifiil  hanrwi  of  predoos  souls  to  the  Redeemer,  that  shsU  be  as  so  many 
j^vUing  diamonds  in  that  ontamished  crown  of  glory,  which  adorns  his  yictori 
wm  hrow.     He  liyed  God's  time,  which  is  the  best  time." 
Bigretting  my  inability  to  comply  more  fully  with  your  request, 

I  remain  your  friend  and  brother  in  Christ, 

THOMAS  BRADFORD. 


-♦♦- 


JOHN  ROAN  * 

1744—1775. 

John  Roan  was  bom  in  Ireland,  about  the  year  1716,  and  was  brought 
ip  A  weaver.  He  came  to  this  country  in  his  youth,  and  studied  for  some 
Ibie  *t  the  Log  College.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  **  New  Side  " 
PjMbytery  of  Newcastle.  As  early  as  1741,  he  was  engaged  in  teaching 
a^Bunmar  school  on  the  Neshaminy ;  for  Dr.  Rodgers  of  New  York  (accord- 
■g  to  Dr.  Miller)  entered  his  school  there  that  year,  and  continued  in  it 
Mveral  years  afterwards. 

In  the  winter  of  1744,  the  Presbytery  of  Newcastle  with  which  Mr. 
Imii  was  connected,  sent  him  on  a  missionary  tour  to  Virginia.  He 
inftched  with  great  effect  in  Hanover,  and  the  neighbouring  counties ;  and 
any  in  different  places  were  awakened  and  hopefully  converted  through 
)m  infltrumentality.  He  was  bold,  energetic,  earnest,  but  had  less  of  cau- 
tion and  prudence  than  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed, 
Hfttired.  He  inveighed  against  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  with 
pnat  freedom,  charging  them  not  only  with  neglect  of  their  official  duties, 
bl  with  gross  moral  delinquencies.  His  offensive  statements  and  scathing 
atire  quickly  attracted  the  attention  of  the  parish  clergy  and  their  friends; 
ad  they  resolved  that  he  should  no  longer  be  tolerated.  Affidavits  were 
Ui  before  Governor  Gk)och,  representing  that  this  man  was  not  only  ear- 
leitly  engaged  in  efforts  at  proselytism,  but  had  actually  been  guilty  of 
UMphemy.  The  matter  came  before  the  Grand  Jury ;  and,  after  the  Gov- 
«lor  had  delivered  a  vehement  charge,  they  agreed  to  *' present  John 
lian  for  reflecting  upon  and  vilifying  the  Established  Religion,  in  divers 
mnons,  preached  at  the  house  of  Joshua  Morris  in  James  City  Parish,  on 
tke  7th,  8th,  and  9th  of  January,  before  a  numerous  audience  unlawfully 
UMmbled.*'  Mr.  Roan  returned  to  Pennsylvania,  before  the  meeting  of 
tha  Court  at  which  this  charge  was  given.  The  charge  was  published,  and 
SI  order  forbidding  any  meetings  of  '*  Moravians,  Muggletonians,  and  New 
lights,'*  was  issued.  The  people  of  Hanover  laid  the  case  before  the 
Synod  of  New  York  in  May,  1745 ;  and  the  Synod  sent,  by  the  hands  of 
MMBn.  Gilbert  Tennent  and  Samuel  Finley,  an  address  to  the  Governor. 
These  gentlemen  were  very  graciously  received  by  His  Excellency,  who 
nadily  granted  them  liberty  to  preach  at  Hanover.  Before  their  arrival, 
the  individual  who  had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  inflaming  the  govem- 
BMBt  against  Mr.  Roan,  and  who  was  believed  to  have  done  it  at  the  expense 
of  perjuring  himself,  had  fled  never  to  return.    The  trial  came  on,  on  the* 
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19th  of  October ;  but  tbe  six  witnesses  cited  by  the  Attorney  General,  ftdly 
proved  that  he  had  attered  none  of  the  expressions  imputed  to  him,  and  the 
indictment  was  dropped. 

In  1745,  Mr.  Roan  was  settled  over  the  united  congregations  of  Paxton, 
Derry,  and  Moantjoy.  The  union  of  the  Synods  placed  him  in  Donegal 
Presbytery,  and  points  of  difference  continually  arose,  which  admitted  of 
no  concessions.  The  licensing  of  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  William 
Edmeston  was  a  trial  of  strength.  He  was  a  student  of  Sampson  Smith,* 
and  had  been  a  prominent  witness  in  hb  defence, — which  was  any  thing  else 
than  a  recommendation  in  the  view  of  Roan ;  and,  at  the  close  of  his  exam* 
ination  for  licensure,  Roan  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  with  what  the  maj<»>- 
ity  had  accepted  as  evidence  of  the  young  man's  piety.  Edmeston  subse- 
quently prosecuted  Roan  for  various  offences ;  the  sum  of  which,  however, 
was  that  he  was  a  party  and  a  principal  mover  in  a  conspiracy  to  destroy 
Smith  by  perjured  or  dishonest  witnesses.  The  trial  was  protracted ;  tri* 
vial  questions  almost  without  number  were  asked  ;  and  the  whole  was  ftppi^ 
rently  a  matter  of  studied  annoyance.  In  1765,  Edmeston  appealed  to  tfce 
Synod,  and  the  Presbytery  also  referred  the  case  to  them,  and  a  large  tai 
respectable  committee  was  appointed  to  determine  the  affair.  The  matter 
was  finally  dropped,  and  Edmeston  went  to  England  for  holy  orders. 

Mr.  Roan  continued  his  labours  with  the  congregations  over  which  he 
was  first  placed,  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  informed  the  Presbytery, 
on  one  occasion,  that  his  congregations  were  deeply  indebted  to  him;  and 
there  is  also  a  record  of  his  having  been  sent  as  a  missionary  for  eight 
weeks,  to  the  South  Branch  of  the  Potomac.  But  the  notices  of  him  that 
remain  are  so  few  and  scattered,  that  they  only  give  us  a  clue  to  his  oharae- 
ter  and  his  course. 

He  died  on  the  3d  of  October,  1775,  aged  fifty-nine  years.  He  lies 
buried  at  Derry,  beneath  a  stone  that  bears  the  following  inscription : — 
'*  Beneath  this  stone  are  deposited  the  remains  of  an  able  and  fiiithftd, 
courageous  and  successful  minister  of  Jesus  Christ.*' 

*  Sampson  Smith  came  from  Ireland,  and  wac  received  by  Donegal  Presbjteiy,  April  !» 
1750.  HiB  ordination  was  retried  to  the  Synod  in  1752,  and  in  the  spring  of  that  j«ur,  ht 
■jpeni  eight  Sabbaths  in  Virginia.  IIo  was  settled  at  Chestnut  Level,  and  was  married  to  a 
dan^ter  of  the  Rev.  Adam  Boyd  of  Octorora.  He  taught  an  Academy,  for  many  yeMi,  with 
great  sncoees.  The  onion  of  the  Synods  placed  him  in  connection  with  the  New  Side  min^tens 
and  a  oharse  of  intemperance  being  preferred  against  him,  he  regarded  them  as  the  moren  of 
it;  while  they  viewed  the  Old  Side  men  as  determined  to  clear  him,  by  exdading  aU  the  eiH* 
denoe  <m  which  the  proeeontion  relied.  The  result  was  that  ho  was  acquitted;  and  the  proeceM- 
tion  appealed  to  the  Synod>  who,  by  a  committee,  took  up  the  whole  matter  ae  novo,  and  vlti- 
mately  judged  that  he  was  worthy  of  at  least  a  decree  of  censure.  He  withdrew  ftom  the 
Synod;  j^ed  the  Newcastle  Presbyterv  in  1768;  and  was  suspended  the  next  vear,  bat  wai 
restored  in  1771.  The  Synod  then  sent  him  to  the  South  Branch  of  the  Potomac  for  six  montks, 
and  the  next  year  for  two  months.  His  suspension  was  renewed  in  1774,  Mid  wu  iiefvr 
removed.    His  death  was  in  consequence  of  being  struck  by  lightning. 

[Adam  Botd,  mentioned  above,  was  bom  at  Bally-money,  Ireland,  in  1602.  He  eame  to 
New  England  as  a  probationer  abont  1723.  He  had  formed  a  purpose  to  return  to  bia  native 
ooiintiy,  and  with  a  view  to  this,  had  received  from  Cotton  Mather  a  commendatory  eertiSeatet 
dated  June  10,  1724.  Having,  however,  formed  an  attachment  to  a  young  lady  on  this  side 
the  water,  he  subsequently  ohaoced  his  purpose,  and  determined  to  remain  in  this  eountiy.  M^ 
was  taken  under  the  care  of  the  Newcastle  Presbytery  in  July,  1725,  and  in  September  fisUov* 
ing  received  a  <»I1  jfVom  the  congregations  in  Octorora  and  Peqnea,  Pa.  This  call  he  aceepted, 
aM  in  October  following  was  ordained  at  Octorora.  The  Forn  of  Braadywine  eompoeedpaiicf 
his  field,  UU  1734.  In  the  division  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  a  large  part  of  his  ooiu(rega- 
tion  went  to  the  New  Side,  and  as  his  own  sympathies  were  with  the  Tyid  Side,  be  asked  leave 
(August,  1741)  to  aceept  of  an  invitation  given  him  by  a  fhustion  of  the  Brandywlae  Cm^pm' 

Siion,  which  adhered  to  the  Old  Side,  and  offered  to  pay  for  half  his  time.  His  relation  to 
is  part  of  his  charge  was  dissolved  (very  irregularly  according  to  his  own  statenent)  In  ITftS. 
He  died  on  the  23d  of  November,  1768.  On  his  tomb-stone  u  insoribed—*<  Forty- fov  yean 
pastor  of  this  chnreh."] 
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DAVID  BOSTWICK  » 

1745—1763. 

>  BosTWiCK  was  grandson  to  John  Bostwick,  who  was  of  Sootoh 
tkf  bat  came  from  Cheshire,  England,  to  Stratford,  Conn.,  about 
1668,  and  subsequently  removed,  with  a  numerous  family,  to  New 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  first  settlers.  The  father  of  David 
:  was  Major  John  Bostwick,  who  was  a  deacon  of  the  church,  and 
ied  eighteen  times  (the  elections  being  then  semi-annual)  as  a 
itative  of  the  town  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State.  David 
ftt  New  Milford  on  the  8th  of  January,  1721.  Dr.  Miller,  in  his 
Dr.  Rodgers,  states  that,  **  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  entered  Tale 
ftnd  graduated  after  the  usual  course  of  study."  As,  however,  his 
Ml  not  appear  on  the  catalogue,  it  is  presumed  that  this  is  partly  a 
the  Hon.  David  S.  Boardman,  who  is  a  remote  relative  of  Mr. 
y  after  having  explored  every  source  of  information  on  the  subject. 
My  belief  is  (and  I  have  very  little  doubt  of  its  correctness)  that  he 
ihe  greatest  part  of  a  college  course,  a  member  of  Yale  Collego  ; 
he  finished  his  academical,  and  commenced  and  probably  completed 
igical,  course,  with  a  somewhat  eminent  Scotch  scholar  and  divine 
bury,  (then  part  of  Woodbury,)  by  the  name  of  Graham.  I  am 
ned  in  this  belief  by  the  fact  of  Mr.  Bostwick 's  having  married  a 
iman  of  that  place ;  with  whom  he  probably  became  acquainted 
itadent."  Previous  to  his  engaging  in  the  active  duties  of  the 
he  was,  for  some  time,  a  teacher  in  an  Academy  at  Newark,  N.  J., 
I  care  of  the  Bev.  (afterwards  President)  Aaron  Burr.  On  the  9th 
ir,  1745,  he  was  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  installed 
the  church  in  Jamaica,  L.  I.  The  Sermon  on  the  occasion  was 
by  Mr.  Burr,  and  was  published.  Here  Mr.  Bostwick  remained 
1  ten  years,  in  great  repute,  among  not  only  his  own  people,  but 
ren  in  the  ministry,  and  the  surrounding  churches. 
ly,  1755,  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  New  York, — having 
acant  by  the  removal  of  Mr.  Cumming  and  Mr.  Pemberton,  who 
colleague  pastors,  gave  a  call  to  Mr.  Bostwick,  a  member  of  their 
tbytery,  to  fill  the  vacancy.  The  people  of  Jamaica,  who  highly 
ad  his  character  and  services,  strongly  opposed  his  removal ;  and 
h  in  New  York  being  agitated  with  dissensions,  especially  on  the 
r  Church  Psalmody,  he  was  little  predisposed  to  take  a  step  that 
it  at  hazard  his  own  peace  and  comfort  as  a  minister.  The  Fres- 
hen the  call  was  laid  before  them,  referred  the  matter  to  the  Synod, 
18  to  meet  in  Newark  in  September  following.  The  Synod 
,  A  committee  to  meet  at  Jamaica,  a  few  weeks  after,  that  they 
iberate  on  the  subject  under  circumstances  more  favourable  to  their 
at  a  correct  conclusion.  At  the  meeting  of  the  committee,  a 
was  presented  from  the  elders,  deacons,  and  trustees  of  the  church 
'ork,  earnestly  praying  that  they  would  not  only  put  the  call  into 

BIrt.  N.  Y.— Mmer*!  Life  of  Bodg«n.— PnfiMe  to  Bofiwiek's  "  BaUonal  Vindi- 
•—118.  from  Hon.  D.  S.  Bowdman. 
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Mr.  Bostwiok's  bands,  and  encourage  him  to  accept  it,  but  tbat  tbey  would 
also  take  some  measures  for  the  settlement  of  the  existing  controversy  ia 
the  congregation  respecting  the  use  of  Watts'  Psalms.  The  committeei 
however,  were  divided  in  regard  to  both  the  call  and  the  question  ooncem- 
ing  Psalmody ;  and,  instead  of  coming  to  any  decision  upon  either,  they 
determined  to  refer  both  questions  to  the  regular  Commission  of  Synod, 
which  they  requested  the  Moderator  to  convene  without  unnecessary  loss  of 
time.  The  Commission  accordingly  met  at  Princeton,  on  the  14th  of  April, 
1756 ;  when  the  call  was  put  into  Mr.  Bostwick's  hands ;  but,  as  he 
declared  himself  at  a  loss  as  to  his  duty  in  respect  to  it,  the  Commission, 
after  having  heard  full  representations  on  the  subject  from  both  New  York 
and  Jam'aica,  decided  in  favour  of  his  removal  to  New  York.  Mr.  Bostwiek 
acquiesced  in  the  decision;  and  his  pastoral  relation  to  the  church  of 
Jamaica  was  accordingly  dissolved.  He  had  previously,  during  his  residence 
at  Jamaica,  rejected  several  calls  from  other  churches ;  and  he  evidently 
went  to  New  York,  not  without  many  misgivings  and  considerable  relnc- 
tance. 

Mr.  Bostwiek  was  installed  shortly  after,  and  about  the  same  time 
removed  his  family  to  the  city.  But  though  he  was  unusually  popular  in 
the  congregation,  the  controversy  in  respect  to  Psalmody  was  not  quieted, 
and,  after  a  few  months,  the  brethren  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  intro- 
duction of  Watts,  withdrew,  and  formed  a  distinct  church,  of  which  the 
Bev.  (afterwards  Dr.)  John  Mason  became  the  pastor.  Thb  secession  left 
the  congregation  in  an  harmonious  state,  and  rendered  Mr.  Bostwick's 
labours  far  more  easy  and  agreeable. 

In  1760,  Mr.  Bostwiek  was  laid  aside  for  some  time  by  ill  health.  Dr. 
Wheelock  was  then  meditating  the  removal  of  his  Indian  School  from 
Lebanon,  and  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Bostwiek  to  enlist  his  aid  in  the  enterprise. 
Mr.  B.  assured  him  of  his  good  wishes  on  the  subject,  and  promised  him  his 
aid,  if  he  should  ever  have  health  enough  to  attempt  any  further  labour ; 
but  he  seemed  to  think  that  his  health  and  even  life  were  too  uncertain  to 
justify  much  reliance  upon  his  efforts.  After  this,  however,  he  so  &r 
regained  his  health,  as  to  be  able  to  attend  to  his  ordinary  pastoral  duties. 

In  May,  1762,  the  Congregation  purchased  a  parsonage,  and  gave  the  use 
of  it  to  Mr.  Bostwiek,  as  an  addition  to  his  stated  salary.  As  they  had  no 
charter,  they  were  obliged  to  convey  this  property  to  certain  individuals  to 
be  held  in  trust. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  (1762,)  Mr.  Bostwiek  being  too  feeble  to 
discharge  all  the  duties  demanded  of  a  pastor  by  so  large  a  congrcgaticm, 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Treat,*  a  member  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick, 
was  associated  with  him  in  his  pastoral  charge.  But  Mr.  Bostwick's  course 
was  now  nearly  finished.  He  died  after  a  severe  illness  of  a  few  days, 
November  12,  1763,  aged  forty-three  years. 

He  published  a  Sermon  preached  at  Philadelphia  before  the  Eeverend 
Synod  of  New  York,  entitled  '*  Self  disclaimed  and  Christ  exalted,  1758, 
which  was  reprinted  in  London,  1776;  also  '*  an  Account  of  the  life,  charao- 

*  JotBPB  Trkat>  waa  graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1757;  waa  a  Tutor  la  tlia 

Ollagi  ftvm  1758  to  1760;  waa  Uoenied  to  preaoh  by  the  Preebytenr  of  New  Bnmawiak  la 

ITM ;  and  retained  hia  connection  as  pastor  with  the  Presbyterian  cbaroh  in  New  York  tiU 

lf84,  when,  in  parsnance  of  an  application  to  the  Presbytery  by  the  congr^ation,  it  waa  dii- 

miimd.    JbirSft^  tkePraribjUiy  of  Haw  York  imrt  tbat  they  had,  dorinff 

'  JCr.  IWat  to  tbt  Preabytery  of  New  1kiwfiML\  bat  I  find  M  tetiM  tMM  «r  U^ 
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ir  md  death  of  President  Davies,"  prefixed  to  Dayies'  Sonnon  on  the 
Bath  of  George  II,  1761.  After  his  death,  there  was  published  from  his 
laniifleiipts  *'  A  fair  and  rational  Vindication  of  tho  Right  of  in&nts  to  the 
idinanoe  of  Baptism ;  being  the  substance  of  several  Discourses  from  Acts 
•  89."  This  Tract  was  reprinted  in  London,  and  a  second  American 
didon  of  it  was  printed  in  1837. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was  conferred  on  Mr.  ^ostwick  by  tLu 
iollflge  of  New  Jersey,  in  1756 ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  overseers  of  the 
une  institution  from  1761  till  his  death. 

Mr.  Bostwick  had  a  numerous  family  of  children, — ^four  sons  and  six 
Blighters,  all  of  whom  lived  to  adult  years.     One  of  his  sons  (Andrew)  was 

Colonel  in  the  Kevolutionary  war.  One  of  hLs  daughters  married  General 
loDongall  of  the  Continental  army,  and  afterwards  the  Rev.  Azcl  Roe ; 
ad  another  married  General  Roberdeau,  a  member  of  the  old  Congress  from 
777  to  1779. 

The  Hon.  David  S.  Boardman  of  New  Milford,  says  of  him — **  His  tradi- 
Jonary  reputation  as  a  preacher,  as  derived  from  the  old  people  of  this  place, 
ho  occasionally  heard  him  preach,  when  visiting  his  relations  here,  was 
eiy  high." 

The  Hon.  William  Smith,  in  his  History  of  New  York,  which  was  pub- 
shed  in  1757,  in  speaking  of  Mr.  Bostwick,  says, — 

"  He  is  a  gentleman  of  a  mild,  catholic  disposition;  and  bping  a  man  of  piety,  pm- 
mce,  and  zeal,  c«.>ufiucs  himscli  entirely  to  the  proper  busineM  of  his  functions.  In 
w  att  of  preaching,  he  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  clergymen  in  these  parts.  Hi* 
isconrses  are  methodical,  sonnd  and  pathetic;  in  sentiment  and  in  point  of  diction, 
insularly  ornamented.  He  delivers  himself  without  notes,  and  yet  with  great  ease 
M  fluency  of  expression;  and  performs  every  part  of  Divine  worship  with  a  striking 
tannity." 

The  following  notice  of  Mr.  Bostwick's  character  is  from  the  Preface  to 
is  Treatise  on  Baptism,  which  was  published  the  year  immediately  sue* 
aeding  his  death.  It  is  anonymous,  but  was  evidently  written  by  one 
ho  knew  him  well. — 

"  But  though  Mr.  Bostwick's  superior  talents  for  the  work  of  the  ministry  had  spread 
li  praises  In  the  Gospel  throughout  these  Western  churches,  yet  he  was  personally 


(comparatively)  to  hut  few;  his  fixed  charge  having  always  confined  him  within 
IS  verge  of  his  incumbent  duty,  and  his  great  humility  and  entire  freedom  fVom  all 
itentation  ever  concealed  him  as  much  from  public  view,  as  eminency  of  hh 
ation  would  permit.  But  as  he  is  now  no  more,  and  some  strictures  of  his  person 
mI  character  may  be  agreeable  to  many  of  the  distant  readers  of  this  treatise,  they 
lay  be  pleased  to'  take  them  briefiy  thus. 

"As  a  man,  he  was  something  above  middle  statnrc,  comely  and  well-set,  his  aspect 
rmve  and  venerable;  formed  by  nature  with  a  clear  understanding,  quick  approhen- 
on,  prompt  elocution,  and  solid  judgment ;  his  imagination  strong  and  lively,  and  his 
lemory  very  tenacious.  Of  all  these  he  gave  tho  moat  convincing  proofs,  both  in 
aUic  and  private  life. 

**  He  directed  the  course  of  his  studies  in  a  close  and  intimate  subserviency  to  the 
rcat  business  of  his  profession.  En  touloit  isthi  [I  Tim.  iv.  16]  might  have  been  his 
lotto.  In  Divinity  his  great  strength  lay.  lie  had  an  admirable  discerning  of  truth 
id  error,  in  thfir  causes,  connections,  and  con sc<i nonces:  and  believed  and  taught  the 
lire  doctrines  of  Christianity,  as  contained  hi  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  as  declared  in 
le  public  Confessions  of  theRefornied  Churches,  in  their  original  and  genuine  meaning, 
c  belield  his  Bible  with  reverence,  as  the  grand  cluutor  of  life  eternal.  He  knew  it  to 
5  a  revelation  from  God,  and  the  most  wondt^rful  Book  in  the  world.  He  saw  iti 
eternal  and  internal  evidence,  by  Nature's  light,  aidod  by  human  learning,  and  by  a 
3ecial  illumination  from  above.  He  beheld  the  majesty,  glory,  reality,  and  impor* 
ince  of  the  subject  of  it;  discerning  therein  an  admirable  display  of  the  infinite  per- 
etions  of  the  Deitv,  with  a  iierfect  accommodation  to  the  various  states  of  man.  He 
^nsldenHl  it  not  only  as  a  system  of  Divine  knowledge,  but  as  revealing  a  practical 
od  experimental  discipline;  and  felt  its  vital  energy,  and  had  its  truth  sealed  on  his 
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liearty  with  tliat  Idnd  of  evidenoe,  as  would  donbileas  hATe  itood  the  Am  upan  ite 
■eTorest  trUl. 

''  After  this,  I  scarce  need  add  that  he  was  a  divine  of  the  old  stamp,  and  could  weU 
defend  his  system  against  all  gainsayers.  In  these  things  he  was  a  scribe  well  Snatracted, 
and  with  great  sagacity  and  penetration  ooiild  discern  the  spirit  of  error  in  its  most 
distant  approaches,  lie  knew  its  connections  and  tendencies,  (ever  aiming  at  God's 
dishonour  or  man's  ruin,)  and,  therefore,  as  a  fidthAil  watchman,  always  gave  the 
speediest  warning  of  the  danger. 

'*  He  had  those  gifts  which  rendered  him  a  very  popular  preacher.  With  a  strong, 
commanding  yoice^  his  pronunciation  was  clear,  distmct  and  deliberate;  his  speech 
and  gesture  decent  and  natural,  without  any  affectation;  his  language  degaat  and 
pure,  but  with  studied  plainness,  never  below  the  dignity  of  the  pulpit,  nor  abora  the 
capacity  of  the  meanest  of  his  auditory.  The  strength  of  his  memory  and  the  flour  of 
his  elocution  enabled  him  to  preach  without  notes,  but  seldom  or  never  extempore.  He 
Atmished  the  lamps  of  the  sanctuary  with  beaten  oil,  and  the  matter  and  method  €f  hii 
sermons  were  well  studied. 

"  In  treating  Divine  subjects,  he  manifested  an  habitual  reverence  for  the  m^festy 
of  Heaven,  a  deep  sense  of  the  worth  of  souls,  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  hmnan 
heart  and  its  various  workings  in  its  twofold  state  of  nature  and  grace.  Ha  dealt 
faithfully  with  his  hearers,  declariDg  to  them  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  shewing 
them  their  danger  and  remedy.  And  none  will  perish  from  under  his  ministry,  hat 
their  blood  must  lie  upon  their  own  heads.  He  always  spake  from  a  deep  sense  or  the 
truths  he  delivered,  and  declared  those  things  which  he  had  seen,  and  which  he  had 
heard,  and  his  hands  had  handled  of  the  word  of  life;  and  delivered  nothing  to  hit 
auditory  but  with  a  solemnity  that  discovered  its  importance. 

"  His  mind  had  a  poetic  turn.  His  style  was  copious  and  florid.  HeacHiietimes 
soared,  when  his  subject  would  admit  of  it,  with  an  elevated  wing,  and  his  imagination 
enabled  him  to  paint  his  scene,  whatever  it  was,  in  very  strong  and  lively  colours. 
Few  men  could  describe  the  hideous  deformity  of  sin,  the  misery  of  men's  apoetacj 
from  God,  the  wonders  of  redeeming  love,  the  glory  and  riches  of  Divine  grace,  in 
stronger  lines,  and  more  affecting  strams,  than  he. 

"  In  the  conduct  of  life,  be  was  remarkably  gentle  towards  all  men,  vastly  pmdent 
and  cautious,  and  always  behaved  with  the  meekness  of  wisdom,  and  filled  up  every 
relation  in  life  with  its  proper  duty,  and  was  a  living  example  of  the  truth  of  that  reli- 

fion  which  he  taught  to  others,  lie  preached  not  himself,  but  Christ  Jesus  his  Lord. 
n  this  view,  his  eye  was  single,  and  he  regarded  no  other  object.  He  knew  in  wboM 
place  he  stood,  and  feared  no  man.  He  dared  to  flash  the  terrors  of  the  law  in  the 
face  of  the  stoutest  transgressor,  with  the  same  freedom  as  he  displayed  the  amiable 
beauties  and  glories  of  the  Gospel  for  the  comfort  and  refreshment  of  the  penitent 
believer. 

'*  As  he  hig^y  honoured  his  Divine  Master,  he  was  highly  favoured  by  Him,  of  wfaicfa, 
take  one  instance. 

''  In  a  former  illness,  from  which  it  was  thought  he  could  not  recover,  which  hap- 
pened some  monUis  before  he  died,  he  was  greatly  distressed  by  a  deep  concern  for  lus 
widow  and  liis  great  family  on  the  event  of  his  death.  But  God  was  pleased,  in  a  time 
of  great  extremity,  to  grant  him  a  glorious  and  astonishing  view  of  his  power,  wiadom 
end  goodness,  and  the  riches  of  his  grace,  with  a  particular  appropriation  to  hkneslf 
end  his,  such  as  dispelled  every  fear,  and  at  that  time  rendered  him  impatient  to  live; 
hut,  at  length,  on  his  recovery,  which  commenced  immediately  on  the  removal  of  this 
distress,  hU  mind  settled  into  a  Divine  calm.  He  perceived  himself  equally  willing  to 
live  or  die,  as  God  pleased.  In  which  temper  he  continued  to  his  last  moment,  when 
plafCidly  he  resigned  his  soul  and  all  his  mortal  interests,  into  the  hands  of  his  Saviour 
and  liis  God.  Such  intercourse  sometimes  passes  between  the  Father  of  Spirits  and 
Ihe  human  spirit,  and  such  honour  have  they  that  fear  God." 
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JACOB  GREEN  * 

1745—1790. 

Jacob  Orsxn,  a  son  of  J&cob  and  Dorothy  (Lynde)  Green,  was  bom  at 
Maiden,  Mass.,  on  tbe  22d  of  January,  (0.  S.)  1722.  He  lost  bis  father 
wben  be  was  about  a  year  and  a  half  old,  after  wbicb,  bis  motber  was  mar^ 
lied  to  Jobn  Barret,  idso  a  resident  of  Maiden.  Wben  be  bad  rcacbed  tbe 
age  of  about  seven,  bis  parents  removed  from  Maiden  to  Killingly,  Conn., 
and  he  accompanied  them.  At  fourteen,  be  cbose  a  guardian,  and  was  put 
out  to  a  trade.  Having  lived  about  nine  montbs  witb  a  Mr.  Green  of  Kill- 
in^y,  and  about  a  year  witb  an  uncle  at  Stonebam,  and  another  year  witb 
another  uncle  at  Maiden,  and  having,  from  some  peculiar  circumstances, 
fiuled,  in  each  case,  of  being  bound  out  till  he  was  twenty-one,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  him  by  a  brother-in-law  who  had  come  from  Connecticut,  that  he 
ihonld  endeavour  to  obtain  a  collegiate  education.  He  caught  eagerly  at 
the  idea ;  and  an  arrangement  was  soon  made  by  wbicb  be  could  so  far  anti- 
cipate his  patrimony,  which  lay  in  real  estate,  as  to  proceed  at  once  to  tbe 
aeoomplisbmcnt  of  bis  object.  Just  before  be  bad  completed  bis  seven- 
teenth year,  be  entered  a  grammar  school,  and  pursued  bis  studies  till  July, 
1740,  wben  be  was  admitted  a  member  of  Harvard  College,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  and  a  half. 

Under  tbe  influence  of  tbe  excellent  instructions  and  example  of  bis 
mother,  bis  mind  was  early  directed  to  the  subject  of  religion,  and  some- 
times be  hod  deeply  serious  feelings,  and  formed  resolutions  in  favour  of  a 
religious  life ;  but  his  evil  propensities,  aided  by  powerful  temptations,  pre- 
vuled  over  bis  better  purposes  ;  and  his  experience,  for  several  years,  was 
little  better  than  a  constant  conflict  between  tbe  power  of  conscience  and 
tbe  power  of  sin, — tbe  latter,  however,  always  gaining  the  victory.  The 
eleigyman,  in  whose  family  be  resided,  while  he  was  fitting  for  College, 
having  gathered  from  some  incidental  remark  that  fell  from  him,  that  be 
was  not  altogether  indifferent  to  religion,  came  to  him  shortly  after,  and 
told  him  that  be  should  propound  him  tbe  next  day  for  admission  to  the 
eburcb  ;  and  though  tbe  young  man  was  shocked  at  tbe  suggestion, — ^not 
having  at  all  contemplated  such  an  act,  he  yielded  to  the  proposal,  and  was 
aetually  received  to  Communion.  He  seems,  for  some  time  after,  to  have 
bad  little  comfort  in  bis  religious  exercises  ;  and  be  ultimately  hod  no  doubt 
that,  at  that  period,  be  was  deceived  in  regard  to  bis  true  character. 

Not  long  after  be  entered  College,  Wbitefleld  made  bis  first  visit  to  New 
England,  and  preached  at  Cambridge,  among  other  places.  Young  Green 
heard  him  witb  wonder  and  delight,  and  be  actually  fDllowed  him,  listening 
to  his  sermons,  from  place  to  place,  as  far  as  Leicester,  where  he  left  him, 
and  went  to  visit  his  motber  at  Killingly.  This  was  tbe  last  visit  be  pud 
to  his  motber,  as  she  died  in  1741.  On  bis  return  to  College,  be  found  but 
little  sympathy  witb  bis  own  religious  feelings  among  tbe  students,  though 
about  a  dozen  of  them  formed  themselves  into  a  religious  society,  and  met 
once  a  week  for  devotional  exercises.  Tbe  state  of  things,  however,  soon 
underwent  a  great  change;  for,  in  January,  1741,  Gilbert  Tennent,  whoee 
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preaching  tour  throogli  New  England  is  one  of  the  well  known  efento 
of  that  period,  oame  to  Cambridge,  and  produced,  by  his  miniatrationa,  both 
in  and  out  of  the  College,  a  moat  powerful  religious  excitement.  PteviouB 
to  this  time,  Mr.  Green  had  allowed  himself  to  hope  that  be  had  been  the 
Bubject  of  a  radical  change ;  but,  under  the  preaching  of  Tennent,  he  was 
led  to  account  that  experience  as  delusion.  His  exercises,  for  some 
time  after  this,  were  of  the  most  awful  and  agonizing  kind ;  but  he  was 
brought  at  length  to  repose  in  the  mercy  of  Qod  through  Christ ;  and  found 
great  joy  and  peace  in  believing.  His  mind  gradually  settled  into  a  calm 
and  equable  frame,  though,  from  a  portion  of  the  record  of  his  religious 
exercises  which  still  remains,  it  seems  to  have  been  habitually  in  a  high 
state  of  spirituality  and  devotion.  And  yet  it  is  somewhat  remarkable 
that,  with  all  his  glowing  zeal,  he  had  little  disposition  to  take  part  in  pub- 
lic religious  exercises ;  and  when  ho  attempted  it,  he  found,  for  the  most 
part,  neither  freedom  nor  enjoyment. 

He  pursued  his  studies,  during  the  whole  of  his  college  life,  with  most 
untiring  diligence ;  and  though  he  had  an  uncommonly  vigorous  constitu- 
tion, it  was  considerably  impaired  by  his  excessive  application  and  neglect 
of  exercise.  His  studies,  however,  never  interfered  with  his  devotions — 
every  thing  else  he  regarded  as  subordinate  to  the  cultivation  of  a  spiritual 
mind.  He  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  July,  1744. 
Among  his  classmates  were  Dr.  Mayhew,  Bishop  Bass,  and  the  Hon. 
Thomas  Cusbing,  a  distinguished  statesman  of  the  Bevolntion. 

As  his  patrimony  had  been  nearly  or  quite  exhausted  by  his  education, 
he  found  it  necessary,  on  leaving  College,  to  betake  himself  to  some  employ- 
ment, as  a  means  of  support.  Accordingly,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to 
teach  a  school  at  Sutton,  Mass.,  where  he  remained  for  nearly  a  year. 
Before  the  year  had  expired,  he  was  earnestly  solicited  by  some  of  his  friends 
to  commence  preaching,  and  the  committee  of  a  vacant  congregation  actually 
applied  for  his  services.  He  was  not  then  licensed,  nor  at  all  predisposed 
to  be ;  but  that  he  might  not  mistake  in  respect  to  his  duty,  he  determined 
to  ask  the  advice  of  a  minister  in  or  near  Boston,  in  whose  judgment  he 
had  great  confidence;  and,  on  referring  the  matter  to  him,  he  was  advised 
to  defer  entering  the  ministry  till  he  had  devoted  a  year  or  two  to  prepara- 
tion for  it.     In  this  opinion  he  cordially  acquiesced. 

Having  closed  his  school  at  Sutton,  and  being  on  a  visit  to  his  friends, 
waiting  to  know  what  might  be  the  indications  of  Providence  in  respect  to 
him,  Whitcfield,  happening  to  pass  through  that  part  of  the  country,  invited 
him  to  accompany  him  to  Georgia,  to  take  charge  of  his  Orphan  House. 
He  accepted  the  invitation,  and  promised  to  meet  Whitcfield  in  New  York, 
within  about  a  month  from  that  time,  and  proceed  with  him  to  his  Southern 
destination.  Accordingly,  he  followed  him  in  due  time,  and  overtook  him 
at  Elizabcthtown,  N.  J.,  but  was  disappointed  to  learn  from  him  that  he 
had  received  letters  from  Georgia,  informing  bim  of  the  failure  of  certain 
subscriptions,  in  consequence  of  which  he  should  not  be  able  to  manage  the 
Orphan  House  as  he  had  expected.  He  told  him,  however,  that  if  he  chose 
to  go  on  with  him,  he  would  fulfil  his  agreement  with  him  for  half  a  year, 
or  if  he  chose  to  stop,  be  would  defray  the  expense  of  his  journey  thus  far. 
Having  consulted  Mr.  Dickinson,  at  whose  house  he  found  Whitcfield,  he 
determined,  on  the  whole,  to  accept  the  latter  side  of  the  alternative  ;  and 
then,  by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Dickinson,  and  Mr.  Burr  of  Newark,  he  was 
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iadooed  io  remain  in  that  region,  and  reeeive  lioenae  to  preach.  Aoeord- 
ingly,  he  was  licensed  in  September,  1745,  at  Eliiabethtown,  and  was  imme- 
diately invited  to  preach  at  Hanover,  Morris  Conntj.  Here  he  preached  a 
year  on  probation,  received  a  call  to  settle,  and  was  ordained  and  installed, 
in  November,  1746.  Some  months  previons  to  his  ordination,  he  fell  into 
deep  spiritual  darkness,  and  had,  at  one  time,  nearly  determined  to  abandon 
the  ministry,  from  a  conscious  unfitness  to  pursue  it ;  but  a  conversation 
with  Mr.  Burr  relieved  him,  in  a  good  degree,  of  his  apprehensions,  and 
eneonraged  him  to  persevere  in  the  work  which  he  had  undertaken. 

In  June,  1747,  Mr.  Oreen  was  married  to  Anna  Strong  of  Brookhaven, 
L.  I.  She  died  of  consumption  in  November,  1756.  By  thiti  marriage  he 
had  four  children.  In  October,  1757,  he  was  married,  a  second  time,  to 
Elisabeth,  daughter  of  the  Bev.  John  Pierson  of  Woodbridgo,  N.  J., 
and  granddaughter  of  the  Bev.  Abraham  Pierson,  fir&t  President  of  Yale 
College.  By  this  latter  marriage  he  had  six  children, — one  of  whom  was 
the  Bev.  Dr.  Ashbel  Oreen,  President  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  His 
aeeond  wife  survived  him  many  years,  and  died  in  August,  1810. 

Mr.  Green  received  but  a  slender  support  from  his  congregation,  and, 
daring  the  first  twelve  years  of  his  ministry,  kept  bimself,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, from  being  entangled  with  worldly  cares.  After  that,  feeling  the 
necessity  of  making  some  provision  fur  his  family,  he  engaged,  to  some 
extent,  in  secular  business, — chiefly  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  which  he  con- 
tinued some  thirty  years.  The  physician  and  the  minister  he  found  little 
difficulty  in  uniting ;  but  engagements  of  a  more  decidedly  worldly  char- 
acter he  considered  as  interfering  with  his  ministerial  comfort  and  use- 
fulness. 

In  1764,  there  was  a  powerful  revival  of  religion  in  his  congregation, 
which  extended  also  to  many  other  congregations  in  the  region.  A  revival, 
still  more  powerful,  occurred  in  1774.  While  he  was  rejoicing  in  thus  wit- 
nessing the  fruit  of  his  labours,  he  was  attacked  with  a  most  serious  illness, 
which  threatened  his  speedy  dissolution.  He  gathered  his  family  around 
him  in  the  evening,  and  gave  them  his  parting  counsels  and  blessings,  in 
the  full  expectation  that  he  should  not  see  the  light  of  another  morning. 
It  happened  that,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  several  of  the  neigh- 
bouring ministers  had  met  in  his  parish  to  hold  a  ^'  public  lecture,"  as  it 
was  called,  with  special  reference  to  the  interesting  state  of  religion  among 
his  people  ;  and,  instead  of  having  a  sermon  on  the  occasion,  as  usual,  they 
spent  the  time  in  earnest  prayer  that  the  life  of  their  apparently  dying 
brother  might  still  bo  preserved.  The  next  rooming,  to  his  own  surprise, 
and  the  great  delight  of  his  family,  hb  disease  had  evidently  formed  a 
favourable  crisis ;  and  from  that  time  he  continued  to  mend,  till  he  was  able 
to  resume  his  accustomed  labours.  In  1790,  he  witnessed  yet  another  simi- 
lar season  of  revival,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  passed  from  his  labours  to 
his  reward. 

In  1780,  Mr.  Green  was  concerned  in  a  movement  which,  at  the  time, 
excited  considerable  attention, — the  formation  of  the  Morris  County  Pres- 
bytery. He  was  not  in  principle  strictly  a  Presbyterian,  nor  yet  strictly  a 
Gongregationalist ;  but  he  sympathized  with  some  of  the  peculiarities  of 
each ; — that  is,  he  was  in  favour  of  Presbyterian  Ordination,  and  of  Inde- 
pendent Church  Government.     Accordingly,  he  united  with  several  of  his 
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brethren  in  forming  a  Preebyterj  upon  this  baeiB ;  but  it  ■eema,  in  its  piM- 
tieal  results,  nerer  to  have  fulfilled  bis  expectations. 

Of  his  religions  opinions,  he  gives  the  following  account: — 

**  From  my  youth,  I  had  heard  much  said  upon  the  principles  that  are  caHed  Cal- 
Tinistic  and  ArmlDian;  and  when  I  thought  at  all,  I  approved  moderate  CalTinSsm, 
before  I  had  any  reli^on ;  and  when  I  got  my  religion  in  the  Niw  Light  time,  1  became 
a  more  zealous  Calvmist.  I  had  a  great  aversion  to  the  opposers  of  the  Kew  Li^t 
religion,  and  those  opposers  in  New  England,  where  I  then  lived,  were  generally  tup- 
posed  to  be  Arminian,  or  tinged  with  Arminian  principles.  When  I  settled  io  the 
mbistry,  I  was  led  into  Hr.  Stoddard's  notions  of  the  Sacraments,  by  Hesars.  DidL- 
inson,  Burr,  and  some  others,  that  I  had  a  high  opinion  of.  They  were  in  other 
respects  strong  Calvinists,  and  zealous  promoters  of  the  Refbrmation,  or  New  Light 
rtligion,  and  opposite  to  those  I  had  been  troubled  with  as  opposers  in  New  Engiaad. 
Hence  I  was  iutiuenccd  to  think  they  were  rigtit  in  their  notions  of  the  Sacraments.  I£y 
prepossession  in  their  favour,  together  with  some  plausible  arguments  they  used,  indu- 
ced me  to  embrace  Stoddard's  sentiments,  wliich  before  I  had  thought  were  noc  right, 
and  for  some  time,  I  practised  on  his  scheme  in  the  admisuon  of  church  memlwrs. 
But  my  church  was  not  generally  in  that  opinion,  and  I  was  not  zealous  to  urge  Mr. 
Stoddard's  principles. 

*'  After  I  had  been  settled  a  few  years,  I  was  inclined  to  some  notions  that  were 
Arminian,  or  that  bordered  upon  Arminianism,  especially  as  to  the  power  of  the  crea- 
ture, the  freedom  of  the  will,  the  origin  of  action,  &c.  I  seemed  also  to  have  some 
notion  that  there  might  be  a  degree  of  acceptableness  to  God  in  the  religious  duties 
of  the  unregenerate ;  which  well  agreed  with  the  Stoddardian  notion  of  unregenerate 
persons  covenanting  and  coming  to  the  Sacrament.  But  I  continued  not  long  in  these 
notions;  for,  when  I  came  to  weigh  and  consider  things  well,  I  found  I  held  several 
inconsistent  sentiments.  My  sentiments  in  general  were  Galvinistio— I  was  fbunded 
and  established  in  the  principles;  and  yet  I  found  that  I  had,  in  a  measure,  given  in 
to  several  things  that  were  Arminian,  and  quite  inconsistent  with  my  Calvinistic  prin- 
ciples. I  had  been  inclined  to  such  notions  of  human  freedom,  the  sufficiency  en  the 
creature,  origin  of  power,  duties  of  the  unregenerate,  their  covenanting  and  using 
Sacraments,  as  were  not  consistent  with  other  sentiments  which  I  firmly  believed, 
which  I  had  the  fullest  evidence  of,  and  could  clearly  demonstrate.  When  I  came  to 
look  thoroughly  into  things,  I  found  that  all  the  Arminian  notions  or  doctrines  were 
so  connected,  that  they  must  and  would  stand  or  fall  together — ^the  same  connection  I 
also  found  to  be  in  Calvinistic  sentiments.  Dr.  Watts'  Terms  of  Christian  Communion, 
Edwards'  Inquiry  concerning  qualifications  for  Sacraments,  and  his  book  on  the  Will, 
were  assistances  to  me  in  studying  these  points ;  and  were  a  considerable  means  to 
help  to  bring  me  off  from  all  the  notions  that  bordered  on  Arminianism." 

Mr.  Green  was  a  most  vigorous  and  uncompromising  opposer  of  African 
Slavery.  Ho  opposed  it  in  public  and  in  private,  from  the  pulpit  and  the 
press,  with  the  utmost  zeal,  though  he  stood  almost  alone  in  doing  so.  It 
was  even  made  a  term  of  Christian  fellowship  in  the  church  of  which  he 
was  pastor,  that  no  Christian  brother  or  sister  should  hold  a  human  being 
in  bondage. 

He  was  an  earnest  advocate  for  American  Independence.  He  even  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  to  show  its  reasonableness  and  necessity,  at  a  period  when 
such  an  opinion  was  very  extensively  branded  as  a  political  heresy.  He 
was  elected,  though  contrary  to  his  strongly  expressed  wishes,  a  member  of 
the  Provincial  Congress  of  New  Jersey,  which  set  aside  the  Royal  govern- 
ment of  that  Province,  and  formed  the  present  constitution  of  the  State ; 
and  he  was  Chairman  of  the  committee  which  drafted  the  constitution.  He 
published  a  series  of  able  articles  in  a  newspaper,  designed  to  put  his  fellow 
citizens  on  their  guard  against  the  disastrous  results  of  the  paper  currency, 
with  which  the  country  was  then  inundated.  These  essays  were  republished 
in  many  of  the  newspapers  of  the  day  ;  and  the  plan  which  they  prescribed 
for  the  redemption  of  the  **  Continental  currency,'*  was  verj'  nearly  the 
same  which  Congress  ultimately  adopted.  When  the  British  troops  over- 
ran the  State  of  New  Jersey,  in  the  autumn  of  1776  and  the  beginning  of 
1777,  it  was  thought  that  his  prominence  as  a  Whig  peculiarly  exposed  him 
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lo  hotiile  inennions  and  deprodatioiis ;  but  he  remained  at  kia  poat  nearly 
the  whole  time,  and  anffered  no  injarj,  and  no  material  ineonTenienoe. 

Mr.  Green  published  three  Sermons,  the  subjeoto  of  which  were, — **  The 
nature  of  natural  and  moral  inability  ;*'  *'  The  sins  of  youth  visited  with 
poiuahment  in  subsequent  life ;"  and  *'  The  nature  of  an  acceptable  Fast " — 
tiie  latter  was  preached  on  a  Fast  day  appointed  by  Congress.  He  pub- 
Hihed  also  the  following  miscellaneous  pamphlets : — An  Inquiry  into  the 
eoDStitution  and  discipline  of  the  Jewish  Church,  in  order  to  oast  some  light 
on  the  controversy  concerning  qualifications  for  the  Sacraments  of  the  New 
Testament.  With  an  Appendix,  1768.  A  Reply  to  the  Rev.  George  Beck- 
wilk's  Answer  to  Mr.  Green's  Sermon,  entitled  Christian  Baptbm,  in  a 
Letter  to  a  friend,  1769 ;  A  small  help  offered  to  heads  of  funilies  on  the 
religious  instructions  of  their  households ;  A  vision  of  Hell,  consisting 
ehiefly  of  a  Dialogue  between  the  devils  on  the  temptations  which  they  had 
found  most  successful  in  ruining  immortal  souls.  This  pamphlot  was 
anonymous,  and  passed  through  several  editions.  A  Reply  to  the  Rev. 
George  Beckwith's  Answer  to  Mr.  Green's  Sermon  entitled  *' Christian 
Baptism,"  in  a  Letter  to  a  friend,  1769. 

Mr.  Green's  last  illness  was  short.  In  May,  1790,  he  had  an  attack  of 
influcnsa,  which,  however,  was  not  considered  serious,  until  a  short  time 
before  its  fatal  termination.  Then  he  became  suddenly  comatose,  and 
though  he  continued  to  answer  questions  intelligently,  he  manifested  little 
disposition  to  converse.  Being  apprized  that  his  end  had  nearly  oome,  he 
was  asked  by  his  wife  what  were  his  views  as  to  his  future  well-being,  and  he 
replied, — **  I  have  a  hope," — and  after  a  short  interval,  added, — '•  and 
some  fear."     Having  uttered  these  words,  his  spirit  gently  passed  away. 

His  son,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Green,  wrote  the  following  epitaph,  containing  an 
epitome  of  his  character,  which  is  inscribed  on  his  tomb-stone : — 

**  Under  this  stone  are  deposited  the  remains  of  the  Rev.  Jacob  €hreen, 
A.  M.  First  Pastor  of  the  Hanover  Church,  who  died,  24th  of  May,  1790, 
aged  sixty-eight  years,  of  which  forty-four  were  spent  in  the  Gospel  ministry. 
He  was  a  man  of  temper,  even,  firm  and  resolute ;  of  affections,  temperate, 
steady  and  benevolent ;  of  genius,  solid,  inquisitive  and  penetrating ;  of 
industry,  active  and  unwearied ;  of  learning,  various  and  accurate ;  of  man- 
ners, simple  and  reserved ;  of  piety,  humble,  enlightened,  fervent  and 
eminent.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  instructive,  plain,  searching,  practical ;  as 
a  pastor,  watchful,  laborious ;  ever  intent  on  some  plan  for  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  salvation  of  his  flock ;  and,  by  the  Divine  blessing,  happily 
and  eminently  successful." 

Mr.  Green  left  in  manuscript,  an  autobiography  reaching  down  as  lur  as 
1777.  His  son,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Green,  published  this  in  a  series  of  numbers 
in  the  tenth  volume  of  his  "  Christian  Advocate ;"  and  supplied  the 
remaining  part  of  the  history  from  his  own  recollections. 
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1746—1761. 

Samuel  Dayies  was  born  near  Summit  Ridge,  Newcastle  Goontj,  De., 
November  3,  1723.  He  was,  on  both  sides,  of  Welsh  extraction.  His 
father  was  a  farmer,  in  humble  circumstanoes,  and  of  moderate  intellectual 
powers  and  attainments,  but  of  unexceptionable  Christian  character.  His 
mother  was  dbtinguished  for  both  talents  and  piety ;  and,  from  his  birth, 
she  sacredly  devoted  him  to  the  service  of  the  Lord  in  the  Christian  min- 
istry. The  father  died  in  1759,  aged  seventy-nine  years.  The  mother 
survived  her  son  several  years,  and  passed  the  latter  part  of  her  life  in  the 
family  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Bodgcrs  of  New  York. 

The  rudiments  of  his  education  he  received  from  his  mother,  there  being, 
no  school  in  the  neighbourhood  in  which  the  family  lived  ;  but  when  he  waa 
about  ten  years  old,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  attending  a  school  some  dis- 
tance from  home,  where,  for  two  years,  he  studied  diligently,  and  improved 
rapidly.  His  mother  had  given  the  strictest  attention  to  his  religious  educa- 
tion, and,  by  the  blessing  of  God  upon  her  unwearied  efforts,  in  connection 
with  her  earnest  prayers,  he  became,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  deeply  and  per- 
manently impressed  with  the  great  truths  of  religion ;  though  he  did  not 
make  a  public  profession  of  his  faith  till  after  he  had  entered  hb  fifteenth 

His  classical  course  was  commenced  under  the  tuition  of  a  respectable 
Welsh  Baptist  minister, — the  Bev.  Abel  Morgan ;  but  he  was  transferred 
to  Mr.  Blair*s  ftimous  school  at  Fagg's  Manor,  soon  after  its  establishment. 
Here,  under  excellent  advantages,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
classics  and  the  sciences,  as  well  as  Theology;  and,  in  consequence  of 
excessive  application,  his  health,  before  the  close  of  his  course,  was  not  & 
little  impaired.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Newcastle  Presbytery, 
on  the  30th  of  July,  1746.  On  the  23d  of  October  following,  he  was 
married  to  Sarah  Kirkpatrick.  supposed  to  have  been  a  daughter  of  John 
Elirkpatrick,  of  Nottiogham. 

On  the  19th  of  February,  1747,  he  was  ordained  as  an  evangelist,  with  a 
view  to  a  mission  among  some  of  the  destitute  congregations  in  Yirginiai 
especially  in  Hanover  County.  This  was,  on  several  accounts,  an  unpro- 
mising and  difficult  field,  especially  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the 
Episcopal  Church  was  then  the  Established  Church  of  Virginia,  and  the 
Dissenters  were,  for  the  most  part,  extremely  obnoxious  to  the  civil  autho- 
rities ;  but  Mr.  Davies  is  said  to  have  undertaken  the  mission,  partly  from 
a  feeling  of  gratitude  towards  certain  persons  in  that  region,  who,  through 
one  of  his  friends,  had  contributed  to  meet  the  expenses  of  his  education. 
On  his  arrival  at  Williamsburg,  in  April,  he  petitioned  the  General  Court 
for  a  license  to  officiate  at  four  different  places  of  worship  in  and  about 
Hanover;  The  petition  was  granted,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  the 
Governor;  though,  at  that  time,  there  wore  pending  several  civil  suits 
against  Dissenting  ministers,  for  holding  religious  worship  in  a  manner  not 
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raeogniied  by  the  law  of  the  Pro?inoe.  He  immadiataly  tutored  vpoo  bis 
kbonn,  and  was  received  with  greafe  enihiuiaem,  ind  lietened  to  by  malti- 
tudes  irith  profound  attention.  The  people  were  qoioklj  resolved  on 
secoring  his  services  permanently,  and,  after  three  or  four  months,  they 
sent  a  call  for  him  to  the  Presbytery.  He  returned  from  Virginia  to  Dela- 
ware about  the  close  of  summer ;  and,  on  the  15th  of  September,  was  sud- 
denly bereaved  of  his  wife,  under  circumstances  peculiarly  afflictive.  His 
own  health  was  now  greatly  reduced,  and  there  was  every  thing  to  indicate 
that  he  was  the  subject  of  a  confirmed  consumption.  He,  however,  eon- 
tinned  his  labours,  preaching  during  the  day,  even  when  he  was  so  ill  at 
ni^t  as  to  need  persons  to  sit  up  with  him. 

In  the  spring  of  1748,  there  was  some  slight  improvement  in  his  condi- 
tion, insomuch  that  his  friends  began  to  regard  his  recovery  as  at  least 
poesible.  Many  requests  were  now  put  in  for  his  services ;  and  that  from 
Hanover  was  renewed  with  increased  importunity.  Thb  he  was,  on  every 
aocount,  predisposed  to  accept ;  and,  accordingly,  he  did  accept  it,  though 
without  any  expectation  that  his  health  would  allow  him  long  to  retain  the 
charge.  On  this  second  visit  to  Virginia,  he  was  accompanied  by  his  inti- 
mate friend,  Mr.  John  Rodgers,  afterwards  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rodgers  of  New 
Yoric,  who,  however,  failed  in  his  application  for  a  license  to  preach  in  the 
Province. 

On  the  4th  of  October,  1748,  he  formed  a  second  matrimonial  connection 
with  Jean,  daughter  of  John  Holt  of  Hanover,  who  became  the  mother  of 
six  children,  and  survived  him  many  years. 

About  the  same  time,  his  license  to  preach  was  extended  to  three  addi- 
tional meeting-houses,  so  that  his  labours  were  now  divided  between  seven 
places  of  worship,  in  five  different  counties,  and  some  of  them  forty  miles 
distant  from  each  other ;  but  his  health  was  by  this  time  restored,  so  that 
be  was  able  to  meet  his  manifold  engagements.  His  residence  was  in  Han- 
over, about  twelve  miles  from  Richmond.  By  bis  glowing  zeal,  combined 
with  exemplary  prudence,  and  an  eloquence  more  impressive  and  effective 
than  had  then  perhaps  ever  graced  the  American  pulpit,  he  made  his  way 
among  all  classes  of  people,  and  was  alike  acceptable  to  all,  from  the  most 
polished  gentleman  to  the  most  ignorant  African  slave.  A  manifest  blessing 
from  on  high  attended  his  labours  ;  and  witbin  about  three  years  from  the 
time  of  his  settlement,  no  less  than  three  hundred  bad  been  gathered  to  the 
communion  of  the  church. 

Though  Mr.  Davies  succeeded,  with  little,  difficulty,  in  obtaining  a  license 
from  tbo  civil  authorities  to  occupy  so  wide  a  field  by  bis  professional 
labours,  he  was  subsequently  engaged  in  controversy  with  Peyton  Ran- 
dolph, the  King*s  Attorney  General,  on  the  question  wbetber  tbe  Act  of 
Toleration,  which  had  been  passed  in  England  expressly  for  the  relief  of 
Protestant  Dissenters,  extended  also  to  Virginia  ;  be  vigorously  maintaining 
the  affirmative,  and  tbe  Attorney  General  as  vigorously  tbe  negative.  On 
one  occasion,  he  appeared  personally  before  tbe  General  Court,  and  replied 
to  the  Attorney  General  in  a  strain  of  eloquence,  which  is  said  to  have  won 
the  admiration  of  tbe  most  earnest  of  his  opponents.  He  maintained  his 
position  with  the  utmost  firmness ;  and  when,  on  bis  visit  to  England,  he 
had  an  opportunity  to  bring  tbe  matter  before  the  King  in  Council,  he 
received  a  declaration,  under  authority,  that  the  Act  of  Toleration  did 
extend  to  the  Colony  of  Virginia. 
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On  the  4tb  of  October,  1758,  a  request  was  presented  to  the  Synod  of. 
New  York,  then  in  session  in  Philadelphia,  by  the  Trostees  of  the  CoU^e 
of  New  Jersey,  that  they  would  appoint  two  of  their  members,  Messrs. 
GKlbert  Tennent  and  Samuel  Davies,  to  make  a  voyage  to  Europe  to  solicit 
benefactions  in  aid  of  the  College.  The  appointment  having  been  made 
and  accepted,  and  every  thing  having  been  arranged  for  their  departure, 
they  embarked  in  a  vessel  for  London  on  the  17th  of  November,  where  they 
arrived  on  the  25th  of  December.  They  visited  Scotland  together,  but 
parted  at  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Tennent  to  visit  Glasgow  and  Ireland,  and  Mr. 
Davies  the  principal  towns  in  England.  They  subsequently  met  in  Lon- 
don, in  October,  1754  ;  and  the  next  month  embarked  for  America, — Mr. 
Tennent  immediately  for  Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  Davies  for  York,  Ya.  Tlie 
latter  had  a  rough  and  protracted  passage,  and  did  not  reach  Yirginia  till 
the  13th  of  February,  1755.  He  was  received  with  great  favour  in  both 
England  and  Scotland,  and  preached  to  not  only  universal  acceptance,  but 
universal  admiration.  The  object  of  the  united  mission  was  also  happily 
accomplished,  in  much  larger  collections  being  made  for  the  College,  Uian 
even  the  most  sanguine  friends  of  the  enterprise  had  ventured  to  hope  for. 

Mr.  Davies,  on  his  return,  immediately  resumed  his  pastoral  labours, 
though  he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  state  of  things  that  forbade  him 
to  confine  his  labours  to  his  own  congregation.  The  French  and  Indian 
war  was  at  this  time  occasioning  the  greatest  agitation  throughout  that  part 
of  the  country  ;  and  even  the  idea  of  abandoning  a  part  of  the  Colony  of 
Virginia  to  the  enemy  had  been  suggested.  On  the  20th  of  July,  1755, 
occurred  General  Braddock^s  memorable  defeat,  and  the  remnant  of  his 
army  was  saved  only  by  the  skill  and  courage  of  Colonel  Washington,  then 
but  twenty- three  years  of  age.  Ten  days  after  this,  Mr.  Davies  preached  a 
Sermon  **0n  the  defeat  of  General  Braddock  going  to  Fort  Du  Quesne; " 
in  which  he  called  upon  his  bearers,  in  the  most  impassioned  strain,  to  show 
''  themselves  Men,  Britons  and  Christians,  and  to  make  a  noble  stand  for 
the  blessings  they  enjoyed.^'  It  was  apprehended  that  the  negroes  might 
join  the  Indians  and  French  ;  and  Mr.  Davies,  who  had  perhaps  more  influ- 
ence with  them  than  any  other  person,  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to 
prevent  such  a  movement.  In  August  of  the  same  year,  he  delivered  a  Ser- 
mon in  Hanover  to  a  company  of  Independent  Volunteers,  which  was 
afterwards  published,  and  in  a  note  to  which  he  alludes  prophetically  to 
Washington — **  That  heroic  youth,"  says  he,  *' Colonel  Washington,  whom 
I  cannot  but  hope  Providence  has  hitherto  preserved  in  so  signal  a  manner, 
for  some  important  service  to  his  country."  On  another  occasion,  he 
preached  a  Sermon  to  the  Militia  of  Hanover  County,  with  a  view  to  raise  a 
company  for  Captain  Samuel  Meredith  ;  and  such  was  the  enthusiasm  pro- 
duced by  the  Discourse  that,  within  a  few  minutes  after  it  was  concluded, 
the  company  was  made  up,  and  the  preacher  was  well  nigh  overwhelmed 
with  demonstrations  of  respect  and  admiration. 

But«  notwithstanding  these  patriotic  efforts,  which  the  circumstances  of 
the  times  evidently  demanded,  Mr.  Davies  suffered  nothing  to  diminish 
his  exertions,  or  damp  his  zeal,  in  his  appropriate  work  as  a  Christian  minis- 
ter. He  preached  the  Gospel  continually ;  in  season  and  out  of  season ; 
among  the  negroes  as  well  as  the  white  population ;  and  his  labours  were 
attended  with  marked  success.  The  Presbytery  of  Hanover, — ^the  first 
Presbytery  in  Virginia,  was  founded  shortly  after  his  return  from  Europe, 
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md  ohieflj  tluoagk  Us  inttmmentalitj.  The  Act  of  tho  Synod  of  Now 
Toik  for  this  pnrpoM  boars  date  September  8,  VJbb ;  and  Mr.  Daviea  waa 
appomted  to  open  the  Presbytery,  which  was  dirooiod  to  meet  at  Hanoror 
on  tho  8d  of  December  of  that  year. 

Mr.  Dayies  may  be  considered  as  having  been  the  soul  of  the  Dissenting 
interest  in  Virginia.  The  Presbytery  of  Hanoyer  originally  comprehended 
the  whole  of  Virginia,  and  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  North 
Carolina;  and  thronghout  this  extensive  region  were  scattered  settlements 
thftt  were  not  in  sympathy  with  the  Established  Church.  Over  this  wide 
tract  of  conntry  Mr.  Davies'  inflnenoe  was  diffused.  So  great  was  his  popn* 
laiity  that  his  labours  were  called  for  abroad,  much  too  often  to  satbfy  his 
own  people ;  and  they  even  warmly  remonstrated  with  the  Presbytery  for 
diieoting  him  to  supply  so  many  vacancies. 

On  the  16th  of  August,  1758,  Mr.  Davies  was  chosen  to  succeed  Jonathan 
Edwards,  as  President  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  ;  but  he  declined  the^ 
appointment.  He  was,  however,  on  the  9th  of  May,  1759,  elected  a  second 
time ;  and,  though  he  still  felt  strong  objections  to  leaving  that  extensive 
and  important  field,  yet,  as  this  was  a  second  appointment,  and  the  Synod 
had  meanwhile  given  it  as  their  judgment  that  he  ought  to  accept  it,  and  as 
he  had  long  felt  the  deepest  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  College,  he  was 
constrained  to  think  that  the  indications  of  Providence  were  in  favour  of  a 
removal.  He,  therefore,  signified  bis  acceptance  of  the  appointment, 
resigned  his  charge  on  the  ISth  of  May,  1759,  removed  to  Princeton 
shortly  after,  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  on  the  26th  of  July, 
and  was  formally  inducted  into  the  Presidential  chair  on  the  26th  of  Sep- 
tember. 

As  Mr.  Davies  brought  with  him  to  the  College  the  highest  reputation  for 
wisdom,  piety,  and  eloquence,  so  he  fully  sustained  it  while  his  connection 
with  the  College  continued.  He  had  now  the  best  opportunity  for  the 
exercise  of  his  varied  gifts ;  and  he  used  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  new 
efficiency  and  lustre  to  the  institution.  But,  while  every  thing  seemed  to 
promise  a  protracted  career  of  usefulness,  he  was  suddenly  called  away  to 
exercise  his  powers  on  a  nobler  field.  His  habit  being  somewhat  plethoric, 
he  had  been  accustomed  in  Virginia  to  the  exercise  of  riding,  as  a  means 
of  preserving  his  health.  Hb  duties  at  Princeton  led  him  into  a  sedentary 
life,  and  his  application  to  study  was  intense  and  unremitted.  Towards  the 
close  of  January,  1761,  he  was  bled  for  a  severe  cold,  and  the  next  day 
transcribed  for  the  press  his  Sermon  on  the  death  of  George  the  Second. 
The  day  following,  he  preached  twice  in  the  College  chapel.  His  arm 
became  inflamed,  and  a  violent  fever  ensued,  to  which  he  fell  a  victim  in  ten 
days.  He  died  on  the  4th  of  February,  1761,  at  the  age  of  thirty-six,  and 
after  having  held  the  office  of  President  of  the  College  a  little  more  than 
eighteen  months.  His  disease,  in  its  progress,  was  accompanied  by  deiir* 
ium ;  but,  in  his  lucid  intervals,  and  even  amidst  the  wanderings  of  his 
mind,  it  was  manifest  that  the  tendencies  of  his  spirit  were  towards  immor- 
tality. A  Sermon  on  the  occasion  of  his  death  was  preached  in  London  on 
the  29th  of  March  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Gibbons,  and  another  at 
Princeton  on  the  28th  of  May,  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Samuel  Finley ;  both  of 
which  were  published. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  President  Davies'  publications : — ^A  Sermon  on 
manV  primitive  state,  1748.    The  state  of  religion  among  the  Protestant 
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DuMontors  in  Virginia,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Ber.  Joseph  BeUimy,  176L  A 
Sermon  preached  before  the  Presbytery  of  Newcastle,  1762.  ▲  Sennoa 
preached  at  the  installation  of  the  Rey.  John  Todd/  175SL    Beligion  and 

Patriotism,  the  constituents  of  a  good  soldier :  A  Sermon  preached  belbie 
a  company  of  Volunteers,  1755.  Virginia's  Danger  and  Remedy :  Two 
IHsoonrses  occasioned  by  the  severe  drought,  and  the  defeat  of  Qenenl 
Braddock,  1756.  Letters,  showing  the  state  of  Religion  in  Virginia,  par^ 
tioularly  among  the  negroes,  1751-1757.  A  Sermon  on  the  ^'  vessels  of 
mercy  and  the  vessels  of  wrath,"  1757.  A  Sermon  on  '*  Little  children 
invited  to  Jesus  Christ,"  1757.  The  Curse  of  Cowardice:  A  Sermon 
before  the  Militia  of  Virginia,  1758.  A  Valedictory  Discourse  to  the  Senior 
class  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  1760.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of 
George  II.,  1761.  He  was  also  the  author  of  several  important  documents 
of  a  public  nature,  and  various  Hymns  and  other  pieces  of  poetry,  of  no 
small  degree  of  merit. 

A  collection  of  his  Sermons,  including  most  of  those  which  had  been 
printed  during  his  life  time,  was  published  after  his  death,  in  three  tolnmes, 
octavo.  They  have  passed  through  several  editions,  both  in  Great  Britun 
and  in  America,  and  are  generally  regarded  as  among  the  most  able  and 
eloquent  sermons  in  the  English  language. 

Though  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  there  is  any  person  now  living,  who 
has  any  recollections  of  President  Davies,  many  of  the  last  generation 
remembered  him  well,  and  the  testimony  which  they  rendered  concerning 
him  is  a  matter  of  authentic  record.  The  Rev.  Dr.  John  H.  Rice,  in  the 
notices  of  his  life  and  character  which  appeared  in  the  Literary  and  Evan- 
gelical Magazine,  has  brought  together  various  well  authenticated  traditions 
concerning  him,  which  of  themselves  are  enough  to  prove  that  he  was  one 
of  the  most  gifted  men  of  his  time.  The  Rev.  Dr.  John  H.  Livingston,  the 
Patriarch  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  informed  me  that  he  once  heard 
him  preach  at  Princeton,  and  that  he  was  without  exception  the  first  pul- 
pit orator  to  whom  he  had  ever  listened.     His  voice,  his  attitudes,  his  ges- 

*  JoHir  Todd  wm  graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1749,  and  waa  lieenied  bj  tlw 
Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  in  1750.  Shortly  after  his  lioensure,  he  went  to  Virginim}  and 
preached  to  great  satisfaction  in  some  of  the  houses  that  had  been  licensed  for  the  Hev.  Samuel 
Davies.  In  1761,  he  returned  t4>  the  North,  was  ordained  by  the  Presbyterr  of  New  Brum- 
wiok,  and  then  went  back  to  Virginia,  where  he  was  regularly  licensed  by  the  General  Coori 
"  to  officiate  as  an  assistant  to  Samuel  Davies,  a  Disaenting  minister."  Ho  was  installed  on  the 
13th  of  Noyember,  1752 — the  Sermon  on  the  occasion  was  preached  by  the  Rey.  Mr.  Dayies,  and 
was  published,  the  next  year,  with  a  Dedication  <<to  the  Reycrond  Clergy  of  the  Establiahed 
Church  of  Virginia."  After  Mr.  Davies'  removal  to  Princeton,  Mr.  Toduwas,  for  many  yean, 
the  leading  man  in  the  Hanoyer  Presbytery,  East  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  Ue  was  a  staumm  Whig 
daring  the  Reyolution,  and  was  always  zealous  in  defence  of  religious  liberty.  He  took  a  deep 
interest  in  the  early  immigration  to  Kentucky,  and  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  obtain  from 
the  Virginia  Legislature  a  charter  for  a  College  in  that  new  country ;  and,  after  the  Tnuuyl- 
▼ania  Seminary  was  established,  he  was  instrumental  in  furnishing  it  with  a  small  but  yaloaUe 
library,  and  a  soientifio  apparatus.  He  superintended  a  classical  school  which  was  in  InA 
repute  for  many  years,  but  dedioed,  and  was  finally  given  up,  after  he  became  flur  adyaaeed  id 
life.  He  grew  prematurely  old,  in  consec^uence  of  nis  excessive  labours  in  the  early  period  of 
his  ministry;  and,  for  several  years  previous  to  his  death,  he  was  not  able  to  perfbrm  aU  the 
■eryioerrequired  by  his  own  eliarffe.  As  some  reports  had  arisen  adverse  to  his  fidelity,  espe- 
cially in  the  maintenaDoe  of  disci^ne  in  his  ohnreh,  he  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Presbytery 
in  the  Cove  Congregation,  Albermarle,  in  July,  1793,  with  a  view  to  explain  and  refute  the 
unjust  eharges.  Having  aooomplisbed  his  objeot,  he  set  out  for  home  on  Saturday  the  27tb, 
and  the  same  day  was  found  dead  in  the  road.  Whether  he  died  ftrom  apoplexy,  or  in  oonse- 
quence  of  being  thrown  from  his  horse,  oould  only  be  conjectured.  Mr.  Todd  preached  in  Vir- 
ginia about  forty-two  years.  A  son,  bearing  his  name,  was  licensed  by  the  Uanover  Pre^r- 
teiy,  September  13,  1800,  preaohing  his  first  Sermon  whero  his  lather  preached  his  last.  For 
some  time  he  oooupied  the  ehurohes  left  yaoant  by  his  father,  but  in  1809  remoyed  to  K«n- 
tnoky. 
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twe,  ereiy  thing  pertaining  to  manner,  he  said,  oame  op  to  the  most  perfect 
ideal  that  he  was  able  to  form. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  Dr.  Finley's  Sermon  occasioned  by  his 
death: 

"  As  to  his  natural  genias^  it  was  strong  and  masculine.  His  understandlDg  was 
dear,  hia  memory  retentlye,  his  invention  quick,  his  imagination  lively  and  florid,  his 
thoughts  sablimtf,  and  hia  language  elegant,  strong  and  expressive.  And  I  cannot  bat 
presume  that  true  and  candid  critics  will  readily  discern  a  great  degree  of  true  poetic 
lire,  style,  and  imagery,  in  his  poetical  compositions;  and  will  grant  that  he  was  capable 
to  have  shone  in  that  way,  had  his  leisure  permitted  the  due  cultivation  of  his  natural 
talent. 

'*  His  appearance  in  company  was  manly  and  graceHil,  his  behaviour  genteel,  not 
ceremonious:  grave  yet  pleasant;  and  solid  but  sprightly  too.  In  a  word,  ho  was  an 
open,  conversable  and  entertaining  companion,  a  polite  gentleman,  and  devout  Chris- 
tian, at  onoe. 

"  In  the  sacred  desk,  zeal  for  God  and  love  to  men  animated  his  addresses,  and  made 
them  tender,  solemn,  pungent  and  persuasive :  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  were 
ingenious,  accurate  and  oratorical.  A  certain  dignity  of  sentiment  and  style,  a  vene- 
rable presence,  a  commanding  voice,  and  emphatical  delivery,  concurred  both  to  charm 
his  audience,  and  overawe  them  Into  silence  and  attention. 

"  Nor  was  his  usefulness  confined  to  the  pulpit.  Ills  comprehensive  mind  could  take 
under  view  the  grand  interests  of  his  country  and  of  religion  at  once;  and  these 
interests,  as  well  as  those  of  his  friends,  he  was  ever  ready  zealously  to  serve.  It  is 
known  what  an  active  instrument  he  was  in  stirring  up  a  patriot  spirit, — a  spirit  of 
courage  and  resolution  In  Virginia,  where  he  resided  during  thu  late  barbarous  French 
and  Indian  ravages. 

"His  natural  temper  was  remarkably  sweet  and  dispassionate;  and  his  heart  was 
one  of  the  tendercst  towards  the  distressed.  His  sympathetic  soul  could  say  *  Who  is 
weak,  and  I  am  not  weak  V  Accordingly,  his  charitable  disposition  made  him  liberal 
to  the  poor,  and  that  often  beyond  his  ability.  He  was  eminently  obliging  to  all,  and 
very  sensible  of  favours  conferred,  which  he  could  receive  without  servility,  and  mani- 
fest his  gratef\il  sense  of  them  with  proper  dignity. 

"To  his  friends  he  was  voluntarily  transparent,  and  fully  acted  up  to  the  poet's 
advice : 

"  *  Thy  firiend  put  in  thy  bosom :  wear  his  eyes, 
Still  in  thy  heart  that  he  may  see  what's  there.' 

"  And  perhaps  none  better  understood  the  ingenuities  and  delicacies  of  friendship, 
or  had  a  higher  relish  for  it,  or  was  truer  or  more  constant  in  it,  than  he.  He  was  not 
easily  disgusted;  his  knowledge  of  human  nature  in  its  present  state,  his  candid  heart 
and  enlarged  soul,  both  disposing  and  enabling  him  to  make  allowances  for  indiscre- 
tions, which  narrower  and  more  selflsh  minds  could  not  make.  He  readily  and  easily 
forgave  ofibnces  against  himself^  whilst  none  could  be  more  careful  to  avuid  offending 
others;  which,  if  he  at  any  time  madvertently  did,  he  was  forward  and  desirous  to  make 
the  most  ample  satisfaction. 

"  He  was  amongst  the  first  and  brightest  examples  of  filial  piety;  a  very  indulgent 
parent  and  humane  master.  As  a  husband, he  was  kind,  tender,  cordial  and  respect- 
ful, with  a  fondness  that  was  manlv  and  genuine.  In  a  word,  think  what  might 
rationally  be  expected  in  the  present  imperfect  state,  in  a  mature  man,  a  Christian  in 
minority,  a  minister  of  Jesus,  of  like  passions  with  others,  in  a  gentleman,  companion, 
and  cordial  friend,  and  you  conceive  of  President  Da  vies. 

"  It  would  hardly  be  expected  that  one  so  rigid,  with  respect  to  his  own  fkith  and 
practice,  could  be  so  generous  and  catholic  in  his  sentiments  of  those  who  differed  from 
him  in  both,  as  he  was.  He  was  strict,  not  bigoted;  conscientious,  not  squeamishly 
scrupulous.  Ills  clear  and  extensive  knowledge  of  religion  enabled  him  to  discern 
where  the  main  stress  should  be  laid,  and  to  proportion  his  zeal  to  the  importance  of 
things, — ^too  generous  to  be  confined  to  the  interests  of  a  party  as  such.  He  considered 
the  visible  Kingdom  of  Christ  as  extended  beyond  the  boundaries  of  thit  or  that  par- 
ticnlar  denomination;  and  never  supposed  that  his  declarative  glory  was  wholly 
dependent  on  the  religious  community  which  he  most  approved.  Hence  he  gloried 
more  in  being  a  Christian  than  in  being  a  PrtMbyterian,  though  he  was  the  latter  Arom 
principle.  His  truly  catholic  address  to  the  Established  Clergy  of  Virginia  is  a  demon- 
stration of  the  sincere  pleasure  it  would  have  given  him  to  have  heard  that '  Christ  was 
preached,'  and  substantial  religion,  common  Christianity,  promoted  by  those  who 
'walked  not  with  him,'  and  whom  he  judged  in  other  points  to  be  mistaken.  His 
benevolent  heart  could  not  be  so  soured,  nor  his  enlargi'd  soul  so  contracted,  as  to 
Tslne  men  ft'om  circumstantial  distinctions,  but  according  to  tlieir  personal  wortn. 

"  He  sought  truth  for  ita  own  sake,  and  would  profess  his  sentiments  with  the  un^« 
guiaed  openness  of  an  honsst  Christian,  and  the  inoifbnsive  boldness  of  a  manly  spirit; 
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Mi,  without  the  least  apparent  diiBcalty  or  heiiiation,  be  would  retraot  an  (pinion  on 
hill  conTlction  of  its  being  a  mistake.  I  have  never  knowa  one  who  a|q;Mared  to  laj  him- 
ielf  more  fully  open  to  the  reception  of  tmth,  iVom  whatever  quarter  it  came,  than  he; 
fbr  he  judged  the  knowledge  of  truth  only  to  be  real  learning,  and  tiiat  ebdeavoming 
to  defend  an  error  was  but  labouring  to  be  more  ignorant.  But^until  fully  convinced, 
he  was  becomingly  tenacious  of  his  opinion. 

'*  The  unavoidable  consciousness  of  native  power  made  him  bold  and  enterprising. 
Yet  the  event  proved  that  his  boldness  arose,  not  fVom  a  partial,  groundleas,  sdf-con- 
oeit,  but  ftom  true  self-knowledge.  Upon  fair  and  candid  trial,  faithflDl  aod  jiist  to 
himself,  he  judged  what  he  could  do;  and  what  he  could,  when  called  to  it,  he 
attempted;  and  what  he  attempted  he  accomplished. 


-•♦■ 


CALEB  SMITH  * 

1747—1762. 

Caleb  Smith,  a  Bon  of  William  and  Hannah  (Sears)  Smith,  was  bora  at 
Brookhaven,  L.  I.,  December  29,  0.  S.,  1728.  The  family  was  one  of  con- 
siderable wealth,  and  of  high  respectability. 

As  he  discovered,  from  early  childhood,  more  than  common  vigour  of 
mind,  and  love  of  learning,  his  ftither  resolved  on  giving  him  a  collegiate 
ednoation;  and  accordingly  placed  him  at  a  grammar  school,  where  he 
made  such  improvements  that,  in  1739,  in  his  fifteenth  year,  he  became  a 
member  of  Yale  College.  His  standing,  daring  his  whole  collie  course, 
was  highly  respectable,  and  he  graduated,  an  excellent  scholar,  in  1748. 
He  remained  at  College,  for  some  time,  as  a  resident  graduate. 

During  the  second  year  that  he  was  in  College,  there  was  a  very  general 
attention  to  religion  among  the  students,  in  which  he  also  had  a  share. 
From  that  time,  his  mind  seems  to  have  been  permanently  and  habitually 
directed  to  his  religious  interests ;  though  he  looked  with  no  little  distrust 
upon  his  own  exercises,  on  account  of  their  having  been  less  distinct  and 
vivid  than  he  supposed  was  necessary  to  give  them  the  stamp  of  genuine- 
ness. To  others,  however,  the  evidence  of  his  piety  was  very  satisfactory ; 
and  several  clergymen,  to  whom  he  communicated  his  religious  views  and 
feelings,  had  no  hesitation  in  expressing  the  opinion  that  his  conversion  was 
radical,  and  that  he  ought  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  Christian  ministry. 

In  1746,  about  the  time  he  took  his  second  degree,  Mr.  Burr  of  Newark, 
afterwards  President  of  New  Jersey  College,  applied  to  him  to  assist  him 
in  the  instruction  of  a  large  Latin  school,  of  which  he  had  the  charge ;  but 
Mr.  Smith's  engagements  did  not  allow  him  to  go  to  Newark  till  Mr.  Burr 
was  otherwise  supplied.  However,  he  went  some  time  after  to  Elizabeth- 
town,  where  he  instructed  several  young  men  in  the  languages,  while  he 
pursued  the  study  of  Theology  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Jonathan 
Dickinson.  At  length,  by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Dickinson  and  some  other 
ministers,  he  presented  himself  before  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  as  a 
oandidate  for  Uie  ministry ;  and,  having  creditably  gone  through  his  several 
trials,  was,  licensed  to  preach  in  April,  1747. 

His  preaching,  from  the  beginning,  was  more  than  commonly  acceptable ; 
and,  within  about  a  year  from  his  licensure,  he  received  sevend  unanimous 

•  A  Brief  Aeoomt  of  his  Ufo.— Bteens'  Hist.  Fliit  Oh.»  Nenarik. 
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otlli  from  diffsrant  pUoes  to  fettle  in  the  minUtry.  He  requeeted  the  Prelh 
bytery  to  decide  which  call  he  Bhoold  accept ;  bat,  as  they  choee  to  refer 
the  matter  to  his  own  judgment,  ho  decided  in  favour  of  Newark  Moun- 
tains, (now  Orange) ;  and  was  accordingly  ordained  and  installed  there, 
November  80,  1748. 

Though  Mr.  Smith  evidently  laboured  with  great  diligence,  and  in  a  spirit 
of  most  intense  devotion,  his  ministry  was  not  signalised  by  any  extraordi- 
nary immediate  results.  It  was,  however,  during  a  period  of  uncommon 
religious  apathy  in  the  country  at  large,  that  he  exercised  his  ministry ;  so 
that,  even  among  men  of  his  own  views  and  spirit,  he  was  not  singular  in 
not  being  permitted  to  witness  an  extensive  revival  of  religion  in  conneo- 
tion  with  his  labours.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  source  of  constant  uneas^ 
ness  and  grief  to  him,  that  his  success  was  so  limited ;  and  yet  there  were 
a  goodly  number  who  connected  their  hopeful  conversion  with  his  instrumen- 
tality. 

But  Mr.  Smith's  usefulness  was  by  no  means  confined  to  his  own  imme- 
diate congregation.  In  1750,  shortly  after  his  settlement  in  the  ministry, 
he  was  appointed  a  Trustee  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  and  exerted  an 
important  influence  in  aid  of  the  interests  of  that  infant  Seminary.  He  was 
also  early  chosen  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  continued  in  that 
office  till  the  removal  of  the  College  to  Princeton.  After  the  death  of 
President  Edwards,  he  was  chosen  President  pro  tempore,  and  for  several 
months  occupied  that  important  station  with  much  dignity  and  ability. 

He  was  an  active  and  useful  member  of  the  ecclesiastical  bodies  with 
which  he  was  connected.  He  not  only  judged  correctly  but  spoke  well. 
He  was,' for  many  years.  Stated  Clerk  of  the  Presbytery,  and  usually  con- 
ducted its  correspondence,  especially  in  regard  to  all  matters  of  peculiar 
delicacy  or  difficulty.  He  had  a  happy  talent  at  reconciling  differences — 
at  preventing  threatened  disruptions,  and  restoring  harmony  where  it  had 
been  temporarily  interrupted. 

Mr.  Smith  ranked  among  the  more  popular  preachers  of  hb  day.  In 
the  early  part  of  his  ministry,  he  wrote  his  sermons  out  with  great  care ; 
but,  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  a  large  portion  of  his  preaching  was  extempo- 
raneous, so  far  as  the  language  was  concerned,  though  he  never  failed  care- 
fully to  consider  and  digest  his  subject.  His  voice  was  clear  and  pleasant, 
though  somewhat  monotonous ;  and  his  manner  in  the  pulpit  was  affection- 
ate and  fervent,  without  any  of  the  show  of  oratory.  He  became,  at  one 
period,  the  subject  of  violent  nervous  and  vertiginous  affections,  which  ocea- 
sioned  him  serious  embarrassment  in  his  public  services,  and  sometimes  even 
obliged  him  to  support  himself  by  holding  to  the  pulpit.  The  only  Sermon 
he  ever  published,  was  one  on  the  death  of  President  Burr,  which  b  said 
to  have  been  written  at  a  peculiarly  inauspicious  moment,  and  to  have  been 
but  a  poor  sample  of  hb  ordinary  preaching.  It  b,  however,  a  very  respec- 
table performance. 

In  the  beginning  of  October,  1762,  he  was  seised  with  a  dysentery, 
which  proved  the  means  of  terminating  his  life.  In  the  early  part  of  hb 
illness,  hb  mind,  though  not  greatly  clouded,  was  not  entirely  free  from 
anxious  thoughts ;  but,  at  a  later  period,  he  obtained  a  degree  of  oonfidenee 
in  the  merits  and  the  promises  of  hb  Redeemer,  that  cast  out  all  fear,  and 
pat  him  in  possession  of  a  serene  and  triumphant  joy.    Hb  people  evinced 
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ikm  wurm  attachment  to  him,  and  thmr  intereflt  in  the  preserration  of  hit 
Ufe,  by  obMiring  the  TvoBdaj  preceding  his  death  ts  a  daj  of  &8ting  and 
prayer ;  on  which  occasion,  they  called  in  the  assistance  of  seTeral  of  the 
naighbonring  minbters,  to  one  of  whom  he  expressed  an  nndoubting  assu- 
rance that  he  should  soon  be  mingling  in  the  praises  and  enjoyments  of 
Heaven.  On  the  Friday  morning  following,  at  a  very  early  hour,  perceiv- 
ing that  the  closing  scene  had  come,  he  gathered  his  family  around  him, 
and  took  his  final  leave  of  them,  commending  them  in  fervent  prayer  to  the 
providence  and  grace  of  God.  After  this,  he  requested  that  his  little  son 
should  be  brought  and  laid  in  his  arms ;  and,  as  he  was  too  weak  to  be 
able  to  lift  his  arm,  he  desired  some  one  to  raise  it  and  lay  it  over  the 
diild ;  which  being  done,  he  very  affectionately  invoked  the  Divine  blessing 
upon  him.  He  expired  about  six  o'clock,  the  same  morning,  (October  20, 
1762,)  aged  thirty-eight  years  and  ten  months. 

His  funeral  was  attended,  on  the  Sabbath  following,  by  a  large  concourse 
of  people,  among  whom  were  a  number  of  ministers.  In  the  morning,  one 
of  the  ministers  preached  from  Philippians  i,  21 ;  in  the  afternoon,  another 
preached  from  Ezekiel  xxii,  80. 

In  September,  1748,  Mr.  Smith  was  married  to  Martha,  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Dickinson  of  Elizabeth  town, — a  lady  whose  char- 
aoter  is  thus  described  by  one  of  her  contemporaries: — *'She  was  superior 
to  most  of  her  sex  in  strength  of  genius;  her  intellectual  powers  were 
quick  and  penetrating ;  she  had  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  was  greatly 
delighted  in  reading.  Kindness,  care,  and  friendship,  composed  her  natural 
temper:  she  was  an  agreeable  companion,  very  obliging  in  her  behaviour, 
and  admired  and  loved  by  all  who  had  the  happiness  of  her  acquaintance. 
As  she  was  blessed  with  an  early  religious  education,  so  the  things  of  eternity 
began  betimes  to  exercise  her :  she  had  serious  impressions  upon  her  mind 
even  from  her  childhood,  and  began  a  course  of  secret  prayer  while  young. 
And,  although  she  was  subject  to  melancholy  at  seasons,  and  consequently 
to  fears  and  doubts  about  her  spiritual  state,  yet,  towards  the  latter  part  of 
her  life,  she  had  much  greater  satisfaction.''  With  this  excellent  lady  Mr. 
Smith  lived  nearly  eight  years,  when,  after  a  lingering  disease  of  about  a 
year,  she  was  taken  from  him,  in  August,  1757,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one, — 
leaving  three  children,  all  of  them  daughters.  A  little  more  than  two 
years  after  this  bereavement, — in  October,  1759,  he  was  married  to  Re- 
becca, daughter  of  the  ** Honourable  Major"  Foote  of  Branford,  Conn. 
She  is  spoken  of  as  having  been  '^endowed  with  many  agreeable  virtues  to 
render  her  an  amiable  companion ;"  but  the  fact  that  she  was  still  living, 
when  this  reference  to  her  character  was  made,  was  doubtless  the  reason 
why  nothing  more  remains  ooncerning  her  than  this  passing  allusion.  He 
had  one  son  by  his  last  marriage,— -the  child  above  referred  to,  as  being 
lifted  into  his  father's  arms  to  receive  his  dying  benediction.  The  descend- 
ants of  Mr.  Smith  are  among  the  most  respectable  people  in  New  Jersey, 
one  of  whom  is  the  Hon.  Henry  W.  Green,  the  present  (1849)  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  State. 

The  only  extended  notice  of  Mr.  Smith  that  remains,  is  a  pamphlet  of 
about  sixty  pages,  printed  at  Woodbridge,  N.  J.,  in  1768,  entitled  *'A 
Brief  Account  of  the  life  of  the  late  Rev.  Caleb  Smith,  A.  M.,  miniater  of 
the  Gospel  at  Newark  Mountains,  who  died  October  22,  1762; 
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ezineted  firom  hii  diArj  4uid  other  priYate  papen.  Heb.  yL  11, 12."  The 
psmphlei  ^ontunfl  eomparaiiYely  few  faota,  being  ehieflj  oooapiad  with  the 
record  of  hie  priY»te  religiooB  exercises,  eYineiiig  a  remarksJftle  degree  of 
spiriliialitj  and  deYOtion. 


JOHN  BRAINEBD  * 

1747—1781. 

John  Biiainsbd,  a  son  of  the  Hon.  Hezekiah  and  Dorothy  (Mason) 
Braanerd,  was  born  at  Haddam,  Conn.,  February  28,  1719-20.  He  was 
probably  fitted  for  College  by  bis  brother,  the  Rev.  Nehemiah  Brainerdt  of 
Eastbory,  a  parish  in  the  town  of  Glastenbury.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1746.  During  his  collegiate  course,  his  brother  David,  in  his 
letters,  warned  him  against  that  spurious  religious  experience  that  is  too 
often  found  in  connection  with  great  religious  excitements.  But  when  he 
8i^>poeed  himself  to  be  converted,  or  when  he  made  a  public  profession  of 
religion,  or  with  what  church  he  originally  connected  himself,  cannot  now 
be  ascertained.  Probably  his  first  membership  was  with  the  church  in  his 
native  place  ;  but,  as  the  Records  of  that  church  at  the  period  referred  to 
are  lost,  nothing  beyond  conjecture  is  now  attainable.  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  he  must  have  had  the  ministry  in  view  during  his  college 
course ;  for  within  a  few  months  after  his  graduation,  ho  had  commenoed 
preaching,  and  was  actually  engaged  as  a  missionary  among  the  Indians. 

The  following  letter,  covering  a  considerable  part  of  John  Brainerd's 
missionary  life,  was  addressed  by  him  to  Mrs.  Elisabeth  Smith,  the  wife  of 
the  Hon.  William  Smith,  and  previously  the  wife  of  Colonel  Elisha  WilUams, 
onoe  Rector  of  Yale  College.  It  has  never  before  been  published,  and 
doubtless  contains  the  fullest,  as  well  as  most  authentic,  narrative  of  his 
self-denying  labours,  that  is  now  extant. 

BaoTHERTON  IvL  Ncw  Jcrsev,  August  24, 1761. 

Madam  :  According  to  my  promise,  I  here  send  a  particular  account  of 
the  Indian  mission  in  this  Province,  which,  for  some  years,  has  been  the 
object  of  my  care.  I  shall  take  a  brief  view  of  it  from  its  first  rise  and 
foundation. 

In  1743,  my  brother  and  predecessor,  Mr.  David  Brainerd,  being 
employed  by  the  Corresponding  members  of  the  Honourable  Society  in 
Scotland  for  propagating  Christian  Knowledge,  entered  on  the  arduous  busi- 
ness of  Christianinng  the  Indians,  and  for  that  end,  on  the  1st  of  April, 
arrived  at  Kaunaumeek,  an  Indian  settlement  about  twenty  miles  from  Stock- 
bridge  Northwest.  At  this  place  he  continued  about  the  space  of  a  year ; 
and  having  so  far  gained  upon  these  Indians  as  that  he  could  persuade  them 
to  move  to  Stockbridge,  and  settle  themselves  under  the  ministry  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Sergeant,  he,  by  the  direction  of  the  Correspondents,  removed 

•  MS.  from  lUr.  Dr.  Field.— AUeni  Bioir.  Diet.— Webfter'i  MSS. 

t  NBHKMiAfl  BBAiHiaD  wu  A  DfttiTe  of  Uaddftm ;  was  mduated  at  Tal«  OoU^ga  In  IW; 
WM  ordained  paftor  of  tbe  Second  Congregational  Chnreh  in  Qlaftenlmiy,  (Eattlmiy)  Gona.y 
iB  Affil,  1740  s  and  dkd  NoT«mber  9, 1742. 
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to  the  Forks  of  Delaware  in  PennejlTuiia.  Among  fteee  IncBaos,  he 
Bpent  a  little  more  than  a  jear ;  had  some  enconraging  appearanoes,  bnt  no 
very  great  snceesB.  He  then  took  a  jonmey  of  abont  thirty  miles  to  a  se^ 
tiement  of  Indians  at  CroswecksuDg  in  this  Province  ;  where  it  pleased  the 
Lord  greatly  to  smile  upon  his  endeavours,  and  in  the  most  remarkable 
manner  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  poor  savages,  and  turn  them  from  the  power 
of  Satan  to  God,  as  appears  at  large  by  his  printed  Journal. 

Partly  with  those  Indians,  partly  at  the  Forks  of  Delaware,  and  partly 
on  the  banks  of  Susquehanna,  (where  he  made  no  less  than  five  joumeye 
first  and  last,)  he  spent  near  two  years,  till  he  was  so  far  gone  in  a  con* 
sumption  as  rendered  him  utterly  unable  to  officiate  any  longer. 

But  by  this  time  a  number  of  the  Indians  had  removed  from  these 
Northern  parts ;  the  Indians  also  at  Crosweeksung  had  left  that  plaoe,  and 
settled  themselves  on  a  tract  of  land  near  Cranberry,  far  better  for  oultiva* 
tion,  and  more  commodious  for  such  a  number  as  were  now  collected  into 
one  body. 

In  this  situation  I  found  the  Indians  when  I  arrived  among  them,  at  their 
new  settlement  called  Bethel,  which  was  about  the  middle  of  April,  1747. 
And  this  summer  I  officiated  for  my  brother,  who  took  a  journey  to  the 
Eastward,  thinking  that  possibly  it  might  be  a  means  of  recovering  hit 
health.  But  hib  distemper  had  taken  such  hold  of  his  vitals,  as  not  to  be 
diverted  or  removed  by  medicine  or  means.  He  was,  on  his  return  fr<HB 
Boston  to  New  Jersey,  detained  at  Northampton  by  the  increase  of  his  dis- 
order,  and  there  made  his  exit  out  of  a  world  of  sin  and  sorrow,  and  no 
doubt  entered  upon  a  glorious  and  blessed  immortality,  the  October 
following. 

The  work  of  Divine  grace  still  went  on  among  the  Indians,  although  those 
extraordinary  influences  that  appeared  for  a  time,  had  begun  some  months 
before  to  abate,  and  still  seemed  gradually  going  off,  but  the  good  effects 
of  them  were  abiding  in  numbers  of  instances. 

About  this  time,  a  mortal  sickness  prevailed  among  the  Indians,  and 
carried  off  a  considerable  number;  and  especially  of  those  who  had  been 
religiously  wrought  upon ;  which  made  some  infidels  say,  as  in  the  days  of 
Constantino,  that  it  was  because  they  had  forsaken  the  old  Indian  ways  and 
become  Christians.  This  seemed  to  be  a  mysterious  frown  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence. 

Some  time  after  my  brother's  decease,  the  Correspondents  requested  me 
to  take  the  charge  of  the  Indians,  which  I  consented  to  ;  and  in  February, 
1748,  was  ordained,  and  soon  after  had  the  Society's  commission  sent  me 
from  Scotland,  and  continued  in  their  service  for  several  years.  And 
although  we  lost,  at  several  times,  by  sickness,  near  or  quite  half  that  had 
been  admitted  to  baptism  when  I  came,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  the  church 
rather  increased, — numbers  being  added  from  time  to  time.  At  one  time, 
we  had  between  forty  and  fifty  members  in  full  communion. 

We  likewise  had  a  large  English  school,  which  sometimes  consisted  of 
aboYe  fifty  children,  who  learned  to  read,  write,  repeat  Catechisms,  &c,;  and 
some  that  gave  hopes  of  being  savingly  converted  while  they  were  very 
young,  but  did  not  live  to  give  us  the  best  evidence  of  such  a  work  of 
Divine  grace. 

We  had  likewise  begun  a  spinning  school  for  the  girls,  and  were  about 
forming  a  plan  to  bring  up  the  boys  to  business,  and  several  were  already 
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Mt  to  iMam  tnd60,  when  the  proprietor!  laid  olaim  to  the  land,  end  sued 
the  InditDS  for  treipMS,  whioh  put  an  end  to  our  sehemei,  and  threw  all 
into  confasion. 

We  then  turned  our  thoughts  towards  Susquehanna,  and  were  attempting 
to  provide  a  settlement  for  the  Indians  there,  when,  hostilitiee  breaking  out 
on  the  frontiers,  the  most  barbarous  murders  were  committed,  whioh  entirely 
defeated  our  design,  and  put  a  final  stop  to  all  further  attempts  of  that 
nature. 

And  now  things  being  in  snoh  a  situation,  the  Correspondents  thought 
proper  to  dismiss  me  from  the  Society's  service,  which  they  did  in  May, 
1755. 

I  was  then  in  New  England,  and  upon  my  return  had  an  invitation  to 
Newark,  which,  with  the  advice  of  the  Presbytery,  I  accepted  ;  moved  with 
ny  family,  and  continued  there  till  June,  1756,  when  the  Correspondents, 
lUnking  they  had  a  prospect  of  procuring  this  land  on  which  the  Indiana 
are  now  settled,  requested  me  to  resume  the  mission,  with  which  I  eom« 
plied ;  and  giving  up  the  call  I  had,  to  settle  at  Newark,  moved  with  my 
femily  to  Brunswick,  being  the  best  place  I  could  now  fix  upon  to  aooom- 
nodate  the  Indians  in  their  present  situation,  till  the  land  for  their  settle- 
ment could  be  procured.  In  this  situation  I  continued  till  September,  1767, 
when  the  Correspondents  being  disappointed,  and  seeing  no  way  to  prooure 
the  land,  dismissed  me  a  second  time ;  and  the  congregation  at  Newark, 
having  continued  all  thb  time  unsettled,  renewed  their  call  to  mo  the  next 
week,  which  I  soon  after  accepted,  moved  again  with  my  family,  and  settled 
there.  In  this  settled  state,  I  remained  but  a  little  while ;  for  in  March, 
1759,  (in  consequence  of  a  treaty  with  the  Indians,  and  this  land  purchased 
and  secured  to  them  by  the  Oovemment,)  I  was  requested  by  Mr.  Bernard, 
the  then  Governor  of  this  Province,  and  the  Society's  Correspondents,  at  a 
JMnt  meeting  at  Perth  Amboy,  again  to  resume  the  mission.  I  took  tiieir 
proposals  under  consideration,  and  in  the  May  following,  laid  the  matter 
before  the  Synod  at  Philadelphia,  and  with  the  unanimous  advice  of  that 
venerable  body,  gave  up  my  charge  at  Newark,  and  embarked  once  more  in 
die  cause  of  the  poor  Indians. 

About  this  time,  I  made  the  Indians  a  visit  at  their  new  settlement,  and 
prooured  some  supplies  for  them  by  order  of  Synod,  during  my  absenoe  in 
the  army,  and  upon  my  return,  the  November  following,  fixed  myself  down 
among  them,  where  I  have  steadily  resided  ever  since. 

I  had  repeated  promises  from  Governor  Bernard  of  a  comfortable,  decent 
house  for  the  place  of  my  residence,  as  also  an  house  for  the  public  worship 
of  God.  But  promises  were  all  I  could  ever  get  towards  either :  and  when 
I  eamc  to  think  of  moving  here,  was  obliged  to  sell  almost  all  my  house- 
hold furniture,  because  I  had  no  place  to  put  it  in.  And  the  loss  I  hereby 
avatained,  together  with  the  losses  and  expenses  in  my  several  removes 
was  about  £150  damage  to  my  estate,  besides  all  the  fatigue  and  trouble 
that  attended  the  same. 

And  as  this  movable  state  of  affairs  has  been  greatly  to  my  disadvantage, 
U  certainly  has  been  no  less  to  the  congregation.  The  Indians  have,  every 
year,  since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  enlisted  into  the  king's  servioe 
far  beyond  the  proportion ;  and  generally  more  or  less,  every  campaign, 
have  died  in  the  army. 
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In  1757,  we  lost  near  twenty,  taken  captiye  at  Fort  William  Henry,  asA 
but  three  or  fonr  have  ever  returned  to  this  day,  so  that  onr  nnmber  is 
greatly  reduced. 

On  this  spot,  which  is  a  fine,  large  tract  of  land,  and  very  oommodionsly 
situated  for  their  settlement,  there  are  something  upward  of  an  hun^^ed, 
old  and  young. 

About  tweWe  miles  distant,  there  is  a  small  settlement  of  them,  perhaps 
near  forty.  About  seventeen  miles  farther,  there  is  a  third,  containing  pos- 
sibly near  as  many  more.  And  there  are  some  few  scattering  ones  still  about 
OrosweeksuDg.  And  if  all  were  collected  they  might  possibly  make  two 
hundred. 

I  spend  something  more  than  half  my  Sabbaths  here  at  Brotherton ;  the 
rest  are  divided.  At  this  place,  I  have  but  few  white  people.  The  reason 
is  because  this  is  near  central  between  Delaware  and  the  Sea,  and  the 
English  settlements  are  chiefly  on  them.  The  other  places  are  in  the  midst 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  whenever  I  preach  there,  I  have  a  large  number  of 
white  people,  that  meet  to  attend  Divine  service.  But  besides  these,  I  have 
preached  at  eight  different  places  on  Lord's  days,  and  near  twenty  on  other 
days  of  the  week,  and  never  fail  of  a  considerable  congregation.  So  large 
and  extensive  is  this  vacancy. 

Two  large  counties,  and  a  considerable  part  of  two  more,  almost  wholly 
destitute  of  a  preached  Gospel,  (except  what  the  Quakers  do,  in  their  way,) 
and  many  of  the  people  but  one  remove  from  a  state  of  heathenism. 

As  to  the  success  that  has  attended  my  labours,  I  can  say  but  little.  It 
is  a  time  wherein  the  influences  of  the  Divine  Spirit  are  mournfully  with- 
held. I  think,  however,  I  have  ground  to  hope  that  some  good  has  been 
done  among  both  Indians  and  white  people ;  and  the  prospects  of  further 
usefulness  are  very  considerable,  if  proper  means  could  be  used.  But  sueh 
is  the  state  of  this  country — there  is  such  a  mixture  of  Quakers  and  several 
other  denominations,  and  so  many  that  have  no  concern  about  religion  in  any 
shape,  that  very  little  can  at  present  be  expected  towards  the  support  of  the 
Gospel.  For  my  own  part,  I  never  have  thought  proper  to  take  one  single 
farthing  yet,  in  all  my  excursions,  fearing  that  it  might  prejudice  the  minds 
of  some,  and  so,  in  a  measure,  frustrate  the  design. 

At  this  place,  where  most  of  the  Indians  are  settled,  we  greatly  want  a 
Bohool  for  the  children.  When  I  built  the  meeting-house  last  year,  I  pro- 
vided some  materials  also  for  a  school-house,  and  in  the  fall  addressed  the 
Legislature  of  this  Province  for  some  assistance,  not  only  for  the  support 
of  a  school,  but  for  the  erecting  of  a  small  grist-mill,  a  blacksmith's  shop, 
and  a  small  trading  store,  to  furnish  the  Indians  with  necessaries  in 
exchange  for  their  produce,  and  so  prevent  their  running  twelve  or  fifteen 
miles  to  the  inhabitants  for  every  thing  they  want,  whereby  they  not  only 
oonsume  much  time,  but  often  fall  into  the  temptation  of  calling  at  dram- 
houses,  (too  frequent  in  the  country,)  where  they  intoxicate  themselves  with 
spirituous  liquors,  and,  after  some  days  perhaps,  instead  of  hours,  return 
home,  wholly  unfit  for  any  thing  relating  either  to  this  or  a  future  world. 

The  Governor,  the  Council,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  and 
several  of  the  other  members,  thought  well  of  the  motion,  and  recommended 
it ;  but  the  Quakers,  and  others  in  that  interest,  made  opposition ;  and  being 
the  greater  part  of  the  House,  it  finally  went  against  us.  If  the  same  oould 
be  done  some  other  way,  it  would  be  the  best  step  towards  the  end  pro* 
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posed,  and  be  the  most  likely  to  inyite  not  only  ihe  Indiene  at  these  other 
•mall  settlements  aboye  mentioned,  bnt  those  also  who  li?e  in  more  distant 
parts  of  the  oonntry. 

Thns  I  haye  tonohed  upon  the  most  material  things  relatiye  to  this  mis- 
siott,  and  I  fear,  tired  your  patience  with  my  long  epistle.  And  now,  that 
ill  needed  provision  may  be  made  for  the  promotion  and  perfecting  of  this 
good  work  among  the  Indians,  and  you  among  others  be  made  an  happy 
instrument  of  the  same  ;  that  many  fidthful  labourers  may  be  thrust  forth, 
and  all  vacant  parts  of  the  harvest  be  supplied;  that  this  wilderness 
in  particular  may  be  turned  into  a  fruitful  field,  and  even  the  whole  earth 
be  fdled  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  is  the  fervent  prayer  of 

Madam,  your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

John  Brainbbd. 

P.  S.  Since  my  settlement  here,  I  have  been  obliged  to  advance  above  £200 
for  the  building  of  the  meeting-house,  for  some  necessary  repairs  of  an  old 
piece  of  an  house  that  was  on  the  spot,  and  for  my  support  and  other  neces- 
sary expenses. 

To  Mrs.  Smith. 

In  January,  1758,  Mr.  Brainerd  went,  as  the  agent  of  New  Jersey  Col- 
lege, in  company  with  the  Rev.  Caleb  Smith  of  Newark  Mountains,  to 
solicit  the  Council  convened  at  Stockbridge,  to  advise  and  sanction  the 
removal  of  Jonathan  Edwards  to  the  Presidency  of  that  institution.  The 
Council,  at  the  request  of  the  English  and  Indian  Congregations  at  Stock- 
bridge,  wrote  to  the  Commissioners  at  Boston  to  appoint  Brainerd  to  suc- 
ceed Edwards  ;  and  also  wrote  to  the  Trustees  of  the  College  to  exert  their 
influence  in  the  same  direction ;  but  the  suggestion  does  not  appear  over  to 
have  taken  effect. 

He  resided  for  some  time  at  Mount  Holly,  where  he  had  a  meeting-honse, 
which  was  burnt  by  the  British  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  Several  other 
places  also  shared  his  services,  either  regularly  or  occftsionally.  In  1767, 
the  Synod  granted  him  twenty  pounds  beside  his  salary  for  **his  extraordi- 
nary services  in  forming  societies,  and  labouring  among  the  white  people  in 
that  large  and  uncultivated  country  ;  "  and  the  same  grant  was  received  the 
next  year.  From  1760  to  1770,  he  received  from  the  congregations 
between  Egg  Harbour  and  Manahawken  fifty-nine  pounds  and  nineteen  shil- 
lings,— having  preached  to  them  five  hundred  times.  He  continued  to  sup- 
ply these  numerous  vacancies  until  1777,  when  he  removed  to  Deerfield,  and 
preached  there  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  died  on  the  18th  of  March, 
1781,  aged  sixty-one  years;  and  his  remains  repose  beneath  the  floor  of  the 
Deerfield  Church. 

Mr.  Brainerd  was  married  in  November,  1752,  to  Experience  Lyon,  who 
became  the  mother  of  three  children,  two  of  whom  died  very  young.  The 
surviving  child, — a  daughter,  lived  to  become  the  mother  of  a  family.  Mrs. 
Brainerd  died  in  1757 ;  after  which,  he  was  married  to  Mr&  Experience 
Price,  who  died  August  28, 1798,  leaving  no  issue. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Field,  who  was  for  many  years  minister  of  the  parish  in 
which  Brainerd's  parents  resided,  and  who  has  probably  investigated  the 
history  of  the  family  more  carefully  than  any  other  person,  says — *'  In  per- 
son John  Brainerd  was  rather  tall.  The  tiudition  in  Haddam  is  that  he 
as  pious  a  man  as  his  brother  David,  but  not  equal  to  him  in  ability. 
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He  was  distingaiBhed  for  axaohieBs  and  proprietj  in  ererj  thing ;  inmlled 
niii«li ;  convened  mnob  on  religion  with  Indians  and  wMtes,  whersTerlie 
went,  and  did  good  to  all  men  as  he  had  opportunity.  Of  the  death  of  lis 
wife  he  writes  as  follows — '  My  dear  wife,  after  a  long  and  painfol  siekness, 
departed  the  I7th  of  September,  1757, — the  greatest  loss  I  ever  sustained-' 
the  most  sorrowfdl  day  my  eyes  ever  saw.  May  God  sanctify  the  heavy 
stroke  to  me  and  my  Uttle  babes,  support  me  under  it,  and  make  up  the 
great  loss  to  us  in  spiritual  and  Divine  blessings.  Dust  thou  art  and  unto 
dust  thou  shalt  return.  Having  a  desire  to  depart  and  be  with  Ohrist, 
which  is  far  better.  She  has  exchanged  a  vale  of  tears  for  a  crown  of  glory. 
Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord ;  they  rest  from  their  labours,  and 
their  works  do  follow  them.'  " 
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JOHN  RODGERS,  D.  D.* 

1747—1811. 

John  Rodoxrs  was  bom  in  Boston,  on  the  5th  of  August,  1727.  He 
was  a  son  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Rodgers,  who  emigrated  from  Lon- 
donderry, Ireland,  to  Boston  in  1721.  In  1728,  they  transferred  their 
residence  to  Philadelphia,  when  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  a  little  mors 
than  a  year  old. 

While  he  was  yet  a  child,  he  evinced  an  uncommon  love  of  knowledge, 
and  a  thoughtful  habit  of  mind  in  respect  to  his  eternal  interests.  It  was 
under  the  preaching  of  Whitefield  that  he  became  first  permanently  impressed 
with  the  truths  and  obligations  of  religion.  On  one  occasion,  while  White- 
field  was  preaching  in  the  evening,  on  the  outside  of  the  steps  of  the  Court 
House  in  Market  Street,  young  Bodgers  was  standing  near  him,  and  holding 
a  lantern  for  his  accommodation  ;  when  he  became  so  deeply  impressed  with 
the  truth  to  which  he  was  listening,  that,  for  a  moment,  he  forgot  himself, 
and  the  lantern  fell  from  his  hand,  and  was  dashed  in  pieces.  Some  time 
after  he  was  settled  in  the  ministry,  Whitefield  being  on  a  visit  to  his 
house, — Mr.  Bodgers  alluded  to  this  incident,  and  asked  him  if  he  recol- 
lected it.  "Oh  yes,"  replied  Whitefield,  **I  remember  it  well;  and  have 
often  thought  I  would  give  almost  any  thing  in  my  power  to  know  who  that 
little  boy  was,  and  what  had  become  of  him."  Mr.  Bodgers  replied  with  a 
smile, — '*  Jam  that  little  boy."  Whitefield  burst  into  tears,  and  remarked 
that  he  was  the  fourteenth  person  then  in  the  ministry,  whom  he  had  dis- 
covered in  the  course  of  that  vuiit  to  America,  of  whose  hopeful  converrion 
he  had  been  the  instrument. 

From  the  period  when  he  believed  the  principle  of  religion  was  formed  in 
his  soul,  he  set  his  heart  upon  the  ministry  as  his  ultimate  profession ;  and 
to  this  his  studies  began  immediately  to  be  directed.  Having  remained  a 
few  months  at  a  grammar  school  in  Philadelphia,  under  the  care  of  a  Hr. 
Stevenson,  a  celebrated  teacher  then  recently  from  Ireland,  he  was  removed 
to  another  grammar  school,  established  shortly  before,  on  the  Neshaminy,  a 
few  miles  from  Philadelphia,  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Boan,  an  eminent  Presbyte- 

•  Mtmolit  bv  I>r.  MUltr.— Dr.  PhUUpi*  Two  DlMonnet  on  the  opening  of  thte  PntlqrMba 
Obanh  In  Wftli  ttieet.— Webiter'f  M8S. 
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riiB  di&rgpnMXL,  Hen  he  eontiiiiied  about  two  yeen,  diitingoiBked  alike 
bm  kia  diligenoe  in  study,  his  osemplarj  deportment,  and  his  ftrrent  seal 
ia  the  oavse  of  religion.  In  the  summer  of  1743,  at  the  ago  of  sixteen,  he 
waa  tnmfllerred  from  Mr.  Boan's  school  to  an  Academy  of  high  repntation 
It  Fagg's  Manor,  in  Chester  County,  Pa.,  under  the  care  of  the  Bey.  Sam* 
oal  Blair,  one  of  the  most  respectable  scholars  and  divines  of  his  day. 
Hare  he  completed  his  academical  studies,  and  made  some  progress  in  The- 
ology. While  he  waa  connected  with  this  institution,  he  was  brought  into 
intiinate  relations  with  several  individuals,  who  afterwards  obtained  very 
eonaiderable  celebrity  in  the  ministry ;  among  whom  was  the  Bev.  Samn^ 
Diaviea,  who  died  President  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  Having  pur- 
sued his  theological  studies  for  some  time  under  Mr.  Blair,  he  returned  to 
lua  &ther*s  in  Philadelphia,  and  completed  his  preparation  for  the  ministry, 
under  the  direction  of  Gilbert  Tennent.  In  June,  1747,  he  appeared 
before  the  Presbytery  of  Newcastle,  and  entered  on  the  usual  trials  for 
licensure;  and,  having  passed  these  trials,  was  licensed  in  October  fol- 
lowing. 

During  the  winter  after  his  licensure,  he  was  occupied,  by  direction  of 
the  Presbytery,  in  supplying  some  of  the  vacancies  under  their  care ;  but 
in  the  spring  he  accompanied  his  friend,  Mr.  Samuel  Davios,  to  Virginia, 
with  an  intention  to  share  with  him,  for  a  few  months,  the  labours  of  the 
Bunistry  in  that  destitute  region.  As  the  Episcopal  Church  was  then  estab- 
lished by  law  in  Virginia,  and  no  other  denomination  tolerated,  except  by 
explicit  consent  of  the  government,  he  made  application,  immediately  on  his 
irrival  at  Williamsburg,  for  pei;mission  to  exercise  the  functions  of  the  minis- 
try ;  and  though  the  Governor  received  him  with  great  kindness,  and  did 
every  thing  in  bis  power  to  further  his  wishes,  yet  the  General  Court  utterly 
refused  even  to  allow  the  reading  of  his  testimonials, — a  necessary  pre-requi- 
lite  to  his  receiving  the  desired  license.  Being  thus  disappointed  in  not  obtain- 
ing permission  to  labour  in  Virginia,  he  passed  over  to  Somerset  County  in 
Maiyland,  where  he  spent  the  summer  of  1748,  enjoying  the  hospitalities  of 
many  accomplished  and  excellent  families,  and  preaching  in  various  places, 
aa  be  had  opportunity.  His  labours  during  the  season  were  generally 
highly  acceptable,  and  in  some  instances  were  crowned  with  a  signal  bles- 
sing. 

Early  in  the  autumn  of  1748,  Mr.  Bodgers  returned  to  Pennsylvania, 
sad  when  he  attended  the  meeting  of  his  Presbytery  in  October,  he  found 
no  less  than  four  calls  waiting  for  his  coDsideration.  He  chose  the  one 
from  the  Congregation  of  St.  George's ;  which,  though  the  least  promising 
on  the  score  of  temporal  support  and  comfort,  still  seemed  to  have  the 
strongest  claims  upon  him,  on  the  ground  that  the  prosperity,  if  not  the 
continued  existence,  of  the  congregation  was  thought  to  depend  upon  his 
aceeptanee  of  it.  Accordingly,  he  was  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  minis- 
try, and  installed  pastor  of  the  church  of  St.  George's,  on  the  16th  of 
March,  1740.  The  sermon  on  the  occasion  was  preached  by  the  Bev.  Dr. 
Finlay. 

His  labours  in  his  new  charge  were  attended,  from  the  beginning,  with 
marked  auceess.  While  he  was  most  diligent  in  every  department  of  pas- 
toral duty,  he  had  the  pleasure  to  see  the  number  of  his  hearers  constantly 
inereasing,  and  not  a  few,  as  he  hoped,  savingly  profited  by  his  ministry. 
Tlie  oongregation  aoon  became  too  numerous  to  be  accommodated  in  their 
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place  of  wonhip ;  and  they  enlarged .  it  repeatedly  in  the  oonrae  of  a  few 
yean ;  while  he  was  eonstantly  growing  in  the  affeotion  and  eonfidence  ef 
all  around  him.  In  one  of  the  earliest  eatechetieal  exeroiBeB  which  he  hell 
for  the  henefit  of  the  children  of  his  congregation,  he  met  a  youth  hy  the 
name  of  Alexander  MoWhorter,  the  promptness  and  correctness  of  wheee 
answers  attracted  his  particular  notice,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  an  affcie* 
tionate  intimacy  between  them  that  was  terminated  only  by  death.  Thii 
lad  afterwards  became  the  Rev.  Dr.  McWhorter  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

Besides  the  Congregation  of  St.  George's,  Mr.  Bodgers  had  under  hb 
care  a  small  congregation  near  the  village  of  Middletown,  De.,  then  gene* 
rally  known  as  *'  the  Forest  Congregation."  Here  he  laboured  one-third 
of  his  time,  and  with  manifest  tokens  of  the  Divine  favour. 

In  the  great  controversy  which,  for  many  years,  agitated  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  and  in  1741  rent  it  asunder,  Mr.  Rodgers  was  not  a  men 
spectator.  His  sympathies  were  altogether  with  the  "New  Side,"  or  the 
**  New  Lights,"  as  they  were  called ;  and,  considering  that  he  had  been 
trained  in  the  school  of  Whitefield,  it  would  have  been  strange  if  it  had 
been  otherwise.  When  a  reunion  took  place  in  1758,  he  had  been  about 
nine  years  in  the  ministry.  It  was  an  event  in  which  he  felt  the  deepest 
interest,  as  having  in  hb  view  a  most  important  bearing  on  the  welfare  of 
Christ's  Kingdom. 

In  September,  1752, — between  three  and  four  years  after  his  settlement 
at  St.  George's,  Mr.  Rodgers  was  married  to  Elisabeth,  eldest  daughter  of 
Colonel  Peter  Bayard,  of  Cecil  County,  Md.  She  was  every  way  fitted  for 
her  station,  and  became  the  mother  of  four  children ;  one  of  whom  was  Dr. 
John  R.  B.  Rodgers, — an  eminent  physician  of  New  York,  and  another 
was  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  M.  Tennent  of  Abington,  Pa. 

In  1753,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Samuel  Davies  of  Virginia  and  Gilbert  Ten- 
nent of  Philadelphia  were  commissioned  by  the  Sjrnod  of  New  York  to 
visit  Great  Britain,  with  a  view  to  solicit  contributions  in  aid  of  the  Col» 
lege  of  New  Jersey.  As  the  Synod  undertook  to  supply  their  respective 
pulpits  during  their  absence,  Mr.  Rodgers  was  sent,  in  the  spring  of  1754, 
to  supply  the  pulpit  of  Mr.  Davies.  In  consideration  of  the  rude  treat- 
ment  to  which  he  had  been  subjected  on  his  previous  visit  to  Virginia,  be 
was  apprehensive  that  he  might  still  meet  with  some  embarrassment  from 
the  same  source.  But  herein  he  was  agreeably  disappointed :  he  was  received 
with  marked  respect  and  kindness,  and  sufifered  to  proceed  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duty  without  molestation.     He  remained  in  Virginia  several  months* 

Mr.  Rodgers  had  now  acquired  such  general  popularity  that,  towards  the 
close  of  the  same  year,  (1754,)  he  was  earnestly  requested  to  visit  New 
York,  with  reference  to  finding  there  a  permanent  settlement.  The  Pree- 
by terian  Church  in  that  city  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  unhappy  dbunion ; 
and  it  was  hoped  that  a  person  of  his  popular  talents  and  conciliatory  dis- 
positions and  manners  might  be  instrumental  in  restoring  peace.  His 
attachment  to  his  people,  however,  together  with  the  doubt  which  he  felt  in 
respect  to  the  idsue  of  the  proposed  change,  led  him  to  decline  the  invi- 
tation. 

In  1762,  Mr.  Rodgers  was  appointed  by  the  Synod  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  to  visit  Great  Britain,  to  solicit  benefsotions  in  aid  of  the 
establishment  of  a  **  fund  for  the  relief  of  poor  and  distressed  Preabyterias 
ministers,  their  widows  and  children."    This  important  and  honourable  mia* 
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■m,  hawever,  the  state  of  his  fiunily  obliged  him  to  decline ;  and  the  BeT. 

Bharles  Beatty,  another  eminent  minister,  was  appointed  in  liis  plaoe. 

On  the  20th  of  January,  1768,  Mr.  Rodgers  was  called  to  monm  the 

itath  of  his  wife, — an  affliction  of  which  he  often  spoke,  to  the  close  of  his 

life,  with  the  utmost  tenderness  and  sorrow.     After  somewhat  more  than  a 

fear  and  a  half  from  the  time  of  her  death,  he  entered  into  a  second  matri- 

nonial  connection  with  Mrs.  Mary  Grant,  the  widow  of  William  Grant,  an 

MBinent  merchant  of  Philadelphia.     By  this  marriage,  ho  had  one  child,  a 

laughter,  who  died  several  years  before  her  parents.     Mrs.  Bodgers  snr- 

rired  her  husband,  and  died  on  the  16th  of  March,  1812,  in  the  eighty- 

sighth  year  of  her  age.     Of  this  lady  Dr.  Miller,  who  knew  her  well,  says, — 

"  Her  great  flrmDess  of  mind,  her  remarkable  pradence,  her  polished  and  dignified 
Banners,  her  singular  sweetness  and  evenness  of  temper,  Joined  with  fervent  piety, 
Mideared  her  to  all  that  Iiad  the  happiness  of  her  acquaintance,  and  rendered  her  an 
SBdlent  model  for  the  wifb  of  a  clergyman." 

In  1765,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  College  of  New 
Foney.  This  office  he  continued  to  hold,  discharging  its  duties  with  most 
tempnlous  fidelity,  till  1807,  when,  with  characterbtic  disinterestedness,  he 
«igned  it,  that  a  younger  and  more  active  person  might  be  appointed  in 
lis  plaoe. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1765,  he  received  two  calls, — one  from  the 
Songregation  in  New  York  then  just  vacated  by  the  death  of  the  Bev. 
David  Bostwick, — and  another  from  a  large  and  important  Congregational 
}harch  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  Mr.  Whitcficld,  who  happened  to  visit  him 
tbont  that  time,  gave  it  as  his  decided  opinion  that  the  indications  of  Provi- 
ience  were  in  favour  of  his  removal,  but  was  doubtful  in  which  direction  he 
>oght  to  go.  The  quostioD, — which  call  he  should  accept,  was  finally 
referred  to  the  Synod ;  and  after  a  patient  investigation  of  the  comparative 
daims  of  the  two  congregations,  they  decided  almost  unanimously  in  favour 
if  the  Congregation  in  New  York.  Accordingly,  his  pastoral  relation  to 
lie  Church  of  St.  George's  was  dissolved  in  May,  and  his  installation  as 
MBtor  of  the  Church  in  New  York  took  place  in  September  following.  The 
[natallation  Sermon  was  preached  by  the  Bev.  James  Caldwell  of  Eliaabeth- 
iown. 

Scarcely  was  Mr.  Bodgers  introduced  to  his  new  sphere  of  labour,  before 
he  influence  of  his  ministrations  became  perceptible,  not  only  in  the  rapid 
jprowtb  of  the  congregation,  but  in  a  greatly  increased  attention  to  religious 
Jiings.  It  became  necessary,  at  no  distant  period,  to  erect  a  new  place  of 
forship  ;  and  measures  were  accordingly  taken  for  this  purpose  early  in  the 
ipring  of  1766.  Within  about  fifteen  months,  the  building  was  completed, 
-^he  same  which  still  stands  at  the  comer  of  Beekman  and  Nassau  Streets, 
ind  i»  known  as  "  Dr.  Spring's  Church."  A  large  part  of  the  funds  requisite 
(Br  this  enterprise  were  collected  by  the  personal  applications  of  Mr. 
lodgers.  The  Congregation,  though  now  worshipping  in  two  buildings,  was 
tin  considered  as  one  body.  The  ministers  preached  alternately  in  each 
nulding ;  and  there  was  but  one  Board  of  Trustees,  and  one  Eldership. 

In  1768,  Mr.  Bodgers  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
MTinity  by  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Dr.  Franklin,  who  was  at  that 
ime  in  London,  wrote,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Whitefield,  to  Principal 
iobertson,  recommending  Mr.  Bodgers  as  a  suitable  person  to  receive  snoh 
a  honour ;  and,  without  any  unnecessary  delay,  the  request  was  complied 
rith. 
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In  ths  siuamer  of  1768,  Dr.  Withenpoon  aniyed  from  Scotknd,  biTug 
a  short  time  before  been  called  to  the  Presidency  of  the  College  of  New 
Jersey.  Dr.  Rodgers  was  among  the  first  to  do  him  honour;  and  he  nerer 
ceased  to  regard  him  with  the  most  affectionate  respect.  The  year  after  lus 
arriyal,  he  accompanied  him  on  a  visit  to  Boston,  and  other  parts  of  New 
England,  from  which  both  of  them  seem  to  have  derived  great  enjoyment 
Dr.  Rodgers,  who  sarfived  his  venerable  friend  many  years,  preached  s 
Sermon  on  the  occasion  of  his  death,  by  request  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
College  over  which  Dr.  Witherspoon  had  presided.  The  Sermon  was  pab* 
lished,  and  is  thought  to  have  been  the  most  creditable,  in  a  literary  point 
of  view,  of  Dr.  Rodgers'  printed  productions. 

In  1774,  Dr.  Rodgers  was  appointed  by  the  Synod  to  make  a  missionary 
tour  of  a  few  weeks  during  the  summer,  through  the  Northern  and  North- 
western parts  of  the  Province  of  New  York.  He  fulfilled  the  appointment 
in  a  laborious  and  faithful  manner,  and  with  considerable  success.  This 
mission  occurred  just  at  the  time  of  the  violent  controversy  between  the 
settlers  of  the  territory  which  is  now  Vermont,  and  the  government  of  New 
York,  in  respect  to  the  matter  of  jurisdiction.  Some  of  the  incensed  ye^ 
monters  suspected,  as  ho  came  from  New  York,  that  he  had  some  politiotl 
end  to  accomplish,  adverse  to  their  interests ;  and  in  one  or  two  instances, 
there  was  a  serious  purpose  formed  to  arrest  him.  But  the  individuals  who 
had  meditated  it,  were  prevailed  on  to  suspend  its  execution  till  he  had  ful- 
filled an  appointment  to  preach ;  and,  after  hearing  him,  they  were  so  much 
impressed  with  his  Christian  sincerity,  that  they  were  disposed  to  bid  him 
Ood  speed  in  his  mission. 

Dr.  Rodgers  was  an  early  and  devoted  friend  to  his  country's  independ- 
ence. Previous  to  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  he  was  associated  with 
several  other  clergymen,  among  whom  were  Doctors  Mason  and  Laidlie,  in 
a  weekly  meeting  for  friendly  intercourse  and  mutual  improvement.  As 
things  were  seen  to  be  approaching  a  crisis,  these  excellent  men  determined 
to  make  this  meeting  an  occasion  for  special  prayer  that  the  struggle  in 
which  the  country  was  about  to  engage  might  be  successful ;  and  the  meet- 
ing was  continued,  with  reference  to  this  object,  until  the  ministers  com- 
posing it,  and  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  were  obliged  to  fly  for  safety 
from  the  city.  Dr.  Rodgers  removed  his  family  to  a  place  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, in  February,  1776.  They  remained  there  for  about  two  months; 
and  he,  in  the  mean  time,  visited  the  city,  whenever  his  professional  duties 
required.  On  the  14th  of  April  of  that  year,  General  Washington  took 
possession  of  New  York  for  its  defence.  Shortly  after  his  arrival,  Dr. 
Rodgers,  with  several  other  gentlemen  friendly  to  the  American  cause, 
called  to  pay  him  their  respects.  The  General  received  him  with  marked 
attention,  and,  as  he  was  about  to  retire,  followed  him  to  the  door,  and 
remarked  that  he  had  been  mentioned  to  him  in  Philadelphia  as  a  person 
who  might  be  able  to  render  him  important  service  in  reference  to  the  cause 
of  his  country,  and  asked  if  he  would  allow  him  to  apply  to  him  for  infor- 
mation whenever  he  might  find  it  desirable.  The  Doctor  assured  him  that 
he  should  do  with  the  utmost  alacrity  whatever  might  be  in  his  power. 
The  General  subsequently  availed  himself  of  the  privilege  of  consult- 
ing the  Doctor  on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  it  is  hardly  necessaiy  to 
add  that  all  his  suggestions  and  requests  received  the  most  prompt  atten* 
tion. 
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Ibji  1776,  Dr.  Bodgers  removed  hiB  family  from  the  neighbourhood 
iw  York  to  Greenfield,  Conn.,  as  a  place  where  they  would  be  more 
t  the  reach  of  the  din  and  perils  of  war.  Haying  been  just  before 
nted  a  Chaplain  to  General  Heath's  Brigade,  which,  for  seyeral  months, 
itationed  near  Greenwich  on  York  Island,  he  returned  immediately 
Greenfield,  and  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  Chaplaincy.  These  duties 
rformed  with  great  zeal  and  fidelity,  exhibiting  at  once  a  spirit  of 
it  piety  and  glowing  patriotism. 

NoYcmber  of  that  year,  having  important  private  business  to  tranaaot 
orgia,  he  resigned  his  Chaplaincy,  and  travelled  by  land  through  the 
Southern  country  to  Savannah.  He,  however,  took  care  to  make  his 
}j  instrumental,  as  far  as  he  could,  of  the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel ; 
ling  not  only  on  the  Sabbath,  but  also  on  week-day  evenings,  when- 
here  was  an  opportunity.  At  Savannah  he  remained  for  some  time 
lifl  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Zubly,  who  had  shortly  before  visited  him  in 
fork.  Hero  also  he  met  many  of  the  friends  of  Whitefield;  and  the 
kte  relations  in  which  he  had  stood  to  that  eminent  man,  were  a  paaa- 
it  once  to  their  affectionate  regards  and  devoted  attentions. 
April,  1777,  Dr.  Rodgers  returned  from  Gi^orgia,  and  on  his  way 
was  informed  of  his  election  to  the  Chaplaincy  of  the  Convention  of 
tate  of  New  York,  then  in  session  in  Esopus.     Having  paid  a  short 

0  his  family  at  Greenfield,  he  immediately  repaired  to  the  Conven- 
.nd  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  office.  Subsequently,  when  the  power 
\  State  was  lodged  in  a  Council  of  Safety,  which  also  held  its  meetings 
opus,  he  served  as  Chaplain  to  that  Body  also.  And  at  a  still  later 
I,  when  the  first  Legislature  of  the  State,  under  the  new  constitution, 
tied,  he  was  a  third  time  elected  to  the  same  office.  Meanwhile,  he 
ed  his  family  from  Greenfield  to  Esopus,  where  they  spent  the  whole 
\  Bummer,  and  part  of  the  autumn,  of  1777.  They  were,  however,  at 
L  driven  from  Esopus  by  the  burning  of  the  village  by  the  British ; 
le  Doctor  determined  then  to  select  for  them  a  more  retired  and  less 
3d  situation.  Accordingly,  towards  the  end  of  October,  he  removed 
k>  Sharon,  Conn.,  where  he  passed  the  following  winter.  During  his 
n  here,  he  preached  repeatedly  for  the  Rev.  Cotton  Mather  Smith,  the 
«r  of  the  parish  in  which  he  resided  ;  and  still  more  frequently  to  a 
^tion  in  the  town  of  Amenia,  in  Duchess  County,  N.  Y.,  in  the 
Murhood  of  Sharon, — where  he  afterwards  made  a  temporary  settle- 

This  latter  congregation  had,  for  many  years,  been  agitated  by 

1  divisions  ;  but,  through  the  healing  influence  of  Dr.  Rodgers'  min- 
0118,  it  was  restored  to  its  former  harmony,  besides  being  in  other 
t0  greatly  benefitted  and  improved. 

Ipril,  1780,  the  Doctor,  to  the  great  grief  of  the  people  among  whom 
I  laboured  in  Amenia,  accepted  an  invitation  to  remove  to  Danbury, 
emch  to  the  Society  in  that  town.  Here  again  he  found  a  divided  oon- 
ion;  and  by  his  prudence,  zeal,  and  fidelity,  he  accomplished  the  same 
Dicing  work  as  in  the  congregation  to  which  he  had  previously  minis- 
He  declined  being  installed  pastor  of  the  church,  on  the  ground  that 
hed  to  hold  himself  in  readiness,  on  the  return  of  Peace,  to  resume 
itoral  charge  in  New  York.  He,  however,  joined  the  Congregational 
ation  within  whoso  bounds  he  resided,  and  cheerfully  co-operated  with 
)thren  around  in  all  their  plans  for  the  general  advancement  of  religion. 
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After  remaining  at  Danborj  somewhat  more  than  two  jean,  he  was  led, 
by  some  adverse  ciroomstanoes,  to  determine  on  a  chuige  of  residenoe; 
and,  aocordinglj,  in  the  spring  of  1782,  he  accepted  an  invitation  frmn  the 
Church  of  Lamington,  N.  J.,  to  minister  to  them,  as  long  as  Proridenoe 
shonld  continae  the  separation  between  him  and  his  own  people.  In  Haj 
of  that  year,  he  removed  from  Danbury  to  Lamington,  where  he  continued, 
discharging  all  the  dnties  of  a  pastor,  till  the  autumn  of  1783,  when  the 
close  of  the  war  permitted  him  to  resume  his  connection  with  his  Congrega- 
tion in  New  York,  from  which  he  had  so  long  been  exiled. 

On  their  return  to  the  city  after  their  dispersion,  they  found  their  num- 
bers greatly  diminished,  their  parsonage  burnt,  and  both  their  hooaea  of 
worship  in  a  state  of  almost  total  ruin.  They,  however,  rallied  their  ener- 
gies with  a  view  to  recover  themselves ;  and  their  first  object  was  to  obtain 
aooommodations  for  public  worship  during  the  time  that  must  elapse  before 
their  church  edifices  could  be  repaired.  The  Vestry  of  Trinity  Churdi, 
with  most  honourable  liberality,  ofi'ered  them  the  use  of  St.  Gorge's 
and  St.  Paul's  Churches,  as  long  as  their  necessities  should  require.  This 
offer  they  gratefully  accepted,  and  were  thus  accommodated  by  their  Epis- 
copal neighbours,  from  November,  1783,  till  the  following  June.  One  of 
Dr.  Rodgers  '  earliest  sermons,  after  resuming  his  ministry  in  New  York, 
was  delivered  on  a  day  of  National  Thanksgiving  and  Prayer,  and  was  after- 
wards published,  bearing  the  title  ''The  Divine  goodness  displayed  in  the 
American  Revolution." 

The  church  in  Beekman  Street  was  first  repaired,  and  as  it  was  imme- 
diately ascertained  that  one  building  was  quite  inadequate  to  accommodate 
the  applicants  for  pews,  they  set  about  repairing  the  church  in  Wall  Street 
also ;  and  in  due  time  both  were  ready  for  occupancy.  The  expense  of 
repairing  the  two  buildings  was  very  considerable ;  but  Dr.  Rodgers,  with 
his  accustomed  magnanimity,  volunteered,  as  he  had  done  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, to  do  a  large  part  of  the  drudgery  of  collecting  the  requisite  funds. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Treat,  with  whom  Dr.  Rodgers  had  been  associated  as 
co-pastor,  did  not,  owing  to  some  personal  considerations,  return  to  the 
city  after  the  close  of  the  war  ;  and  the  congregation  having  signified  their 
willingness  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  a  second  pastor,  he  was  dis- 
missed by  the  Presbytery  in  October,  1784.  Subsequently,  however,  as 
their  numbers  increased,  it  was  found  that  another  pastor  was  needed ;  and 
the  congregation,  in  April,  1785,  called  Mr.  James  Wilson,  a  licensed  can- 
didate for  the  ministry,  who  had  then  just  arrived  from  Scotland.  He  was 
installed  in  August  following,  as  colleague  with  Dr.  Rodgers;  but,  after  j 
labouring  very  diligently  and  acceptably  for  about  three  years,  his  health 
became  so  much  impaired  that  he  was  obliged  to  seek  a  Southern  climate, 
and  consequently  resigned  his  pastoral  charge.* 

In  the  summer  of  1789,  the  Rev.  (afterwards  Dr.)  John  McKnight,  pastor  of 
the  Church  in  Marsh  Creek,  Pa.,  was  invited  to  succeed  Mr.  Wilson;  and, 
having  accepted  the  invitation,  was  installed  as  a  collegiate  pastor  of  the  Uni- 

*  Mr.  WiLBOH,  about  the  time  of  reeigning  his  charge,  roceired  a  call  from  the  Pr^sbyterias 
Church  in  Charlmton,  6.  G.,  where  there  was  reason  to  heliere  that  both  the  climate  and  the 
lenrioe  required  of  him  would  be  more  fkrourable  to  his  health  thanthoae  <^  New- York;  aad 
he  accordingly  signified  his  acceptance  of  the  call  on  the  22d  of  January,  178S.  After  apend- 
ing  sereral  years  of  ministerial  oomfbrt  and  usefulness  in  Charleston,  he  returned  to  Sootlaod 
where  he  remained  a  year  or  two,  and  then  oaae  again  to  America.  Ht  nrrer  look  a  paatoial 
charge  after  this;  but,  after  struggling  with  ill  health  for  soToral  yean,  diad  In  Yiii^iida,  ia 
the  year  1799,  in  the  fbrty-olghth  year  of  his  age. 
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ted  ChurohcB  with  Dr.  Bodgers,  in  December  followmg.  In  the  year  1792, 
Dr.  HcKnight's  health  became  so  much  impaired  that  he  was  unable  to 
preach,  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  do,  three  times  on  the  Sabbath,  in 
conaequence  of  which,  they  called  a  third  pastor,  Mr.  Samuel  Miller,  now 
(1840)  the  Bev.  Dr.  Miller,  Professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Prinoeton.  Dr.  Miller  remained  pastor  of  the  church  for  several  years  after 
the  death  of  Dr.  Bodgers,  and  still  cherishes  his  memory  with  a  truly  filial 
Yeneration. 

The  Legislature  of  New  York,  shortly  after  the  Bevolution,  passed  an 
Act  establishing  a  Board,  styled,  '*  The  Bcgents  of  the  University  of  New 
York," — whose  office  it  b,  in  general,  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  liter*- 
tore  throughout  the  State.  Of  this  University,  Dr.  Bodgers  was  chosen 
Vice  Chancellor,  and  he  held  the  office  as  long  as  he  lived. 

In  the  revision  of  the  public  standards  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  in 
all  those  measures  which  led  to  their  adoption  and  establishment  on  the 
present  plan.  Dr.  Bodgers  had  a  highly  important  agency.  And  when  the 
firat  Greneral  Assembly,  under  the  new  arrangement,  met  in  Philadelphia, 
in  May,  1789,  he  had  the  honour  of  being  chosen  Moderator  of  that  Body. 

In  December  1803,  Dr.  Bodgers  gave  notice  to  the  Session  of  his  Church 
that,  "  on  account  of  his  age  and  growing  infirmities,  he  was  no  longer  able 
to  preach  more  than  once  on  the  Lord's  day,"  and  requested  that  the  requi- 
site additional  supply  for  the  pulpit  might  be  furnished.  The  request  was 
of  course  acceded  to  with  the  utmost  alacrity.  Previous  to  this  time,  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  deliver  his  Sermons  memoriter ;  but  finding  that 
hii  memory  had  begun  to  fail  him,  he  commenced  preaching  with  his  sermon 
before  him,  and  continued  this  practice  as  long  as  he  continued  to  preach. 
In  1809,  he  had  become  so  far  enfeebled  in  both  body  and  mind,  that  it  was 
not  without  much  difficulty  that  he  could  go  through  the  service ;  and  in 
September  of  that  year  he  preached  his  last  sermon.  He  subsequently 
attempted,  on  one  occasion,  to  officiate  at  the  administration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper;  but  the  great  imperfection  of  his  memory  rendered  the  service 
alike  difficult  to  himself,  and  painful  to  those  who  witnessed  it.  He  con- 
tinued gradually  to  decline,  though  he  occasionally  walked  abroad,  till  about 
the  close  of  the  succeeding  year,  when  he  became  too  feeble  to  leave  his 
house.  For  six  weeks  previous  to  his  death,  he  was  confined  to  his  bed 
nearly  the  whole  time ;  and  after  his  memory  had  ceased  to  do  its  office  in 
reepeot  to  all  temporal  objects  and  interests,  and  even  hb  dearest  friends,  it 
waa  almost  as  vigorous  as  ever  in  regard  to  spiritual  and  eternal  realities. 
He  prayed  with  his  family  for  the  last  time  on  the  evening  preceding  his 
death,  and  sunk  calmly  to  his  rest  on  the  7th  of  May,  1811,  in  the  eighty- 
fourth  year  of  hb  age,  and  the  sixty-third  of  his  ministry.  Hb  funeral 
was  attended  two  days  afterwards,  and  an  Address  delivered  on  the  occasion 
by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Milledoler.  A  Funeral  Sermon  was  preached  on  the  succeed- 
ing Sabbath  by  Dr.  Miller,  which  was  publbhed  some  time  after,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Bodgers,  in  an  octavo  volume. 

Besides  some  mbcellaneous  articles  in  connection  with  the  Epbcopal  oon- 
txorersy,  and  several  Sermons  in  the  ''American  Preacher,"  Dr.  Bodgers 
pnUithed  A  Sermon  before  a  Masonic  Lodge,  at  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  1779 ; 
A  National  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  1788 ;  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
Witherspoon,  1794;  and  A  Sermon  at  the  opening  of  the  Cedar  Street 
OKoreb,  1808. 
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TROM  THE  REV.  SAMUEL  MILLER,  D.  D.. 

PB0FS880B  IH  THB  THBOLOGICAL  SBXINAKT  AT  miVOROV. 

FsivoxTOx,  May  80, 1840. 

Rev.  dear  Brother:  When  you  request  me  to  prepare  for  your  forthoomiiig 
biographical  work  some  brief  memorials  of  the  late  venerable  Dr.  Rodgeni  of 
New  York,  I  feel  as  if  I  were  called  not  to  the  performance  of  a  task,  but  to  the 
enjoyment  of  a  privilege.  If  there  be  a  man  living  who  is  entitled  to  speak  of 
that  eminent  servant  of  Christ,  I  am  that  man.  Having  been  long  and  intimately 
acquainted  with  him;  having  served  with  him  twenty  years  as  a  son  in  the  Gos- 
pel ministry ;  and  having  enjoyed  peculiar  opportunities  of  contemplating  every 
phase  of  his  character,  personal  and  ofScial;  so  my  ardent  attachment  and  deep 
veneration  for  his  memory  make  it  delightful  to  record  what  I  knew  with  so 
much  distinctness,  and  remember  with  so  much  interest. 

My  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Rodgers  began  in  1792,  when  he  was  more  than 
sixty  years  of  age,  and  when  I  was  a  youthful  and  inexperienced  candidate  ibr 
the  ministry.  Ue  recognised  in  me  the  son  of  an  old  clerical  friend,  and  firom 
that  hour  till  the  day  of  his  death  treated  me  with  a  fidelity  and  kindness  tmlj 
paternal.  And  when,  next  year,  I  became  his  colleague,  he  uniformly  continued 
to  exercise  toward  me  that  parental  indulgence  and  guardianship  which  became 
his  inherited  friendship,  as  well  as  his  Christian  and  ecclesiastical  character. 

Without  attempting  in  this  connection  to  enter  into  the  details  of  his  history, 
which  I  have  already  done  at  large  in  my  ''  Memoir"  of  this  beloved  man,  I  shall 
content  myself  with  recounting  in  a  brief  manner  those  features  in  his  character 
which  I  regard  as  worthy  of  special  commemoration,  and  which  rendered  him  so 
conspicuous  among  the  pastors  of  his  day. 

One  of  the  great  charms  of  Dr.  Rodgers'  character  was  the  fervour  mnd  imt- 
formity  ofhia  piety >  It  not  only  appeared  conspicuous  in  the  pulpit, — dictating 
his  choice  of  subjects,  his  mode  of  treating  them,  and  his  affectionate  earnestness 
of  manner;  but  it  attended  him  wherever  he  went,  and  manifested  itself  in  what- 
ever he  did.  In  the  house  of  mourning  it  shone  with  distinguished  lustre.  Nor 
was  this  all.  He  probably  never  was  known  to  enter  a  human  dwelling  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  an  ordinary  visit,  without  saying  something  before  he  left  it  to 
recommend  the  Saviour  and  his  service.  Seldom  did  he  sit  down  at  the  convi- 
vial table,  without  dropping  at  least  a  few  sentences  adapted  to  promote  the 
spiritual  benefit  of  those  around  him.  In  all  the  domestic  relations  of  life,  piety 
.  pervaded  and  regulated  his  conduct;  controlling  a  temper  naturally  hasty  and 
irascible,  and  prompting  to  the  afiectionato  courtesies  of  Christian  benevolence. 
I  well  remember  a  circumstance  which,  though  small  in  itself,  was  considered  by 
an  impartial  observer  as  not  a  little  significant.  A  young  clergyman,  who  had 
paid  a  short  visit  to  the  city,  and  who  had  enjoyed  two  or  three  pleasant  inter- 
views with  Dr.  Rodgers,  a  few  years  before  his  death, — at  the  close  of  the  last 
interview,  rose  and  offered  his  hand  for  the  purpose  of  bidding  him  farewell. 
The  Doctor  took  it,  and  squeezing  it  affectionately,  with  a  very  few  simple  words 
expressive  of  pious  hope  and  tender  benediction,  dismissed  him.  The  clergyman, 
on  retiring,  inquired  whether  what  he  had  just  witnessed  was  the  Doctor's  eowi- 
mon  manner  of  taking  leave  of  his  friends;  adding  that  he  had  seldom  seen  any 
thing  so  much  like  the  pious  and  primitive  style  of  an  Apostle  before. 

Another  quality  in  Dr.  Rodgers  which,  next  to  his  piety,  contributed  to  his 
high  reputation,  was  prudencey  or  practical  wisdom.  Few  men  were  more  wary 
than  he  in  foreseeing  circumstances  likely  to  produce  embarrassment  or  diffi- 
culty, and  in  avoiding  them.  Few  men  were  more  cautious  of  *'  giving"  unnooes- 
sary  <'  offence  that  the  ministry  might  not  be  blamed,"  or  more  watchftU  with 
respect  to  all  those  modes  of  exhibiting  truth  or  of  performing  duty,  which  an 
calculated  to  conciliate  the  differently  constituted  minds  of  men.    Hence  he  was 
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aUt  to  do  A  thousand  things  without  exciting  the  leMt  resentment^  whkdi  msnj 
9then  would  not  Have  socomplished  without  encountering  the  most  determined 
ofipoation  and'animosi^.  And  hence  he  rarely  found  himself  in  those  perplexing 
lad  painfbl  sitnations»  to  which  the  indiscreet  and  unwary  are  so  frequentlj 
redoeedy  to  the  interruption  of  their  own  peace,  and  to  the  discredit  of  religion. 

fle  was  remariuihle  also  for  the  uniform^  persevering  and  indefatigMe 
cktradtr  qf  kU  nUniBierial  labowra.  In  preaching,  in  catechizing,  in  attending 
OB  the  sick  and  dying,  in  all  the  arduous  lahours  of  discipline  and  government, 
tad  in  Tisiting  from  house  to  house,  he  went  on  with  unceasing  constancy,  year 
after  year,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  ministry.  He  not  only  abounded 
in  ministerial  labours,  but  he  laboured  systematically,  uniformly,  and  with 
oaweaiied  patience.  Difficulties  did  not  usually  appal  him ;  delays  did  not  dis- 
eoua^  him.  Those  who  found  him  busily  engaged  in  pursuing  a  certain  regular 
ind  jadicious  course  at  one  period,  would  be  sure  to  find  him,  after  a  series  of 
yearsy  porsuing  with  steady  and  undeviating  steps  the  same  course.  In  short, 
as  Ms  learned  friend.  Dr.  Livingston,  has  remarked  concemiDg  him,  he  was 
litoally  "forsver  the  same,'* 

The  character  of  Dr.  Rodgers'  preaching  was  another  of  the  leading  elements 
of  his  popularity  and  usefulness.  The  two  qualities  most  remarkable  in  his 
preaching  were  piety  and  animation.  His  sermons  were  always  rich  in  evan- 
gdical  truth;  and  they  were  generally  delivered  with  a  solemnity  and  earnestness 
vhich  indicated  a  deep  impression  on  his  own  heart  of  the  importance  of 
vhat  he  uttered.  And  hence,  though  he  was  nev.er  remarkable  for  that  variety, 
ather  in  the  choice  or  the  illustration  of  his  subjects,  which  some  would  have 
preferred;  and  though  he  never  gave  himself  the  trouble  to  attain  that  polish 
sod  elegance  of  style  to  which  many  lend  a  large  share  of  their  attention,  still, 
ia  the  days  of  his  vigour,  he  was  one  of  the  most  popular  as  well  as  useful 
preachers  in  the  American  Church.  No  one  ever  found  him  affecting  novelty  in 
the  representations  which  he  gave  of  Divine  truth,  cither  with  respect  to  their 
sabstance  or  their  modes  of  expression,  because  he  considered  the  old  as  better; 
sod  in  the  old  track  he  was  found  forever  walking. 

Dr.  Rodgers  was  eminently  a  disinterested  man.  Few  men  have  ever  been 
more  free  from  private  and  selfish  aims  in  acting  their  part  in  the  afi*airs  of  the 
Church,  than  he.  Of  ecclesiastical  policy,  other  than  that  which  sought  to  pro- 
mote the  peace,  the  order,  the  purity,  the  extension,  and  the  happiness,  of  the 
Churchy  by  the  most  fair  and  honourable  means,  he  evidently  knew  nothing. 
In  petty  schemes  for  diminishing  the  infiuence  of  his  brethren  that  he  might 
increase  his  own,  or  in  the  arts  of  intrigue,  to  play  off  contending  parties  or 
individuals,  as  engines  for  promoting  his  personal  elevation,  he  was  never  sus- 
pected of  engaging.  He  was  always  a  peace-maker,  never  a  divider.  He 
rejoiced  in  the  honour  and  success  of  his  brethren.  And  when,  towards  the 
dose  of  his  life,  some  of  the  young  men  whom  he  had  been  ins.trumental  in 
introducing  into  the  ministry  enjoyed  a  measure  of  popularity,  which  might  be 
laid  in  a  degree  to  eclipse  his  own,  his  most  intimate  friends  never  saw  him  man- 
ifest on  this  account  the  smallest  uneasiness.  On  the  contrary,  he  appeared  to 
take  unfeigned  pleasure  in  witnessing  the  acceptance  of  their  labours,  and  in  con- 
tributing to  raise  rather  than  depress  their  reputation. 

Dr.  Rodgers  was  further  distinguished  by  a  punctual  attendance  on  the  judi- 
eslories  of  the  Church,  He  made  it  a  point  never  to  be  absent  from  the  meetings 
of  his  brethren,  unless  sickness  or  some  other  equally  imperious  dispensation 
of  Providence  rendered  his  attendance  impossible.  And  when  present  in  the 
several  ecclesiastical  courts,  he  gave  his  serious  and  undivided  attention  to  the 
hatinrnff  which  came  before  them,  and  was  always  ready  to  take  his  fhll  share, 
and  more  than  his  share,  of  the  labour  connected  with  that  business.  The  con- 
•sqnence  was  that  he  beoime  personally  known  to  almost  all  his  brethren  in  the 
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ministry  of  his  own  denomination  in  tho  United  States  ;  that  lie  enjoyed  their 
friendship  and  confidence;  that  he  kept  ap  a  connected  and  thorough  acgoaint- 
anoe  with  the  affiura  of  the  Church;  that  he  contributed  to  strengthen  the  hands 
of  those  with  whom  he  acted;  and  that  thus  the  sphere  both  of  his  honour  and 
his  usefulness  was  greatly  extended. 

The  great  liberality  of  aerUiment  which  Dr.  Rodgers  habitually  discoTered, 
endeared  him  to  thousands,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  extension  of  his 
influence.  Though  he  was  a  firm  Presbyterian,  and  a  decided  Calvinist,  he  was 
far  from  being  a  bigot.  He  seldom  mentioned  the  opinions  of  others  in  the  pul- 
pit; but  contented  himself  with  declaring,  illustrating,  and  endeavouring  to 
recommend,  what  he  believed  to  be  the  doctrines  of  Scripture.  And  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  he  was  urged  by  some  of  the  officers  of  his  church  to  preach  against 
what  he  regarded  the  errors  of  a  particular  sect,  and  to  warn  his  people  against 
them  by  name,  he  utterly  refused,  saying,  *'  Brethren,  you  must  excuse  me.  I 
cannot  reconcile  it  with  my  sense  either  of  policy  or  of  duty  to  oppose  these 
people  from  the  pulpit,  otherwise  than  by  preachiug  the  truth  plainly  and  faith- 
ftilly.  I  believe  them  to  be  in  error;  but  let  us  out-preach  them,  out-pray  them, 
and  out-live  them,  and  we  need  not  fear." 

Dr.  Rodgers  was  remarkably  prompt  in  obeying  the  calls  of  humanity  mud 
benivolence.  Besides  attending  to  his  duty  in  several  religious  Societies,  of  alt 
which  he  was  President,  he  found  time  to  be  one  of  the  most  active  and  useful 
members  of  the  '*  Society  for  the  relief  of  distressed  prisoners,"  and  of  the 
"  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  City  Dispensary,"  in  both  of  which,  for  a  number 
of  years,  he  presided.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  ''  Manumission  Society  " 
of  New  York,  and  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  in 
the  success  of  plans  for  meliorating  the  condition  of  slaves.  Nor  did  he,  as  is 
too  often  done,  content  himself  with  being  a  mere  nominal  member  of  those 
Associations.  As  long  as  he  retained  his  vigour  of  body  and  mind,  few  persons 
in  the  community  took  a  more  active  part  than  he  in  promoting  and  exeeotiog 
plans  of  enlightened  and  diffusive  benevolence. 

Both  the  reputation  and  usefulness  of  Dr.  Rodgers  were  doubtless  promoted 
by  the  peculiar  and  wntform  dignity  of  his  manners.  This  part  of  his  character 
was  not  only  remarkable  but  pre-eminent.  If  his  manners  had  sometimes  a 
degree  of  formality  in  them  which  excited  the  smile  of  the  frivolous,  they 
always  manifested  the  polish  of  the  well-bred  gentleman,  as  well  as  the  benero- 
lence  of  Ihe  Christian,  and  never  failed  to  command  respect.  He  was  habit- 
ually cheerful,  and  often  facetious  and  sportive;  but  his  sportiveness  was  always 
as  remarkable  for  its  taste  and  dignity  as  it  was  for  the  perfect  inoffensiveness 
of  its  character.  There  was  a  uniformity,  an  urbanity,  and  a  vigilance,  in  his  dig- 
nity, which  plainly  showed  that  it  was  not  the  result  of  temporary  effort,  but 
the  spontaneous  product  of  a  polished,  benevolent  and  elevated  mind. 

I  may  say  also  in  this  connection  that  he  was  always  attentive  to  kia  dma. 
Like  his  manners  and  his  morals,  it  was  invariably  neat,  elegant  and  spotless. 
He  appeared  to  have  an  innate  abhorrence  of  every  thing  like  slovenlinass  or 
disorder  about  his  person.  And  while  there  was  nothing  that  indicated  an 
sive  or  finical  attention  to  the  material  or  adjustment  of  his  clothing,  it 
ever  such  as  manifested  the  taste  of  a  gentleman.  In  this  respect,  he  resembled 
his  friend  and  spiritual  father,  Mr.  Whitcfield,  whose  sayings  and  example  on 
the  subject  he  not  unfrequently  quoted,  and  who  often  remarked  that  a  minister 
of  the  Gospel,  in  his  dress,  as  well  as  in  every  thing  else,  ought  to  be  *'  voUhmU 
spot.'' 

The  personal  appsaranu  of  Dr.  Rodgers,  like  every  thing  else  about  him,  wts 
remarkable.  His  staiwre  was  very  little,  if  any,  above  the  middle  sise.  But  Us 
person  was  expanded  and  thick  set,  and  whenever  he  appeared  in  the  street,  Ins 
neat  and  becoming  professional  costume,  his  large  white  wig»  his  Tenmbli 
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ad  Ilia  dignified,  slow,  composed  walk,  all  prodaimed  the  grare,  apo#> 
B  of  God>  who  was  going  to  and  fro  on  errands  of  merej. 
I  am,  mj  dear  Sir, 

Sincerely  and  affectionatelj  yours, 

SAMUEL  MILLFB 


-♦♦- 


ELIHU  SPENCER,  D.  D. 

1748—1784. 

FROM  THE  REV.  SAMUEL  MILLER,  D.  D. 

PaiNCSTOH,  April,  20, 1849. 
and  dear  Sir :  I  am  happy,  in  compliance  with  your  request,  to  send 
06  notices  of  the  Rev.  Elihu  Spencer,  D.  D.,  who  was  for  many 
he  respected  and  beloved  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
i,  N.  J.,  and  whose  decease  in  that  city,  took  place  in  the  year  1784. 
locestors  of  the  family  from  which  this  eminent  man  descended,  were 
iihers,  who  emigrated  from  England  to  Massachusetts  early  in  the 
mth  century.     The  eldest  of  these  brothers,  John  Spencer ^  appears 

been  a  large  landholder,  a  magistrate,  a  member  of  the  General 
lod  a  high  military  officer  in  Newtown,  now  Cambridge,  from  1684 
,  when  he  returned  to  England,  and  seems  to  have  left  no  descend- 

this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  William  Spencer  the  second  brother, 
led  in  Cambridge,  where  he  was  a  member  of  the  General  Court,  and 
I  proprietor.  He  afterwards  removed  to  Connecticut,  where  he  died 
,  leaving  a  numerous  family.  He  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Honour- 
nbrose  Spencer ^  late  Chief  Justice  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
r  Spencer^  the  third  brother,  was  also  first  settled  in  Cambridge,  but 
I  to  Connecticut  in  1638 ;  and  died  in  Haddam,  the  residence  of  his 

in  1685,  leaving  a  numerous  posterity.  The  Bev.  Ichahod  S. 
•,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.; 
lourablc  Joshua  Austin  Spencer  of  Utica,  and  several  other  eminent 
iring  that  name  in  the  same  State,  are  among  his  distinguished  des- 
I.  The  fourth  brother,  Jared  Spencer^  originally  settled  with  his  bro- 
Cambridgc.  He  removed  thence  in  a  few  years  to  Lynn,  and  not  long 
"ds  to  Connecticut,  when  he  became  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  the 
Haddam.  He  died  in  1685,  leaving  a  large  family  of  children.  The 
\ihu  Spencer y  the  subject  of  this  article,  and  General  Joseph  Spencer^ 
gnished  and  active  military  officer  during  the  Revolutionary  war, 
aong  his  descendants.  The  fifth  brother,  Michael  Spencer ^  was  a 
roprietor  with  his  brother  Jaredy  and  removed  with  him  to  Lynn, 
e  died  in  1653.     It  is  not  known  to  me  that  any  of  his  posterity 

CT  Spencer,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  bom  at  East  Haddam, 
febmary  12,  1721.  He  was  the  son  of  Isaac  and  Mary  Spenoet', 
^  manifested  an  active  and  energetic  miud.  He  commenced  a  comM 
ry  study,  with  a  view  to  the  Gospel  ministry,  in  the  month  of 
1740  ;  entered  Yale  College  in  September,  1742 ;  and  was  gradap 
B.  in  September,  1746.    After  his  graduation,  he  was  recommended 
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and  nrged  to  undortake  a  mbsion  among  the  Indians  of  die  EKx  Natiosa. 
His  designation  and  reoommendation  to  this  office  came  from  B«di  men  u 
Dayid  Brainerd,  whose  zeal  and  labours  among  another  portion  of  the  Indian 
population  of  our  country  are  known  and  celebrated  throughout  the  eran- 
gelical  world;  and  Jonathan  Edwards  the  elder,  whose  reputation  and 
influence,  as  a  great  as  well  as  a  good  man,  are,  if  possible,  still  more 
widely  difTused.  On  their  recommendation,  and  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Society  in  Great  Britain,  which  had  fostered  the  other  missions  among  the 
Indians,  he  undertook  the  arduous  task.  With  this  view,  after  leaving 
College,  ho  spent  a  number  of  months  with  the  Rot.  John  Brainerd,  the 
surviving  brother  of  David,  who  was  also  an  eminent  missionary  among  the 
Indian  tribes.  Under  his  direction  he  employed  much  time  in  studying  the 
language  of  the  Indian  tribes,  to  which  he  contemplated  devoting  his 
labours  ;  and  with  so  much  success  that  members  of  his  own  family  have 
assured  mo  that  he  spoke  several  of  the  Indian  languages  with  great  ease 
and  fluency.  And  it  is  particularly  recorded  of  him  that  he  formed  a  large 
and  accurate  vocabulary  of  the  language  of  the  Oneida  Tribe,  which  was 
deemed  of  great  value.  Nor  was  the  study  of  the  Indian  languages  the  only 
object  of  his  attention,  appropriate  to  the  missionary  enterprise  which  he 
had  undertaken.  He  spent  some  time  in  the  family  of  President  Edwards 
at  Northampton,  availing  himself  of  his  experience  in  Indian  missions,  and 
aocompaniod  that  eminent  man  to  Albany,  for  the  purpose  of  being  present 
with  him  at  the  solemnities  of  an  Indian  treaty  of  much  interest,  which 
was  held  in  that  city.  He  appears  also  to  have  spent  some  months  in  aoinal 
missionary  labour  in  the  Western  part  of  the  Province  of  New  York.  And 
in  pursuance  of  his  favourite  object,  he  was  solemnly  ordained  to  the  work 
of  the  ministry,  with  a  special  view  to  an  Indian  mission,  by  an  ordaining 
council  in  Boston,  in  September,  1748. 

The  leadings  of  Providence,  however,  appear  to  have  been  such  as  pre- 
vented  his  accomplishing  what  he  and  his  friends  had  anticipated  in  this 
department  of  evangelical  labour.  After  leaving  Mr.  Edwards,  he  came  to 
Elizabeth  town,  in  New  Jersey,  where  he  found  the  Presbyterian  Church 
vacant  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  President  Dickinson.  Here  his 
preaching  was  so  acceptable  that  the  congregation  gave  him  a  call  to  become 
their  pastor,  which  he  was  constrained  to  accept,  and  was  installed  in  that 
office  February  7,  1750,  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

In  a  little  less  than  a  year  after  settling  in  the  pastoral  office  in  Elisa- 
bethtown,  Mr.  Spencer  was  married  to  Miss  Joanna  Eaton,  daughter  of 
John  Eaton,  Esquire,  and  Joanna  bis  wife,  of  Shrewsbury,  in  New  Jersey. 
This  took  place  on  the  15th  day  of  October,  1750,  when  he  was  in  the  thir- 
tieth year  of  his  age,  and  when  the  lady  whom  he  married  was  in  her  twenty- 
flrst  year.  He  remained  the  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Elizabethtown  about 
six  years.  While  there,  in  1753,  he  was  invited  by  Governor  Belcher  to 
beeome  the  Chaplain  of  the  New  Jersey  regiment,  employed  in  the  war  then 
waging  with  the  French  and  Indians ;  which  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
aooepted.  It  was  during  his  residence  in  Elizabethtown  that  his  character 
for  piety  and  public  spirit  prompted  the  Trustees  of  the  College  of  New 
Jersey,  then  temporarily  placed  at  Newark,  to  elect  him  one  of  the  Corpo- 
rate GKiardians  of  that  Institution.  This  occurred  in  1752 ;  and  he  held  this 
honourable  office  as  long  as  he  lived.  In  1756,  he  left  Elizabethtown,  and 
aooepted  a  call  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Jamaica, 
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L.  I.»  where  be  lemeiiied,  aooeptoblj  and  usefbllj,  two  jean  or  more.  At 
ike  end  of  that  time,  be  was  appointed  by  Gk)yemor  Be  Lanoey  of  New  York 
to  the  Ohaplainoj  of  the  New  York  troops,  then  about  to  march  and  take 
thmr  place  in  the  French  war  still  raging.  This  appointment  he  appears  to 
haTO  accepted ;  and  the  Congregation  of  Jamaica  relootantly  gave  their  con* 
•ent  to  his  leaving  them  for  that  purpose,  because  they  expected  their 
children,  who  had  enlisted  in  the  military  service,  to  be  under  his  spiritnal 


Whea  his  services  as  Chaplain  in  the  army  were  closed,  he  transferred  hie 
relation  from  the  Presbytery  of  Suffolk  with  which  he  had  been  connected, 
to  that  of  New  Brunswick,  and  laboured  several  years  in  the  contiguous 
Congregations  of  Shrewsbury,  Middletowu  Point,  Shark  Bivcr,  and  Amboy. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  he  addressed  a  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Ezra  Stiles, 
D.  D.,  afterwards  President  of  Yale  College,  then  Pastor  of  a  Church  in 
Newport,  B.  I.,  which  was  published,  and  attracted  no  small  share  of  public 
attention.  The  subject  of  it  was  *'The  state  of  the  Dissenting  Interest  in 
the  Middle  Colonies  of  America."  This  Letter  was  originally  dated  at 
Jamaica,  July  2, 1759,  and  there  were  some  Amendments  and  Additions  to  it 
at  Shrewsbury  on  the  3d  of  November  following.  So  far  as  is  known  to  me, 
this  la  the  only  formal  important  work  that  he  ever  committed  to  the  press. 

In  the  year  1764,  the  venerable  Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
having  reason  to  believe  that  a  number  of  their  congregations  in  the  South- 
em  parts  of  our  country,  and  especially  in  North  Carolina,  were  in  an 
naformed  and  irregular  state,  deemed  it  of  great  importance  to  send  among 
them  some  divines  of  known  wisdom,  prudence,  and  popular  talents, 
who  might  instruct,  counsel  and  guide  them  aright,  and  prepare  them  for  a 
more  orderly  and  edifying  organization.  For  this  important,  confidential 
and  arduous  service,  the  Synod  selected  the  Be  v.  Messrs.  Elihu  Spencer, 
and  Alexander  McWhorter  of  Newark,  N.  J.  They  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment ;  were  employed  a  number  of  months  on  this  mission ;  and  were  con- 
sidered as  having  rendered,  with  much  skill  and  efficiency,  a  very  important 
ierrice  to  the  Southern  Churches. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Spencer's  return  from  the  South,  the  Congregation  of  St. 
QooTge*s  in  Delaware  having  become  vacant  in  consequence  of  Dr.  Bodgers, 
their  former  pastor,  having  accepted  an  invitation  to  New  York,  he  was 
called  to  succeed  him  in  the  pastoral  charge.  This  call  Mr.  Spencer 
aocepted,  and  spent  about  five  years  in  St.  George's,  greatly  to  the  accept- 
ance and  benefit  of  the  congregation.  Finding  the  climate,  however, 
unhealthy  to  himself,  and  that  hb  large  and  growing  fi&mily  was  every  year 
snfFering  more  and  more  from  epidemic  disease,  he  felt  constrained  to  remove, 
and  in  October,  1769,  accepted  a  call  to  the  city  of  Trenton,  in  New  Jer- 
■ej,  in  the  pastoral  charge  of  which  church  he  continued,  greatly  popular, 
useful  and  beloved,  until  he  was  removed  by  death. 

When  the  Bevolutionary  struggle  came  on,  it  found  Mr.  Spencer  dili* 
gently  engaged  in  his  pastoral  duties  at  Trenton.  He  not  only  took  the 
course  which  almost  all  the  Presbyterian  ministers  in  the  United  States  did, 
decisively  in  favour  of  the  claims  of  the  Colonics ;  but,  with  his  oonstita- 
iional  zeal  and  energy,  he  became  warmly  and  conspicuously  engaged  on 
the  patriotie  side.  This  led  to  another  call  which  was  made  upon  him  in 
1775,  again  to  visit  North  Carolina.  When  he  visited  that  Colony,  ten 
years  before,  by  order  of  the  Synod,  he  and  his  companion,  Dr.  McWhorter, 


left  saoh  an  impreasion  of  their  talents  and  piety,  and  eapeeiallj  ef  tlieir 
power  in  addressing  and  moTing  krge  masses  of  men,  tlmt  there  was  a 
strong  popular  desire  to  engage  their  sendees  again  for  a  different  purpose. 
The  Provincial  Congress  of  that  Colony,  having  reason  to  believe  that  the 
population  of  several  important  settlements  within  thdr  limits,  were,  partfy 
from  ignorance  and  partly  from  prejudice  in  &vour  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, unfriendly  to  Uie  cause  of  Independence,  conceived  the  plan  of  employ 
ing  the  influence  and  the  patriotic  eloqueuce  of  the  same  gentlemen,  who 
had  before  so  ably  served  them  on  an  evangelical  mission.  The  request  was 
made.  It  was  accepted.  Dr.  McWhorter  accompanied  Mr.  Spencer,  and 
very  valuable  services  to  the  cause  of  Independence  were  supposed  to  have 
been  rendered  in  that  part  of  the  Southern  country. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  these  active  and  conspicuous  services  ol 
Mr.  Spencer  to  the  cause  of  the  Whigs  greatly  embittered  towards  him  the  fed* 
ings  of  the  Tories.  They  hated  him,  threatened  him,  and  on  one  occasion 
committed  to  the  flames  a  large  part  of  his  books,  and  all  his  most  impor* 
tant  papers,  which  happened  to  fall  into  their  power. 

In  1782,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

His  last  illness  was  an  inflammatory  fever,  which  terminated  his  life  after  a 
€bw  days,  during  which  he  enjoyed  abundant  Christian  support  and  conso- 
lation. His  tomb  stands  in  the  cemetery  connected  with  the  ohurdi  in 
Trenton,  and  bears  the  following  inscription : — 

•<  Beneath  this  stone  lies  the  body  of  the  Rev.  Elihu  Spencer,  D.  D., 
Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Trenton,  and  one  of  the  Trustees  of 
the  College  of  New  Jersey,  who  departed  this  life  on  the  27th  ci  Decem- 
ber,  1784,  in  the  the  64th  year  of  his  age.  Possessed  of  fine  genius,  of 
great  vivacity,  of  eminent  active  piety,  his  merits  as  a  minister  and  a  man 
stand  above  the  reach  of  flattery.  Having  long  edified  the  Church  by  his 
talents  and  example,  and  finished  his  course  with  joy,  he  fell  asleep  full  of 
faith,  and  waiting  for  the  hope  of  all  Saints." 

The  accomplishmcDts  prominently  dwelt  upon  in  this  epitaph  were  really 
those  which  shone  conspicuously  in  Dr.  Spencer.  His  piety  was  ardent ; 
his  manners  polished,  attractive,  and  full  of  engaging  vivacity ;  his  public 
spirit  and  activity  in  doing  good  indefatigable ;  and  his  character  as  a 
lureacher  singularly  prompt,  popular  and  impressive.  VThenever,  at  the  meet- 
ing of  any  judicatory,  the  ministers  were  at  a  loss  about  a  preacher,  when 
ile  appeared,  the  remark  was, —  **  Here  comes  ready-money  Spencer;  now 
we  shall  have  a  sermon."  To  all  this  may  be  added  that  in  the  various 
relations  of  life  he  was  peculiarly  amiable,  exemplary  and  beloved.  But  on 
sndi  a  character  there  is  no  need  of  enlarging  in  further  detail.  It  has  heem 
justly  remarked  by  a  respectable  minister  of  the  Gospel,  who  had  well  con- 
sidered his  history,  ''We  cannot  hesitate  to  place  far  above  the  ordinary 
grade,  a  man  whom  such  men  as  David  Brainerd  and  Jonathan  Edwards, 
the  elder,  loved  and  strongly  recommended ;  who  was  deemed  worthy  to 
anoceed  in  their  pastoral  labours  such  ministers  as  Jonathan  Dickinson  and 
John  Rodgers ;  whom  two  Governors,  one  not  of  his  own  denomination,  suc- 
cessively appointed  to  Chaplaincies  of  a  trying  and  arduous  character;  who 
waa  selected  by  a  venerable  Synod  to  perform  a  service,  evidently  calling 
for  peenliar  pety,  wiadom,  and  address;  and  whom  an  enlightened  Provin* 
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eial  CoDgreas  deemed  the  fittest  instrament  thej  ooald  find,  for  aooompliilH 
lag  a  moei  importani  and  delicate  patriotio  service." 

Dr.  Spencer  had  a  large  and  interesting  family  of  children,  a  number  of 
whom  sanrived  him.  He  had  only  one  son  who  reached  adult  age, — John 
Spencer f  Esquire,  who  was  bred  to  the  bar,  and  who  died,  a  number  of  yean 
suMe,  leaving  several  children.  His  second  daughter,  Sarah^  married 
Stephen  Lowrey,  Esquire,  a  merchant  of  Maryland,  of  which  marriage  only 
one  daughter  now  survives.  His  third  daughter,  Margaret^  married  Jona- 
than Dickinson  Sergeant,  Esquire,  a  distinguished  member  of  Congress,  and 
Oonnaellor  at  the  Philadelphia  Bar.  Of  that  marriage  only  three  children 
sorTiTe,  namely, — ^the  Hon.  John  Sergeant,  and  the  Hon.  Thomas  Set* 
geani^  eminent  Jurists,  now  residing  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  eldest  daug|i* 
ter,  Sarah,  now  living  in  Princeton,  the  wife  of  him  who  gives  this  account. 
Dr.  Spencer's  fourth  daughter,  Elizabeth,  married  George  Merchant, 
Bsqnire,  an  eminent  classical  teacher,  long  since  deceased,  leaving  several 
children.  His  fifth  daughter,  Valeria,  was  allied  in  marriage  to  Bichard 
Fullerton,  Esquire,  a  broker  of  Philadelphia,  of  whom  no  issue  survive. 
His  sixth,  Lydia,  was  married  to  William  M.  Biddlc,  Esquire,  also  a  broker 
of  Philadelphia.  She  is  the  only  one  of  her  father's  children  still  living. 
She  survives,  an  aged  widow,  and  the  mother  of  several  amiable  and  pro- 
mioing  children.  Dr.  Spencer's  eldest  and  youngest  daughters  died  unmar^ 
ried* 

I  am,  Bev.  and  dear  Sir, 

Very  sincerely  and  respectfully  yours, 

SAMUEL  MILLBR. 


■♦•- 


JOHN  MILLER.* 

1748—1791. 

John  Miller  was  bom  in  Boston,  December  24,  (0.  S.)  1722.  His 
father  was  John  MUcr,  a  native  of  Scotland,  who  migrated  to  America, 
and  settled  in  Boston  in  the  year  1710,  and  not  long  afterwards  married 
Margaret  Bass  of  Braintree,  Mass.  He  was  bred  a  Presbyterian  in  his 
own  country,  but  connected  himself  in  Boston  with  the  Old  South  Church, 
then  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Pcmberton.  Little  more  is 
now  known  of  him,  than  that  he  was  a  remarkably  grave,  shrewd,  discreet 
man,  and  that  he  carried  on,  for  a  number  of  years,  and  with  great  success, 
a  sugar  refinery  and  distillery  in  Boston. 

John  Miller,  the  elder,  had  two  children  ;  John  was  the  eldest — Joseph, 
a  younger  brother,  was  never  married.  Soon  after  reaching  mature  age,  he 
embarked  on  a  voyage  of  commercial  enterprise  to  Great  Britain.  But  the 
ship  in  which  he  sailed  is  supposed  to  have  foundered  at  sea.  Ho  was  never 
heard  of  afterwards. 

John,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  never  graduated  at  any  College. 
He  received  an  excellent  classical  education  at  a  public  school  of  high 
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repute  in  Boston,  then  under  the  eare  of  Mr.  Jobn  Lovell,  who  fur  a  mm* 
ber  of  years  maintained  a  yery  high  oharaoier  as  a  clasiieal  teaeker,  and 
was  the  honoured  preceptor  of  a  large  number  of  the  most  eminent  moa  of 
New  England.  Here  young  Miller  studied  with  great  diUgenoa,  and 
became  a  very  accurate  Latin  and  Greek  scholar.  Toward  the  latter  part 
of  his  connection  with  Master  LoTell's  institution,  he  became  decidafly 
pious,  under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sewall,  whose  praise  was  in  all 
the  Churches,  as  a  man  of  pre-eminent  piety  and  devotedness  in  the  nored 
office,  and  who  had  now  come  into  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Old  South. 
With  this  church  he  became  united.  Not  long  afterwards,  he  determined 
to  devote  himself  to  the  Christian  ministry ;  and  soon  commenoed  a  conif e 
of  study  preparatory  to  entering  on  that  office.  He  now  engaged  in  the 
study  of  the  Hebrew  language,  in  which  he  became  a  proficient. 

In  May,  1748,  Mr.  Miller  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  by  the  Asso- 
ciation in  the  bounds  of  which  he  resided.  Soon  after  receiving  license, -he 
travelled  into  the  Colonies  of  Delaware  and  Maryland,  and,  having  received 
a  unanimous  call  from  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Dover  in  DelawarOt  be 
returned  to  Boston ;  was  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  Gospel  ministrj, 
by  a  Coancil  of  which  Dr.  Sewall,  Mr.  Webb,  Dr.  Mather  Byles,  and 
several  other  eminent  ministers  of  Boston,  were  members,  and  whieh 
oonvened  in  the  Old  South  Church.  This  ordination  was  with  a  partieolar 
view  to  his  taking  charge  of  the  Church  in  Dover,  which  had  called  him. 

Immediately  after  his  ordination,  he  repaired  to  Delaware,  and  com- 
menced his  evangelical  labours  in  Dover,  and  soon  afterwards  received  a 
call  from  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Smyrna,  twelve  miles  North  of  Dover. 
In  the  service  of  these  two  churches,  he  fixed  his  residence  between  them, 
four  miles  from  Dover.  Here,  in  the  retired  and  exemplary  discharge  of 
his  duties  as  pastor,  he  spent  more  than  forty  years. 

Not  long  after  Mr.  ]^iiller  became  fixed  in  hb  pastoral  relation,  he 
directed  his  views  to  a  matrimonial  connection ;  and,  accordingly,  on  the 
3d  of  November,  1751,  he  was  married  to  Margaret,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Allumby  Millington, — a  native  of  England,  who  had,  a  number  of  years 
before,  settled  as  a  planter  in  Talbot  County,  Md.,  tii^ven  or  eight  miles 
from  the  town  of  Easton.  Of  this  lady,  Dr.  Bodgers  of  New  York  has 
often  been  heard  to  say  that  she  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  he 
ever  saw.  However  this  might  have  been,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
her  moral  beauty  was  eminently  conspicuous,  and  acknowledged  by  all  who 
knew  her.  She  proved  such  a  rich  blessing  to  her  husband,  her  children, 
and  all  with  whom  she  associated,  as  the  pen  of  biography  has  rarely  an 
opportunity  of  recording.  Her  good  sense,  her  pre-eminent  prudence,  her 
skill  and  fidelity  in  every  domestic  relation,  her  active  benevolence,  and, 
above  all,  her  unaffected,  fervent,  consistent  piety,  rendered  her  the  most 
conspicuous  ornament  of  every  circle  and  of  every  neighbourhood  in  which 
she  moved. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Miller^s  settlement  as  a  pastor,  he  purchased  a  small  farm 
of  a  hundred  acres,  on  which  he  resided  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
This  he  so  managed  as  to  make  it  contribute  something  toward  the  sup- 
port of  his  family,  and  also  to  furnish  amusement  during  the  intervals  of 
study. 

Mr.  MUer's  life  as  a  pastor  was  passed  in  retirement,  and  with  few  other 
occurrences  than  those  whioh  were  connected  with  the  unwearied  discharge 
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df  Ihe  daties  of  the  stored  offioe.  When  he  first  settled  ts  a  pastor,  within 
the  bounds  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  1749,  he  fimnd  it  rent  into  two 
ptfties  known  as  the  Old  and  New  Side,  Being  a  great  lorer  of  peaoe, 
ke  did  not  at  onoe  seek  a  connection  with  either  party ;  but,  at  the  end  of 
eight  years, — namely,  in  1757,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Newoastle,  and  thus  connected  himself  with  the  Old  Side. 

Mr.  Miller  was  a  punctoal  attendant  on  church  judicatories  as  long  as  he 
Hyed.  He  was  twice  elected  Moderator  of  the  Old  Synod,  then  the  highest 
jndioatoiy  of  the  Church ; — an  honour  which,  it  is  believed,  has  been  con- 
ferred in  one  other  instance  only,  in  the  whole  course  of  the  history  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  He  was  always  a  diligent  student.  He  gathered 
nrand  him  a  much  larger  library  than  almost  any  of  his  brethren  in  the 
ministry  possessed ;  and  on  all  occasions  appeared  the  friend  of  learning. 

In  1768,  the  College  of  Philadelphia  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts. 

As  the  claims  and  conflicts  of  the  Colonies  with  respect  to  the  mother 
eonntry  drew  on,  Mr.  Miller,  like  almost  all  his  brethren  in  the  ministry 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  with  zeal  and  decision,  took  the  side  of  the 
Colonies ;  and  though  naturally  of  a  nervous  and  timid  temperament,  yet 
here  he  appeared  to  be  animated  with  unwonted  decision.  He  was  so  hr 
from  making  any  secret  of  his  patriotic  ardour,  that  a  few  days  before  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  he  so  far  anticipated  the  spirit  of  that  memo- 
rable movement,  as  to  address  the  people  of  his  pastoral  charge  from  the 
decLsive  language  of  the  revolting  Tribes  in  the  days  of  Rehoboam :  (I. 
Kings  xii,  16.)  *'  We  have  no  part  in  David,  nor  any  inheritance  in  the  Son 
of  Jesse;  to  your  tents,  Oh  !  Israel!"  He  continued,  to  the  end  of  life,  a 
thorough,  zealous,  uncompromising  Whig. 

The  temporal  circumstances  of  thb  venerable  man  were  never  affluent, 
and  sometimes  were  uncomfortably  straitened.  Yet  he  made  out  to  give 
all  his  sons  who  reached  mature  age,  a  liberal  education.  He  instructed 
them  himself  with  great  care  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages ;  and,  when 
he  saw  that  it  was  desirable,  sent  five  of  them  to  College,  where  they  were 
all  graduated. 

Mr.  Miller  was  a  thorough  and  zealous  Calvinist  of  the  Old  School.  And 
though,  having  been  bred  a  Congregationalist,  he  was  not  so  warmly  leal- 
ous  with  regard  to  Presbyterian  Church  order,  yet  he  cordially  fell  in  with 
that  form  of  ecclesiastical  government,  and  declined  to  co-operate  with  his 
intimate  and  beloved  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Matthew  Wilson  of  Lewistown, 
in  opposing  it. 

When  the  Old  Synod  was  dissolved  in  1788,  and  the  first  General  Assem- 
bly met  in  1789,  Mr.  Miller  was  becoming  too  infirm  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  public  affairs  of  the  Church  with  which  he  was  connected:  and  he 
continued  to  decline  in  strength  until  the  22d  of  July,  1791,  when  he  was 
removed  by  death  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  never  robust 
in  health.  Yet  such  was  his  uniform  and  strict  temperance,  and  such  the 
vigilance  of  his  self-denial,  that  he  was  seldom  sick,  and  enjoyed  a  large 
share  of  physical  comfort  to  the  close  of  life.  And  he  expired  at  length  in 
the  arms  of  his  children  and  friends,  perfectly  resigned  to  the  disposal  of 
Heaven,  and  looking  with  steadfast  eyes  and  humble  confidence  to  the  hopes 
of  a  glorious  immortality, — after  having  lived  to  complete,  in  an  uncom- 
mon degree,  all  the  essential  and  various  duties  of  a  good  citizen,  a  fkthar 
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of  a  family,  a  ferrently  pious  and  ezempUury  Obriatiaii,  and  a  ftitUnl  and 
daTOied  minister  of  religion. 

He  had,  in  all,  nine  children, — eeyen  sons  and  two  daughters.  Of  diese, 
two  died  in  infancy,  and  six  snrviyed  him.  His  eldest  son,  who  bore  his 
own  name,  was  bred  a  physician,  and,  under  the  impulse  of  a  governing 
patriotism,  he  entered  the  American  army,  early  in  1776,  as  a  surgeon; 
and,  on  a  hasty  journey  from  the  camp  to  visit  his  parents,  he  was  taken  ill 
and  died  on  the  road,  February  28,  1777,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his 
age.  His  second  son,  Edward,  was  an  eminent  physician.  He  exercised 
his  profession  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  was 
Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  that  city,  and 
died  March  17,  1812,  aged  fifty-one  years.  The  third  son,  Joseph,  entered 
the  profession  of  Law,  held  a  high  standing  at  the  Bar  in  Delaware,  his 
native  State,  and  was  more  than  once  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature : 
he  died  of  yellow-fever,  September  4,  1793.  The  fourth  son,  Samuel,  was, 
for  twenty  years,  pastor  of  the  Wall  Street  Church  in  New  York,  and 
during  the  rest  of  his  life  was  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and 
Church  Government  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton.  The  fifth 
•on,  James,  was  bred  to  the  Law,  and,  soon  after  his  admission  to  the  Bar, 
with  the  highest  promise  of  intellectual  and  moral  excellence,  fell  a  victim 
to  pulmonary  consumption,  April  15,  1795,  in  the  twenty-second  year  of 
his  age.     The  daughters  both  married  early  and  are  long  since  deceaaed. 


-♦♦■ 


ROBERT    SMITH,  D.  D.* 

1749—1793. 

BoBEBT  Smith  was  bom  in  Londonderry,  Ireland,  in  the  year  172S. 
His  family,  who  bad  first  emigrated  from  Scotland  to  Ireland,  came  to  this 
country,  when  Bobcrt  was  about  seven  years  old.  His  ancestors,  on  both 
the  father's  and  mother's  side,  had  been,  for  several  generations,  substan- 
tial farmers,  and  distinguished  for  good  sense  and  earnest  piety.  The  fam- 
ily, on  coming  to  America^  settled  at  the  head  waters  of  the  river  Brandy- 
wine,  about  forty  miles  from  Philadelphia.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  his  mind 
became  deeply  impressed  with  the  subject  of  religion,  under  the  preaching 
of  Whitefield,  during  his  first  visit  to  this  country.  Having,  as  he  believed, 
received  the  Gospel  in  its  sanctifying  power,  he  had  a  strong  desire  to  devote 
himself  to  its  ministry ;  and  being  encouraged  by  his  parents  to  do  so,  he 
placed  himself  under  the  instruction  of  the  Bev.  Samuel  Blair,  who  was  at 
that  time  the  head  of  an  institution  at  Fagg's  Manor,  Chester  County,  Pa.^ 
designed  especially  for  the  education  of  young  men  for  the  ministry.  Here 
he  made  very  rapid  improvement  in  both  classical  and  theological  know- 
ledge. On  the  27th  of  December,  1749,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
(New  Side)  Presbytery  of  Newcastle.  On  the  9th  of  October,  1750,  he 
accepted  a  call  from  the  churches  in  Pequea  and  Leacock,  Pa.,  and  on  the 
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SSih  of  Hareh,  1751,  was  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  ministky,  and 
installed  pator  of  those  churches.  The  Bey.  John  Rodgers,  then  minister 
of  St.  George's, — afterwards  the  Bev.  Br.  Rodgers  of  New  York,  was  Mod- 
erator of  the  Presbytery  on  the  oooasion  of  his  ordination. 

Shortly  after  his  settlement,  he  founded  a  school,  designed  chiefly  for 
the  instruction  of  youth  in  the  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages.  In 
this  school  he  employed  the  most  respectable  teachers ;  and  it  was  soon 
resorted  to  by  a  large  number  of  young  men  from  different  parts  of  Penn- 
sylyanift  and  Maryland,  some  of  whom  were  afterwards  greatly  distinguished 
in  the  different  professions.  He'  exerted  a  strong  religious  influence  on 
the  minds  of  his  pupils,  and  a  largo  part  of  those  entrusted  to  his  care 
became  exemplary  professors  of  religion.  Not  a  few  whose  early  classical 
education  he  had  conducted,  returned  to  him,  after  they  had  completed  their 
collegiate  course,  to  pursue  their  theological  studies  under  his  direction. 

In  1759,  he  was  released  from  the  care  of  the  congregation  of  Leacock; 
and  he  subsequently  asked  leave  to  resign  the  charge  of  Pequea,  on  account 
of  inadequate  support ;  but  the  congregation  finally  prevailed  on  him  to 
withdraw  the  application. 

In  1760,  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  College 
of  New  Jersey.  In  1772,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Overseers  of  that 
College,  and  held  the  office  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was  the  second 
Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  preached  the  opening  Sermon  the 
next  year  (1791)  from  Isaiah  Ixii.  8. 

Dr.  Smith  was  distinguished  for  bis  activity,  being  in  labours  most 
abundant.  He  not  only  attended  with  great  punctuality  on  all  the  judica- 
tories of  the  Church,  but  was  often  abroad  visiting  vacant  and  feeble 
churches,  and  endeavouring  to  strengthen  the  things  that  remained,  that 
were  ready  to  die.  He  was  generally  blessed  with  vigorous  health,  inso- 
much that  never  but  in  a  single  instance  during  his  whole  ministry,  was  he 
prevented  from  preaching  on  the  Sabbath.  And  then,  though  confined  to 
his  chamber  by  a  fever,  he  assembled  the  principal  members  of  his  church, 
and  being  placed  in  an  easy  chair,  spoke  to  them  of  the  hopes  and  joys  of 
religion. 

The  last  public  act  of  his  life  was  attending  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  distant  more  than  a  hundred  miles, 
titer  his  health  had  become  greatly  enfeebled.  On  his  return,  he  suffered 
much  from  both  debility  and  pain ;  and  when  he  had  nearly  reached  his  own 
church,  where  he  had  expected  to  officiate,  he  stopped  at  the  house  of  a 
friend  to  endeavour  to  recover  strength  for  the  exercise;  but  he  began 
immediately  to  sink  away,  and  in  a  few  minutes  life  was  extinct.  He  died 
on  the  15th  of  April  1793,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  married  on  the  22d  of  May,  1750,  to  Elizabeth,  a  sister  of  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Blair,  his  preceptor.  They  had  seven  children, — two  of  whom 
died  young,  two  became  physicians,  and  three  ministers  of  the  Gospel. 
Samuel  Stanhope  and  John  Blair  are  commemorated  in  separate  articles 
in  Uiis  work.  William  R.,  the  other  son  who  entered  the  ministry,  was 
bom  May  10,  1752 ;  was  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1773  ;  was  licensed  to 
preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Newcastle  in  1776 ;  was  settled  as  pastor  of 
the  Second  Church  in  Wilmington,  De.,  about  1786;  resigned  hb  charge 
in  1796,  and  became  pastor  of  the  Beformed  Dutch  Churches  of  Harlingen 
and  Shannock,  N.  J.,  in  which  relation  he  died  about  the  year  1815.    Tbe 
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Key.  Dr.  Thomas  Dewitt  writes  me-^"  I  remember  him,  while  I  wss  stttij^ 
log  Theology  at  New  Brunswiok,  1810-1812.  He  wss  plain  in  his  msanan, 
a  judicious  and  instructive  preacher,  without  much  power  of  eloenlion,  a 
faithful  pastor,  and  amiable  and  exemplary  in  his  spirit  and  deportment." 

EheTiezer  Smith,  M.  D.,  another  son  of  Dr.  Bobert  Smith  by  hia  first 
marriage,  settled  in  Wilmington,  De.,  where  was  bom  his  son,  William  £., 
who  also  became  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  He  (the  son)  was  hopefully  con- 
verted during  a  revival  in  the  year  1814 ;  was  interrupted  in  bis  collegiate 
course  at  Princeton,  by  ill  health ;  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Northumberland  in  April,  1820 ;  became  Pastor  of  the  united  Congrega- 
tions of  Northumberland  and  Sunbury,  in  May,  1822 ;  resigned  his  charge 
m  October,  1831;  and  after  passing  two  years  in  Ohio,  returned  to  his 
former  charge,  and  continued  their  Pastor  till  his  death, — September  19, 
1849. 

Dr.  Smith  was  married  a  second  time  to  the  widow  of  the  Bey.  William 
Bamsey  of  Fairfield,  N.  J.  She  was  a  native  of  Cohansey,  and  her  maiden 
name  was  Sarah  Scaly.  By  this  marriage  he  had  one  daughter,  bom  in 
the  year  1780. 

Dr.  Smith  published  A  Sermon  preached  on  the  union  of  the  Old  and 
New  Side  Presbyteries  of  Newcastle,  entitled  *' A  wheel  in  the  middle  of  a 
wheel,  or  the  Harmony  and  connection  of  the  various  acts  of  Divine  Prov- 
idence;" Two  Sermons  on  Sin  and  Holiness,  1767;  A  Sermon  entitled 
**.The  bruised  reed  bound  up,  and  the  smoking  flax  inflamed  ;  or  the  weak 
oppressed  believer  victorious  through  the  tender  care  and  grace  of  Christ," 
1774  ;  Three  Sermons  in  the  American  Preacher  on  Saving  Faith,  1791. 

The  following  testimony  to  the  character  of  Dr.  Smith,  is  from  a  notice 
of  him  published  in  the  General  Assembly's  Missionary  Magazine  for 
January,  1806.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  one  of  the  fathers 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  who  could  speak  from  actual  knowledge. 

*'  Few  men  in  the  holy  ministry  have  been  more  useful  or  more  esteemed  than  Jh, 
Smith.  He  entered  it  with  the  purest  zeal  for  the  glory  of  his  Redeemer  and  the  sal- 
vation of  mankind;  and  Iiis  whole  soul  was  devoted  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  his  sacred  oflice.  •  •  •  Though  remarkably  modest  and  even  diffident  in 
the  deliberative  assemblies  of  the  Church,  he  has  often  been  heard  to  say  that  in  the 
pulpit  he  never  knew  the  fear  of  man.  Uc  was  so  occupied  with  the  solemnity  and 
importance  of  his  duties,  that  the  opinions  of  men  were  forgotten:  his  mind  was  ao 
filled  with  the  Divine  presence  before  which  he  stood,  that  wealth,  station,  talents, 
whatever  is  most  respected  by  the  world,  was  lost  to  him  in  the  majesty  of  God.  The 
character  of  his  preaching,  therefore,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  a  frame  of  mind  so 
habitually  devout,  was  remarkably  solemn  and  fervent.  The  Holy  Scriptures,  in 
which  God  has  been  pleased  to  convey  his  will  to  mankind,  he  regarded  as  contahiing 
the  happiest  language  in  wliich  to  interpret  Divine  truth  to  the  people.  With  the 
sacred  volume  he  was  perfectly  familiar.  And  his  sermons  were  usually  filled  with 
the  aptest  allusions  and  illustrations  drawn  from  this  precious  source.  The  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel  he  delighted  to  express  in  the  terms  of  Scripture,-  those  doctrines  espe- 
cially which  have  been  in  any  degree  the  subjects  of  disputation,  and  the  cause  of 
division  in  the  Church.  An  enemy  to  controversy,  he  believed  that  Christians  were 
more  nearly  united  in  sentiment  than  in  the  extiression  of  their  several  creeds.  In  the 
copious  use,  therefore,  which  he  made  of  Scripture  language,  he  hoped  to  gain  adooble 
advantage:  on  controversial  subjects  he  would  create  less  offence  and  irritation ;  and 
in  illustrating  and  enforcing  Divine  truth  on  the  hearts  of  his  hearers,  he  thought  that 
the  language  of  the  inspired  writers  would  come  home  with  more  authority  to  the 
conscience  than  the  finest  periods  of  human  eloquence.  In  this  perhaps  he  was  not 
deceived,  particularly  in  that  field  of  labour  which  he  had  especially  marked  oat  for 
himself;  for  he  was  uncommonly  successful  in  convincing  secure  sinners,  in  comforting 
and  establishing  believers  in  the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  and  in  conciliating  the  affectioAs 
and  confidence  of  pious  persons  of  all  denominations.  Preaching  the  Gospel  and  puh* 
lishing  the  gnfbe  of  the  Redeemer  was  his  most  delightAil  employment;  in  which  be 
exhibited  an  example  of  the  greatest  diligenoe  and  seal,  not  only  among  the  people 
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■tt  whom  he  ma  mart  ImmedUtQly  oonnected  at  their  pMtor,  hnt  throiu^Mmt  an 
nftentiye  diitrict  of  country,  In  every  part  of  which  he  was  often  employed  in  theee 
ptom  taboorf.  He  was  indeed  incessant  and  indefatigable  in  the  serrice  of  his  Dlyfaie 
taatary-till  aft  length  he  wore  down  to  a  slender  thread  a  constitution  ori^nallv  yigor* 
00^  and  his  death  at  last  which  took  place  in  the  midst  of  the  most  active  discharge 
of  hJa  duties,  was  not  the  effect  of  any  particular  disease,  but  of  the  gradual  waste  of 
wMMn  oecuioned  by  continual  and  extreme  exertions." 


■^♦- 


SAMUEL  KENNEDY * 

1750—1787. 

Samuel  Kennedy  was  bom  in  Scotland,  in  the  year  1720;  and  received 
his  education  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  The  circumstances  which 
led  him  to  migrate  to  this  country  are  not  known  ;  but  he  seems  to  have 
rbme  bithcr  not  long  after  the  completion  of  bis  collegiate  course,  and  to 
hsre  engaged  in  studies  immediately  preparatory  to  the  sacred  office,  by 
advice  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick.  He  was  received  under  the 
cue  of  that  Presbytery,  on  trials  for  the  ministry,  on  the  6th  of  December, 
1749 ;  and  was  licensed  by  the  same  Body  to  preach  the  Gospel,  on  the 
18th  of  May,  1750.  He  was  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and 
installed  pastor  of  the  Congregation  of  Basking  Ridge,  N.  J.,  on  the  25th 
of  June,  1751. 

Notwithstanding  much  the  greater  portion  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  clergy 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  this  country  were  found  on  the  Old  Side,  in 
the  memorable  division  of  1741,  Mr.  Kennedy's  sympathies  seem  to  have 
been  decidedly  with  the  other  party  ;  for  while  he  did  not  undervalue  human 
learning  as  one  of  the  requisite  qualifications  for  the  ministry,  he  attached 
far  more  importance  to  experimental  piety,  and  believed  that  the  Churoh 
had  a  right  to  require  the  evidence  of  this  in  those  who  were  to  be  commis- 
sioned to  preach  the  Gospel.  It  was  an  evidence  of  his  supreme  regard  to 
principle  that  he  should  have  thus,  in  the  choice  of  his  ecclesiastical  relation, 
disregarded  what  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  his  national  predilections. 

Mr.  Kennedy  was  one  of  the  eighteen  ministers  who,  in  the  year  1760, 
rendered  themselves  somewhat  famous  by  an  attempted  interference  in  the 
ooncems  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  The  Rev.  William  McClenachan,  an 
Episcopal  clergyman  of  Philadelphia,  who  had  evinced  somewhat  more  of 
religious  zeal  than  most  of  his  brethren,  was,  for  that  reason,  more  highly 
i^preciated  by  one  part,  and  less  highly  by  another  part,  of  his  own  denomi- 
nation ;  and  it  was  feared  that  the  adverse  influence  would  prevail  to  his 
ezelusion  from  the  Episcopal  Church  in  that  city.  During  a  meeting  of  the 
Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  in  May,  1760,  Mr.  McClenachan's 
emharrassed  and  somewhat  doubtful  position  happened  to  become  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation  among  some  of  the  members,  and,  with  more  zeal 
probably  than  prudence  or  delicacy,  several  of  them  agreed  to  address  a 
letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  requesting  his  official  influence  to 
enable  Mr.  M.  to  retain  his  place.      The  letter  was  accordingly  written  and 

•  Sketch  of  hig  life  tppended  to  Brown'i  Kemoin  of  Robert  Finlej,  D.  D.— MS.  fSram  B«t< 
Dr*  lUoMfo. 
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diBspatclied  ;  but,  u  miglit  bo  expected,  the  yenersble  dignitefy  to  wbom  tt'  ■ 
waa  addressed,  took  no  notioe  of  it ;  and  even  the  indiyidiialfl  who  had  anb*  ip 
scribed  it,  were  constrained,  upon  farther  reflection,  to  think  that  they  had  i" 
done  an  act  of  at  least  questionable  propriety.  The  alhiir  soon  became  ^ 
public,  and  the  letter  found  its  way  into  the  newspapers,  accompanied  bj 
severe  strictures ;  and,  during  the  next  meeting  of  Synod,  it  was  hawked 
about  the  streets  of  Philadelphia  in  pamphlet  form,  with  the  ludicrous 
proclamation — *'  Eighteen  Presbyterian  ministers  for  a  groat."  It  is  cer- 
tainly somewhat  remarkable  that  the  names  of  most  of  those  concerned  ia  L 
the  transaction,  are  among  the  most  honoured  in  the  history  of  the  Presby*  |[ 
terian  Church. 

Mr.  Kennedy  was,  for  a  considerable  time,  at  the  head  of  a  daaaical 
school  at  Basking  Kidge ;  and  being  a  highly  accomplished  scholar,  and 
possessing  great  wisdom  and  energy  as  a  disciplinarian,  his  school  was 
extensively  patronized,  and  sent  many  of  its  pupils  to  the  College  of  New 
Jersey.  Some  of  them  became  distinguished  men,  and  were  often  heardi 
in  after  life,  to  render  a  most  grateful  testimony  to  the  ability  and  fidelity 
of  their  early  instructer. 

Mr.  Kennedy  was  not  only  a  clergyman  and  a  teacher,  but  a  physiciaa 
also.  For  many  years  he  practised  medicine  in  his  own  congregation,  aid 
acquired  no  small  reputation  for  hb  skill  in  detecting  and  treating  diseaseii 
He  usually  received  the  appellation  of  Doctor^  but  it  designated  the  modioli 
practitioner,  and  not  the  clergyman. 

Mr.  Kennedy  was  very  diligent  and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  his  pas* 
toral  duties,  and  his  labours  among  his  own  people  and  elsewhere  wera 
eminently  successful.  Several  extensive  revivals  of  religion  occurred  under 
his  ministry,  in  consequence  of  which  his  church  greatly  increased  in  both 
numbers  and  strength.  And  his  influence  was  by  no  means  confined  to  his 
own  congregation  —  it  extended  to  the  whole  surrounding  region,  and 
operated  nowhere  perhaps  more  powerfully  than  in  the  judicatories  of  the 
Church. 

Mr.  Kennedy's  labours  were  terminated  by  death  on  the  31st  of  Augosti 
1787,  when  he  was  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirty-seveaih 
of  his  ministry  at  Basking  Bidge. 

FROM  THE  REV.  SAMUEL  KENNEDY  TALMAGE,  D.  D. 

PRESIDENT  or  OGLETHORPE   UNIVERSITY,  OA. 

Oglethorpe  Universitt,  27th  February,  18(6. 

My  dear  Sir:  Ton  inquire  after  my  knowledge  of  my '' venerable  ancestlHr, 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Kennedy."  My  only  relationship  to  him  is  the  following,-^aBd 
it  is  not  slight.  He  was  the  spiritual  father  of  my  father  and  mother,  who  joined 
his  church  in  youth,  side  by  side,  on  the  same  day,  and  who  were  alterwarii 
joined  together  by  him  in  marriage.  After  he  had  gone  to  minister  in  a  higher 
sphere,  they  gave  me  his  name  in  token  of  their  affectionate  remembrance  of  ham* 

My  father,  though  a  plain  unlettered  man,  was  an  elder  in  the  church,  and 
had  more  knowledge  of  his  Bible  than  almost  any  private  Christian  I  have  ever 
known.  He  had  an  astonishing  memory,  and  could  repeat  many  of  his  old 
pastor's  sermons  almost  verbatim;  and  in  his  old  age  he  actually  committed  to 
writing  some  of  them,  after  they  had  been  treasured  in  his  memory  for  a  great 
many  years.  It  is  to  him  that  I  am  indebted  almost  entirely  for  my  impressions 
of  Mr.  Kennedy's  character;  for  he  never  wearied  in  talking  of  him,  and  eii- 
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kntlj  reg»rded  him  as  coming  as  near  to  his  ideal  of  a  Ghnstian  minister  as 
laj  other  man  he  had  ever  known. 

Mr.  Kennedy  was,  according  to  mj  father's  representation,  distinguished  for 
hm  purity  and  elevation  of  his  Christian  character.  He  made  it  manifest  to  all 
vj  his  daily  conversation  that  he  walked  with  Qod.  He  had  naturally  a  strong 
■Ind,  whose  resources  had  heen  well  developed  by  a  thorough  Scotch  education. 
Ik  knowledge  of  Theology  was  at  once  accurate  and  extensive;  and  he  was  not 
mtj  a  cordial  believer  but  a  vigorous  defender  of  the  Galvinistic  system.  He 
nost  have  been  distinguished  for  his  activity  and  diligence;  for  besides  being 
«eapied  part  of  the  time  as  a  teacher,  he  performed,  to  great  acceptance,  the 
Intie*  of  both  a  minister  and  a  physician.  And  it  is  evident,  from  his  increas- 
og  reputation  as  he  advanced  in  life,  that  he  roust  have  spent  no  small  part  of 
us  time  in  his  study.  As  a  confirmation  of  the  fact  that  he  was  a  ripe  scholar 
lad  a  profound  theologian,  I  may  mention  that  a  brother  of  mine,  many  years 
i|o,  in  travelling  through  Sussex  County,  N.  J.,  came  across  some  of  Mr.  Ken- 
mdj*B  books  in  the  hands  of  an  illiterate  descendant,  which  were  among  the 
Boat  learned  works  of  the  period  immediately  succeeding  the  Reformation,  and 
rhkh  may  fairly  be  considered  as  indicating  the  taste  of  their  former  owner. 
Sa  purchased  several  of  them,  which  are  now  in  my  possession,  and  which  I 
Isfghly  prize,  not  more  for  their  intrinsic  value,  than  as  precious  memorials  of  my 
marable  namesake. 

Vy  &ther  used  to  tell  me  that  Mr.  Kennedy  was,  in  appearance  and  manner, 
at  of  the  most  simple  and  unostentatious  of  men,  and  that  his  great  modesty 
kagi  him  very  much  out  of  the  range  of  public  observation;  but  that,  in  the 
piil|dt,  the  power  of  his  thoughts  and  the  fervour  of  his  manner  sometimes  ren- 
isiod  him  perfectly  overwhelming.  He  has  related  to  mo  instances  of  the 
■tonishment  created  by  his  sermons  at  ecclesiastical  meetings;  how  his  audience, 
who  had  judged  him,  before  he  began  the  service,  by  his  unassuming  aspect, 
roold,  in  the  progress  of  it,  become  fixed  and  well  nigh  rapt  by  his  noble 
xmoeptions,  and  bold  and  earnest  appeals.  One  circumstance  connected  with 
ib  ministry  evidently  left  upon  the  mind  of  my  father, — if  I  could  judge  from  the 
nterest  and  frequency  with  which  he  used  to  relate  it, — a  rery  deep  impression. 
rhere  had  been  a  season  of  unusual  coldness  in  the  Church  at  Basking  Ridge,  and 
he  pastor  had  become  not  a  little  discouraged  in  view  of  the  apparent  fruitless- 
MU  of  his  labours.  On  a  certain  Sabbath,  at  the  close  of  the  public  services, 
IS  resolved  to  spend  the  whole  of  the  following  week  in  earnest  prayer  and 
terout  study,  with  a  view  to  prepare  a  sermon  that,  by  God's  blessing,  might 
tmse  the  congregation  from  their  spiritual  torpor,  and  bnng  them  to  feel  the 
mportance  of  eternal  realities.  He  fulfilled  his  purpose, — immediately  selecting 
us  text  for  the  next  Sabbath,  and  devoting  the  whole  intervening  week  to 
naturing  and  arranging  his  thoughts  upon  it.  When  the  Sabbath  came,  he  felt 
itrong  in  the  belief  that  he  had  produced  something  that  would  move  his  people, 
md  he  expected  confidently  to  witness  some  special  tokens  of  the  Divine  pre- 
•nee.  After  singing  and  prayer,  he  gave  out  his  second  hymn,  and  took  his 
WbitB  to  open  to  the  text.  But  strange  to  tell,  he  could  not  call  it  to  his  mind— 
ni,  chapter,  book,  even  subject,  had  deserted  him.  The  congregation  had 
Inished  singing,  and  in  a  half  bewildered  state  he  rose  and  gave  out  anothei 
lynin.  He  turned  over  the  leaves  of  the  Bible  to  find  some  passage  on  which  to 
Bond  an  extemporaneous  discourse;  and  his  eye  lighted  repeatedly  on  one  text 
vpQU  which  he  thought  he  might  say  something — if  my  memory  serves  me,  it 
m»— "  The  wicked  shall  be  turned  into  Hell,  and  all  the  nations  that  forget 
Ml.''  The  singing  being  again  concluded,  he  rose,  overwhelmed  with  agitation 
lad  distress,  and  preached  a  sermon  which  melted  down  the  'whole  congregation, 
lad  was  the  oommenoement  of  a  wonderful  revival  of  religion.  He  said  he  had 
Mf«r  m  his  life  before  enjoyed  so  much  freedom  or  exercised  so  much  power  in 
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the  pulpit.  He  went  home  alone  weeping  and  rcsjoidng; — laying  that  Qod  hd 
answered  his  prayers  in  a  manner  fitted  at  once  to  humble  the  unworthy  iimiii.. 
ment,  and  to  exalt  the  riches  of  his  own  grace. 

I  find  it  stated  by  another  authority  that  "  Mr.  Kennedy  was  rather  abofa  III 
ordinary  size  of  men,  somewhat  corpulent  and  plethoric.  His  manoers  wore  fM 
plain,  retaining  much  of  their  native  Scotch  simplicity,  and  somotimoa  ap|irQa4^ 
ing  to  bluntness.  He  was  distinguished  by  an  easy,  copious  and  uniform  flow^ 
thought  and  expression  on  every  subject.  His  remarks  on  all  oocastons 
pithy,  judicious  and  appropriate." 

Very  affectionately  yours, 

S.  K.  TALMAOB. 


-•«- 


MATTHEW  WILSON,  D.  D. 

1754—1790. 

FROM  THE  REV.  SAMUEL  MILLER,  D.  D., 

Princeton,  November  20, 18tt. 

Rev.  and  dear  Brother :  It  always  gives  me  pleasure  to  call  to  mind  die 
image  and  character  of  the  Rev.  Matthew  Wilson,  D.  D.,  long  since  deeeiotd 
I  can  never  recollect  that  excellent  man  without  complicated  emotioDS  of 
reverence,  gratitude,  and  love.  He  was  the  affectionate  friend  and  coifM* 
pondent  of  my  venerated  father ;  was  often  a  guest  at  his  house ;  and  I  naj 
safely  say,  was  never  there  without  diffusing  joy  throughout  the  domestie 
circle. 

Matthew  Wilson  was  born  in  East  Nottingham,  Chester  Ooonty,  Pa., 
January  15,  1731.  He  was  the  son  of  James  Wilson  and  Jean  his  wife, 
who  intermarried  in  Ireland,  and  afterwards  migrated  to  Pennsylvania,  whers 
they  spent  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  He  received  his  academical  edooa- 
tion  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  Alison,  and  the  Rev. 
Alexander  McDowall,*  at  an  institution  of  high  character  at  New  London 
in  his  native  State.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  known  under  whom  hif 
theological  studies  were  conducted.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  April, 
1754 ;  was  ordained  to  the  office  of  the  ministry  in  October,  1755 ;  was 
installed  pastor  of  the  Congregations  at  Lewes  and  Cool  Spring  in  Delaware, 
in  April,  1756;  and  in  August,  1767,  by  consent  of  his  two  congregations 
and  of  the  Presbytery,  took  charge  of  another  Congregation,  devoting  to 
them  every  third  Sabbath,  at  Indian  River.  This  latter  arrangement  was 
at  first  entered  into  only  for  a  single  year,  but  it  was  rendered  permanent  by 
a  subsequent  agreement.  After  a  course  of  able  and  successful  labonn  b 
that  extensive  charge,  he  died  on  the  30th  of  March,  1790,  in  the  tiztifUi 
year  of  his  age,  universally  lamented. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  most  worthily  bestowed  on  hiM  by 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1786. 

*  Alkxandbr  HoDowall  wm  born  in  Ireland,  bni  his  fiunily,  while  be  waa  yet  jovag, 
migrated  to  this  ooontnr,  and  lettled  in  Virginia.  He  offered  himaelf  te  the  Donegal  mifaj- 
terY,  September  4,  1739,  and  wai  licensed  to  preach  Jaly  SO,  1740.  On  the  29th  of  Oetober, 
1741,  he  was  ordained  aine  tituh,  with  a  Tiew  to  his  going  to  Virvinia.  He  seema  sabaeqiieBtlj 
to  hare  settled  at  Nottingham.  He  waa  appointed  Principal  of  (^  aehool  wUeh  was  mader  the 
eara  of  the  Sjnod,  firrt  al  Elk>  and  afterwaidi  at  Newark^  De.  He  died  Jannaiy  U»  1192, 
having  never  marned. 
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IUb  gmt  Mid  good  man  was  regularly  bred  to  the  medical  professioD, 
11  well  MB  tliat  of  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  few  physicians  of  his  day 
■mifeated  more  learning,  skill,  or  snccess,  in  the  healing  art.  His  medical 
paetioe  oooupied  much  of  his  time,  and  had  he  not  exercised  singular  energy 
lad  diligence,  would  have  drawn  him  away  from  the  duties  of  the  sacred 
oCee.  Bat  such  were  his  perseverance  and  industry  that  he  fulfilled  the 
ioties  of  both  professions  with  great  acceptance. 

Dr.  Wilson  ever  held  a  high  place  in  public  estimation.  Ingenious, 
learned,  pious,  patriotic,  and  benevolent  in  an  eminent  degree,  all  that 
knew  him  respected  him ;  and  he  had  no  enemies,  but  the  enemies  of  truth 
and  righteousness.  Though  every  circumstance  in  his  early  life  conspired 
to  place  him  among  those  who  were  called  Old  Side  men  in  the  great 
controversy  which  divided  the  Church  in  bis  day,  yet  such  were  the  fervour 
of  his  piety,  and  the  amiableness  of  his  temper,  that  both  parties  loved  him ; 
and  he  was  taken  by  the  hand  by  his  New  Side  brethren,  and  heard  by 
their  Congregations,  with  as  much  pleasure  as  if  he  had  been  nominally 
with  tbem.  An  ardent  lover  of  peace,  he  lamented  the  divisions  which 
agitated  the  Church,  when  he  came  into  the  ministry,  and  he  was  generally 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  influential  instruments  in  bringing  about  the 
Plan  of  Union,  which  was  consummated  in  1758,  and  restored  peace  to  the 
Pietbyterian  Church. 

In  the  Revolutionary  contest,  which  gave  independence  to  the  United 
States,  Dr.  Wilson  took  the  side  of  his  country  with  great  decision  and 
Ktl.  His  patriotic  efforts  were  unremitted,  and,  no  doubt,  exerted  much 
influence  wherever  he  was  known.  Some  indeed  thought  that  he  carried  his 
public  activity  in  the  great  Whig  cause  rather  further  than  became  a  minister 
d  the  Gospel ;  but  his  constitutional  ardour  prevented  his  taking  counsel 
with  the  cold  calculations  of  prudence,  at  a  period  which  **  tried  men's 
louls.*' 

Dr.  Wilson  was  never  fully  reconciled  to  the  plan  of  Presbyterian  Church 
Government,  exemplified  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  substantially 
adopted  by  our  fathers  of  the  Old  Synod  in  1788.  He  drew  up  and  read 
before  that  body  a  plan  of  government,  very  considerably  reduced  in  its 
tone,  and  more  nearly  resembling  the  Congregational  system.  Though  his 
views  were  most  respectfully  listened  to  and  deliberated  on  by  the  Synod, 
they  were  not  adopted.  The  model  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  though  not 
servilely  copied,  was  generally  preferred ;  and  a  form  of  government  and 
discipline,  as  nearly  corresponding  with  that  model  as  the  different  circum- 
stances of  the  two  countries  rendered  expedient,  was  finally  establbhed. 

Dr.  Wilson  continued  to  be  a  diligent  student  to  a  late  period  of  his  life. 
Though  he  had  the  labours  and  cares  of  two  important  professions  devolving 
upon  him,  he  found  time  to  be  more  of  a  reader  than  many  whose  occupa- 
tions are  less  complicated  and  less  pressing ;  and  what  is  worthy  of  notice, 
he  seems  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  reading  with  pen  in  hand.  I  do  not 
remember  ever  to  have  borrowed  a  book  from  his  library,  or  indeed  to  have 
seen  one  of  which  he  was  the  owner,  without  finding  the  margin  filled,  even 
to  crowding,  with  manuscript  notes, — some  of  them  remarkably  rich,  graphic 
isd  interesting.  By  this  practice,  he  rendered  his  books  less  sightly,  and 
perhaps  less  valuable  in  the  market ;  but  more  profitable  to  himself,  more 
predona  to  his  £unily  and  to  all  that  loved  him,  and  indeed  mor^  trai]  ^ilboL* 
able  to  all  the  admirejv  ofleMTBiDg  and  o(  mind. 
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It  was  very  common,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  in  printed 
Yolomes,  to  print  emphatic  words,  especially  in  title  pages  and  oonspionoiis 
positions,  in  red  ink,  to  render  them  more  attractive  and  conspumons.  Dr. 
Wilson  was  fond  of  introducing  this  practice  into  his  letters.  I  have  seea 
and  now  have  in  my  possession  a  number  of  his  letters,  and  in  almoat  aQ 
cases,  black  and  red  ink  are  alternately  employed,  in  order  to  give  oon^i- 
cuity  and  emphatic  meaning  to  important  words,  names,  or  statements.  I 
have  no  recollection  of  having  observed  this  habit  in  any  other  man.  He 
was  said  to  have  had  two  inkstands,  one  of  black  and  the  other  of  red  ink, 
in  every  room  in  his  house.  Whether  this  were  a  feict,  I  know  not ;  bat 
for  one  thing  I  can  vouch, — that  I  scarcely  ever  saw  a  letter  from  his  hand, 
which  did  not,  in  some  measure,  corroborate  the  statement. 

As  a  preacher.  Dr.  Wilson  was  not  animated,  or  strikingly  powertbl.  He 
was  mild,  instructive  and  persuasive.  His  voice  was  rather  feeble  and 
plaintive.  His  health  was  always  delicate,  and,  toward  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  he  was  habitually  a  valetudinarian.  This  his  appearance  in  tbe  polpit 
generally  indicated.  Yet  his  ardent  piety,  his  solemnity,  and  his  manifest 
learning  and  intelligence,  always  made  him  an  acceptable  preacher  to  an 
enlightcnod  audience. 

Dr.  Wilson  was  married  to  Hester  Gray  in  1756.  She  died  in  1762, 
having  become  the  mother  of  two  children,  only  one  of  whom  suirived  her. 
In  1764,  he  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Crcghead,  a  lady  of  uncommon  energy 
of  character,  and  eminent  piety,  who  survived  him  many  years,  and  died 
about  1813,  in  her  eighty-fourth  year.  By  this  marriage  he  had  five  children, 
one  of  whom  was  the  Eev.  James  P.  Wilson,  D.  D.,  late  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  who,  in  piety,  in  learning, 
in  talents,  and  in  power  as  a  preacher,  had  few  equals. 

It  would  give  me  pleasure  to  enlarge,  vrithou£  limit,  on  the  reminiscences 
of  a  family  so  dear  and  so  interesting  to  me  and  mine.  But  the  infirmities 
of  a  man  who  has  entered  on  his  eightieth  year,  must  be  my  apology  for 
brbging  this  communication  to  a  close. 

Yours  with  great  regard, 

SAMUEL  MILLEB. 


-•♦- 


HUGH  KNOX,  D.  D.* 

1756—1790. 

Hugh  Knox  was  bom  in  Ireland,  but  came  to  this  country  in  175X 
when  he  was  approaching  manhood.  It  seems  that  he  had  some  thoughts 
of  entering  the  ministry,  shortly  after  his  arrival ;  for  there  is  a  record  that 
the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  having  heard  that  he  was  desirous  of  being 
taken  on  trials,  directed  him  to  meet  the  Newcastle  Presbytery  ;  but  as  his 
views  and  feelings  were  at  that  time  little  congenial  with  the  sacred  o£Boe, 
so  he  quickly  dismissed  all  ideas  of  seeking  it,  and  resolved  on  a  different 
course  of  life. 

•  MUltr^i  Memoir  of  Bodgen.— Webfttr'i  M88.— Original  Lett«is  of  Knox.— WMi  tf 
Alexander  HamUton>  I. 
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HaTiDg  letters  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  Alison,  then  Principal  of  tbe 
Aesdftmy  at  New  London,  Pa.,  he  called  upon  him  to  seo  whether  he  could 
■ot  employ  him  as  an  assistant  teacher ;  but  as  Dr.  Alison  had  no  occasion 
for  his  services  in  that  capacity,  he  gave  him  a  note  of  introduction  to  the 
Bev.  (afterwards  Dr.)  John  liodgers,  who  was  then  settled  as  pastor  of 
the  Churohee  of  St.  George's  and  Middletown,  Dc,  with  a  request  that  he 
would,  if  practicable,  gather  a  school  for  Mr.  Knox  within  the  limits  of  one 
or  the  other  of  his  congregations.  Mr.  Rodgers,  being  favourably  impressed 
vilh  the  young  man's  appearance,  immediately  made  an  effort  in  his  behalf, 
which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  school  of  which  Mr.  Knox  became 
the  head.  Being  a  young  man  of  fine  personal  appearance,  and  more  than 
ordinary  accomplishments,  he  became  a  very  popular  teacher,  and  was  much 
Mteemed  throughout  the  neighbourhood. 

After  having  been  thus  engaged  for  several  months,  a  circumstance 
oeenrred  which  greatly  changed  Mr.  Knox's  condition  and  prospects ; — a  cir- 
croistance  which,  though  involving  criminality  on  his  part,  and  bringing  in 
iti  train  immediate  disaster,  was  nevertheless  overruled  to  the  most  desir- 
ahle  and  important  results.  When  he  went  to  reside  at  the  Head  of 
Bohemia,  (for  that  was  the  place  where  he  had  his  school,)  he  was  exem- 
plary in  his  morality,  though  he  did  not  profess  to  know  any  thing  of 
Christian  experience.  Unhappily,  the  strictness  of  bis  morals  began  to 
rdax,  and  he  became  associated  with  a  number  of  young  men,  who  used  to 
■eet  every  Saturday  afternoon  for  a  frolic ;  and  though  these  meetings  were 
al  first  of  a  comparatively  unexceptionable  character,  yet  they  gradually 
changed  into  a  scene  of  boisterous  and  indecent  revelry.  On  one  of  these 
occasions,  some  one  of  the  company  cried  out  to  Knox — **  Come,  parson," 
(a  title  which  they  gave  him  on  account  of  his  being  the  gravest  of  their 
number,  and  withal  a  great  admirer  of  the  preaching  of  Mr.  Rodgers,) 
"  Come,  parson,  give  us  a  sermon."  At  first,  he  declined;  but,  upon  being 
urged,  he  actually  met  the  demand  in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  Having 
an  uDCommon  memory,  great  flexibility  of  voice,  and  withal  a  wonderful 
gift  at  mimicry,  he  began  to  preach  the  sermon  which  Mr.  Rodgers  had 
preached  the  Sabbath  before,  and  went  through  it,  so  exactly  imitating  his 
tones  and  manner,  that  one  of  his  ciders  who  overheard  it  from  another 
apartment  in  the  house,  declared  that  he  could  not  distinguish  between  the 
original  and  the  copy.  But  the  most  remarkable  thing  remains  to  be  told. 
As  he  proceeded  in  the  sermon,  such  was  the  interest  which  he  contrived  to 
counterfeit,  that  his  auditors,  who  began  to  listen  in  merriment,  gradually 
became  serious,  and,  when  he  had  finbhed,  they  left  the  spot  disposed  to 
any  thing  else  than  diversion  or  ridicule.  And  what  was  more,  the  mock 
preacher  was  overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  the  criminality  of  what  he  had 
been  doing,  and  deeply  felt  the  power  of  those  truths  with  which  he  had 
thus  profanely  trifled.  Such  was  his  mortification  and  his  remorse  in 
reflecting  on  his  conduct,  that  he  fled  from  the  place  the  next  morning, 
without  stopping  long  enough  to  collect  his  dues,  or  arrange  his  affairs. 

He  went  now  to  Newark,  and  applied  to  President  Burr  for  admission  to 
College ;  but,  as  he  brought  no  testimonials,  and  stated  that  he  had  been 
living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mr.  Rodgers,  the  President  told  him  that  he 
might  remain  with  him  until  the  next  Commencement,  which  Mr.  R.  would 
undoubtedly  attend,  and  if  his  testimony  concerning  him  were  what  could 
bo  desired,  he  shotdd  immediately  be  admitted.    In  due  time  Mr.  Bodgeis 
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OMoe;  md  mvoh  wai  h*  BurpriBed  at  meeting  tlie  fiogitiTe  idtool-aMiler, 
and  mueh  was  tlie  Bokool-master  embanaaaed  at  meeting  the  miniater,  whtm 
generoua  patronage  he  had  so  ungracionalj  and  nngratefolly  requited.  Ifa 
Kjiox  watched  hia  opportunity  to  get  Mr.  Bodgera  to  step  aside  with  Ub, 
when  he  made  a  frank  and  penitent  acknowledgment  of  hia  wieked  etmdna>> 
and  stated  to  him  his  circumstances  in  regard  to  becoming  a  member  eC 
Gollege.  He  informed  him,  moreover,  that  reflection  upon  the  ungrateiiil  aad 
wicked  act  which  he  had  committed  towards  him,  had  led  him,  as  be  hoped, 
to  deep  reflection  upon  his  character  as  a  sinner,  and  to  un&igned  Npenl* 
anoe  of  all  his  sins ;  and  that  he  wished  to  obtain  a  collegiate  eduealM 
with  a  view  to  devote  himself  to  the  Christian  ministry.  He  begged  Mr. 
B.,  provided  he  could  consistently  do  so,  to  withhold  from  President  Burr 
a  statement  of  the  sad  afiair  which  occasioned  his  leaving  his  school,  leal, 
if  it  were  communicated  to  him,  it  should  prevent  hb  being  reoeifed 
aa  a  member  of  College ;  and  Mr.  R.  promised  to  comply  with  hia  reqoeat, 
unless  the  President  should  ask  him  questions  that  would  render  it  impoaii* 
Ue.  Happily,  no  such  questions  were  asked ;  and  the  President,  having 
received  such  a  testimony  concerning  his  character  as  satisfled  him,  admitted 
him  to  College. 

Mr.  Knox  graduated  in  the  year  1754,  and  probably  studied  Divinilj 
with  President  Burr.  The  Eeformed  Dutch  Church  in  the  Island  of  Saba 
having  requested  the  New  York  Presbytery  to  send  them  a  minister, — Ihey 
aelected  Mr.  Knox  as  a  suitable  person  for  the  place,  and  he  consented  to 
their  proposal.  They  accordingly  proceeded  to  ordain  him  in  the  year 
1766, — on  which  occasion  he  preached  a  Sermon  on  '*  the  dignity  aad 
importance  of  the  Gospel  ministry,''  which  was  published  by  the  unanimons 
request  of  the  Presbytery.  It  is  prefaced  with  a  brief  Address  from  the 
Presbytery  to  the  Church  of  which  he  was  to  become  the  pastor,  which  oom- 
menccs  as  follows  : — 

"  To  the  Dutch  Protettant  Reformed  Church  on  the  Island  of  Saba: — 

"  The  Presbytery  of  New  York  send  Greeting: 

**  When  your  request  for  an  English  Protestant  minister  was  made  known  to  us,  we 
ijladly  embraced  the  opportunity  of  assisting  so  distant  a  part  of  the  Lord's  vineyard. 
And  Divine  Providence  seasonably  pointed  out  the  ingenious  author  of  the  followiBg 
Discourse,  whom  wo  can  cheerfully  recommend  as  a  person  we  judge  well  qualified  to 
supply  your  destitute  church,  and  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  Redeemer's  Kingdom 
among  you." 

It  concludes  thus  : — 

"  We  trust  you  will  have  reason  with  us  to  bless  God,  that  has  inclined  his  heart  to 
accept  your  call ;  to  forsake  the  society  of  his  dear  friends,  and  risk  the  danger  of  the 
sea,  that  he  might  carry  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  to  the  distant  Isles.  That  he 
may  come  to  you  in  the  fulness  of  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  of  peace,  and  become 
the  happy  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  of  building  yon 
up  in  faith,  peace  and  hoUnesa,  is  and  will  be  the  prayer  of 

'^  Your  brethren  and  servants  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

"  Signed  by  order,  Timothy  Allek,*  Presby.  Cl." 

*  TncoTHT  Allkv  was  mdnated  at  Yale  College  in  1736;  was  ordained  ai  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Choroh  in  West  Haven,  Conn.,  in  1738;  and  remained  there  till  1743,  Uum^ 
in  1741  he  was  deposed  by  the  New  Haven  Association  for  his  alleged  extravacances  in  oonaee- 
tlon  with  the  revival,  and  especially  for  saying  that  *<  the  Bible  could  not  of  iteelf,  or  by  any 
nan's  efforts,  do  the  nnregenerate  sinner  any  more  good  than  the  nsading  of  an  old  AlmawM.'' 
After  the  arreet  of  Davenport,  by  the  Connecticut  ma^^istratea  in  1742,  many  of  the  ultra  revi- 
valists were  impressed  with  the  importance  of  establishing  a  school  for  educating  young  men, 
after  their  own  notions,  for  the  ministry.  Such  a  school  was  actually  established  at  New  Lon- 
don—called **The  Shepherd's  Tent;  "  and  Mr.  Allen  was  placed  at  the  head  of  it ;  bai,  in 
eooseqaenoe  of  an  Aot  of  the  Legislature  the  same  year,  prohibiting  the  establishment  of  Sem- 
taarifii  **  by  private  or  unknown  pexsoBS»"  it  was  removed  to  Rhode  Islaad*    The  aoliool  qnlokly 
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Mr.  .Kboz'a  Mid^meni  in  the  Island  of  Saba,  jbe  not  only  retained 
Ui  eonitentlon  with  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  but  kept  up  a  regular 
MRwpoBdenee  with  them  as  a  Body,  besides  frequently  exohangbg  letters 
vith  aeToral  of  the  prominent  members.  From  a  letter  in  my  possession, 
•ddraMed  to  one  of  these  brethren,*  dated  March  2,  1759,  I  make  the  fol* 
kwiag  extract,  as  containing  the  only  account  I  can  find  of  Mr.  Knox's 
Mtiation  after  his  removal  to  Saba : — 

**  Aa  to  my  ontward  estate,  it  is  such  as  I  bless  God  I  am  well  contented 
wiih,  although  it  can  never  be  considerable  upon  this  Island.  You  can 
isailj  be  convinoed  of  this,  when  you  consider  that  my  stated  salary  and 
pflrqoiaites  yearly  do  not  amount  to  more  than  a  hundred  and  forty  pounds, 
jooor  currency,  and  that  fresh  meat  of  almost  every  kind  is  seldom  sold  for 
laif  than  from  twelve  to  eighteen  pence  per  pound ;  a  good  turkey  for  a 
beaTj  pistole  or  thirty  shillings  ;  a  dunghill  fowl,  six  or  eight  shillings,  and 
ererj  thing  else  in  proportion ;  so  that,  all  things  considered,  I  reckon 
i&y  pounds  per  annum  upon  the  Continent  equivalent  to  a  hundred  and 
ifty  here. 

*'  You  have,  I  hope,  before  this  time,  heard,  by  my  last  to  the  Presby- 
tery, <^  my  being  married  to  Governor  Simmons'  youngest  daughter.  I 
mairried  her  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years  and  six  months.  She  is  a  young 
woman  of  a  good  as  well  as  an  honourable  family,  of  a  comely  outward 
fimn  and  good  natural  endowments,  of  a  spotless  character  and  a  virtuous 
deportment.  God  only  knows  whether  she  is  yet  possessed  of  the  one  thing 
aeedfol.  I  entreat  your  joint  prayers  with  mine  that  what  may  be  yet  lack- 
ing in  her,  Christ  would  graciously  supply  out  of  the  abundance  of  his  grace ; 
that,  as  we  are  one  flesh  by  marriage,  so  we  may  be  of  one  spirit  in  Christ. 
Since  our  union,  we  have  lived  under  the  Governor's  roof,  and  have  sat  at 
Ub  table, — so  that  our  expenses  in  living  are  by  this  means  greatly  less- 
ened. Dutch  fortunes  are  never  known  nor  given  till  the  death  of  parents — 
however,  I  conjecture,  by  a  general  estimate  of  my  father-in-law's  circum- 
stances and  family,  that  that  part  which  will  come  to  me  or  my  widow  and 
family,  may  amount  to  about  eight  or  nine  hundred  pounds,  your  currency, 
if  not  more." 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Caleb  Smith  of  Newark  Mountains, 
dated  July  17,  1761,  he  writes  thus : — 

'*  In  a  letter  enclosed  with  this,  and  which  I  beg  you  may  forward  to  my 
pious  and  worthy  friend,  the  Eev.  Mr.  Azariah  Horton,t  at  South  Hanover, 

bagoiihed,  ancf  Mr.  Allen  remored  to  Long  IsUnd.  He  met  with  the  Suffolk  Pretbjterj,  June 
14,  1748,  and  laid  before  them  the  «  absolation  "  by  which  the  censoi^  which  he  had  Inenrred 
!■  New  England  waa  remored.  He  joined  the  New  Bninawick  Presbytery,  October  12.  1748, 
and  rappliM  the  Chnrehee  of  Hopewell  and  Maidenhead,  three  or  four  yean.  From  1753  to 
1756,  he  laboured  at  Woodbridge,  and  wai  a  member  of  the  New  York  Presbytery  till  1701, 
thoagh  be  was  installed  at  Ashford,  Ck»nn. ,  October  12, 1757.  He  became  the  ndnister  of  Chet- 
teriald,  Mass.,  at  the  age  of  ferenty,  and  preached,  by  request  of  the  people,  at  his  own 
iMtallation,  June  15,  1785.  He  died  January  12,  1808,  in  his  ninety-first  year.  He  was  % 
■aa  c^  ▼Igoroos  powers,  a  fbrrent  preacher,  and  the  author  of  several  occasional  Sermoni. 

*  It  does  not  appear  to  which  of  the  members  this  letter  is  addremed. 

t  Azariah  Hortov  was  bom  at  Southold,  L.  I.,  in  the  year  1715,  and  was  graduated  at 
Tale  College  in  1735.  On  being  licensed  to  preach,  probably  by  the  New  York  Presbytery,  he 
jreeelTcd  a  call  to  an  eligible  parish  on  Long  Island,  and  was  prepared  to  accept  it.  The  Cor- 
teipoodents  of  the  Scottish  Society  for  propagating  the  Gosp«l  urged  upon  his  attention  the 
caae  of  the  Indians  on  the  Island,  and  finally  prevailed  on  him  to  relinquish  the  call.  He  was 
ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  in  1741,  and  began  his  labours  in  the  middt  of  the 
groat  revival.  His  charge  extended  along  the  whole  Southern  shore  of  the  Island,  for  more 
tbao  a  hundred  miles,  upon  which  the  remnants  of  once  numerous  tribes,  at  that  time  t^UMd. 
to  four  bandred,  of  all  ages,  were  wnXX^nA,  'Rtn^  he  libonred  irVth  Ocie  XLVacaoii  iA\t-^fR&iiX^ 
tad  not  ihihtmtrnjoonaldnmhUmioomh  natil  1750,w]ionbft  aBoepWd«a\inV\aJktoa\A  ««V^ 
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I  have  requested  him  to  make  a  motion  to  the  Preabyterj  timi  they  ahonld 
appoint  a  Committee  of  their  members,  or  solicit  the  United  Synod  to 
appoint  a  Committee  of  their  members,  to  draw  np,  print  and  publish  a 
Plan  of  Church  Government,  and  a  Directory  for  Discipline,  ezplaining  the 
power  of  Church  officers,  the  nature  and  reason  of  censures,  sospenslan  and 
excommunication,  and  giving  plain  and  pertinent  directions  how  to  proeeed 
with  ofieuding  professors  in  a  variety  of  cases.  Such  a  pablic,  aathentie 
plan  of  procedure  would,  I  am  persuaded,  be  of  great  service  to  all  oar 
churches,  more  particularly  to  such  of  the  members  as  are  in  my  utoation. 
If  it  should  be  objected  that  the  Wcstminstor  Directory  is  adoptod  by  the 
Synod,  and  is  sufficient  for  this  purpose, — I  answer — ^the  Westminster 
Directory,  as  it  stands  in  our  Confession  of  Faith,  is  too  brief  and  general, 
and  is  no  sufficient  plan  for  procedure  in  particular  cases.  Besides,  many 
of  our  people  do  not  think  themselves  subject  to  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
or  belonging  to  it,  and  therefore  are  not  willing  to  acknowledge  ita  authority, 
or  to  be  determined  by  its  decisions.  If  you  see  any  reason  in  thu,  Sir,  I 
beg  you  would  second  the  motion  of  the  Eev.  Mr.  Horton.  I  am,  for  my 
part,  fully  persuaded  that  such  a  Directory,  approved  and  published  by  the 
Synod,  would  add  greatly  to  the  authority  of  Church  Councils,  espemally 
where  there  is  not  a  concurrence  of  ministers  to  give  force  and  weight  to 
their  decisions.*' 

In  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  Jacob  Green  of  Hanover,  N.  J.,  dated  January 
22,  1772,  he  writes  as  follows : — 

**  Although  all  matters  of  difference  are  reconciled  long  ago  on  this  island, 
and  the  people  of  it,  almost  to  a  man,  are  solicitous  for  me  to  stay  among 
them  in  the  ministry,  yet,  from  a  variety  of  considerations  too  tedious  finr 
luc  to  particularize  here,  I  am  induced  to  remove  from  them  to  the  Danish 
Island  of  St.  Croix,  where  there  is  a  church  provided  for  me,  and  a  yearly 
salary  of  about  twelve  hundred  prs,  subscribed.  I  have  acquainted  my 
people  here  of  this  determination,  and  think  of  moving,  (God  permitting,) 
about  the  1st  of  May  next.  I  spent  the  months  of  September  and  Octo- 
ber in  that  fine  iislaud,  and  found  a  number  of  Scotch,  English,  Irish,  and 
North  American,  Presbyterians  there,  who  gave  me  a  cordial  and  unanimous 
invitation  to  come  among  them.  Their  first  plan  was  a  coalition  with  the 
Dutch  Church,  and  a  colleagueship  with  the  Dutch  minister;  on  which  plan 
the  most  of  the  Dutch  had  become  my  subscribers.  But  the  English  party 
thought  best  to  have  a  place  of  worship  of  their  own,  in  order  to  avoid 
some  inconveniences  arit^ing  from  the  other  plan.*' 

In  pursuance  of  the  resolution  intimated  in  the  preceding  extract,  Mr. 
Knox,  shortly  after,  resigned  his  charge  at  Saba,  and  settled  at  St.  GroiXi 
where  he  seems  to  have  spent  the  rest  of  his  days.  The  church  in  which 
he  had  preached  at  Saba  was  destroyed  by  a  hurricane  the  same  year  that 
ho  left  it;  and  the  next  year,  (1773,)  the  Synod,  by  request  of  the  New 
York  Presbytery,  appropriated  fifty  pounds  out  of  **the  collections  for 
pIou.s  uses,"  to  aid  in  rebuilding  the  edifice. 

a  church  on  Long  Island,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Suffolk  Prcsbytenr.  After  remainiog 
hero  about  a  year,  ho  accepted  a  call  from  South  Hanover,  or  Bottle  Hill,  N.  J.,  in  1751,  where 
he  coiitincd  till  Koremlier,  177ftf  when  ho  was  dismissed  at  his  own  request.  On  the  27lh  of 
Alarch,  1777,  he  died  of  small  pox,  at  the  house  of  his  son,  in  Chatham  Tillage, — aged  fixtr- 
two  yearp.  Ho  was  nn  earnest  and  faithful  minister,  an  influential  member,  originallj  of  the 
Synod  of  Philadelphia,  and  afterwards  of  that  of  New  York,  and  had  an  important  agency  ic 
Mtablishlng  the  College  of  New  Jereey. 
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It  At  jeftr  1767,  tlie  Bey.  Jaoob  Chreen  pabliahed  a  Sermon  from 
Somuii  iz,  18»  entitled  *'The  Sinner's  faultinosB  and  spiritual  inabil- 
ity/'-H>f  whicb  he  sent  Mr.  Knox  a  copy.  Mr.  Knox  dissented  from  some 
ef  Mr.  Green's  positions,  which  seem  to  have  bordered  on  Hopkinsian- 
ism,  mad  in  1769,  he  addressed  a  Letter  to  him  through  the  press,  in  which 
he  treats  him  with  the  utmost  respect  and  kindness,  states  his  objections  to 
lome  of  the  views  contained  in  his  Sermon,  and  modestly  advances  what 
saems  to  him  a  more  reasonable  and  scriptural  theory.  He  maintains  that 
Qed  eonld  not  make  a  world  of  free  agents  without  the  possibility  of  their 
Uling  into  sin.  He  also  repudiates  the  Hopkinsian  notion  of  benevolence, 
iDd  of  the  necessity  of  sin  to  the  highest  display  of  God's  glory.  He 
wiitee  as  follows : — 

"  Make  it  appear  clears  on  your  principles,  [those  of  Edwards  and  Hopkins.]  that 
God  is  exculpated  from  the  charge  of  having  any  causality  in  producing  sin,  ana  I  am 
HtiiAed.  Consider  mc  in  the  humble  capacity  of  a  learner.  I  have  such  a  firm  per- 
naaioQ  of  your  piety,  and  such  a  respect  for  your  judgment  and  candour,  as  will 
ksep  me  fk-om  uncluiritableness  in  thought  or  language  towards  you.  There  breathes 
PKo  a  spirit  of  kindness  and  goodness  through  all  your  letters,  as  secures  both  my 
iftction  and  my  gratitude. 

'*  The  distinction  between  natural  and  moral  Inability  I  have  ever  thought  an  impor- 
tant and  useful  one,  when  well  stated  and  explained.  My  worthy  and  excellent  friend, 
Pieiident  Burr,  was  the  first  who  ever  gave  me  an  idea  of  this  distinction.  He  did  it 
h  three  sermons  preached  from  Joshua  xxiv,  19: — *  Ye  cannot  serve  the  Lord,  for  Ho 
iian  holy  God.'  He  acknowledged  they  were  the  substance  of  Edwards'  book  rela- 
Uie  to  that  subject,  and  expressed  a  pretty  strong  desire  of  having  them  printed,  as 
some  of  the  most  useful  and  important  lie  had  ever  preached.  I  would  define  moral 
immbUily  thus: — a  natural  and  contracted  disinclination  or  aversion  to  the  exercises  of 
piety  and  moral  virtue,  which  becomes  faulty  and  criminal  by  our  resisting  the  motives 
which  would  overcome  it,  and  neglecting  by  prayer  and  other  duties  to  apply  to  God 
through  the  Uedeemer  for  those  infiuences  of  the  Uoly  Spirit  by  which  it  would  have 
bwn  wholly  subdued,  and  our  volitions  and  actions  engaged  on  the  side  of  piety  and 
aoral  rectitude. 

"  The  system  of  the  ancient  Galvinists  is  well  jointed,  and  hangs  together;  but  Gal- 
Ttainn,  as  held  by  President  Edwards'  admirers,  seems  to  me  as  different  from  it  as 
Anniniaoism — a  middle  thing  patched  up  out  of  both,  and  ought  to  be  caUed 
Edwarditm. 

"  I  greatly  question  what  you  say  on  p.  19: — '  They  have  all  the  powers  that  can  be 
conceived,  in  the  nature  of  things,  for  a  sinner  to  have ;  for  they  have  light  in  the 
vaderstanding,  they  see  the  reasonableness  and  fitness  of  things,  and  the  obligations 
tlwy  are  under.'  I  always  thought  the  understanding  was  sadly  darkened  and  blinded 
1^  the  fall;  that  the  natural  man  could  not  know  nor  discern  the  things  of  God,  and 
that  it  required  the  power  of  renewing  grace  to  cure  this  faculty  of  its  blindness;  but 
I  find  that  Mr.  Hopkins  and  ^ou  make  out  this  faculty  pretty  sound  and  vigorous,  as 
though  it  had  suffered  little,  if  any  thing,  by  the  original  apostacy." 

•  

The  celebrated  Alexander  Hamilton  was  placed  in  early  boyhood  under 
the  instruction  of  Mr.  Knox,  and  formed  a  strong  attachment  to  him,  while 
Mr.  Kdox,  in  return,  watched  and  assisted,  with  -  the  utmost  fidelity,  the 
development  of  the  wonderful  powers  of  his  pupil.  They  kept  up  an  actiye 
correspondence  in  after  life;  and  two  of  Mr.  K.'s  letters  are  preserved  in 
the  first  volume  of  Hamilton's  works.  Both  were  written  during  the  Revo- 
lotion,  and  breathe  a  spirit  of  earnest  devotion  to  the  American  cause. 
From  one  of  them,  dated  St.  Croix,  April  31,  1777,  the  following  is  an 
extract: — 

''  I  have  but  a  moment  at  command  at  present,  and  have  not  time  to  remark  upon 
roar  letter.  I  can  only  inform  you  that  it  has  given  high  satisfaction  to  all  friends 
here.  We  rejoice  in  your  good  character  and  aavancementj  which  is  indeed  only  the 
Jait  rewanl  of  merit.  May  you  still  live  to  deserve  more  and  more  from  the  friends 
of  America,  and  to  justify  the  choice,  and  merit  the  approbation  of  the  oaEAT  and 
GOOD  GEifEaAL  Wasuihgtom — a  name  which  will  shine  with  distinguished  lustre  in  the 
sonals  of  history— a  name  dear  to  the  friends  of  the  liberties  of  mankind !  Mark 
ikUf    You  must  be  the  amialist  and  biographer,  as  well  as  the  aid-de-camp,  of 
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Oeneral  Wuhington,  aad  the  historiographer  of  the  AmaKum  WAm.  I' 
liberty  to  ineiet  on  this.  ^  I  hope  you  take  minutes  and  keep  a  Jonnial.  |f  jom.  Jktm 
not  hitherto,  I  pray  do  it  henceforth.  I  seriously,  and  with  all  my  little  mfliitnee, 
urge  this  upon  yoti.  This  may  be  a  new  and  strange  thought  to  yoa;  bat  if  yomn^ 
Tire  the  present  troubles,  /  avtr — fbw  men  will  be  so  well  qualified  to  write  the  liistoif 
of  the  present  glorious  straggle.  God  only  knows  how  it  may  terminate.  But  how- 
erer  that  may  be,  it  will  be  a  most  interesting  story." 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was  conferred  upon  Mr.  Knox  by  Yak 
College  in  1768 ;  and,  at  a  subsequent  period,  he  was  honoured  with  tlie 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  by  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

Dr.  Knox  died  in  St.  Croix  in  October,  1790.  He  had  a  son  bearing 
his  own  name,  who  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1800. 

Dr.  Miller  states  that  Dr.  Knox  **  published  five  or  six  Tolomes,  chieflj 
Sermons,  which  are  highly  esteemed.*'  Two  volumes  of  his  Sermons, 
printed  at  Glasgow,  in  1772,  are  in  the  Library  of  the  College  of  New  Jer- 
sey. In  an  autograph  letter  of  his,  written  in  1761,  I  find  him  express- 
ing his  intention  to  pubUsh  a  volume  of  Discourses,  chiefly  on  InfideCty', 
but  doubting  whether  the  volume  may  be  most  advantageously  brought  oat 
in  this  country  or  in  Europe. 


■♦♦- 


GEORGE   DUFFIELD,  D.  D. 

1766—1790. 

FROM  THE  REV.  GEORGE  DUFFIELD,  D.  D. 

Det&oit,  February  29, 1618. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir :  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  cheerfully  give 
you  what  facts  I  have  been  able  to  collect,  with  regard  to  the  history  of  my 
grandfather. 

George  Duffield  was  the  third  son  of  George  and  Margaret  Duffield, 
who  had  migrated  to  the  Colony  of  Pennsylvania,  somewhere  from  1725 
to  1730,  from  the  North  of  Ireland.  They  were  of  English  extraotioo 
immediately,  but  the  family  originally  were  French, — of  the  Huguenots, 
who  were  forced  to  fly  from  France,  and  take  refuge  in  England  and  the 
North  of  Ireland,  on  account  of  their  Protestant  faith,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  and  the  persecutions  that  ensued  thereon.  The  name 
was  originally  Du  Fielde,  but  was  anglicised,  after  the  settlement  of  the 
fiamily  in  Great  Britain.  George  Duffield  (the  father)  first  settled  in  Octo- 
rora  township,  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  but  shortly  after  sought  a  rieher 
soil,  and  established  himself  in  Pequea  township,  of  the  same  county,  where 
his  son  George  was  bom ;  and  on  grounds  which  remain  to  this  day  in  the 
possession  of  his  descendants;  He  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-four 
years,  and  was  noted  for  his  stern  integrity  and  devoted  piety. 

George  Duffield,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born  October  7,  1732. 
He  received  hb  academical  education  at  Newark,  De.,  where  he  after* 
wards  officiated  as  classical  Tutor.  He  was  graduated  at  Nassau  Hall 
in  1752 ;  and  having,  about  that  time,  become  hopefully  pious,  he  joined 
the  Church  under  the  care  of  the  Eev.  Dr.  Kobcrt  Smith,  of  Pequea, 
and  soon  after  commenced  the  study  of  Theology  under  his  suporvi* 
sion*    From   1764  to  1766,  he  was  Tutor  at  the  College  at  which  he 
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■H  gndoaiecU  He  was  lioensed  to  preaoh  the  Gh)ipel  bj  the  Presbyterj 
if  Newoastle»  March  11,  1756;  haying  been  married  three  daji  before  to 
Hiiabethy  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Blair  of  Fagg'a  Manor ;  who»  on 
Ike  25ih  of  September,  1757,  died  and  was  buried  at  Carlisle,  along  with 
dM  in&nt  ehiid  to  which  she  had  given  birth.  He  received  a  call  from  the 
■Bted  Churohes  of  Carlisle,  Big  Spring,  and  Monahan,  now  called  Dilbtown, 
nd  was  ordained  at  Carlisle,  September  25,  1761,  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Donegal. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Presbyterian  Churches  had,  for  some  time  pre- 
fionsly,  been  agitated  by  the  revivals  of  religion  that  had  prevailed,  and 
Wfre  eventually  divided, — ^the  parties  being  vulgarly  called  '*  Old  Lights  *' 
•■d  '^  New  Lights."  In  Pequea,  Fagg*s  Manor,  and  Monahan,  there  had 
b^tn  gracious  effusions  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  Mr.  Duffield  was  a  zealous 
advocate  and  promoter  of  the  revivals  of  that  day,  and  was  very  popular  as 
a  preacher.  His  extemporaneous  powers  were  remarkable,  and  his  dis- 
rich  in  evangelical  truth,  and  Christian  experience.  He  sympa- 
with  the  friends  and  followers  of  Whitefield,  and  especially  with 
Samuel  Davies,  and  the  Tennents,  whose  preaching  was  so  effective.  The 
church  at  Carlisle  was  one  which  had  been  recently  formed  in  the  village ; 
the  original  settlers  having  built  their  church,  and  worshipped  first  in  the 
house  erected  on  their  glebe,  about  two  miles  West  of  the  borough  of 
Carlisle,  which  became  noted  by  the  construction  of  extensive  barracks  as  a 
frontier  town.  The  formation  of  a  new  church  in  the  borough,  especially 
of  one  whose  sympathies  differed  from  those  of  the  original  church, — 
although  it  consisted  chiefly  of  emigrants  and  settlers  from  other  parts, 
who  had  participated  in  the  revivals  of  religion  of  that  day, — became  the 
oeeaidon  of  no  inconsiderable  difficulty ;  and  there  were  obstacles  thrown  in 
the  way  of  Mr.  Duffield's  settlement.  Various  reports  of  injurious  tendency 
were  put  in  circulation  concerning  him ;  and  it  was  alleged  especially  that 
he  had  written  a  letter  highly  derogatory  to  the  character  and  labours  of 
the  pastor  of  the  original  church.  Much  excitement  prevailed,  and  he 
that  hb  letter  should  be  produced,  and  the  matter  thoroughly 
tigated,  previously  to  his  reception  and  settlement.  The  result  was  a 
ftgSeci  acquittal  from  the  offensive  charges,  after  which  his  ordination  took 
l^ace. 

During  the  pendency  of  his  ordination  and  settlement  in  Carlisle,  he  was 
■arried,  March  5,  1759,  to  Margaret  Armstrong,  sister  of  General  John 
Aimstrong,  of  Revolutionary  memory,  who  was  the  father  of  the  late 
General  John  Armstrong,  Secretary  of  War  during  the  administration  of 
President  Madison.  By  this  marriage  he  had  four  children, — two  of  whom 
died  in  infancy.  Uis  youngest  son,  George,  was,  for  many  years,  connected, 
as  Kegister  and  Comptroller  General,  with  the  administration  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  under  the  late  Governor  Thomas  McKean. 

At  the  time  of  his  settlement  in  Carlisle  and  the  united  Congregations, 
oaeh  ten  miles  distant  from  the  borough,  the  Indians  were  numerous  in  the 
vicinity,  and  often  made  hostile  demonstrations,  which  required  the  body 
ef  the  male  members  to  arm  themselves  in  self  defence.  In  all  these  dan* 
gars  he  participated,  cheerfully  accompanying  his  flock  to  the  camp,  to 
administer  to  them  there  the  consolations  of  religion.  The  Church  at 
M<mshi^^  was  in  such  an  exposed  situation,  that,  as  a  protection  during  the 
hours  of  worship,  fortifications  were  thrown  around  it ;  behind  which,  while 
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those  stationed  on  the  nmparte  kept  watoh,  the  congregation  might,  wift* 
oat  distraction  or  fear,  engage  in  the  worship  of  Gk>d.  During  this  period 
of  peril,  the  institutions  of  God's  house  were  greatly  prised,  social  prajer 
was  much  practised,  and  the  members  of  the  church  were  knit  together  hy 
the  strong  ties  of  common  faith  in  their  guardian  God,  and  brotherly  affeetion 
for  each  other.  The  late  Rev.  Dr.  John  McDowell,*  for  some  time  Proroet 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  attributed,  under  God,  his  oonversioD, 
when  but  a  youth  of  eight  years  of  age,  to  a  sermon  preached  by  Mr. 
Duffield  in  the  church  at  Monahan,  from  Zechariah  ix.  12.  "  Tarn  ye," 
&c.;  in  which  he  took  occasion  to  illustrate,  from  the  surrounding  fortiJlea- 
tions,  the  only  safe  defence  which  sinners  can  find, — ^namely,  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  His  deep  interest  in  and  sympathy  with  a  population  thus 
perilled  and  suffering  on  the  frontiers,  rendered  him,  throughout  the  whole 
of  that  region,  exceedingly  popular.  So  strong  was  the  attachment  to  him 
that,  in  all  perilous  adventures,  especially  during  the  Kevolutionary  straggle, 
the  men  who  had  to  take  up  arms  for  their  homes,  their  liberties,  and  their 
lives,  always  welcomed  his  visits  in  the  camp  with  the  most  cordial  good 
will. 

Mr.  Duffield  was  a  bold  and  zealous  assertor  of  the  rights  of  conscience, 
an  earnest  and  powerful  advocate  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Daring  the 
pendency  of  those  measures  which  were  maturing  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence,— while  the  prospects  of  the  Colonies  seemed  most  gloomy,  his 
preaching  contributed  greatly  to  encourage  and  animate  the  friends  of 
liberty.  He  was  not  in  the  habit  of  writing  out  his  discourses  in  full ;  but, 
having  made  a  skeleton,  and  arranged  his  thoughts,  awaited  the  inspiration 
of  the  occasion  for  the  filling  up.  Several  of  these  unfinished  discourses 
which  remain,  breathe  a  spirit  of  the  most  pure  and  lofty  patriotism,  and 
withal  are  strikingly  prop  lie  tic  of  the  glorious  scenes  which  were  to  open 
out  of  all  that  darkness  in  which  the  country  was  then  enveloped. 

During  his  ministry  at  Carlisle,  be  was  twice  earnestly  called  by  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Philadelphia,  then  worshipping  in  the 
Northwest  coruer  of  Arch  and  Third  Streets,  to  become  their  pastor ;  and 
the  Commissioners,  with  great  zeal,  prosecuted  their  call  before  the  Presby- 
tery. Both  the  Presbytery  and  himself,  however,  judged  that  his  presence 
at  Carlisle  was  of  more  importance  at  that  time  than  in  Philadelphia. 

In  the  year  1766,  Mr.  Duffield  was  deputed  by  the  Synod,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Rev.  Charles  Beatty,  to  make  a  missionary  tour,  and  visit 
the  families  that  had  pressed  their  way  along  the  Great  Valley  that  stretches 
through  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  &c., — commencing  in  the  high 
lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Newburgh,  and  running  thence  into  Pennsylvania, 
and  diagonally  across  that  State.  The  object  of  this  mission  was  to  admin- 
ister the  offices  of  religion  to  those  families,  which  had  settled  in  what  is 
now  Franklin  County,  Pa.,  and  through  the  range  of  country  where  Green- 

*  JoHK  McDowsLL,  ft  native  of  PeDDsylTaoia,  wu  graduated  at  the  Unirenity  of  PeniufjI- 
Tania  in  1771 :  wai  for  some  time  Principal  of  St.  John's  College,  Annapolisy  Md. ;  aoeeplad 
the  Professorship  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Penn^lvania  in  1806,  SAd  was 
elected  Provost  in  the  commencement  of  the  following  year,  which  office  he  also  accepted;  b«t 
the  state  of  his  health  was  found  to  be  incompatible  with  the  duties  ho  had  undertaken  to  per- 
form, and  in  1810  he  was  compelled  to  resign  both  offices,  and  retire  into  the  oountiy.  Be 
afterwards  evinced  his  attachment  to  the  institution  bj  supplying  a  temporary  Taeaoej  ooea- 
fioned  by  the  resignation  of  his  sueoessor ;  and,  at  a  still  later  period,  by  a  vexr  Ttloable  MOBtfl 
of  books.  He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  the  University  ox  PennssylTuia  ia 
1807. 
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etBtle,  Hagerstown,  and  other  yillages,  now  Btand,  as  fiur  as  tho  Potomao, 
idih  a  Tiew  to  the  organisation  of  churohes. 

Some  time  after,  Mr.  Duffield  was  called  to  the  Third  Presbyterian 
Cburoh  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  officiated  during  the  sessions  of  the 
Colonial  Congress,  anterior  to  and  during  the  Rcvolutionarj  struggle.  That 
ohnrch  had  been  originally  a  branch  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  under 
the  care  of  the  Eev.  Dr.  Ewing.  A  controversy  arose  between  them 
and  the  parent  church  relative  to  their  independence.  Both  the  Presbytery 
and  Mr.  Duffield  judged  that  it  was  his  duty  to  accept  the  call,  and  remove 
to  Philadelphia.  The  circumstances  under  which  he  was  translated  to 
that  charge,  in  connection  with  the  old  feuds  that  had  divided  the  entire 
Presbyterian  Church, — not  yet  fully  healed, — although  the  parts  had  again 
united,  retaining  their  separate  Presbyteries, — ^threw  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  his  labours  at  the  commencement  of  his  minbtry.  He  was  greatly 
admired  as  a  preacher,  and  was  well  known  as  a  bold,  animated  and  decided 
Whig,  resolutely  contending  against  the  encroachments -on  civil  and  religious 
liberty  made  by  the  government  of  Great  Britain.  On  one  occasion,  shortly 
aller  his  appearance  in  Philadelphia,  the  large  church  edifice,  then  standing 
on  the  corner  of  Third  and  Pine  streets,  which  the  First  Church  claimed  to 
have  under  its  control,  was  closed,  and  barred  against  his  entrance,  by  their 
order,  notwithstanding  an  appoiutment  had  been  made  for  his  preaching  in 
it  for  the  congregation  accustomed  to  worship  there,  and  by  their  direction. 
The  house  was  opened  by  the  officers  of  the  Third  Church,  and  Mr.  Duffield 
was  assisted  through  the  throng  that  had  assembled  to  hear  him,  and  intro- 
duced through  a  window.  News  of  the  people  assembling  on  Sabbath  eve- 
ning  spread,  and  application  was  made  to  Mr.  J.  Bryant,  the  King's  magis- 
trate, to  quell  what  was  called  a  riot.  The  magistrate  proceeded  to  the 
spot,  and,  shortly  after  the  commencement  of  public  worship,  pressed  his 
way  into  the  aisle  of  the  church,  and  before  the  pulpit, — on  the  very  spot 
where,  afterwards,  Mr.  Dufficld's  remains  were  interred,  and  where  they  yet 
slaep,  commenced,  in  the  name  of  the  King,  to  read  the  Kiot  Act,  and 
require  the  people  to  disperse.  The  congregation  was  composed  of  zealous 
Whigs,  who  could  not  endure  Tory  influence  or  authority.  The  principal 
officer  of  the  congregation,  a  Mr.  Knox,  rose  and  ordered  the  magistrate  to 
desist.  He  refused,  and  went  on  with  bis  reading.  A  second  time,  the 
lealous  champion  of  liberty,  in  the  hearing  of  all  the  congregation,  with 
loud  voice,  demanded  that  the  magistrate  cease  from  disturbing  the  worship 
of  God.  He  still  refused  ;  when,  without  further  ado,  he  seized  the  magis- 
trate, who  was  a  small  man,  and  lifting  him  up,  carried  him  through  the 
crowd  out  of  the  house,  and  ordered  him  to  begone,  and  not  come  back  there 
to  disturb  the  worship  of  God.  The  magistrate  bowed  to  the  stem  assertor 
of  popular  liberty,  and  Mr.  Duffield  went  on  with  his  preaching.  But  the 
next  day  he  was  arrested  and  brought  before  the  Mayor's  Court,  and  was 
required  to  plead  to  the  charge  of  aiding  and  abetting  a  riot,  and  give  bail 
for  his  appearance  for  trial.  He  politely  and  respectfully  refused  to  put  in  any 
flea,  or  to  give  bail,  averring  that,  as  a  minister  of  Christ,  he  was  perform- 
ing the  duties  of  hb  office  and  was  no  way  accessory  to  a  riot,  of  the  exist- 
ence of  which  there  was  no  proof.  The  Mayor, — the  late  excellent  Mayor 
Willing,  said  that  such  a  procedure  would  greatly  embarrass  the  Court,  who 
would  be  compelled  to  send  him  to  prison,  if  he  did  not  plead  and  offer  baU. 
ffia  brother,  Samuel  DnffieU,  M.  D.,  or  other  of  his  friends  whoaoMMever 
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be  migbt  name,  wonld  be  aooepted  by  bim  u  biB  bail.  He  still,  witb  fbe 
ntmoBt  courtesy,  decliDed.  After  some  entreaty,  tbe  Mayor  offered  bimsdf 
to  be  his  bail,  not  wishing  to  remand  him  to  prison.  He  cordially  thanked 
his  Honour  for  his  unmerited  kindness,  but  protested  that  be  stood  on  tbe 
ground  of  principle,  that  he  was  called  in  tbe  providence  of  Gt>d  to  assert 
tbe  rights  and  liberty  of  a  minister  of  Christ,  and  of  a  worshipping  assem- 
bly, and  denied  the  legitimate  iDterfcrence  and  cognisance  of  tbe  King's 
government  in  such  matters.  The  Mayor  delayed,  for  several  days,  deeid- 
ing  in  the  case,  and  requesting  him  to  take  the  subject  into  consideratioD, 
suffered  him  to  withdraw  to  bis  own  house,  under  tbe  assurance  that  be 
must  again  appear  before  the  Court,  and  give  his  definitive  answer.  The 
occasion  and  procedure  were  productive  of  great  excitement.  Tbe  news 
that  the  King's  government  were  going  to  put  Mr.  DufBeld  into  prison, 
spread  through  the  city,  and  into  the  country,  until  it  reached  tbe  region 
where  ho  had  formerly  lived.  Here  the  excitement  became  so  great  thtt 
the  volunteer  forces  called  the  *'  Paxtony  Boys,"  to  whom  he  was  well  known 
and  by  whom  he  was  much  beloved,  assembled,  and  resolved  to  bold  them- 
selves in  readiness  to  march,  though  distant  a  hundred  miles  and  more,  to 
tbe  city  of  Philadelphia,  if  he  should  be  imprisoned,  and  set  bim  at  liberty, 
in  opposition  to  the  King's  government.  The  occasion  and  opportunity  fer 
their  valour  were  never  afforded  ;  for  he  was  never  again  brought  bcfori  the 
Mayor's  Court.  He  was  allowed  to  pursue  his  ministerial  duties,  unmo- 
lested, and  the  First  Church  settled  their  matters  witb  the  branch,  ani 
recognised  their  right  to  call  the  minister  of  their  own  choice,  without  diefi- 
tion  or  control. 

Attempts,  however,  were  made  to  prevent  his  introduction  into  the  Pres- 
bytery to  which  the  First  Church  and  their  pastor  belonged.  He  insisted 
on  his  right,  according  to  the  social  compact,  to  be  received  by  them,  refus- 
ing to  commence  his  ministry  in  Philadelphia,  with  allowed  implications  of 
his  character  and  orthodoxy.  Eventually,  when  he  had  been  so  received, — 
that  his  presence  might  not  molest  men  who  did  not  sympathise  witb  him 
in  ecclesiastical  matters,  he  voluntarily  applied  for,  and  received,  a  dismis- 
sion to  the  other  Presbytery,  with  whose  members  he  had  more  espeeisl 
affinity. 

During  a  part  of  the  session  of  the  Colonial  Congress,  be  was  employed, 
with  the  Rev.  Mr.  (afterwards  Bishop)  White,  as  Chaplain  to  that  Body. 
John  Adams  attended  regularly  on  his  ministry,  and  communed  witb  bis 
church,  during  the  sitting  of  Congress  in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Dufficld  was  eminently  a  man  of  devotional  feelings  and  habits,  and 
was  instrumental  in  establishing  the  first  prayer-meeting  in  any  Presbyte- 
rian Church  in  Philadelphia.  It  continued  long  after  his  death,  and 
held  in  the  humble  dwelling  in  which  it  was  first  instituted.  So  mncb 
he  value  prayer,  and  so  important  did  he  feel  it  to  be  to  excite  and  enconr^ 
age  the  men  that  had  left  their  homes  and  perilled  their  lives  in  tbe  cause 
of  freedom,  to  look  to  God  and  put  their  trust  in  Him,  that  be  would  occa- 
sionally, in  the  darkest  hours  of  the  Revolution,  leave  his  charge,  and  repair 
to  the  camp,  where  the  fathers  and  sons  of  many  of  his  flock  were  gatbmd. 
and  minister  to  them  in  the  public  preaching  of  the  word,  and  pcrsonsl 
converse.  When  the  enemy  were  lying  on  Staten  Island,  and  tbe  Ameri- 
can troops  were  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Sound,  on  a  Sabbath  day,  be 
preached  to  a  portion  of  tbe  soldiers  gathered  in  an  orcbardf  haTiiig  aseendcd 
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into  the  forka  of  a  tree  for  his  pulpit.  The  noise  of  their  singing  afrested 
the  enemy's  attention,  who  directed  several  cannon  shot  to  be  fired  towards 
ihe  place  whence  it  proceeded.  As  the  shot  came  rushing  through  the 
Jtreea,  he  suggested  that  they  should  retire  behind  a  hillock,  not  remote  from 
Ahe  spot  where  they  were, — which  was  done  under  the  enemy's  fire,  with- 
out injury,  and  there  they  finished  their  religious  exercises.  He  was  with 
(k»  army  in  their  battles  and  retreat  through  Jersey,  during  that  dark  and 
nearly  hopeless  period  of  the  Eevolution,  and  was  almost  the  very  last  man 
that  crossed  the  bridge  over  the  stream  immediately  South  of  Trenton, 
before  it  was  cut  down,  by  order  of  the  American  General.  For  this  pre- 
aervation  he  was  indebted  to  a  Quaker  friend,  whom  he  had  essentially 
aided  in  his  hour  of  trial, — though  of  politics  opposed  to  his  own, — and 
whose  deliverance  he  had  been  the  means  of  securing.  The  British  offioera 
had  put  a  price  upon  his  head,  and  were  particularly  anxious  to  destroy 
Idm,  because  of  the  influence  be  exerted  among  the  soldiers  of  the  Ameri- 
can army.  After  the  retreat  from  Princeton,  he  had  retired  to  a  private 
liooae  in  Trenton  to  seek  repose,  and  was  not  aware  that  the  American 
army  had  taken  up  their  line  of  march,  and  had  nearly  all  crossed  the 
bridge,  until  his  Quaker  friend,  having  ascertained  that  he  was  in  the  town, 
iooght  him  out,  and  gave  him  the  alarm,  just  in  time  for  him  to  escape, 
before  the  bridge  was  destroyed  by  the  retreating  army  of  Washington. 

He  continued  the  pastor  of  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church  until  the  day 
eff  his  death,  and  was  greatly  respected  and  beloved  by  them.  His  deaUi 
was  occasioned  by  an  attack  of  pleurisy,  which  ensued  upon  exposure  at  a 
ftmeral, — having  officiated  on  one  Sabbath  in  his  pulpit  in  full  health,  and 
the  next  lying  at  the  point  of  death.  He  died  in  Philadelphia  among  the 
people  of  bis  charge,  February  2,  1790,  aged  fifty-seven  years,  and  was 
interred  in  the  middle  aisle  of  the  church  which  bad  been  the  scene  of  his 
kbours.  His  Funeral  Sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  (afterwards  Dr.) 
Ashbel  Green,  from  Revelation  xiv,  18. 

There  is,  it  is  believed,  a  universally  concurring  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  an  eminently  devoted  Christian ,  and  an  eminently  fiiithful  minister.  In 
his  natural  temper  he  was  buoyant  and  playful.  He  was  the  original  of  the 
**hot  mush  story,"  and  one  or  two  others  of  a  similar  character,  when  he 
was  in  College ;  and,  at  a  still  later  period,  he  would  sometimes  have  his 
joke»  even  at  the  expense  of  putting  in  jeopardy  the  feelings  of  a  friend. 
He  lived,  however,  habitually  under  the  influence  of  invisible  and  eternal 
realities.  He  was  perhaps  not  more  remarkable  for  any  thing  than  the 
■trength  of  his  faith.  Frequently  he  was  left  without  means  to  supply  the 
immediate  necessities  of  his  family;  but  his  faith  failed  not,  and  his  gra- 
eiona  Lord  never  forsook  him.  On  one  occasion,  his  son  had  apprized  him, 
on  Saturday  night,  that  the  feimily  were  nearly  destitute  of  provision,  and 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  repair  to  market  early  on  Monday  morning. 
He  was  absolutely  without  means,  and  knew  not  where  to  look  for  aid,  as 
Ua  people  also  were  in  a  suffering  condition ;  but  he  dismissed  the  subject 
fronoi  his  mind  for  the  Sabbath,  remarking  to  his  son, — **The  Lord  will 
provide."  During  that  day,  a  sealed  letter  was  put  into  his  hands,  which, 
aecording  to  his  custom,  remained  unopened  till  Monday  morning.  On 
Cfpening  it,  it  was  found  to  contain  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  sustain  his 
Cunily,  iUl  they  were  otherwise  relieved  from  embarrassment.  But  whence 
it  eame,  or  through  whom  it  was  sent,  he  never  knew.    The  faith  whieh«  en 
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Sftiorda J  nigiii,  prompted  him  tosaj  iokkflon, — "  Tke  Loid  will  piofide, 
he  found,  on  Monday  mimiuig»  kad  been  most  signnUj  koMMoed. 

He  took  mn  ftctiye  part  in  tke  organiiation  of  ike  PreBbyterina  Ckvn 
alier  tke  ReTolution,  and  was  tke  iint  Stated  Clerk  of  tke  Geaenl  Aim 
blj.     He  pnbliaked  an  Aeeonnt  of  kis  toor  witk  Mr.  Beatty,  nloa^i  4 
of  PennsjlTinia,  and  also  a  TkanksgiTing  Senson  for  the  Belli 
Peace,  Beoember  11, 1783.     He  reeeired  tke  degree  of  Deok 
^  from  Yale  College  in  1785. 

•^^'ifkak  tmly  joua, 

6E0H6B  DUFFIELD. 
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SAMSOX  OCCOM.* 

175^—1792. 

Samsom  Occom  was  an  Indian  of  the  3Iobegan  tribe,  and  was  bom  al 
Mok^an,  an  Indian  settlement  on  the  river  Thames,  between  Norwiek  aod 
New  London,  in  the  year  1723.  His  parents,  like  the  rest  of  tke  T»wi^^^ 
led  a  wandering  life,  and  supported  themselves  chiefly  by  banting  and  fisking. 
None  of  the  tribe  could  read,  and  none  had  any  better  dwellings  than  wig- 
wams. When  Occom  was  a  boy,  the  Bct.  Mr.  Jewett,t  minister  of  tke  parish 
tkat  is  now  Montrille,  was  accustomed  to  preach  to  these  Indians  onee  a 
fortnight ;  and,  after  a  while,  a  person  went  among  them  to  teach  tkeoi  to 
read.  Puring  the  great  religious  excitement  that  prevailed  about  tke  year 
1740,  the  Indians  were  brought  somewhat  under  a  religious  influenee  by 
the  visits  of  some  of  the  ministers  in  that  region,  and  a  number  of  tkem 
were  induced  to  repair  to  the  neighbouring  cliurches.  Occom,  among  others, 
became  deeply  impressed  by  the  truth  which  he  heard,  and,  after  some  six 
months  of  anxiety  and  distress,  believed  himself  to  have  gained  "  the  good 
hope  through  grace.'*  This  change  occurred  in  the  year  1741,  when  ke 
was  in  his  eighteenth  year. 

From  the  time  that  his  mind  became  enlightened,  and  his  heart,  as  ke 
koped,  renewed,  he  had  a  strong  desire  to  become  the  teacher,  espeeiaUy 
tke  religious  teacher,  of  his  tribe.  He  applied  himself  diligently  to  learn 
to  read,  with  such  helps  as  he  could  command,  and  was  soon  able  to  read 
tke  Bible.  In  December,  1743,  he  obtained  admission  into  the  school  kept 
by  tke  Ber.  Eleaxar  Wheelock  of  Lebanon  ;  and  he  remained  with  him  four 
yeara^  evincing,  during  the  whole  time,  the  utmost  docility  and  diligepce. 
In  1748,  he  taught  a  school  at  New  London  ;  but  soon  left  it,  and  was 
engaged  in  a  school  among  the  Indians,  at  Montauk,  on  Long  Island,  where 
he  continued  ten  or  eleven  years.  At  fir^t,  he  was  there  simply  in  tke 
capacity  of  a  teacher ;  and  he  devoted  himself  with  great  zeal  and  fidelity 
to  the  instruction  of  both  children  and  adults  ;  but  having,  after  some  tisse^ 
received  license  to  preach  from  the  Windham  (Conn.)  Association,  he  joined 
to  his  office  a3   teacher,  that  of  preacher ;    and  he  preached  not  only  to 
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At  InfiiM  ftt  MonUak  in  their  own  knguige,  bsft  ako  to  the  Skeneooek 
ud  Teneeoek  Indians,  distftnt  some  thirty  miles.  A  considerable  number 
if  the  Indians  at  Montaok  were  hopefully  conyerted  under  his  ministry.  In 
ipeaking  of  the  results  of  his  labours  here,  after  six  years,  he  says, — "  Many 
of  them"  (the  Indians)  **  can  read,  write  and  cypher  well,  but  they  are  not 
•0  lealous  in  religion  now,  as  they  were  some  years  ago."  His  style  of 
liring,  during  his  residence  here,  was  well  suited  to  the  society  with  which 
he  mingled.  His  house  was  covered  with  mats,  and  he  changed  his  abode 
twice  a  year,  that  he  might  be  near  the  planting  ground  in  the  summer,  and 
the  wood  in  the  winter.  As  a  means  of  obtaining  his  subsistence,  he  not 
only  used  his  fish  hook  and  gun  freely,  but  bound  old  books  for  the  people 
of  East  Hampton,  stocked  guns,  made  wooden  spoons,  cedar  pails,  and 
TsriooB  other  domestic  utensils. 

On  the  30th  of  August,  1759,  Mr.  Occom  was  ordained  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  Suffolk;  and  he  retained  his  connection  with  the  Presbyterian 
Ghnrcb  till  the  close  of  life. 

In  June,  1761,  he  went,  under  the  direction  of  the  Correspondents  of  the 
Society  in  Scotland  for  propagating  Christian  Knowledge,  on  a  mission  to 
the  Onoyda  (Oneida)  Indians.  The  Correspondents,  in  a  letter  introducing 
him  to  Sir  William  Johnson, — after  having  set  forth  the  importance  of  his 
mission,  say — '*  We  cannot  doubt  but  that  it  will  meet  with  your  ready 
approbation,  and  therefore  with  the  favour  of  your  countenance  and  protec- 
tion, and  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  Mr.  Occom  with  such  a  pass, 
sad  Bueh  recommendations,  as  you  shall  judge  proper  to  answer  the  great 
ends  proposed.*'  How  long  his  mission  continued  does  noc  appear ;  but  it 
would  seem  to  have  been  for  only  a  short  time. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1766,  Mr.  Occom,  by  request  of  Dr. 
Wheelock,  accompanied  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Whitaker,  then  of  Norwich, 
Conn.,  to  England,  to  procure  funds  for  Moor's  Charity  School.  He  was 
the  first  Indian  preacher  that  ever  appeared  in  Great  Britain,  and  was  of 
course  an  object  of  great  curiosity  and  interest.  The  houses  in  which  he 
preached  were  generally  thronged  with  listening  and  gazing  multitudes. 
He  passed  from  England  into  Scotland ;  and  from  February  16,  1766,  to 
July  22,  1767,  he  preached  between  three  and  four  hundred  sermons.  He 
was  eminently  successful  in  regard  to  the  object  of  his  mission, — the  amount 
of  his  collections  in  England  and  Scotland  being  upwards  of  ten  thousand 
poondfl  sterling.  The  King  himself  subscribed  two  hundred  pounds,  and 
Lord  Dartmouth  fifty  guineas.  It  seems,  however,  from  the  following 
extract  of  a  letter  which  he  wrote,  after  his  return,  that  his  object  met  with 
DO  great  favour  from  the  dignitaries  of  the  Established  Church ;  and  the 
tone  of  the  extract  may  help  to  illustrate  his  own  character : — 

*•  Now  I  am  in  my  own  country,  I  may  freely  inform  you  of  what  I 
honestly  and  soberly  think  of  the  Bishops,  Lord  Bishops,  and  Archbishops 
of  England.  In  my  view,  they  don^  look  like  Gospel  Bishops  or  ministers 
of  Christ.  I  can't  find  them  in  the  Bible.  I  think  they  a  good  deal 
resamUe  the  Anti-christian  Popes.  I  find  the  Gospel  Bishops  resemble,  in 
some  good  measure,  their  good  Master ;  and  they  follow  Him  in  the  example 
Ha  hiu  left  them.  Tkey  discover  meekness  and  humility  ;  are  gentle  and 
'l&id  nnto  all  men — ^ready  to  do  good  unto  all — they  are  compasnonate  and 
meroifttl  onto  the  miaerahle,  and  charitable  to  the  poor.  But  I  dii  ^<Ql^ 
find  the  BiahopB  of  Bqglaatf  mo.     Upon  my  word,  if  I  never  a|^dke  tik^  iratibi 
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b«fbrey  I  do  now.  I  wmited  on  a  number  of  Bishops,  sad  lepresentad  |o 
Ikem  the  misenhle  sad  wretehed  situation  of  the  poor  TiMJiM^a^  ^ho  sn 
perishing  for  Isek  of  spiritosl  knowledgey  and  begged  their  amtistsnoe  in 
eyangeliung  these  poor  heathen.  But  if  joa  csn  belioTe  me,  thej  nefsr 
gave  us  one  single  brass  fiurthing.  It  seems  to  me  that  thej  are  Teiy  indif- 
ferent  whether  the  poor  Indisns  go  to  Heaven  or  Hell.  I  csn*t  help  mj 
thoughts;  and  I  am  apt  to  think  they  don't  want  the  Indisns  to  go  to 
Heaven  with  them." 

After  his  return  to  this  country,  he  resided  st  3iohegan,  though  he  wss 
often  employed  in  missionsry  labours  among  distant  Indians.  In  1786,  he 
removed  with  a  number  of  the  New  England  Indians,  end  a  few  from  Long 
Island,  to  what  was  called  the  Brotherton  Tract,  in  Oneida  County  N.  Y., 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Stockbridgc  Indians,  who  were  of  Hohegsn 
descent,  and  had  been  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Sergeant  and  Mr. 
Edwards.  His  last  years  he  spent  with  the  Indians,  chiefly  at  New  Stoek* 
bridge,  near  Brotherton,  though  he  was  engaged  for  some  time  in  teaching  a 
school  at  Tuscarora.  In  1790,  he  was  set  off  firom  the  Presbytery  of  Suf- 
folk, with  others,  to  constitute  the  Presbytery  of  Albany.  He  died  sod* 
denly,  July  14,  1792,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  For  some  time 
previous,  he  had  had  a  presentiment  that  his  death  was  near.  Haring  been 
aecustomed,  in  early  life,  to  the  manu&cture  of  pails  and  cooper-ware,  he 
returned  to  this  employment  in  his  old  age,  as  his  leisure  and  strength 
would  permit.  He  remarked  to  his  wife,  one  day,  that  he  must  finish  an 
article  that  he  had  commenced,  soon,  or  he  might  not  live  to  do  it.  He 
went  to  his  work,  finished  the  article,  and  set  out  to  return.  His  wife  saw 
him  approaching  the  house ;  but,  on  looking  a  few  moments  after,  noticed 
that  he  had  fallen  ;  and,  on  going  to  him,  found  that  he  was  dead.  His 
funeral  was  attended  by  more  than  throe  hundred  Indians ;  and  a  Sermon 
was  preached  on  the  occasion  by  the  missionary.  Rev.  Samuel  Kirkland. 

Mr.  Occom,  though  generally  exemplary  in  his  deportment,  ooeasioBslly 
yielded  to  excess  in  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  In  one  instance  at 
least,  this  either  drew  upon  him  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  or  drew  from 
him  a  voluntary  confession ;  for,  in  a  letter  to  the  Presbytery  of  Suffolk, 
dated  June  9.  17&4,  he  says — *'I  have  been  shamefuUy  overtakea  with 
strong  drink,  by  which  I  have  greatly  wounded  the  cause  of  God,  blem- 
ished the  pure  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  blackened  my  own  character^  and 
hurt  my  own  soul."  In  his  latter  years,  his  life  is  said  to  have  been 
entirely  exemplary.  His  religious  character  was  thought  to  have  suffered 
for  the  time,  at  least  in  respect  to  humility,  from  the  flattering  attentions 
he  received  in  England. 

He  published  a  Sermon  at  the  execution  of  Moses  Paul,  an  Indiaii,  at 
New  Haven,  1772.  An  accoimt  of  the  Montauk  Indians,  written  by  him, 
is  preserved  in  the  Collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
vol.  X.  He  occasionally  tried  his  hand  at  poetry,  and  several  of  his  Hymns 
are  still  extant. 

The  following  testimony  concerning  him,  b  given  by  President 
in  his  Travels — ^yoI.  ii.  : 


*'  I  heard  Mr.  Occom  twice.  His  disconnes.  thoagh  not  proofs  of  nperior  talents, 
were  deoeot,  and  his  utterance  in  Mme  degree  eloquent.  His  character  at  times 
laboured  under  tome  imputations.  Yet  there  are  good  reasons  to  believe  that  most, 
If  not  aU,  of  them  were  unftninded;  and  there  it  tatUlhelefy  evidsDoe  that  he  was  • 
BMBcffleti:.    J>ari^  several  7een»  (the  last  of  his  lift,)  he  HYcd  wHMs  tlM  bouDdP 
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r  the  Presbytery  of  Albany.  By  a  respectable  clergyman  belonging  to  that  Body,  I 
vra  been  informed  that  he  was  regularly  received  Into  their  number;  that  he  was 
itaemed  by  them  a  good  man  and  a  useful  minister;  that  he  was  unconsurable  in  his 
fb;  and  that  he  was  lamented  and  honoured  at  his  death.'' 

About  the  time  of  bis  leaving  Montauk,  Dr.  Buell,  of  East  Hampton, 

rrote  conceming  him  as  follows : — 

"  Ab  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  ho  seems  always  to  have  in  view  the  end  of  the  minis- 
*y, — the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  men.  His  manner  of  expression,  when 
e  preaches  to  the  Indians,  is  vastly  more  natural,  free,  clear  and  eloquent,  quick  and 
oupeiftili  than  when  he  preaches  to  others.    Ue  is  the  glory  of  the  Indian  nation." 

FROM  THE  REV.  DANIEL  WALDO. 

Gkdoss,  July  7,  1868. 

Dear  Sir:  It  is  not  much  that  I  can  tell  you,  from  personal  recollection,  of 
be  Rev.  Samson  Oocom,  though  I  distinctly  remember  to  have  heard  him  preach 
rhen  I  was  about  fourteen  years  of  age.  He  preached,  on  one  occasion,  in  an 
H  meeting-house,  in  the  part  of  Franklin,  Conn.,  then  known  as  Pettipang; 
Ad,  ss  it  was  only  a  few  miles  from  my  native  place,  I  was  attracted,  in  oom- 
macy  with  many  others,  by  his  reputation  as  an  Indian  preacher,  to  hear  him. 
fe  made  an  impression  on  my  youthful  mind,  which  has  remained  in  a  good 
of  vividness,  through  the  long  period  of  seventy-seven  years, — an  evi- 
that  the  impression  must  have  originally  been  one  of  no  inconsiderable 
InDgth. 

Mr.  Occom,  at  the  time  i-eferred  to,  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  man  between  fifty 
jid  sixty  years  of  age.  He  was  of  about  the  medium  height,  had  rather  a 
vond  face,  and  a  bright  intelligent  expression,  with  a  full  share  of  the  Indian 
ook.  There  was  nothing  in  his  general  manner,  as  far  as  I  remember,  to  mark 
lim  as  one  of  the  sons  of  the  forest;  but  his  English  education  might  naturally 
le  expected  to  eradicate,  in  a  great  measure,  his  original  Indian  peculiarities. 
Hi  voice  was  pleasant,  but  not  very  loud — sufficiently  so,  however,  to  aooom- 
aodate  any  ordinary  assemblage.  His  dress  was  entirely  English.  I  do  not 
wnember  his  text,  but  I  recollect  that  his  subject  led  him  to  spealc  somewhat  at 
ngth  of  what  he  called  a  traditionary  religion;  and  he  told  an  anecdote  by  way 
€  iUostration.  An  old  Indian,  he  said,  bad  a  knife  which  he  kept  till  be  wore 
ha  blade  out;  and  then  his  son  took  it  and  put  a  new  blade  to  the  handle,  and 
Dipt  it  till  he  had  worn  the  handle  out;  and  this  process  went  on  till  the  knilb 
lad  had  half  a  dozen  blades,  and  as  many  handles;  but  still  it  was  all  the  time 
ht  same  knife.  I  cannot  be  very  particular  as  to  the  application  he  made  of  it, 
mt  the  story  I  remember  well,  and  it  seemed  to  me  at  the  time  to  be  very  perti- 
HAit  to  the  object  for  which  it  was  told. 

His  manner  in  the  pulpit,  as  I  remember  it,  was  serious  and  manly;  and  he 
|ioke  without  notes,  and  with  a  freedom  which  showed  that  he  had  a  good  com» 
nand  of  his  subject.  Ue  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  much  more  than  ordinary 
aleiits,  and  though,  for  some  time,  a  cloud  rested  over  him,  I  believe  those  who 
nd  tha  best  opportunity  of  judging,  were  disposed,  on  the  whole,  to  think  well 
if  bia  Ohxistian  character. 

Very  truly  yours, 

DANIBL  WALDO. 
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HENRY  PATILLO  * 

1757—1801. 

HxNRT  Patillo  was  born  in  Scotland,  in  the  year  1726.  He  came  tot 
oountrj  with  an  elder  brother,  when  he  was  nine  years  old.  He  took 
up  his  residence,  for  a  time,  as  a  merchant's  clerk,  in  the  Prorinoe  of  Yit^ 
ginia ;  and  notwithstanding  he  had  received  a  religions  edncation,  jet,  in 
the  absence  of  the  restraints  to  which  he  had  been  acoostomed  in  hb  chUd- 
hood,  he  now,  for  a  time,  yielded  to  the  power  of  temptation.  Leaving  the 
oounting-honse,  he  engaged  as  a  teacher  of  youth ;  and,  while  thus  employed, 
became  the  subject  of  deep  religious  convictions.  He  continued  his  laboon 
as  a  teacher,  in  two  or  three  Presbyterian  Congregations,  successively;  and^ 
during  the  whole  time,  his  mind  seems  to  have  been  exercised  in  regard  to 
his  relations  to  God  as  a  sinner ;  but  it  was  not  till  after  a  yeaf  or  twO| 
that  he  obtained  comforting  and  satis&ctory  views  of  evangelical  tnUk 
In  a  record  which  he  has  left  of  his  own  exercises  subsequent  to  ihif«  ke 
states  that,  in  the  warmth  of  his  feelings,  he  fell  into  the  error  of  maldDf 
bis  own  experience  too  much  a  standard  by  which  to  judge  of  the  ezperiefeoe 
of  other  professed  Christians ;  but  that  further  reflection  and  observmtioii 
lod  him  to  correct  the  error. 

After  his  hopeful  conversion,  he  felt  deeply  anxious  in  respect  to  the 
spiritual  condition  of  those  around  him,  and  in  this  state  of 'feeling  cher- 
ished the  desire,  and  at  length  formed  the  purpose,  of  devoting  himself  to 
the  Christian  ministry.  He  now  fell  in  with  the  Rev.  John  Thomson,  of 
the  Donegal  Presbytery,  Pa.,  who  was  on  a  visit  to  the  Carolinas,  and  who 
invited  him  to  go  to  Pennsylvania,  and  prosecute  his  studies  prepara- 
tory to  the  ministry,  under  his  care.  He  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
actually  set  out  on  his  journey,  but,  after  a  few  hours,  was  arrested  by  a 
violent  attack  of  pleurisy,  which  not  only  obliged  him  to  return,  but  in  its 
remoter  effects,  rendered  him  incapable  of  much  exertion  for  several  months. 
The  result  Was  that  his  project  for  going  to  Pennsylvania  was  given  up ; 
and  the  next  year  (1751,)  the  Rev.  Samuel  Davics,  then  residing  in  Han- 
over, Ya.,  being  on  a  preaching  excursion  to  the  Roanoke,  met  with  Mr. 
Patillo,  and,  having  learned  his  wish  to  enter  the  ministry,  kindly  offered 
to  receive  him  under  his  care  as  a  theological  student.  Mr.  P.  thankfoUy 
accepted  the  offer,  and  arrived  at  Mr.  Davies'  house  in  Hanover  on  the  Ist 
of  August. 

He  pursued  his  studies  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Davies,  until  1768, 
when  that  eminent  man  went  on  a  mission  to  Great  Britain  in  behalf  of 
Princeton  College ;  and,  on  his  return,  about  the  beginning  of  1755,  Mr. 
Patillo  resumed  his  studies  under  him,  and  continued  to  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  his  instruction  until  he  was  licensed  to  preach. 

In  the  summer  of  1755,  he  was  married  to  a  Miss  Anderson.  He  had 
consulted  Mr.  Davies  on  the  subject,  and  had  received  from  him  an  opin- 
ion adverse  to  his  forming  the  connection  at  that  time ;  and  though,  at  first, 
he  was  inclined  to  listen  to  Mr.  Davies'  advice,  yet,  on  mature  considera* 

*  Foote'f  Sketehei  of  N.  C— MS.  from  Uav.  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander.— lift  of  Dr.  Atox 
Md«r.— Welifi«r>f  M8S. 


don,  he  felt  constrained,  in  honour,  to  carry  ont  hu  previons  pnipoae. 
While  he  resided  in  Hanover,  he  was  sustained  partly  bj  the  kindness  of 
Friends,  and  partly  by  teaching  a  few  children  daring  several  hours  of  each 
laj ;  and,  after  his  marriage,  he  seems  to  have  depended  somewhat  on  the 
pecuniary  resources  of  his  wife.  They  lived  on  a  most  economical  scale ; 
ind  in  1757,  the  small  cabin  which  they  occupied  as  a  dwelling,  was  struck 
by  Ughtning,  and  though  it  had  in  it  eleven  persons,  they  all  escaped 
unhurt. 

On  the  28th  of  September,  1757,  Mr.  Patillo,  having  gone  through  all 
lua  Presbytcrial  examinations  and  trials,  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Hanover.  His  ordinatioa  took  place  at  Cumberland,  on  the  12th 
if  July,  1758.  On  the  27th  of  September  following,  he  accepted  a  call 
Tom  the  Churches  of  Willis  Creek,  Byrd,  and  Buck  Island.  Having 
remained  with  these  Congregations  about  four  years,  he  was  dismissed  from 
lis  charge,  on  the  7th  of  October,  1762,  on  the  ground  of  an  inadequate 
nipport.  In  May,  1763,  he  began  to  supply  the  Churches  of  Cumberland, 
Barris  Greek,  and  Deep  Creek,  and  continued  with  them  two  years.  At  a 
neeting  of  the  Presbytery  at  Hico,  on  the  2d  of  October,  1765,  a  call  was 
presented  to  him  from  Hawfields,  Eno,  and  Little  River.  This  call  he 
woeptedr,  and  immediately  removed  to  North  Carolina,  where  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  Ufe.  He,  however,  retained  this  charge  only  until  the 
rear  1774. 

In  1775,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  delegates  for  the  County  of  Bute, 
[now  Warren  and  Franklin,)  to  the  first  Provincial  Congress  of  North  Caro- 
ina.  Ho  accepted  the  appointment,  and  not  only  acted  as  one  of  the  Chap- 
atns  of  that  body,  but  when,  on  a  certain  occasion  of  great  interest,  they 
feaolved  themselves  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole,  he  was  unanimously 
^pointed  Chairman.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  he  was  a  sealoos 
!riend  to  those  measures  which  hastened  on  the  Revolution. 

In  1780,  he  became  pastor  of  the  Congregations  of  Nutbush  and  Grassy 
3reek, — composed  originally  of  emigrants  from  Virginia,  who  had  been 
;nined  under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Davies  and  his  coadjuton^. 
lerc  he  continued  his  labours  till  they  were  terminated  by  death,  in  the 
f^/UP  1801 ;  when  he  had  nearly  completed  his  seventy-fifth  year.  He  died 
kt  a  distance  from  home,  in  Dinwiddie  County,  Ya.,  whither  he  had  gone  on 
h  sort  of  missionary  excursion.  In  his  last  moments,  he  evinced  a  triumph- 
lat  faith.     His  Funeral  Sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Drury  Lacy. 

Hr.  Patillo,  during  several  years  of  his  ministry,  was  occupied  partly  in 
he  instruction  of  youth.  Though  he  never  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a 
K>llegiate  education,  as  he  hod  at  one  time  hoped  to  do,  he  had  the  reputa- 
;ion  of  being  a  good  classical  scholar,  and  was  a  highly  successful  teacher, 
[n  1787,  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Hamp- 
ien  Sidney  College. 

In  1787,  Mr.  Patillo  published  u  small  volume  containing  three  Sermons — 
lamely,  on  Divisions  among  Christians ;  on  the  Necessity  of  Regeneration ; 
nd  on  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  Election.  A  note  appended  to  one  of 
hese  Discourses  broached  the  same  doctrine  concerning  Christ's  human 
latore,  of  which  Edward  Irving  has  since  been  so  distinguished  an  expo* 
lent.  At  a  later  period,  he  published  an  Abridgment  of  Leland's  Deisti- 
sal  writers,  and  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Washington.  He  ako  left  in 
nannsoript  some  Essays  on  Baptism,  and  on  Univcrsalism ;  a  Gateehism  of 
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doctriiie  far  }<mdi,  Mid  a  Galadusm  or  Conpcod  in  qmoition  and 
for  die  Qae  of  adolts.     He  also  prepared  a  Geognphj.far  joatk,  iriikh  it 
to  hxve  poesesaed  very  cooBidenible  merit. 

The  following  ineident  oonoemiog  Mr.  Fktillo  is  related  lij  Dr. 
ander: — 

"  While  I  wit  minUter  in  Charlotte,  the  old  gentleman  eame  once  to  pay  bla 
risU  to  hit  friends  in  Yirginia.    I  made  a  string  of  appointments  for  himy  reac 
from  Gnb  Creek  to  Cumberland,  and  accompanied  him  the  whole  ronnd.    It  waajM" 
▼ionsly  suggested  to  a  few,  as  we  passed  fVom  place  to  place,  that  it  woold  be  weB% 
make  a  contribution  to  aid  the  aged  aenrant  of  God.    When  we  had  ilniahedonrini^ 
I  had  in  my  saddle  bags  iU>out  thirty  dollars,  which  the  people  had  freely  girea.    4(^ 
I  handed  him  the  silver  coin,  (for  we  had  then  never  seen  a  bank  note,)  the  good  3m ' 
nuu  appeared  to  be  penetrated  with  gratitude." 

FBOM  MBS.  DR.  JOHN  H.  RICE. 

NsAa  Ujlmpdesi  Sioxet  College,  April  19, 1851. 

My  dear  Sir:  Though  the  Rev.  Ilenry  Patillo  lived  a  considerable  '^iTfaint 
from  my  father's  residence,  he  often  travelled  through  our  region,  and  came  flt^ 
qaently  to  our  house,  where  he  was  always  a  most  welcome  visitor.  At  a  et3 
earlier  period,  I  have  heard  it  said  that  he  was  familiar  in  my  grandiktlin^ 
hoose;  so  that  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  an  acquaintance  of  the  family  dvxbif 
three  generations.  I  was  a  girl  of  not  more  than  fifteen,  when  I  knew  him,  M 
there  was  so  much  in  his  appearance  and  manner  that  was  striking  and  pecofitti 
that  time  has  done  little  to  efiace  the  impressions  I  received  respecting  him.  I 
hafe  also  many  traditionary  impressions  of  him,  which  I  have  received  throm^ 
some  of  his  intimate  friends;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  I  may  venture,  with  eOM 
difree  of  confidence,  to  say  something,  in  compliance  with  your  wisheSy  h 
respect  to  his  character. 

Bir.  Patillo,  if  my  memory  serves  me,  had  a  large  frame,  and  considerably 
more  than  the  ordinary  degree  of  flesh.  I  think  his  features  were  rather  lam 
and  coarse,  though  his  face  easily  lighted  up  with  a  smile  of  good-will,  fie 
seemed  to  be  an  eminently  devout  and  godly  man,  and  delighted  to  converse  oo 
subjects  connected  with  experimental  religion;  and  yet  he  was  one  of  the  most 
oheerful  and  good-humoured  persons  I  ever  knew.  It  seemed  natural  for  him 
to  say  droll  things;  and  he  would  sometimes  keep  a  whole  company  convulsed, 
apparently  without  being  conscious  that  he  was  doing  it.  He  had  great  frank- 
ness of  character,  and  would  never  even  seem  to  dissemble  in  the  smallest  mat- 
ters, though  I  have  heard  of  cases  in  which  he  almost  made  himself  ridicnloas 
in  aroiding  the  appearance  of  it.  He  was  of  a  most  contented  and  happy  torn 
of  mind,  and  though  always  poor,  never  seemed  to  regard  his  lot  as  a  hard  one. 
He  was  a  great  lover  of  books,  and  is  said  to  havo  indulged  his  taste  in  that 
respect  quite  as  much  as  his  circumstances  would  warrant.  His  house,  during 
his  absence  at  a  certain  time,  was  burnt  ;  and  when  he  met  his  wife,  on  his 
return,  his  first  exclamation  was — "  My  dear,  are  my  books  safe?  "  and  on 
receiving  an  affirmative  answer,  he  thanked  God,  and  seemed  perfectly  satis- 
fied. I  think  he  was  uncommonly  affectionate  in  his  intercourse:  he  used  always 
to  address  my  mother  as  his  daughter;  and  he  was  a  great  favourite  with  all  the 
children. 

I  heard  him  preach,  though  I  remember  little  more  concerning  it,  than  that, 
like  his  conversation,  it  was  striking,  and  occasionally,  I  think,  bordering  on  the 
ludicrous.  He  had  a  loud  voice,  spoke  with  great  earnestness,  and  was  listened 
to  with  much  attention.  T  remember  once  seeing  him  at  the  house  of  my  unde, 
the  Rev.  Drury  Lacy,  for  whom  he  had  come  to  preach.  Mr.  Lacy  had  bnt 
one  hand;  and  yet,  by  a  dexterous  use  of  it,  he  was  able,  with  great  iacilitjr^  to 
make  a  pen.    Mr.  Patillo,  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  handed  him  a  quill,  and 
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ilikod  bim  to  make  a  pen  for  him.  He  immedUtoly  let  about  it»  and  in  a  short 
^|kpie  gave  him  the  pen.  **  Why,"  said  Mr.  P.,  "  I  could  have  done  that  as  well 
you.*'    **  And  why  did  you  not  do  it,  then? "    "  Oh,  because  I  wanted  to 


.  Jim  work  with  yonr  one  hand 

That  you  may  know  in  what  estimation  Mr.  Patillo  was  held  by  Mr.  Lacy, 
iHio  was  long  his  intimate  friend,  I  subjoin  the  following  extract  of  a  Sermon 
Wich  Mr.  L.  preached  on  the  occasion  of  his  death : — 

^  "  Possessed  of  an  originality  of  genius,  and  endowed  by  nature  with  powers 
«f  mind  superior  to  the  common  lot  of  men,  he  cheerfully  determined  to  conse- 
emte  them  all  to  the  serrice  of  the  Saviour,  in  the  Gospel  ministry.  That  the 
floriptures  were  his  delight,  and  that  he  meditated  on  them  day  and  night,  so  as 
to  become  well  versed  in  their  doctrines  and  precepts,  all  who  had  the  pleasure 
•f  hia  acquaintance,  all  who  ever  heard  him  preach,  and  all  who  have  read  his 
printed  works,  can  not  be  ignorant.  That  he  devoted  his  time  and  talents  to  the 
service  of  God,  his  works  of  faith  and  labours  of  love  among  you,  and  as  lar  as 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  travelling  to  preach,  abundantly  testify.  His  seal  was 
IS  far  from  being  diminished  by  age,  that  it  evidently  appeared  to  increase;  as 
If,  the  near  prospect  of  obtaining  the  crown  animated  him  to  greater  exertions 
to  be  found  worthy  of  it.  My  hearers !  Can  you  have  forgotten  the  ardour  and 
;|perlinacity  of  his  prayers,  the  weight  of  his  arguments,  the  fervour  of  his  exhor- 
tations, and  the  persuasiveness  of  his  counsels?  Did  he  not  visit  your  bedside 
Irhen  you  were  sick,  and  there  communicate  heavenly  instruction,  to  revive  your 
iiinting  spirits,  and  pour  forth  the  fervent  prayer  to  God  that  your  affliction 
might  be  sanctified?  And  in  the  social  intercourse  of  friendship,  you  must 
leoiember  how  readily  he  improved  every  occurrence  to  communicate  useful  and 
liiigioiis  knowledge.  That  his  life  was  a  pattern  of  resignation  and  thankfhl- 
aaaa  has  been  remarked  even  by  those  who  had  but  a  slight  acquaintance  with 
bim.  Always  cheerful,  he  seemed  more  disposed  to  bless  the  hand  of  Provi- 
dence for  the  favours  he  enjoyed,  than  to  think  hardly  of  any  afflictive  dispenaa- 
tion  he  suffered.  When  was  the  tenor  of  his  soul  so  lost  and  discomposed  as  to 
mfit  him  for  the  discharge  of  the  sacred  duties  of  his  office?  '* 

With  best  wishes  for  your  success  in  every  good  word  and  work, 

I  remain  truly  yours, 

ANNE  S.  RICE. 


-•♦- 


JAMES  LATTA,  D.  D. 

1758—1801. 

FROM  THE  REV.  ROBERT  P.  DU  BOIS. 

Nsw  LoNDOir,  Pa..  May  9, 1860. 
Pear  Sir :  Yon  have  requested  me  to  prepare  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  the 
late  BcT.  James  Latta,  D.  D.,  for  insertion  in  your  forthcoming  work.  In 
tUi  request  his  only  surviving  son  has  joined.  However  incompetent  for 
neh  a  task,  yet  thus  solicited,  I  feel  encouraged  to  make  the  attempt.  For 
the  sake  of  your  readers,  who  will  naturally  inquire  how  far  they  may  oon- 
Me  in  my  statements,  it  seems  necessary  to  observe  concerning -myself,  that 
I  ta  married  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  one  of  his  sons,— the  late  Ber.  John 
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B.  LatU,  and  that  nij  Ikiher,  the  late  Rev.  Uriah  Da  Boia,*  waa  Ui  •»■ 
eesRor  for  twenty-three  years  In  hu  first  charge.  As  Stated  Clerk,!  haM 
aeoess  to  the  Records  of  the   Newcastle   Presbytery,  of  which  he  wv  a 

member  for  thirty  years.  I  have  also  examined  the  printed  Recoida  of 
Synod.  I  have  received  communications  from  his  son  and  daughter,  Us 
danghter-in-law,  his  successor  in  hb  second  charge,  and  Mr.  David  Soott,  a 
venerable  elder  in  that  church,  who  remembers  him  well.  In  addition  to 
these,  I  have  in  my  possession  a  copy  of  the  "  Christian's  Magaaina  "  te 
July  1810,  which  contains  a  memoir  of  him,  in  seven  octavo  pages,  aop- 
posed,  by  his  family,  to  have  been  written  by  an  eminent  divine,  <»ea  Us 
pnpil,  and  afterwards  his  friend  and  co-presbyter,  the  late  Rer.  Dr.  Samosl 
Martin,  of  Chanceford,  Pa.  Still,  with  all  these  sources  of  infonnatioa 
before  me,  I  have  been  surprised  to  find  how  few  things  connected  with  the 
life  of  this  good  man,  so  long  prominent  in  the  church  and  in  aoeietj, 
relentless  time  has  spared. 

James  Latta,  was  bom  in  Ireland,  in  the  winter  of  1782.  ESa  fiosilj 
was  Protestant,  of  the  Scotch  Irish  Presbyterian  stock.  Hia  mother^ 
muden  name  was  Alison ;  and  she  was  related  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Frauds 
Alison.  Nothing  more  is  known  of  the  family  in  Ireland.  His  parents 
migrated  to  this  country,  when  he  was  about  six  or  seven  years  of  age, 
bringing  him  with  them.  The  vessel  in  which  they  sailed  from  Ireland  was 
wrecked  upon  the  American  coast,  and  the  family  records  being  then  lort» 
the  exact  date  of  his  birth  is  not  known.  They  settled  near  Elkton,  Md., 
and  are  believed  to  have  been  connected  with  the  Elk  River  Congregatioii, 
— now  called  "  the  Rock."  He,  once,  in  riding  by  a  graveyard  belonging  te 
that  church,  pointed  it  out  to  a  daughter  who  was  with  him,  as  the  plaee 
where  his  parents  were  buried. 

The  time  of  his  spiritual  birth  is  also  uncertain.  He  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  those  few  whose  hearts  are  renewed  in  early  childhood,  if  not  firom 
the  beginning  of  their  lives.  When  a  mere  child,  he  discovered  a  veiy 
serious  and  thoughtful  turn  of  mind,  and  a  pious  gravity  far  beyond  his 
years.  Two  illustrations  of  this  are  preserved  in  the  family.  One  occurred 
at  the  time  of  the  shipwreck  referred  to.  During  the  three  days  and  nights 
that  he  remained  with  others  on  board  the  foundering  vessel,  before  thej 
could  be  relieved, — so  remarkable  was  his  attachment  to  his  Bible,  that  he 
kept  it  continually  under  his  arm.  He  seemed  to  think  that  the  most 
precious  of  his  treasures,  and  if  he  should  go  down,  that  he  must  carry  it 
with  him.     The  other  was  about  seven  years  later,  when,  from  home  at 

•Uri  An  T)n  Boifl  was  a  great-fn'eAt-gnuidM>n  of  Lonls  Du  Boia,  who  wan  driren  from  Tnxmm 
aooonnt  of  his  religion,  and  settled  in  New  Palti,  now  in  Ulster  Countj,  N.  T.,  about  1660. 
He  (Uriah)  was  born  in  Pittsgrove  township,  ISalem  Coanty,  N.  J.,  in  1768;  was  gnuliiat«dal 
the  University  of  Penn^lvania  in  1790;  was  engaged  ehiefly  in  teaching  from  that  time  tiU 
1796;  completed  his  theological  studies  under  the  Kev.  Ashbel  Oreen,  D.  D.  of  Philmdelphia: 
waa  lioenaed  to  preaeh  by  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  October  20,  1796;  and  was  ordaiaed 
and  installed  as  pastor  of  the  Churches  of  Deep  Run  and  Tinicum,  by  the  same  Preabyteiyy 
Beocmber  16,  1798.  In  1804,  he  resigned  his  charge  at  Tinicnm,  and  removed  tnm  Dmd  Rn 
to  Doylestown,  eight  miles  disUnt,  where  he  became  the  head  of  a  large  and  flourishing  ■ekool, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  established  a  Presbyterian  congregation,  to  which,  in  eonneeUon  wRh 
that  of  Deep  Run,  he  continued  to  minister  till  the  close  of  life.  In  June,  1798,  he  was  ^v- 
ried  to  Martha,  scoond  daughter  of  Robert  Patterson,  L.  L.  D.  of  Fhiiadelphia.  by  whom  h« 
had  five  sons  and  three  daughters,  i^bout  two  years  before  his  death,  he  became  the  nUeet 
of  a  wasting  disease,  one  effect  of  which  was  the  almost  total  loss  of  sight.  He  still,  Wwwftr, 
aontinued  his  work,— some  of  his  pupils  reciting  to  him  in  a  darkened  chamber,  and  bisaermoM 
being  preached  in  a  sitting  posture.  Ho  died  September  10, 1821,  in  his  flfty-foarth  year.  He 
«M  a  man  of  great  ener^r  and  Industry,  an  execllent  elasrieal  sebolary  an  BMompUAed 
bsirueter,  and  an  earnest  and  attractive  vrcuctcr. 
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Mbool*  So  mnok  waa  lie  Mteemed  for  his  piety  bj  these  whe  knew  him,  that 
iHDiUea  with  whom  he  resided  looked  up  to  Um  to  lead  their  worship, 
tllhongh  bat  fourteen  years  of  age ;  and  he  did  it  with  an  understanding 
that  ehftrmed  and  astonished  all  who  heard  him. 

This  pious  turn  of  mind,  together  with  his  promising  talents,  his  thirst 
fbr  knowledge,  and  the  advice  of  judicious  friends,  prompted  his  parents  to 
give  lum  a  liberal  education.  He  was,  accordingly,  placed  under  the  oare 
of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Francis  Alison,  at  that  time  Pastor  of  the  Church  of  New 
IiQ&don,  in  Chester  County,  Pa.,  and  also  the  Principal  of  a  classical  school 
at  the  same  place.  This  was  the  school,  which  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  in 
1744,  adopted  as  their  own,  paying  the  salaries  of  the  Master  and  Tutor  by 
jearly  contributions  from  their  churches,  and  offering  "  gratuitous  instruo- 
tioii  in  the  languages,  philosophy,  and  divinity,  to  all  persons  who  may  please 
to  send  their  children."  Here  were  trained  up,  under  this  deservedly  famous 
teacher  and  scholar,  many  youth,  who,  in  their  turn,  became  eminent  in  the 
Qmreh  or  the  State.  Amongst  these  the  subject  of  this  sketch  mode  rapid 
unprovement  in  U3efial  knowledge,  and  in  religious  experience. 

In  the  year  1752,  Dr.  Alison,  having  been  chosen  a  Professor  and  Vice 
Provost  of  the  College  of  Philadelphia,  then  being  established,  and  now 
styled  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  removed  thither.  His  young 
papil  soon  followed  him,  and  having  there  completed  his  collegiate  educa- 
tion, he. received  his  degree  at  the  first  Commencement  that  took  place  in 
this  new  seminary.  As  a  proof  of  his  high  standing  there,  he  had  assigned 
to  Um  on  that  occasion,  the  Salutatory  Oration  in  Latin, — an  exercise 
allotted  to  the  member  of  the  class  reputed  to  be  tho  best  scholar.  I  have 
before  me  his  diploma,  as  Master  of  Arts,  bearing  date  May  1,  1760,  and 
itating  on  its  face  that  he  had  received  his  first  degree  of  A.  B.  on  the 
17th  of  May,  1757. 

The  Trustees  of  the  College,  being  favourably  impressed  with  his  char- 
aster  and  attainments,  offered  him  a  situation  as  Tutor.  This  place  he 
sseepied  and  held  for  a  few  years,  still  pursuing  his  favourite  study, — 
Divinity,  under  the  some  instructer,  who  had  so  long  guided  him  in  the 
puaoit  of  knowledge.  Having  put  himself  under  the  care  of  the  Presby- 
tery of  Philadelphia,  and  passed  his  trials  with  much  approbation,  he  was 
lieeoaed  by  it  to  preach  the  Gospel  on  the  15th  of  February,  1758.  He 
itill  remained,  however,  in  the  College  as  Tutor,  pursuing  his  studies  under 
Dr.  Alison,  and  enjoying  the  advantage  of  submitting  his  sermons  to  the 
inspection  of  that  venerable  theologian.  He  acquired  in  this  way,  that 
aocoiacy  in  the  style  and  structure  of  his  sermons,  for  which  he  was  ever 
after  remarkable. 

The  Synod,  at  its  meeting  in  May,  1759,  directed  him  to  **  visit  the 
ladiana*'  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  and  in  November  following,  to  go 
with  acTeral  others  on  a  mission  to  the  then  destitute  settlements  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Carolina.  The  former  of  these  appointments  he  did  not  fulfil, 
for  reasons  which  were  sustained  by  the  Synod ;  but  the  latter  he  faithfully 
diacharged,  spending  some  time  in  those  Southern  parts. 

Mr.  Latta  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  in  October, 
1759, — it  would  appear  as  an  evangelist,  and  very  probably  in  reference 
to  the  mission  to  the  South,  on  which  he  was  to  go  in  the  following  month. 

The  Congregation  of  Deep  Bun,  in  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  having  presented 
to  him  a  call,  it  was  accepted  by  him,  and  he  was  installed  there  in  the 
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year  1761.  At  that  time,  Deep  Ron  wu  a  PreebyteriaB  aettlement,  ail 
the  ohuroh  flouriBhing.  In  after  times,  the  Germans  took  posaemm  ef 
that  region,  and  the  oongregation  became  very  small.  During  the  paatetale 
of  Mr.  Latta,  the  lot  of  ground  on  which  the  church  stands,  and  tlie  pn^ 
sonage  house  and  fiurm,  were  deeded,  by  the  Hon.  William  Allen  of  Phila- 
delphia, to  him  and  his  successors  in  the  ministry,  for  the  use  of  the  oon- 
gregation. 

On  the  28th  day  of  May,  1762,  the  Second  Presbytery  of 
was  set  off  by  the  Synod  from  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia.  Thii 
sisted  of  five  ministers,  of  whom  Mr.  Latta  was  one ;  and  they  were  ill 
stronuous  advocates  of  what  was  called  the  Old  Side.  It  appears  from  eer> 
tain  dissents  and  protests,  in  1766,  when  an  ineffectual  attempt  was  made 
in  Synod  to  reunite  the  two  Presbyteries,  that  this  Second  Presbytery  had 
been  formed  on  the  elective  affinity  principle,  as  its  members  profesMd  la 
be  conscientiously  opposed  to  the  practice  of  examining  candidates  for  the 
ministry  on  their  experimental  acquaintance  with  religion,  whioh  the  Synod 
had  approved  of ;  and  had  declared  that  sooner  than  remain  in  a  Presbytary 
which  pursued  that  practice,  they  would  break  off  from  all  connection  with 
the  Synod. 

In  the  year  1770,  Mr.  Latta  resigned  the  charge  of  Deep  Run.  Abont 
that  time,  he  was  called  to  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Congregation  of  ChM* 
nut  Level,  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa, — which  belonged  to  the  Presbyteiy  cf 
Newcastle.  This  call  was  accepted,  and  he  was  received  as  a  member  bj 
that  Presbytery  on  the  16th  of  May,  1771,  and  on  the  second  Tuesday  of 
November  following,  was  installed  in  the  pastoral  office  by  Messrs.  Alexan- 
der McDowell  and  William  Foster.*  The  congregation,  at  that  time,  was 
widely  scattered  and  very  weak.  The  salary  promised  in  the  call  was  only 
one  hundred  pounds,  Pennsylvania  currency,  which,  **says  Mr.  Scott,  (the 
elder  above  referred  to,)  '*was  never  increased,  and  rarely  all  paid." 
Through  the  importunity  of  some  friends,  who  wished  to  educate  their  aona, 
he  was  prevailed  on  (though  not  without  great  reluctance,  lest  it  ahooM 
interfere  with  his  pastoral  duties,  to  which  he  desired  wholly  to  dovote  him* 
self)  to  take  a  few  pupils  under  his  care.  This  led  the  way  to  nnmeiw 
applications  of  the  same  kind,  so  that  he  was  induced  to  employ  an  vahir, 
that  he  might  have  more  time  to  attend  to  his  ministry.  This  aekoel 
was  continued  under  his  direction  for  several  years,  and  was  aoqniiing 
celebrity ;  but  the  Bevolutionary  war,  breaking  out,  arrested  its  progreM. 
The  usher  and  several  of  the  older  scholars  joined  the  army,  and  he  being 
unwilling  to  have  the  sole  charge  of  it,  it  was  closed.  After  the  war,  as 
soon  as  learning  became  again  an  object  of  pursuit,  a  Latin  School  was 
established  at  Chestnut  Level  by  ]\Ir.  Sampson  Smith ;  but  Mr.  Smith  hav- 
ing been  suddenly  killed,  by  a  stroke  of  lightning,  his  pupils  were  left  with- 
out an  instructor.  Here,  again,  Mr.  Latta  was  constrained  to  take  op  a 
charge  which,  in  his  own  mind,  he  had  resolved  never  to  resume.  The  eyes 
of  these  young  men  were  directed  towards  him,  and  their  affecting  solicita- 
tions to  take  them  under  his  care,  in  their  desolate  situation,  were  irreaiBti- 
ble.     He  continued  to  have  charge  of  the  school  for  several  years,  but 

*  William  Fostxb  (often  fpeU«d  For  iter)  was  mduated  at  the  CoUeM  of  New  Jemj  Im 
1764;  WM  limnied  to  preaoh  by  the  Preebjiery  of  Kowcaatle,  April  28,  1767;  aeeepM  a  ofeU 
flrom  Upper  Oetorora,  where  he  wm  ordained  and  Installed  Ootdber  19, 1768}  aad  dtad  la  8tp- 
tember,  17S0.  He  had  a  high  itanding  aa  a  minif  ter,  and  ocoaaionAlly  rMeired  imdar  hto  eut 
iheologioal  itiideiiti. 
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I^Te  it  up  Bome  time  before  his  death.  Sevenl  diiitingwiahed  men  were 
ednoated  at  this  schooL  The  income  derived  firom  it,  added  to  his  meagre 
aalary,  enabled  him  to  purchase  a  farm,  build  a  house  upon  it,  and  support 
his  large  &mily  with  decency  and  comfort. 

Mr.  Latta  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  cause  of  American  liberty,  and 
irmly  and  sealously  espoused  that  cause  both  by  word  and  deed.  He 
stimulated  his  people  to  defend  their  rights,  and  once,  in  the  course  of  the 
war,  when  an  unusual  number  of  them  were  drafted  to  serve  in  the  militia, 
with  a  view  to  encourage  them,  ho  took  his  blanket  and  knapsack,  like  a 
soldier,  and  actually  accompanied  them  on  their  campaign.  At  another 
time,  he  served  for  a  while  in  the  army  as  a  Chaplain. 

About  the  year  1785,  many  coDgregations  in  thid  region  were  agitated 
upon  the  subject  of  procuring  Acts  of  Incorporation  from  the  State.  Some 
of  the  people  were  in  favour  of  this  measure,  whilflt  others  vehemently 
opposed  it,  on  the  ground  that  if  they  were  members  of  chartered  bodies, 
their  estates  would  be  encumbered,  as  by  a  mortgage  for  arrears  of  salary. 
This  controversy  became  very  earnest  at  Chestnut  Level.  A  petition  was 
sent  to  the  Legislature  for  a  charter,  in  which,  it  would  appear,  the  pastor 
concurred.  This  gave  rise  to  a  remonstrance  against  the  petition,  which 
was  signed  by  a  part  of  the  congregation,  and  which  had  even  the  appear* 
anoe  of  reflecting  on  the  moral  character  of  their  minister.  At  least,  it  was 
so  understood  by  him.  The  consequences  were,  great  distress  to  his  own 
mind,  much  strife  and  discord  among  the  people  of  his  charge,  and  tho 
exeluding  from  church  privileges  of  some  of  the  members.  In  this  painful 
state  of  things,  Mr.  Latta  called  a  special  meeting  of  the  Presbytery.  It 
appears,  from  their  Records,  that  they  laboured  in  the  matter,  part  of  two 
days,  patiently  heard  both  parties,  and,  as  the  result,  found  (to  use  their 
own  language)  ''  that  the  evils  complained  of  had  taken  their  rise  from 
mistaken  apprehensions  and  injurious  representations  of  the  nature  and 
design  of  the  petition  before  mentioned ;  and  that  the  persons  complained 
ef^  whatever  their  paper  might  imply,  disavowed  all  intention  of  impeaching 
Mr.  Latta's  character,  or  preventing  his  usefulness.  The  Presbytery, 
therefore,  being  desirous  to  adopt  the  most  lenient  and  healing  measures, 
agreed  to  take  their  solemn  declaration  to  that  purpose,  as  bemg  a  full 
justification  of  Mr.  Latta's  character  and  conduct.  Accordingly,  all  the 
persons  complained  of,  who  were  present,  declared,  one  by  one,  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  that  they  did  not  intend,  by  any  means,  to  injure  the 
character,  interest,  or  usefalness,  of  Mr.  Latta,  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel." 
The  Presbytery  then,  having  restored  them  to  their  former  standing, 
**  exhorted  all  parties  to  unity,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  peace  and  brotherly 
love,  and  to  the  manifestation  of  a  due  respect  to  Mr.  Latta."  Thus  was 
dosed  a  breach  that,  at  one  time,  threatened  wide  spread  evil.  This,  so 
far  as  I  can  ascertain,  was  the  only  serious  disagreement  that  Mr.  Latta 
ever  had  with  any  of  his  people ;  and  the  result  of  it  was  certainly  very 
creditable  and  honourable  to  him,  and  proved  that,  however  some  of  them 
might,  for  a  season,  be  led  away  by  passion,  he  had  in  reality  the  confi- 
dence and  heartfelt  attachment  of  them  all. 

A  few  years  afterward,  some  of  the  neighbouring  churches  began  to 
introduce  the  Psalms  and  Hymns  of  Dr.  Watts  into  their  public  worship. 
This  was  also  an  exciting  subject  in  its  day.  Mr.  Latta  warmly  advooated 
the  new  Psalmody,  and  laboured  hard  to  have  it  brought  into  use  among 
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big  poople ;  but  so  atnest  wis  the  oppMition,  <m  the  put  of  some  of  Ini 
leading  momben,  thai  it  never  wu  aooomplished  in  his  day,  and  not  nntil 
all  these  persons  had  been  removed  by  death.  At  that  time,  the  Rev.  Jehn 
Anderson,  a  minister  of  the  Associate  Church,  wrote  a  Treatise  on  Psalmody, 
strongly  reprobating  the  nse  of  Watts,  and  challenging  its  fnends  to  a  vin* 
dioation  of  it.  This  gave  Mr.  Latta  an  opportunity  of  publishing  his  views 
at  large  on  the  subject.  He  accepted  the  challenge,  and  sent  forth  a 
pamphlet  of  a  hundred  and  eight  octavo  pages,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
show  that  the  priucipal  subjects  of  Psalmody  should  be  taken  from  the 
Gk>spel.  The  pamphlet  was  never  answered  ;  and  the  high  estimation  in 
which  it  was  held,  at  that  time,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  it  passed 
through  four  editions.     This  is  the  only  work  that  he  ever  published. 

The  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him, 
about  the  close  of  the  last  century, — ^it  is  believed,  by  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.* 

Dr.  Latta  laboured  on  in  the  ministry,  until  very  near  the  close  of  life. 
In  December,  a  mouth  before  his  decease,  he  attended  a  meeting  of  Ins 
Presbytery  at  New  London,  twenty  miles  from  home.  The  circumstances  of 
lus  death,  as  related  by  one  of  his  daughters  to  my  mother-in-law,  were  as  fol- 
lows : — Kiding  to  church  one  Sabbath  with  his  daughter  3Iary,  he  was  thrown 
from  the  carriage,  and  falling  on  his  head,  he  was  somewhat  stunned.  He 
observed  to  her, — **  I  am  killed  ;  but  do  not  tell  your  mother.*'  He  pro- 
ceeded to  church,  preached  with  some  difficulty,  and  returned  home.  He 
soon  after  fell  into  a  sleepy,  comatose  state,  until  the  daughter,  the  next 
day,  alarmed,  related  to  her  mother  what  had  happened.  Help  was  imme- 
diately called  in.  but  in  vain.  He  continued  a  few  days,  almost  insensible, 
and  then  died.  Thus  no  opportunity  was  afforded  to  his  family  and  friends 
to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  his  conversation  in  his  last  moments.  He  died 
on  the  :29th  of  January,  ISOl.  near  the  close  of  his  sixty-eighth  year. 

"His  personal  appearance."  says  Mr.  Scott,  " was  not  great, — slightly 
stooping,  he  appeared  rather  below  the  medium  height — very  spare  of  ffesh, 
he  alwavs  looked  older  than  his  voars.  There  was  in  him  a  blending  of 
cheerfulness  and  gravity  rarely  met  with.*'  An  old  lady,  describing  him  as 
she  had  seen  him  alight  from  his  horse,  with  his  venerable  countecasee, 
and  his  lonjc  white  hair  han^rin^  over  his  shoulders,  said  he  seeme^i  to  her 
like  the  very  impersonation  of  an  old  Apostle.  Some  aged  people  in  my 
own  congregation  of  New  Loudon,  to  which,  when  vacant,  he.  for  many 
yean,  was  accustomed,  in  company  with  Dr.  Read  of  Wilmington,  to  admin- 
isler  the  Communion,  have  s(H>ken  to  me  of  the  grave  dignity  of  his  appear- 
aaee,  and  of  his  great  solemnity  in  the  pulpic.  The  writer  of  his  Memoir 
nys. — ^^  though  of  a  very  delicate  cvmstitucion.  by  a  remarkable  temperance 
ani  care,  he  attained  to  more  than  the  ordinarv  a;;e  of  man.'* 

Dr.  Latta  was  greatly  blessed  in  his  fimily.     Alout  the  year  1T«>^.  he 
married  at  IWp  Run  to  Miss  Mary  McCalli  of  that  congregation. — 
annt  cf  the  present  Rev.  William  Latta  MoOalla  of  Philadelphia.     She 
a  woman,  eminenl  lor  her  piety  and  amiability.  an*i  was  vuly  a  hel^ 
meet  for  the  man  of  Ood  to  whom  she  was  united.     She  continued  to  reside 
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«D  ike  hmHj  fiurm  at  OheBtaat  Lerel  nntil  Iier  duath,  wUoh  oeonned  Veb- 
fouj  22,  1810»  in  the  lixfty-sizili  year  of  her  age. 

They  were  the  parents  of  ton  children,  of  whom  eight  snryiyed  them.  Of 
tlieM»  four  were  sona,  who  all  entered  the  ministry. 

Hia  eldest  son,  Francis  Alison,  was  ordained  on  the  23d  of  NoyembeTy 
1786 ;  was  first  settled  at  Wilmington,  De.,  then  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and 
afterwards  at  Chestnut  Level, — his  father's  former  charge.  During  a  large 
pari  of  his  ministry,  he  also  employed  himself  as  a  teacher,  and  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  his  life,  in  that  way  alone.  In  this  department,  he  was  justly 
diatingnished,  and  indeed  there  were  few,  if  any,  in  his  day,  who  ezoelled 
him  as  a  classical  scholar.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  mind,  and  well  cultiyated, 
a  poet,  and  an  eloquent  pulpit  orator.  In  his  disposition  he  was  social  and 
amiable.  He  was  neyer  married.  He  died  April  21,  18M,  in  his  sixty- 
seventh  year,  having  served  in  the  ministry  nearly  as  long  as  his  father. 

His  second  son,  William ,  was  graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  17d4,  was  settled  as  a  pastor  over  the  united  Congregations  of 
Gtoeat  Valley  and  Charlestown,  in  Chester  County,  Pa.,  and  continued  to 
have  the  charge  of  those  Churches  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the 
19ih  of  February,  1847,  being  then  nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  and  in 
abont  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  pastorate.  He  was  idso  a  fine  scholar,  waa 
skilful  in  the  use  of  his  pen,  and  was  occasionally  occupied  in  teaching,. 
He  married  Miss  Mary  Loyd  of  the  Great  Valley,  who  died  about  the  same 
time  with  himself.  By  her  he  had  four  children,— -one  of  whom  is  now  the 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Waynesburg,  in  Chester  County. 
The  General  Assembly,  in  1847,  paid  a  tribute  to  his  memory,  by  speaking- 
of  him  as  ^'  one  of  the  venerable  fathers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church."  He. 
was  created  a  Doctor  of  Divinity  by  the  La  Fayette  College,  a  few  yeara 
before  his  death. 

The  third  son  of  Dr.  Latta  was  John  Etoing,  He  received  ordination 
on  the  18th  of  August,  1800,  and  was  the  pastor,  during  the  whole  of  his 
ministerial  life,  or  over  twenty-four  years,  of  the  united  Churches  of  New- 
castle and  Christiana,  in  the  State  of  Delaware.  For  a  number  of  years, 
he  had  charge  of  an  Academy  at  Newcastle,  and  several  distinguished  men 
were  educated  by  him.  An  obituary,  written  by  Dr.  Gilbert,  then  a  pastor 
at  Wilmington,  De.,  speaks  of  him  as  "  intelligent,  exemplary,  and  con- 
soientioas ;  attentive  to  the  afflicted  and  the  anxious,  a  man  of  enlarged 
news  and  liberal  feelings,  and  a  faithful,  clear  and  instructive  expounder 
of  the  word  of  God."  He  served  the  General  Assembly,  for  several  years, 
as  their  Permanent  Clerk,  and  was  honoured  with  other  important  offices  in 
the  Church.  He  was  married  to  Catharine  Van  Voorhies  of  Philadelphia, 
and  left  behind  him  two  sons  and  five  daughters,  who  all,  with  their  mother, 
still  survive.  He  died  on  the  26th  day  of  September,  1824,  in  his  fifty- 
second  year. 

The  following  are  his  publications : — A  Serious  and  affectionate  Address 
to  the  Citisens  of  the  United  States,  by  a  Society  lately  established  for  the 
suppression  of  vice  and  immorality.  A  Sermon  preached  on  a  day  reoom* 
mended  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States,  to  be  set  apart  for  Fasting,  Humiliation,  and  Prayer,  1808.  Christ's 
ministers,  watchmen  for  souls :  A  Sermon  delivered  before  the  General 
Aaaocialion  of  Connectieut,  1809.  A  Sermon  delivered  on  a  day  reeom- 
mended  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
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Staies  to  be  set  «ptrt  for  solemn  Tluuikigivuig  and  Pnyer,  1809.  A  8» 
mon  preached  on  a  day  reeommended  by  the  President  of  the  United  Stalss 
to  be  observed  as  a  day  of  Humiliation  and  Prayer.  1812.  A  Sermon 
preached  on  a  day  recommended  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
be  observed  as  a  day  of  Humiliation  and  Prayer,  1818.  A  Sermon  preached 
at  a  meeting  of  a  Committee  of  the  Presbytery  of  Newcastle,  and  also  at 
the  opening  of  the  Presbytery,  1814.  A  Sermon  preached  on  a  day  recoil 
mended  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  be  observed  as  a  day  cf 
Humiliation,  Fasting,  and  Prayer,  1815.  A  Sermon  preached  at  Newcastle, 
on  a  day  recommended  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  be  observed 
as  a  day  of  Public  Thanksgiving  and  Praise  to  God  for  the  Restoration  of 
Peace,  1815.  Ad  affectionate  and  earnest  Address  of  a  minister  to  the 
people  under  his  care,  on  the  important  subject  of  Practical  Religion :  with 
short  and  easy  Catechisms  for  children. 

The  youngest  son  of  Dr.  Latta,  bearing  his  own  name,  James^  was  set- 
tled, at  the  time  of  his  ordination,  April  3,  1811,  over  the  Congregation 
of  Upper  Octorora.  in  Chester  County,  Pa.,  where  he  continues  to  this  day. 
He  is  now  the  oldest  member  of  the  Newcastle  Presbytery.  His  oongre* 
gation  is  large  and  flourishing,  and  has  enjoyed  several  precious  revivals 
of  religion.  He  has  had  six  children,  of  whom  two  sons  and  two  daugh* 
ters  are  now  living.  Any  further  notice,  in  this  case,  would  be  unseemly, 
as  he  of  whom  I  write  still  lives. 

The  names  of  Dr.  Latta's  daughters  were  Mary,  Margaret,  Elizabeth^ 
and  Sarah,  The  first  throe  were  unmarried,  and  have  all  been  removed  by 
death  within  the  last  twelve  years.  They  were  intelligent,  valuable  women, 
sincerely  attached  to  the  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  they  were  pious  and 
useful  members.  The  youngest,  Sarah,  is  now  living,  and  is  the  wife  of 
Rev.  Thomas  Love,  of  Delaware  State. 

For  a  sketch  of  the  character  of  Dr.  Latta,  in  his  different  relations,  I 
depend  mainly  upon  the  •'  Memoir  "  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Dr. 
Martin,  already  referred  to,  and  the  reiuiniscenccs  of  Mr.  Scott,  the  vener- 
able elder  of  Chestnut  Level,  whose  name  I  have  before  mentioned. 

**  As  a  Teacher,^*  says  the  Memoir,  **  Dr.  Latta  was  remarkably  well 
qualified.  Without  severity,  he  had  the  faculty  of  governing  well.  He 
possessed  the  happy  talent  of  making  his  pupils  both  fear  and  love  him. 
They  witnessed  his  fidelity,  they  saw  his  concern  for  their  interests,  and 
they  reverenced  him  as  a  father.  As  a  scholar,  too,  he  had  few  equals :  hiS 
erudition  was  general  and  profound.  Such  were  his  known  abilities,  and 
such  his  reputation  as  an  instructer,  that  when  any  of  his  pupils  were  sent 
to  the  University  over  which  the  late  Dr.  Ewing  presided,  who  has  been  so 
deservedly  famed  as  a  scholar,  they  were  always  received  without  examiiMii< 
tion.  It  was  sufficient  to  know  they  had  received  their  education  with  Dr. 
Latta." 

**  As  a  man,*'  the  writer  of  the  Memoir  observes,  **  Dr.  Latta  was  traly 
amiable.  '  An  Israelite  indeed '  he  was,  '  in  whom  there  was  no  guile.*  Pos- 
sessing a  very  affectionate  heart,  he  was  a  steady,  sincere  and  futhfiil 
friend.  A  fund  of  good  sense  and  a  natural  cheerfulness  which  he  posseaeedy 
rendered  him  both  a  profitable  and  an  agreeable  companion.  His  ooovet^ 
sation  was  instructive  and  entertaining.  It  was  indeed  almost  impossible  to 
be  long  in  his  company  without  being  both  pleased  and  improved.  BoUi 
old  and  young  were  fond  of  hie  BOeiety.    When  paybg  a  visit  to  any  of  kii 
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people,  it  was  pleasing  io  see  the  youth  gather  around  him  to  enjoy  his  eon* 
TenatioB.  Though  by  his  deportment  he  always  inspired  a  reverence  for 
Ua  character,  yet  he  was  easy  of  access,  and  never  fidled  to  attract  the 
attcnUoD,  and  add  to  the  entertainment,  of  those  with  whom  ho  conversed.*' 
Mr.  Scott's  testimony  to  this  point  is  of  the  same  character. 

''As  a  Christian  and  minister^^^  the  memoir  testifies,  "he  was  exom- 
pUry  to  a  remarkable  degree.  He  was  an  ornament  to  religion,  and  his 
uniform  deportment  was  such  as  to  recommend  it  to  all  who  knew  him. 
When  cheerful,  there  was  nothing  of  levity  about  him ;  when  grave,  there 
was  no  austerity.  His  conduct  was  always  manly  and  dignified,  and  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  both  reverence  and  love.  The  Scriptures  were  the  rule  of 
his  life,  and  the  glory  of  God  the  end  for  whieh  he  lived.  Ho  was  conscien- 
tious in  the  discharge  of  every  duty.  And  with  such  dignity  did  he  sup- 
port the  sacred  office  which  he  bore,  that  there  was  scarce  ever  an  instance 
of  any  person  conducting  himself  profanely  or  rudely  in  his  presence.  The 
light  of  him  made  folly  blush,  and  vice  cover  its  head."  To  this  Mr.  Scott 
idds,  that  *'  he  was  a  man  fully  furnished,  both  by  nature  and  education, 
for  a  Oospel  minister  of  the  first  order ;  a  most  ardent  lover  of  the  Lord 
Jesos,  and  faithful  in  his  Master's  service  to  the  last." 

"As  a  preackert^^  too,  we  learn  from  the  memoir,  "he  was  highly  emi- 
nent. He  naturally  possessed  a  strong  and  penetrating  mind,  and  this  was 
well  furnished  by  reading  and  study.  His  style  of  writing  was  accurate, 
nervous,  and  often  elegant.  Though  it  was  evident  he  sought  not  after 
nfinement  in  his  composition,  yet  the  ornaments  and  graces  of  diction 
seemed  occasionally  to  force  themselves  upon  him.  In  the  pulpit,  he  pos- 
lessed  an  uncommon  gravity.  His  countenance  and  mien  bespoke  him  to 
be  the  man  of  Ood.  His  manner  was  plain  and  unaffected,  but  interesting 
and  impressive.  The  vein  of  good  sense  which  ran  through  all  his  preach- 
ing, and  evidently  flowed  from  a  heart  which  deeply  felt  all  that  he  said, 
powerfully  arrested  the  attention  of  his  hearers.  He  was  faithful  to  declare 
the  whole  counsel  of  God.  While  he  comforted  and  encouraged  true  Chris- 
tiana, he  held  up  to  sinners  a  glass  in  which  they  might  see  themselves  ; 
but,  in  addressing  them,  he  always  spoke  as  with  the  compassion  of  a  father. 
The  doctrines  of  Grace  were  the  burden  of  his  preaching.  On  them  he 
delighted  to  dwell,  and  his  manner  of  handling  them  was  peculiarly  inter- 
esting. His  whole  life  and  conversation  showed  how  near  he  lived  to  his 
Haater,  how  supremely  he  was  devoted  to  his  work,  and  how  much  he  was 
concerned  for  the  salvation  of  souls.  He  himself  lived,  and  endeavoured 
to  teach  others  to  live,  for  eternity.  Though  on  earth,  his  conversation 
was  in  Heaven.  Few  men  indeed  have  discovered  more  indifference  for 
amassing  the  wealth  of  this  world,  or  more  diligence  in  laying  up  treasures 
for  another.  Being  set  as  a  watchman  on  the  walls  of  Zion,  he  devoted 
himself  assiduously  to  his  trust.  He  was  willing  to  spend,  and  was  spent, 
in  his  Master's  service.  He  was  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season.  For 
upwards  of  forty  years  he  laboured  faithfully  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord." 

I  close  this  long  letter,  but  for  so  eminent  and  worthy  a  man,  oompara- 
tiTely  brief  sketch  of  his  life,  labours,  and  character,  with  a  copy  of  bis 
cfdtaph,  written  by  the  Rev.  William  Arthur*  of  Pequea. 

•  WtLLikM  Aamua  mi  born  In  Pteblt%  SooUMids  in  April*  1760*  indred  »  dawfaal  tdn- 
MUon  at  Kdlnlmrfh,  luid  wm  ordained  to  the  work  of  tlio  miniitij  at  Paiitoj.  In  179^  ha 
eaaa  to  thif  oovntiy;  and  haTlng  pwaahadi  for  fomi  tlme»  both  atilew  Toric  and  AUw^j^  ha 
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"  In  iBfliwf  of 

THE  BET.  DB.  JAMES  LATTA, 

Who  died  29th  Jannarj,  1801,  in  the  68th  year  of  hU  age. 

By  his  death,  todety  has  lost  an  invaluable  member; 

Beligion  one  of  Its  brightest  ornaments,  and  most  amiable  examples. 

His  genius  was  masterly,  and  his  literature  extensive. 

As  a  classical  scholar,  he  was  excelled  by  fbw. 

His  judgment  was  strong  and  penetrating; 

His  taste  correct,  his  style  nervous  and  elegant. 

In  the  pulpit  he  was  a  model. 

In  the  judicatures  of  the  Church,  distinguished  by  his  accuracy  and  predsioa 

After  a  life  devoted  to  his  Master's  service, 

He  rested  from  his  labours,  lamented  most  by  those  who  knew  his  worth. 

Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  iu  the  Lord  from  henceforth; 

Yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  f^m  their  labours. 

And  their  works  do  follow  them.'' 

With  respect  and  affection, 

Your  brother  in  JesoB, 

BOBEBT  P.  DTI  BOIS. 


-♦♦- 


ALEXANDER  McWHORTER,  D.  D.* 

1758—1807. 

Alexander  MoWhorteb  was  of  Scotch  extraction, — his  ancestors,  q» 
both  sides,  having  emigrated  from  Scotland  to  the  North  of  Ireland.  Both 
of  his  maternal  grandparents  lost  their  lives  in  the  great  Irish  massacre  of 
1641,  being  hanged  on  a  tree  before  their  own  door.  None  of  the  &milj 
survived  this  horrid  scene,  except  his  mother,  who,  being  an  infant  at  tha 
time,  was  saved  by  being  concealed  by  her  nurse.  Ilis  immediate  parentti 
Hugh  and  Jane  McWhortcr,  lived  in  the  County  of  Armagh,  where  hb 
father  was,  for  many  years,  a  linen  merchant.  Their  eldest  child,  whoM 
name  was  Alexa^ider^  was  distinguished  for  his  talents  and  piety,  and  spent 
two  years  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  with  an  intention  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  Gospel  ministry.  At  his  solicitation  the  family  removed  to 
America,  about  the  year  1730,  and  settled  in  the  County  of  Newcastle, 
De.,  where  his  father  was  an  extensive  farmer,  and  an  elder  of  the  church 
of  which  the  Rev.  John  Rodgers  (afterwards  Dr.  Rodgers  of  New  York), 
became  pastor.  Alexander  died  before  he  had  completed  his  studies ;  and 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  being  bom  about  a  month  after,  bore  his 
brother's  name. 

The  second  Alexander^  the  youngest  of  eleven  children,  was  bom  July 
15,  (0.  S.)  1734.  His  parents  being  eminently  pious  persons,  were  espe* 
cially  solicitous  for  his  moral  and  religious  welfare,  and  lost  no  opportunity 
of  impressing  early  upon  his  mind  the  great  truths  and  duties  of  Chris- 
tianity.    In  February,  1748,  when  he  was  in  hb  fourteenth  year,  his  ilaUier 

wtBt  to  PenDiylTaoia,  and  on  tho  6th  of  JaonarT,  1796,  wm  iaitallod  fiMlorof  tbo  Okvnh  la 
Pequofty  M  gaccenor  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robtrt  SmiUi.  Hia  rtUtion  with  thia  conmgiiAita  «M 
diMolved,  May  1,  1818.  After  this,  he  preMthed  a  few  months  in  Lancaster,  and  occMk^W 
supplied  hiff  former  ohaige.  In  1819,  ho  rsmoTod  to  Oineinnati:  and  wUle  tbero,  waa  aMasM 
with  an  affection  of  the  eye,  by  which  he  partially  lost  his  sight.  In  1825,  he  ramoTod  ttvm. 
Cincinnati  to  ZanesTille,  where  be  died  of  hemorrha|e  of  the  Innn  in  Febmaiyx  1927*  Be 
was  diitingidshed  ftr  Ids  eoaunoo  seofe aad  thnaacas  or  paipote,  aadlbr  tkt  brwi^,  poia^  aai 
•ffeetiTeMw,  of  hit  Mnnona. 
•  ChrWns  Fva.  Bern.— 4Heani'  Hist.  Tint  Ch.,  Kewarfc. 
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diady  leaYing  four  oUUren ;  and,  u  tbree  of  them  were  already  sotded  in 
Kortk  CaroUna,  their  mother,  in  the  following  automn,  removed  into  that 
ProYinoe,  aocompanied  by  Alexander,  who  left  his  paternal  estate  in  Dela- 
Vare,  under  the  care  of  a  guardian.  Here  he  became  most  deeply  impressed 
^rith  a  sense  of  his  sinfulness,  under  a  sermon  preached  by  the  Rev.  John 
Brown,  (I  suppose  of  Timber  Ridge,  Va.,)  and,  for  nearly  three  years,  he 
ms  well  nigh  overwhelmed  with  anxiety  and  distress.  After  remaining  in 
Carolina,  probably  between  two  and  three  years,  he  came  to  the  North  to 
raoeive  his  education  under  the  direction  of  his  guardian.  Having  studied 
br  a  short  time  at  a  school  in  the  village  of  Newark,  De.,  he  became  a 
ttember  of  Mr.  Finley's  famous  school  at  West  Nottingham,  Pa.;  and  it 
there  that  he  first  found  relief  from  the  spiritual  burden  that  had  so 
oppressed  him,  and  made  a  public  profession  of  his  faith  by  becoming 
»  member  of  Mr.  Finley's  church. 

He  remained  at  this  school  for  two  years.     In  May,  1756,  being  in  his^ 
twenty-second  year,  he  joined  the  Junior  class  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey, 
then  at  Newark,  though  removed  the  next  year  to  Princeton.     He  graduated 
in  the  autumn  of  1757, — a  few  days  after  the  lamented  death  of  President 
Burr. 

Just  as  he  was  about  returning  to  Carolina  to  visit  his  mother,  and  to 
■eek  her  counsel  in  regard  to  his  future  course  of  life,  he  was  met  by  the 
aflietive  intelligence  of  her  death  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  he  changed  his 
purpose,  and  immediately  commenced  the  study  of  Theology  under  the 
dIreelSon  of  the  Rev.  William  Tennent  of  Freehold.  Ho  was  licensed 
to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  in  August,  1758.  In 
(Mlober  following,  he  was  married  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Robert  Cumming 
ef  Freehold,  High  Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Monmouth,  and  a  relative  of 
Ua  instructer,  Mr.  Tennent.  They  had  five  children,  two  of  whom  entered 
the  profession  of  Law. 

The  Congregation  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  had  been  in  a  distracted  state  from 
the  time  of  Mr.  Burr's  dismission ;  and,  though  they  had  employed  several 
eandidates,  they  had  found  it  impossible  to  unite  upon  any  one  of  them.  It 
was  in  this  unhappy  state  of  things  that  Mr.  MeWhorter  went  among  them 
to  preach  in  June,  1759 ;  and  they  immediately  and  unitedly  resolved  to 
leeare  his  permanent  services.  He  had  been  previously  designated  by  th<*. 
Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  to  a  mission  among  his  friends  in 
North  Carolina  ;  and,  with  that  view,  he  was  ordained  by  his  Presbytery  at 
Oranberry,  on  the  4th  of  July.  But,  at  that  very  meeting  of  Presby- 
tery, Commissioners  from  Newark  appeared,  and  by  their  solicitations, 
seeooded  by  the  influence  of  Mr.  Tennent,  obtained  him  for  a  supply.  The 
reenli  was  that  he,  soon  after,  received  a  unanimous  call  to  become  their 
paetor,  and  was  installed  as  such  about  the  close  of  summer, — being  then 
twenty-five  years  of  age. 

In  1764,  the  Synod  renewed  his  appointment  to  the  mission  into  North 
Gerolina ;  but  though  this  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  visiting  his  friends^ 
after  n  separation  from  them  of  twelve  years,  it  came  very  near  costing  him 
hit  lift.  While  in  Carolina  he  was  attacked  with  a  bilious  fever  incident 
to  tka  olimate,  whieh  left  him  with  an  affection  of  the  lungs  which,  for  two 
yeavef  teemed  Ukely  to  have  a  fatal  issue.  But,  in  the  midst  of  this  scene 
of  aflietioDv  in  the  winter  of  1764-65,  he  was  permitted  to  hear  oC  «cl 
extensrre  revival  of  religion  in  his  own  oongr^tion.    In  i^ie  tn\VoiiVn% 

You  ni.  2r 
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gnnimer,  he  reoeived  a  call  from  the  nnited  OongregatioiiB  cxf  Ooiter  tad 
Poplar  Tent  in  North  Carolina;  which,  thongh  it  afforded  Urn  aa  oppar*  |ii 
tnnitj  to  settle  among  his  Other's  children  and  desoendanta,  he  thovgjtt  it 
hb  datj  to  decline.  In  1766,  he  was  induced  to  try  the  eifeet  upon  kb 
health  of  a  northern  journey;  and  that  journey,  extended  aa&raa  Boafen, 
proved  unexpectedly  the  means  of  his  entire  restoration.  And  fixNBt  Alt 
period,  his  health,  with  some  very  slight  exceptions,  eontinnad  vigonNB 
until  old  age. 

Shortly  after  his  return  from  Boston,  overtures  were  made  to  Yam  fnm 
the  congregation  in  that  town,  which  had  some  time  before  become  vaeaat 
by  the  death  of  his  brother-in-law,  the  Rev.  Alexander  finmming,  to 
become  their  pastor  ;  or  rather,  as  they  had  scruples  about  calling  a  aettlid 
minister, — to  resign  his  charge  at  Newark,  with  a  view  to  aceeptiiig  a  eaQ 
from  them ;  but  he  declined  the  preliminary  step,  and  the  matter  went  .no 
fiirther. 

In  1772,  a  second  revival  of  religion  commenced,  which  proved  efvn 
more  extensive  than  the  former,  and  continued  about  two  years. 

Mr.  McWhorter  partook  largely  of  the  sacrifices  and  hardships  attandnt 
on  the  American  Revolution.  In  1775,  he  was  appointed  by  Congreis  to 
visit  that  district  of  North  Carolina  in  which  he  had  been  before,  with  t 
view  to  do  what  he  could  to  bring  over  the  enemies  of  the  Rerolnlion  to 
the  American  cause ;  but  the  enterprise  seems  to  have  been,  on  the  whole, 
unsuccessful. 

In  1776,  he  was  honoured  with  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  by  the 
Corporation  of  Yale  College. 

In  the  following  winter,  when  the  prospects  of  the  American  cause  had 
become  the  darkest,  and  Washington  had  fled  through  New  Jersey  with  t 
handful  of  troops,  almost  ready  to  perish  from  starvation,  thia  patriotic 
minister  hastened  to  the  army  encamped  on  the  Pennsylvania  shore,  oppo- 
site Trenton,  to  concert,  with  the  Commander-in-chief,  meaanres  fot  the 
protection  of  the  State.  And  he  was  there  on  the  memorable  26th  of 
December,  when  the  American  troops  crossed  the  Delaware,  took  the  Hes- 
sians, and  thus  gave  a  new  direction  to  the  events  of  the  war. 

In  the  summer  of  1778,  at  the  solicitation  of  General  Knox,  he  eon- 
sented  to  become  Chaplain  of  his  brigade,  which  then  lay  with  the  Main 
army  at  White  Plains.  During  the  few  months  that  he  was  thus  employed, 
Washington  was  often  his  hearer,  and  he  was  often  Washington's  gnest. 
His  resignation  of  the  Chaplaincy  was  hastened  by  the  fact  that,  in  July  of 
that  year,  Mrs.  McWhorter  was  struck  with  lightning,  and  for  the  time 
was  left  without  any  symptom  of  life ;  and  though  she  recovered  her  aensei 
after  a  few  hours,  the  shock  to  her  constitution  was  such  that  her  husband 
felt  it  necessary  that  he  should  return  home  earlier  than  he  would  otherwise 
have  done,  to  attend  to  the  concerns  of  his  family. 

In  November  of  this  year,  he  received  a  call  from  the  Congregational 
Church  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  to  become  their  pastor.  This  call  he  wss 
somewhat  inclined  to  accept,  and  kept  it  under  consideration  till  Febroarj 
following ;  but  the  state  of  his  family,  and  the  critical  situation  of  Charies* 
ton,  then  threatened  with  invasion,  finally  determined  him  to  decline  it. 

The  next  summer,  (1779,)  he  received  a  call  from  the  Congregation  of 

€lharlotte,  Mecklenburg  County,  N.  C,  to  become  their  paator,  and  ai  the 

0»me  time  an  invitation  from  the  Trustees  of  Charlotte   Academy,  to 
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booome  the  Presideni  of  that  infldtation.  The  promising  oharaoier  of  this 
ia&iki  ■eninary ;  the  &et  that  it  was  situated  among  his  relations ;  and  in  a 
pari  of  the  ooontry  supposed  to  be  comparatively  secure  from  hostile  inTSr 
skm ;  in  eonneotion  with  the  fiict  that  his  salary,  owing  to  the  deranged 
slate  of  his  congregation,  had  become  insufficient  for  the  support  of  his 
fimily, — ^led  him  to  think  that  it  was  his  duty  to  accept  the  cidl ;  and  his 
eongregation  did  not  feel  at  liberty,  under  existing  circumstances,  to  oppose 
his  removal.  Hb  pastoral  relation  to  the  church  was  accordingly  dissolved, 
and  in  October  following,  he  took  his  leave  of  Newark,  amidst  the  warmest 
IsslaiDonies  of  affection  and  regret  from  hb  afflicted  people. 

This  removal,  however,  proved  any  thing  else  than  a  fortunate  affair. 
Seaieely  was  he  settled  in  his  new  habitation,  when  the  army  of  ComwaUis, 
seooring  the  country,  entered  Charlotte,  and  compelled  him  to  fly  with  his 
fiiBuly  for  safety.  On  his  return,  he  found  that  his  library,  and  furniture, 
ind  idmost  every  thing  that  hB  possessed,  had  been  sacrificed.  Apprehend- 
mg  fiuiher  attacks  from  the  enemy,  he  determined  again  to  set  his  face 
towards  the  North ;  and,  accordingly,  in  the  autumn  of  1780,  he  came  with 
his  family  to  Abbgton,  Pa.,  where  he  engaged  to  preach  for  the  winter.  The 
people  of  Newark,  hearing  of  his  misfortunes,  invited  him  to  make  them  a 
visU, — which  he  did  in  February,  1781.  Soon  after,  they  sent  him  a  regn- 
lar  eall,  in  consequence  of  which  he  returned  in  April  with  his  family;  and, 
though  he  was  never  reinstalled,  he  acted  as  pastor  of  the  Congregation  till 
his  death. 

Ib  the  summer  of  1783,  the  Trustees  of  Washington  Academy,  in  Somer- 
set County,  Md.,  offered  him  the  Presidency  of  that  institution,  with  a 
liberal  salary.  But,  though  the  institution  was  specially  designed  for  the 
ednoation  of  young  men  for  the  ministry,  and  was  in  a  part  of  the  country 
where  there  was  a  wide  field  for  ministerial  labour,  yet  such  was  his  attaoh- 
Bent  to  his  Congregation,  especially  in  view  of  the  then  recent  proofr  of 
their  affectionate  regard,  that  he  scarcely  felt  at  liberty  even  to  consider  the 
application. 

In  1784,  another  revival  of  religion  occurred  in  connection  with  his 
labours,  which  continued  also  two  years.  Into  this  revival  he  entered  with 
extraordinary  interest, — preaching  not  only  on  the  Sabbath,  but  several 
limes  in  the  week,  and  spending  a  part  of  almost  every  day  in  catechising, 
visiting  from  house  to  house,  and  holding  private  religious  meetings. 

Dr.  McWhorter  was  one  of  those  eminent  men  who,  in  1788,  had  the 
prinoipal  agency  in  settling  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  forming  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  States ;  and  in  trans- 
ferring the  authority  of  the  highest  judicatory  from  the  Synod  to  the  Oen- 
erml  Assembly,  which  met  first  in  May,  1789.  When  a  Board  of  Trustees 
iar  the  General  Assembly  was  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, ten  years  afterwards,  he  was  named  in  the  Charter  as  one  of  the 
Board ;  and  he  continued  to  hold  this  trust  until  1803,  when  the  infirmi- 
ties of  age  induced  him  to  resign  it. 

In  1796,  another  revival  of  religion  occurred  in  his  congregation,  by 
means  of  which  thirty  or  forty  were  added  to  the  church.     In  1802,  there 
was  yet  another,  and  the  last,  revival  under  his  ministry,  which  continoed 
two  years ;  during  which  a  hundred  and  forty  were  admitted  to  oommnnion 
leiido  tlMise  that  were  received  from  other  ehvrdies. 
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After  the  bnrniDg  of  the  Princeton  College  ed^be  in  1802,  Dr.  MoWhor- 
ter  was  requested  by  the  Tmstees  of  that  institution  to  yint  New  Englaad,  to 
solicit  contributions  in  aid  of  erecting  a  new  building.  Su^  was  the  interest 
that  ho  felt  in  the  welf&re  of  the  College,  that,  notwithstanding  the  infirmi* 
ties  of  age  were  upon  him,  he  cheerfully  undertook  the  mission^  and  wai 
able,  in  due  time,  to  make  a  report,  creditable  alike  to  his  own  sagaoilj  and 
perseverance,  and  to  the  liberality  of  the  people  of  New  England. 

The  following  beautiful  incident  in  Dr.  McWhorter's  life  was  rdated,  if 
I  mistake  not,  by  the  Doctor  himself,  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Miller  of  Prineetoo, 
who  thus  communicated  it  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Murray  of  EliiabethtowB  :*- 

'*  After  an  absence  of  many  years  from  his  native  place,  he  resolved,  i 
little  before  his  death,  to  visit  once  more  the  spot  on  which  he  was  bom. 
In  his  little  carriage,  driven  by  a  coloured  servant,  he  went,  by  slow  stages, 
from  his  home  in  Newark  to  his  early  home  in  Delaware.  Driving  up  to 
Uie  door  of  the  house  in  which  he  was  bom, — now  old  and  dilapidated,  he 
asked  a  woman  who  came  to  the  door,  who  lived  there.  Being  answered, 
he  again  asked,  who  lived  there  before  thern.  Having  received  a  reply,  he 
again  asked,  *  who  lived  there  before  them  V  The  woman  could  not  teU. 
He  then  asked  if  she  had  ever  heard  of  a  family  who  once  lived  thMe  by 
the  name  of  McWhorter?  *•  What  name,  did  you  say  ?' — said  the  woman. 
*  McWhorter,'  replied  the  Doctor.  '  I  never  heard  of  such  a  fiunily,'  said 
she.  He  then  drove  to  a  neighbouring  house,  where  his  uncle,  a  brother 
of  his  father,  used  to  live.  He  asked  the  same  questions,  and  reeeived  tiie 
samo  answers.  Returning  to  the  house  of  his  birth,  he  left  his  carriage, 
and  asked  for  a  tumbler,  saying, — *  there  is  one  place  here  that  knows  me, 
and  that  I  know.'  And,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  his  servant,  he  hobbled  to 
a  spring  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  from  which  he  used  to  drink,  when  a 
boy.  He  stood  over  it  for  some  time,  and  drank  of  its  waters,  until  he 
could  dnnk  no  more.  He  then  hobbled  back  to  his  carriage,  repeating 
these  words,  as  he  entered  it, — the  tears  streaming  from  his  eyes, — 'The 
places  that  now  know  us,  will  know  us  no  more  forever.' " 

On  the  evening  of  the  25th  of  December,  1806,  he  received  an  injury 
from  a  fall,  from  which  he  never  recovered.  In  February  following,  whra 
the  dissolution  of  his  aged  wife  was  manifestly  approaching,  and  he  was 
himself  rapidly  sinking  under  manifold  infirmities,  one  of  his  sons  died  so 
suddenly  that  his  parents,  though  in  the  neighbourhood,  were  not  apprised 
ot  his  illness  till  they  heard  of  his  death.  But  ho  behaved  with  the  most 
serene  and  dignified  composure  under  the  trial.  On  the  2d  of  April  follow- 
ing,  the  beloved  companion  of  his  life  finished  her  course  with  all  the 
tokens  of  childlike  piety ;  and  this  affliction  he  endured,  like  that  which 
had  preceded  it,  in  the  spirit  of  unqualified  submission  and  humble  trust. 
Nothing  now  remained  but  to  make  the  immediate  arrangements  for  his 
own  departure.  He  sent  an  affectionate  farewell  to  his  brethren  of  the 
Presbytery ;  distributed  his  volumes  of  Sermons  among  his  children,  grand- 
children, and  other  relatives,  and  gave  directions  in  respect  to  his  funerak 
He  lingered,  in  the  utmost  patience,  and  sometimes  in  the  triumphs  of  a 
rapturous  faith,  till  the  20th  of  July,  1807,  when  he  gently  passed  away  to 
the  better  world.  His  Funeral  Sermon  was  preached  by  his  oolleague,  the 
Bev.  Edward  D.  Griffin,  and  was  published. 

Dr.  McWhorter  published  a  Sermon  on  the  blessedness  of  the  libonii 
1T06;  and  two  octavo  volumes  of  Sermons,  1803. 
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FROM  THE  HON.  JACOB  BURMST, 

JVDQE  or  TBB  SVFUBIUB  OOTTBT  OF  OHIO. 

GxHCiiivjLTi,  September  29, 1848 

Ber.  and  dear  Sir :  You  ask  me  for  my  recollections  of  the  Bey.  Dr.  McWhort«r. 
One  of  my  jery  earliest  recollections  of  any  body  or  any  thing,  is  the  oiTect  that 
was  produced  on  my  mind,  by  seeing  that  venerable  man  in  the  pulpit,  in  the 
darieal  robes^and  large  full  wig,  worn  by  the  clergy  of  that  day.  I  knew  him 
wiill,  both  in  the  pulpit  and  out  of  it,  as  I  was  growing  up,  and  I  am  glad,  6?€ii 
at  this  late  period  of  my  life,  to  testify  my  veneration  for  his  character. 

Dr.  McWhorter  was  grave  and  dignified  in  his  deportment — though  far  from 
being  stern  or  repulsive,  ho  seldom  indulged  in  any  very  decided  expressions  of 
merriment.  His  temper  was  naturally  quick,  but  was  under  such  habitual  con- 
trol that  the  tendency  to  irritability  was  not  often  discovered,  even  by  those  who 
were  most  frequently  in  his  company.  His  talents  were  much  above  mediocrity. 
He  was  a  good  classical  scholar,  and  as  a  preacher,  was  among  the  most  popular 
of  his  day. 

The  trait  of  character  for  which  he  was  perhaps  most  distinguished  was  pru- 
teiee.  In  the  discharge  of  his  duty  to  his  congregation,  individually  as  well  as 
eolleetively,  he  showed  himself  at  once  very  wise  and  very  successful.  Such  was 
the  eonfidenoe  they  reposed  in  him,  that  when  they  found  themselves  involved  in 
any  diiBculty,  they  were  almost  sure  to  apply  to  him  for  advice,  and  the  cooive 
be  reeommended,  scarcely  ever  failed  to  secure  the  desired  result. 

Daring  his  unusually  long  ministry  at  Newark,  controversies  among  the  mem- 
bers of  his  church  occasionally  arose,  which  sometimes  became  widely  extended, 
and  were  carried  on  with  no  inconsiderable  warmth.  On  such  occasions,  each, 
party  resorted  to  the  Doctor  for  counsel;  and  although,  in  some  cases,  it  appeared 
impossible  to  interpose,  without  giving  offence  to  one  side  or  the  other,  yet  his 
great  practical  wisdom  always  enabled  him  to  get  through  the  difficulty  without 
losing  the  confidence  of  cither  party. 

I  will  mention  two  occurrences  which,  though  not  important  in  themselyes, 
may  throw  some  light  on  the  Doctor's  general  character.  • 

A  young  respectable  girl  of  his  congregation  fell  violently  in  love  with  one  of 
her  associates,  who,  unfortunately,  did  not  reciprocate  her  affection,  and  wbe 
therefore,  very  naturally,  was  not  disposed  to  marry  her.  In  the  bitterness  of 
her  disappointment,  she  repaired  to  her  minister  for  advice  and  assistanoe. 
After  hearing  her  story,  he  made  a  visit  to  the  young  man,  to  ascertain  the  ikets 
of  the  case,  and  was  convinced  that  the  young  lady  had  no  just  claims  on  him,  nor 
any  grounds  of  complaint  against  him.  This  result  he  communicated  to  her; 
and  at  the  same  time  advised  her  to  banish  the  subject  from  her  mind  and  forget 
him.  This  she  declared  was  impossible.  On  a  subsequent  visit,  she  intimated 
to  the  Doctor  a  determination  to  put  an  end  to  her  existence.  He  very  promptly 
replied,  **  Why  Rhoda,  I  admire  your  courage — it  is  the  best  thing  you  can  do  i 
and  I  advise  you  not  to  put  it  off  a  single  hour,  lest  you  should  change  yonr 
mind.  Gome,  my  chaise  is  at  the  door;  I  will  take  you  to  the  river  immediately, 
and  see  that  the  work  is  thoroughly  done."  She  thanked  the  Dootor  for  his 
proffered  kindness,  but  on  the  whole,  thought  she  had  better  not  just  then  avail 
herself  of  it. 

The  other  circumstance  to  which  I  referred,  took  place  very  soon  after  Dr« 
Griffin  became  associated  with  him  as  colleogue  pastor.  There  was  a  very  pioof. 
man  belonging  to  the  congregation,  with  whom  I  was  personally  acquainted, 
who  had  not  formally  joined  the  church,  on  account  of  some  doubts  which  agitated 
his  mind,  but  which  I  forbear  to  state,  lest  I  might  do  it  incorrectly.  While 
this  obstade  existed,  his  infiint  child  was  taken  violently  ill,  dnhni^  Wiia  Xsan^^ 
rarj  absence  of  Dr.  McWhorter.     The  distressed  &ther,  who  iiuAkiiodL  \a  iSlua 
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opinion  that  baptism  was  essential  to  salvation,  sent  for  Dr.  Griffln,  and  requested 
him  to  baptize  the  child,  which  he  declined  to  do,  on  the  ground  that  neither  of 
the  parents  was  a  member  of  the  church;  and  he  persisted  in  this  r^usal,  regard- 
less of  the  entreaties  and  tears  of  the  father,  till  the  infant  expired,  onbaptised. 
Dr.  Griffin  was  himself  deeply  agitated  and  distressed, — fearing  that  he  might 
have  done  wrong.  In  that  state  of  mind,  he  called  on  his  renermble  colleague 
immediately  after  his  return,  and  having  stated  the  case,  asked  him  what  he  would 
have  done  in  the  same  circumstances.  *'  Why,"  siid  Dr.  McWhorter,  "  it  is 
very  likely  that  I  should  have  baptiaeed  the  child  first,  and  then  have  examined  the 
subject  to  satisfy  my  mind  whether  I  had  done  right  or  not."  I  mention  this  as 
an  illustration  of  the  strength  and  tenderness  of  his  sympathies. 

Very  respectfully  your  firiend, 

J.  BURHET. 


PROM  THE  REV.  AARON  CONDICT. 

Hahovkb,  N.  J.,  April  15, 1860. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir :  My  acquaintance  with  Dr.  McWhorter  began,  when  I  was 
about  sixteen  years  of  age.  I  was  at  that  time  placed  in  the  Grammar  School, 
as  it  was  then  called,  which  he  had  commenced  with  the  view  of  aiding  in  the 
support  of  his  family,  during  the  hard  times  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  then  in 
ptogress.  My  respect  and  affection  were  at  once  awakened  towards  him,  and 
continued  ever  afterwards.  There  was  a  noble  manliness  in  his  cotmtenanoe, 
person,  and  movements,  which  could  not  fail  to  impress  me  favourably. 

As  a  teacher,  I  was,  from  the  first,  greatly  delighted  with  him.  He  was 
remarkably  a  man  of  order  and  method.  He  was  so  communicative, — iinparted 
instruction  with  so  much  ease,  and  was,  in  all  respects,  so  paternal,  that  I  eon- 
sidered  it  a  high  privilege  to  be  under  his  instruction.  He  really  impressed  me 
with  the  idea  that  he  knew  almost  every  thing.  To  meet  the  difitodty  of  pro- 
curing books  suitable  for  such  a  school,  he  wrote  for  his  pupils,  with  his  own 
hand,  treatises  on  several  of  the  sciences. 

As  a  preacher,  Dr.  McWhorter  was  plain,  instructive,  practical.  His  dis- 
courses in  the  pulpit  were  generally  written  out.  His  language  was  correct, 
impressive,  and  often  pathetic.  His  prayers  in  public  were  scarcely,  if  at  aU, 
less  correct  in  language,  than  his  sermons.  There  was  much  in  his  manner  that 
was  expressive  of  sincerity  and  fervour.  His  devotional  exercises  were  uni- 
ibrmly  very  appropriate,  and  always  characterized  by  becoming  brevity.  I 
aeferknew  him  &il  to  recognise  very  particularly  Christ  Jesus  as  the  only  gronnd 
snd  medium  of  acceptance  with  a  holy  God  for  sinful  man.  Though  liis  style 
of  delivery  was  dignified  and  agreeable,  he  did  not  abound  in  action.  But  I 
well  remember  one  gesture, — a  certain  motion  of  his  right  arm,  which,  in  oon- 
neotion  with  his  expressive  countenance,  often  gave  great  effect  to  what  he 
tttlered. 

Dr.  McWhorter  was  distinguislied  as  a  constant  and  punctual  attendant  on 
the  Judicatories  of  the  Church.  It  was  a  rare  thing  for  him  to  be  absent  from 
any  meeting  of  Presbytery  or  Synod ;  and  when  he  accepted  an  appointment  as 
delegate  to  the  General  Assembly,  I  never  knew  him  fail  of  fulfilling  it.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  whenever  he  entered  a  meeting  of  a  church  judicatory,  i(  was  his 
ebjeet,  so  fiir  as  he  could  do  it  without  trespassing  on  the  rights  of  others,  to 
secure  a  seat  where  he  could  best  9€e  as  well  as  keavj  both  the  Moderator  and  the 
aembers  who  might  have  occasion  to  speak;  and  when  seated,  his  attention 
seemed  never,  for  a  moment,  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  business  in  hand.  He 
WIS  always  ready  to  express  his  own  views  of  any  subject  that  might  arise,  at 
1^  ffoptr  time;  but  conld  neier  be  charged  with  occupying  the  time  of  Uie  jodi- 
mioijr  OBJMCSSSsriljy  bj  siChyr  too  fitequenl  or  too  long  speeches.    No  man«  it 
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ippeand  to  iim,  knew  better  than  he»  what  to  saj,  when  to  saj  it,  and  when  to 
ilop.  He  WM  eminentlj  respected  bj  the  Presl^yteriMi  Church  at  Ui|^,  and 
tluui  once  had  the  moat  important  public  aeryioea  entrusted  to  him.  * 

I  am,  mj  dear  Sir, 

Very  truly  yours, 

AARON  GONDIGT. 


-#•- 


JOHN  STRAIN  * 

1759—1774. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  though  few  mlDisters  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  enjoyed  a  higher  reputation  than  John  Strain,  during  his  life- 
time, yet  almost  every  memorial  of  him  has  perished ;  and,  after  having 
diligently  explored  every  probable  source  of  information  concerning  him,  I 
have  found  it  impossible  to  construct  a  continuous  narrative  of  his  life. 
ben  the  time  and  place  of  his  birth  arc  not  known.  The  first  that  we  hear 
of  him  is,  his  being  graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1757.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  he  studied  Theology  under  the  Bev.  Dr.  Finley ; 
bst  the  fact,  if  it  be  one,  is  not,  I  believe,  satisfactorily  ascertained.  He 
WM  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Newcastle  on  the  29th  of  May, 
1759 ;  and  was  ordained  sine  tituloj  by  the  same  Presbytery,  in  1761.  He 
settled  as  pastor  of  the  Churches  of  Chanceford  and  Slate  Kidgc,  York 
County,  Pa.  Such  was  his  popularity  as  a  preacher,  that,  after  the  death 
of  Gilbert  Tennent,  he  was  called  to  succeed  him  as  pastor  of  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Philadelphia ;  but  so  strong  was  the  attachment  exist- 
ing between  him  and  his  congregations,  that  he  was  unwilling  to  leave 
them,  and  therefore  declined  the  call.     He  died  on  the  21st  of  May,  1774. 

The  following  estimate  of  Mr.  Strain's  character  as  a  preacher  was  fur- 
oiahed  me  by  the  Rev.  Archibald  Alexander,  D.  D.: — 

**  The  Rev.  John  Stbain  was  a  preacher  of  uncommon  power  and  success. 
Dia  manner,  as.  I  have  heard  from  some  who  attended  on  his  ministry,  was 
urAilly  solemn.  Many  were  awakened  under  his  pungent  and  searching  dis- 
Bonrses;  and  his  method  of  dealing  with  those  who  came  to  him  under  concern 
gf  mind,  was  thought  to  be  very  singular  at  that  time.  He  would  authorita- 
tively f  xhort  them  to  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  would  then  torn 
iway  from  them.  Sometimes,  after  preaching  to  the  people,  and  offering  Christ 
to  them  earnestly,  when,  after  the  benediction,  they  were  going  out  of  the  house, 
\m  would  rise  up,  and  cry  out  in  the  most  heart-piercing  tone  of  inquiry — 
'  What !  are  you  going  away  without  receiving  Christ  into  your  hearts  ?' 

**  His  plan  of  preaching  was  to  represent  to  the  sinner  his  ruined  condition, 
nd  then  urge  him  by  every  solemn  and  tender  entreaty  immediately  to  close  in 
ifith  the  offers  of  mercy  through  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  I  have  often  heard 
Bogfa  Weir,  who  was  a  subject  of  grace  under  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Strain,  repeat 
aliole  sermons  which  he  had  heard  him  preach.  His  opinion  was  that  he  had 
iitvar  heard  any  preacher  equal  to  him ;  and  especially  in  the  earnest  and  tender 
baaeediing  of  sinners  to  be  reconciled  to  God. 

•  MSB.  from  RfT.  Arebnmld  AhxMndw,  D.  D.,  and  Bev.  Biiftiaid^%\ri^. 
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"Mr.  Strain  was  near-aightad,  and  of  a  T«ry  grava  ani  nkgiK  aapict.  4* 
anaedota  haa  baen  relatad  of  Mm  and  the  Bar.  Oaoiga  DuUM,  D^  D^  for  ^ 
truth  of  whioh  I  cannot  rondi;  but  I  will  rdata  H  aa  I  have hmid  il,  aoMa  iiia 
characteristic  of  the  men : — At  the  Synod  (the  old  Synod)  of  Philaddphiaa 
Mr.  Strain  acted  as  Clerk.  One  day,  when  be  dined  with  Dr.  Dul&aldy  who 
was  fond  of  a  jest,  the  latter  slipped  into  the  coat  pocket  of  the  fbrmer,  in  which 
he  had  various  papers  of  tlie  Synod,  a  pack  of  cards,  loosely  rolled  up  in  a 
paper.  When  they  returned  to  the  church,  and  the  session  was  opened,  Stiam 
arose  to  read  some  paper  or  report,  and  thrusting  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  drew 
out  the  pack  of  cards,  which,  being  loose,  were  scattered  on  the  table  and  floor. 
Doffield  of  course  enjoyed  the  fun.  But  Strain,  no  how  embarrassed,  but  with 
awful  solemnity,  looking  at  Dr.  D.,  said, — '  When  I  see  that  man  in  the  pulpit, 
I  am  so  delighted  and  edified  with  his  preaching,  that  I  feel  as  if  he  ought  neier 
to  come  out;  but  when  I  see  his  levity  out  of  the  pulpit,  I  am  disposed  to  think 
that  he  should  never  enter  it  again.'  '* 

The  late  Dr.  Samuel  Martin,  who  ministered  to  the  people,  who,  in  yooth, 
had  heard  Mr.  Strain,  writes  thus  of  him: — 

''He  was  of  fervent  piety,  great  zeal,  and  ardour:  he  could  reach  the  pas- 
sions by  bursts  of  feeling  and  piety, — unexpectedly  shooting  aside  of  his  sub- 
ject, and  taking  his  hearers  unaware  with  a  frightftd  or  a  raptorona 
tion.  His  subject  could  enchain  him  no  longer  than  it  could  hare  eflbct: 
it  fkiled,  he  tried  a  new  expedient.  He  was  loved  by  many;  bat  flome,  dif- 
jdeased  with  his  fervour,  left  his  ministry.  All  concurred  in  the  beliaf  thai  fai 
was  a  man  of  great  intimacy  with  his  Qod  and  Saviour." 

Dr.  Hodge  in  his  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Oharch  says : — 

"  John  Strain  is  still  remembered  as  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  impresidfe 
isters  our  Church  has  ever  produced.'' 


-♦♦- 


JOHN  EWING,  D.  D. 

1759—1802. 

FROM  THE  REV.  SAMUEL   MILLER,  D.  D. 

Princeton,  February  18, 1848. 

Bev.  and  dear  Brother :  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  contribute  the  least  efibrt 
toward  the  erection  of  an  humble  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  Rey.  Dr. 
John  Ewino,  late  Provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  whom  I 
well  knew,  and  whom  I  have  much  reason,  on  a  variety  of  aocoiuita,  to 
remember  with  veneration  and  love. 

He  was  a  native  of  Maryland.  He  was  born  in  the  township  of  Notting* 
ham,  in  Cecil  County,  in  what  is  now  that  State,  on  the  22d  day  of  Jane, 
1782.  Of  his  ancestors  little  is  known.  They  emigrated  from  Ireland  at 
an  early  period  of  the  settlement  of  our  country,  and  fixed  themselTee  od 
the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna,  near  to  the  spot  on  which  he  was  bom.  His 
father  was  in  circumstances  which  enabled  him  to  give  his  five  sons  as  good 
an  education  as  the  state  of  the  Colonies  with  respect  to  schools  could  then 
well  furnish.  After  the  first  elementary  school  to  whioh  he  was  sent,  he 
was  placed  at  the  Academy  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  Alison,  an  eminent 
Pieabjierian  clergyman,  who  had  emigrated  from  Ireland,  and  who  was 
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gnttlj  diftiogoiBliad  fot  hk  alaBsical  litenitiire,  and  who  beoame  instm* 
■ntol  in  forming  a  number  of  excellent  scholan  in  the  Middle  OolomeiA 
ffii  literary  inatitation  at  New  London,  in  Pennajlvania,  was  long  eele- 
bmfted.  There  young  Ewing  passed  the  usual  course  of  study  ;  and,  after 
completing  it,  remained  three  years  longer  in  the  Academy  as  a  Tutor; 
direoting  special  attention  to  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  mathe- 
matical in  all  which  he  was  eminent  through  life. 

In  1754  ho  became  a  member  of  the  Collego  of  New  Jersey,  then  looated 
•t Newark,  under  the  Presidency  of  the  Rey.  Mr.  Burr;  and,  as  he  was  so 
fiff  advanoed  and  matured  in  the  principal  studies  of  the  College,  he  was 
paduated  at  the  annual  Commencement  of  the  same  year.  At  the  same 
tine  he  was  the  principal  instructor  in  the  grammar  school,  which  was  eon* 
Mtted  with  the  College,  and  spent  a  portion  of  almost  every  day  in 
intmcting  others  in  the  languages  and  mathematics.  In  1756,  he  was 
dwaon  Tutor  in  the  College  in  which  he  had  been  graduated,  and  continued  in 
tkat  station  two  full  years,  enlarging  and  maturing  his  knowledge.  During 
tkia. course  of  service  as  a  Tutor,  he  removed  with  the  College  from  Newark 
to  Princeton,  which  removal  took  place  in  1757.  In  pursuing  the  study  of 
Iheology,  he  returned  to  his  former  teacher  and  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Aliaon,  and  was  subsequently  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  Newcastle.  At  the  age  of  twenty-six,  before  he  undertook  the 
pastoral  charge,  he  was  selected  to  instruct  the  philosophical  classes  in  the 
College  of  Philadelphia,  during  the  absence  of  the  Provost,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Smith.  While  thus  employed,  he  received,  in  the  year  1759,  a  unanimous 
ttJil  from  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  to 
become  their  Pastor.  This  call  he  accepted,  and  was  ordained  to  the  work 
of  the  ministry,  and  installed  as  their  Pastor,  in  the  course  of  that  year. 

About  this  time,  Mr.  Ewing  formed  a  matrimonial  connection  with  Miss 
I¥«.nnAh  Sergeant,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Jonathan  Sergeant,  Esq.,  of 
Princeton, — a  lady  of  great  beauty  and  domestic  excellence,  with  whom  he 
lived  in  happy  union  more  than  forty  years,  and  who  survived  him  a  number 
of  years. 

In  1773,  Mr.  Ewing  was  commissioned,  with  the  consent  of  his  congre- 
gation, in  company  with  Dr.  Hugh  Williamson,  late  a  member  of  Congress 
from  North  Carolina,  to  solicit  contributions  in  Great  Britain  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Academy  of  Newark,  in  Delaware.  His  high  reputation  in  his 
own  country,  together  with  the  ample  supply  of  letters  which  he  took  with 
Um,  gave  him  access  to  a  number  of  men  eminent  in  Church  and  State,  in 
Great  Britain,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  formation  of  a  number  of 
aoqnaintances  and  friendships,  which  were  highly  interesting  to  him,  and, 
in  aome  cases,  valuable,  as  long  as  he  lived.  He  seems  to  have  made  a 
deep  impression,  especially  in  North  Britain,  in  favour  of  American  charaoter. 
The  cities  of  Glasgow,  Montrose,  Dundee,  and  Perth,  presented  to  him  their 
fiwedom ;  and  from  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  of  which  Dr.  Robertson 
wu  then  the  Principal,  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  Dr. 
Robertson,  in  presenting  this  diploma,  declared  that  he  had  never  before 
eonforred  a  degree  with  greater  pleasure.  At  this  time  the  contest  between 
th0  Colonies  and  the  mother  country  was  beginning  to  be  serious.  It  was, 
of  eourae,  the  theme  of  much  conversation  while  he  was  in  England.  He 
had  frequent  interviews  with  ihe  Prime  Minister,  Lord  North,  and  with  all 
tiM  intelligenee  of  one  recently  from  the  Colonies,  and  with  all  the  firmness 
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and  ntl  of  an  aidant  Whig,  he  warned  his  Loidahip  agakut  the  ptmaeitioa 
of  the  oontesty  and  eonfidently  predicted  its  issne ;  hut  withcwt  effsei. 

Bnt  the  narrative  which  Dr.  Ewing,  after  his  retom  to  Ameriea,  w« 
wont  to  give  with  most  graphic  interest,  was  that  of  his  first  intarriew  wllh 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Johnson,  at  the  table  of  Mr.  Dilly,  the  wealthy  and  ho^ 
pitable  Bookseller  of  London.  Dr.  Johnson,  it  is  well  known,  was  nsisit 
against  the  Colonies;  had  written  a  popular  pamphlet  against  their  daias; 
and  heaped  upon  them  and  their  advocates  the  coarsest  abnse.  BIr.  Dilly, 
in  inviting  Dr.  Ewing  to  dinner,  apprized  him  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  to  bt 
of  the  party,  and  cautioned  him  against  contradicting  or  opposing  the  grost 
literary  despot.  During  the  dinner  the  contest  with  America  bncswe  the 
sabject  of  animated  conversation.  Dr.  Ewing,  the  only  American  preasnl, 
being  appealed  to,  began,  with  his  usual  frankness,  to  defend  the  Colonks. 
Dr.  Johnson,  looking  at  him  with  sternness,  said,  **  What  do  fou  know,  Sir, 
on  that  subject  ?"  Dr.  Ewing  calmly  replied  that,  having  resided  in  Amefisa 
all  his  life,  he  thought  himself  qualified  to  form  and  to  express  opinions  on 
the  situation  and  claims  of  the  country.  Dr.  Johnson's  feelings  were  ronssd. 
The  epithets  of  rebels  and  scoundrels  were  pretty  liberally  applied  to  ths 
population  of  the  Colonies.  At  length  Johnson  rudely  said,  *'  Sir,  what 
do  you  know  in  America  ?  You  never  read.  Ton  have  no  books  there." 
*^ Pardon  me.  Sir,"  replied  Dr.  Ewing,  *'we  have  read  the  RmmkUf.* 
This  civility  instantly  pacified  him  ;  and,  after  the  rest  of  the  eompany  had 
retired,  he  sat  with  Dr.  Ewing  until  midnight,  in  amiable,  eloquent,  and 
highly  interesting  conversation. 

In  the  summer  of  1775,  Dr.  Ewing  returned  from  Europe.  War  was  soon 
commenced  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  And  he  adhered 
to  the  cause  of  his  country  with  all  the  firmness  and  seal  of  an  ardent  Whig. 
In  1779,  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  revoked  the  charter  of  the  old 
College  and  Academy  of  Philadelphia,  and  gave  a  new  one,  creating  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  on  a  large  plan.  At  the  head  of  this  new 
institution  Dr.  Ewing  was  placed,  under  the  title  of  Provost.  In  this  sta- 
tion, united  with  that  of  pastor  of  a  church,  he  continued  to  the  end  of  life. 
Besides  presiding  over  the  whole  University  as  its  head,  with  dignity  and 
eommanding  infiuence,  he  was  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  insti- 
tution, and  every  year  delivered  a  course  of  learned  and  able  Lectures  on 
that  branch  of  science.  But  this  was  not  all.  Perhaps  our  country  hss 
never  bred  a  man  so  deeply  as  well  as  extensively  versed  in  every  braneh 
of  knowledge  commonly  taught  in  our  CoU^^es  as  was  Dr.  Ewing.  Such 
was  his  funiliarity  with  the  Hebrew  language,  that  I  have  been  assured  by 
those  most  intimately  acquainted  with  his  habits,  that  his  Hebrew  Bible 
was  constantly  by  his  side  in  his  study,  and  that  it  was  that  which  he  wsed 
of  choice,  for  devotional  purposes.  In  Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  in  the 
LaHn,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages,  in  Logic,  in  Metaphysics  and  Moral 
Philosophy,  he  was  probably  more  accomplished  than  any  other  man  in  the 
United  States.  When  any  other  Professor  in  the  Univernty  waa  abaent,  the 
Provost  could  take  his  place,  at  an  hour's  warning,  and  conduct  the  instme* 
tion  appropriate  to  that  Prdeasorship  with  more  skill,  tasle,  and  advantage 
than  the  incumbent  of  the  chair  hioMelf.  His  skill  in  smhematical  scienae 
was  so  pre-eminent  and  acknowledged,  that  he  was  more  than  once  employed, 
with  Dr.  Rittenhonae,  of  Philadelphia,  in  running  thebowndarrlinea  between 
mrenl  of  the  States,  in  whiA  he  aeqnitied  hianelf  in  the  noat  able  and 
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hflMvnble  nuumer.  He  was  one  of  the  Yioe  Prendents  of  tbe  Ameridia 
Philoscpkieftl  Soeietj,  and  made  a  namber  of  oontrilmtioiui  to  the  Tolumes 
it  their  **  Transaotioni,"  which  do  honour  to  his  memorj. 

Dr.  Swing  had  a  strong  oonstitution,  and  for  a  long  coarse  of  jeani 
■^eyvd  Tigorons  health  ;  being  very  seldom  kept  either  oat  of  the  polpit, 
irHNmi  the  Professor's  chair  by  indisposition.  In  the  earlj  part  of  the 
jMT  1802»  he  was  attacked  with  a  chronic  disease,  which  gradaally  ander- 
Med  his  health,  and  finally  terminated  his  important  and  nsefol  life  on  the 
M  of  September  of  that  year,  in  the  seyenty- first  year  of  his  age. 

Silica  the  decease  of  Dr.  Ewing,  his  '*  Lectares  on  Natural  Philosophy" 
iMwe  been  pablished  in  two  volnmes,  octavo,  and  another  octavo  volume, 
Dcataioing  twenty  Sermons  from  his  pen.  He  used  to  speak  of  Dr.  Dodr- 
as  a  theological  writer  more  to  his  taste  than  any  other  he  could 
le  in  the  English  language.  Every  thing  which  the  public  has  reeeired 
hia  pen,  is  considered  as  honourably  sustaining  his  reputation,  botii  as 
a  Dirine  and  a  Philosopher. 

Vew  preachers  in  his  day  were  more  popular  than  Dr.  Ewing,  especially 
vMli  the  more  intelligent  and  cultivated  classes  of  hearers.  He  sacrificed 
■efting  to  display  in  the  pulpit.  His  merits  were  all  of  the  solid,  instrno- 
tSfte,  and  dignified  character.  And  as  a  Collegiate  Instructer,  I  suspect  he 
had  no  aoperior. 

This  yenerable  man  had  a  large  family  of  children,  ten  or  eleven  of  whom 
■nrrived  him ;  but  it  is  believed  they  are  all  now  deceased.  A  number  of 
napeetable  grandchildren  still  sustain  the  name  and  the  honours  of  the 
hmaly. 

I  am.  Reverend  and  dear  Brother,  with  the  best  wishes  for  the  suooess 
of  your  biographical  enterprise, 

Very  sincerely  and  respectfully  yours, 

SAMITEL  MILLIR. 


-♦♦■ 


JOHN  JOACHIM  ZUBLT,  D.  D. 

1760—1781. 

FROM  THE  HOK .  EDWARD  J.  HARDEN. 

Savahhah,  Ga.,  January  24, 1866. 

My  dear  Sir :  I  have  not  been  unmindful  of  your  request  for  some  accooat 
of  the  venerable  Dr.  Zubly,  who  was,  for  many  years,  pastor  of  a  Church 
m  this  city ;  though  I  have  been  somewhat  embarrassed  by  the  difficulty  of 
githering  the  requisite  material.  For  nearly  all  the  facts  connected  with 
Ui  history,  I  am  indebted  to  our  common  friend,  Mr.  I.  K.  Tefft,  who  has 
been  in  oorrespondence  with  Dr.  Zubly 's  descendants  on  the  subject,  and 
whose  extraordinary  perseverance  and  success  in  gathering  materials  for  his- 
Isrj  and  biography,  entitles  him  to  the  good  will  and  gratitude  of  the  whole 
eemtry. 

John  Joaohik  Zublt  (as  appears  from  memoranda  still  in  possession 
if  his  descendants)  was  bom  at  St.  Oall,  in  Switserland,  on  the  27th  of 


1724;  wm  iiiriMiiuAe  OmgA  MMby.Mths  ISdi  d^Amgt^ 
1744;  aiidw  Mffiiedto  An  T«Uar  Mtkt  IStk  «f  K«nnbar.  1741. 

TVe  pracifle  tne  of  kit  airiral  n  dbe  Ikes  Coloay  «f  Omij^iB  ife  Ml. 
kMm;  lit  it k  pretty  wdl  ami  ifibiii  iJMt  ■  17C0  ke  look  chwy  (arlta 
int  p— lor)  of  wktt  k  aow  kaowa  m  ike  TaAf  ptiiitrt  Protky  toiiM  OnBik 
of  SvfiMMk.  !■  Ikk  cknrdi  ke  praeked  n  Sagliik,— m  wkiek,  Iko  poi^ 
lioBO  of  kio  oomepoiideBee  tkal  tlill  czisi,  tkov  Ikftt  ke  ««s  a  proJciert. 
To  oae  BeigkkoonBg  coBgregmdoB,  h  oeeaM«  ke  pttiktMl  n  GeniHi,  lai 
to  iDotker,  n  Freack.  Of  tke  mmj  tnditmt  tkal  icbma  of  *«PtaBOB 
8okly,"  M  ke  vat  oalled,  tkere  it  none  vkiek  doet  sol  aeeocd  lo  him  giml 
leaniBg  aad  abilitT ;  and  tkere  is  bo  reatoB  to  doski  kit  cBtire  devolioB  to 
Ike  OBBto  of  kk  IKriDe  Matter. 

Tke  dogrcfl  of  Doctor  of  DiTinit j  vat  eoBiefved  BpoB  koB  bj  tke  Collegt 
of  Kev  Jenej,  in  1770. 

Al  tke  eoBtMBeemoit  of  tke  diapato  bctveca  tke  MOlker  oobbIij  oBd 
htt  Americaii  Colonies.  Dr.  Zoblj  took  a  decided  aad  aeliTe  part  vilk  tke 
latter.  Ib  tke  London  MagaiiDe'for  JaBnarr,  1776.  pp.  S5,  is,  87, 88  asd 
38,  Baj  be  foond  a  fierrid  appeal,  OTcr  kit  agnatBie,  ib  kfkalf  <if  Ike  Goto- 
BiOB,  addraacd  to  «•  tke  Rigkt  HoBowaUc  WilliaiB,  Sari  of  DttrtoaeBlk,'* 
who  kad,  at  tke  date  of  tke  letter,  (3d  September,  177^,)  beoB  appoialeii 
Seerelarr  of  State  for  the  Amerieui  dcpansMBt.  Tkit  paper  was  p^ 
Hiked  at  tke  rcqaest  of  ^^aa  old  corretpoBdeBt,*'  ogniBg  kiBMilf  O,  aBd 
vko  vaa  bo  otker,  at  it  sBppoaed.  tkaB  tke  fesBder  of  Georgia, — GoBcral 
Jaaea  Sdvaid  Ogietkorpe.  In  Ike  nqvest  fv  pnklieatioA.  Ike  letter  ia 
alrled  an  *'  Address  to  Lord  Dartmonth ;  "  and  it  is  so  creditable  to  Ike 
ktarl  aad  kead  of  Dr.  Zablj  that  I  viii  take  tke  libertj  to  appcBd  aoaie 
eztracta  from  it.  The  address  is  vonhj  of  beiBg  tnaaeribed  kete  entire, 
bnt  its  length  forbids  it.  After  allnding,  in  proper  terms,  to  kit  Lordskip't 
appointncBt,  and  tke  hope  which  had  been  entertained  from  his  **  religions 
diaiacter/*  and  his  **  conscientiocs  rer^tri  to  justice  and  ecjoitj.  as  veil  as 
to  tke  civil  and  leli^oos  liberties  of  this  great   Continent/*  tke  addiets 


**^  Unhappilr,  during  toot  adiLinistraiion,  mejLsniYS  hare  been  porsned 
▼err  contTmrr  to  American  Lope$.  and  ve  easilv  ccnceiTc  jonr  Lordthip  may 
tkink  it  not  less  strange  that  many  friends  of  religion  in  America  sboold  be 
ao  nneasT  nnder  lavs  which  had  jonr  Lordship's  coocnrT>nice  and  approba- 
tioB.  It  is  to  the  man  ani  the  ChiittiaB  I  wish  to  be  permitted  to  address 
mjaelf :  jonr  Loidskip  ranks  among  the  hi|dkest  snljects,  ani  has  a  large 
^Are  in  all  pnblic  meatnreis  :  bnt  anxiety  for  what  may  distr»s,  and  teal 
for  Ike  vel&ie  <if  tke  Empire,  can  be  no  crime,  even  in  tke  meanest ;  and 
vkcB  a  koBoe  it  ooee  ia  laBies.  erery  man  is  inexcBsable,  or  mnst  at  least 
be  OB  ia  km  ova  breatc  tkal  does  not  ooBtiib«te  vkaterer  ke  may  tkiBk  ib 
kia  poiB«r,to  tkeir  beiag  cxtiBgnisked.  Tke  c€eett  of  tke  preaeat 
an  visikle,  and  it  reqaires  bo  aagacity  to  formee  vkat  bhit  Ke  tke 
tkoBid  tkey  be  eontiBBcd.  To«r  Lordship  may  do  mBck 
asd  perpetBasiBg  tke  tranqnUlity  of  a  great  emwre.  PcrsoBO  of 
mj  atatioB  kare  notkiBg  to  ofcr  bat  kiats  asd  viikft ;  okoBld  tkeae  be 
bcBoatk  TOBT  Botiee,  or  staad  in  Boed  of  forgi^^eBeta,  mT  tiBoeie  viik  to 
eoBtiibvte  any  thing  tovaids  a  jnst,  kappy  and  perpecaal 

otate  and  aa  iafiut  uubbUj,  groviBg  apaee  to  Ike 
ke  mj  obIj  apalogf .    Ptolckrvm  mi 
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My  ud  et  ien€  diare  non  est  abmrdum.  *  To  bind  them  in  all  oaiet  whal- 
Hwrer ; '  mj  Lord, — the  Americans  look  upon  this  at  the  language  of  dee- 
ptrinm  in  its  almost  perfection.  What  can,  say  thej,  an  Emperor  of 
Marocoo  pretend  more  of  his  slaves,  than  to  bind  them  in  all  cases  whfttso- 
•nr  I  Were  it  meant  to  make  the  Americans  hewers  of  wood,  and  drawers 
of  water, — were  it  meant  to  depriye  thom  of  the  enjoyment  of  their  reli- 
gioo,  and  to  establish  a  hierarchy  over  them  similar  to  that  of  the  Chnroh 
(if  Kome  in  Canada,  it  would,  say  they,  be  no  more  than  a  natural  oonse- 
fnenoe  of  binding  them,  (unseen,  unheard,  unrepresented,)  in  all  cases  what- 
Nwrer.  My  Lord,  the  Americans  are  no  idiots,  and  they  appear  determined 
lot  to  be  slaves.  Oppression  will  make  wise  men  mad,  but  oppressors  in 
the  end  frequently  find  that  they  were  not  wise  men  ;  there  may  be  resoorcee 
eren  in  despair  sufficient  to  render  any  set  of  men  strong  enough  not  to  be 
bennd  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

'^Yonr  Lordship  believes  a  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  earth,  and  that  the 
mall  and  great  must  stand  before  Him  at  last  — ^would  your  Lordship  be 
villingt  at  the  general  meeting  of  all  mankind,  to  take  a  place  among  those 
wko  destroyed  or  enslaved  empires,  or  risk  your  future  state  on  the  merit 
of  having,  at  the  expense  of  Britbh  blood  and  treasure,  taken  away  the  pr<>- 
pecty,  the  life  and  liberty  of  the  largest  part  of  the  British  empire  ?  Can 
jonr  Lordship  think  those  who  fear  the  Lord  will  not  cry  to  Him  against 
thdr  oppressors  ?  And  will  not  the  Father  of  mankind  hear  the  cries  of  the 
oppressed  ?  Or  would  you  be  willing  that  their  cries  and  tears  should  rise 
gainst  you  as  a  forward  instrument  of  their  oppression  ? 

**  Proposals  publicly  made  by  ministerial  writers  relative  to  American 
domestics,  laid  the  Southern  Provinces  under  a  necessity  of  arming  them- 
selves ;  a  proposal  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  domestics  to  cut  the  throats  of 
their  masters,  can  only  serve  to  cover  the  proposers  and  abettors  with  ever- 
lasting infamy. 

'*The  Americans  have  been  called  *a  rope  of  sand,'  but  blood  and  sand 
will  make  a  firm  cementatioji ;  and  enough  American  blood  has  been 
already  shed  to  cement  them  together  into  a  thirteen  fold  cord^  not  easily  to 
be  broken." 

Such  was  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  Georgia  in  the  intelligence  and 
patriotism  of  Dr.  Zubly,  that  he  was  appointed  a  delegate  to  the  Continen- 
tal Congress,  of  which  he  was  a  member  in  1775-76 ;  but,  like  many  others 
of  the  Colonists  who  favoured  the  rights  of  the  Colonies  against  the  unjust 
eiactions  of  the  British  Crown, — when  the  question  of  actual  separation  from, 
and  independence  of,  the  mother  coimtry  came  up  for  action,  he  was  found 
opposed  to  extreme  measures,  and,  suddenly  quitting  his  post  at  Philadel- 
phia, returned  to  Georgia.  Here  he  took  sides  against  the  Colonies,  and, 
in  oonaequence,  became  very  unpopular,  and  was  finally  compelled  to  leave 
Ba¥annah.  It  appears,  however,  by  his  correspondence,  that  he  was  in 
Savannah  during  the  siege  of  that  place  by  the  American  and  French  armies 
in  1779,  and  that  his  losses  of  property,  books,  &e.,  during  the  war  were 
Bonaiderable.  Amidst  all  his  sufferings,  however.  Dr.  Zubly  seems  to  hare 
paiaeased  a  confiding  and  contented  spirit.  He  died  somewhere  in  South 
Garolina,  on  the  23d  of  July,  1781,  and  his  remains  were  afterwards 
bnmght  to  Savannah  and  there  interred.    As  he  did  not  live  to  see  the 
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oooeliudon  of  tlie  war  which  resulted  in  the  independenee  of  the  Oobmin, 
•il  eaBDOi  be  known  what  course  the  dominant  party  in  Qeefgia  woold  hate 
panned  towards  him ;  bnt,  when  the  occasions  for  that  bittemeaa  of  JBslisg 
•which  characterised  the  conflict  had  passed  away,  there  is  ererj  naaon  to 
believe  that  his  memory  was  cherished,  even  by  ^ose  against  whom  he  took 
part,  as  that  of  one  who  had  acted  nnder  strong  convictions  of  the  ptopiiety 
of  his  course. 

Dr.  Zubly  seems  to  have  been  of  ardent  temperament,  devoted  to  his  catt- 
ing as  a  preacher  of  the  Qospel,  and  sealous  for  the  success  of  his  labovs. 
That  he  was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  unaffected  piety,  is  every  where 
admitted ;  and  that  his  conduct  in  opposing  the  canse  of  Ameriean  inde- 
pendence was  not  uncharitably  judged  by  those  who  knew  him  best,  soean 
apparent  firom  the  fact  that  two  of  the  streets  of  Savannah,  Jomekim  and 
Zuhly,  still  bear  his  name,  and  that  one  of  the  hamlets  of  the  town  (St. 
Gall)  yet  records  the  name  of  his  native  place  in  Switxerland. 

Dr.  Zubly  left  two  daughters,  whose  descendants  are  amongst  Iks  most 
highly  respected  of  the  citixens  of  Georgia. 

Dr.  Zubly  published  a  small  volume  entitled,  *'  The  real  GhristiaA's  hope 
in  death  ;  or  an  account  of  the  edifying  behaviour  of  several  persooa  of  pietj 
in  their  last  moments  ;  with  a  Preface  recommendatory  by  the  Bev.  Mr. 
Clarke,  Rector  of  St.  Phillip's  Church,  Charlestown,"  1756;  n  Sennon  on 
the  value  of  the  fiuth  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  pleaae  (Jod,  1772 ; 
a  Sermon  <m  the  death  of  the  Rev.  John  Osgood  of  Midway,  177S ;  The 
law  of  Liberty :  a  Sermon  on  American  affairs  at  the  opening  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress  of  Gtiorgia,  with  an  Appendix,  giving  an  aecomit  of  the 
struggle  of  Switzerland  to  recover  liberty,  1775. 

Regretting  that  I  am  not  able  to  recover  more  of  the  details  of  a  life, 
which,  in  many  respects,  was  one  of  great  interest, 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 

BDWARD  J.  HABDEV. 


'^•- 


JAMES  CALDWELL. 

1760—1781. 

FROM  THE  REV.  NICHOLAS  MURRAY,  D.D. 

Elbabetbtowx^  N.  J.,  Nomnber  18, 1847. 


My  dear  Sir :  I  am  happy  to  comply  with  your  request  in  fnnishing,  ss 
mneh  in  detail  as  I  can,  the  hcis  connected  with  the  eventfol  tife  of  thc: 
Bev.  James  Caldwell.  Though  ijmoet  seventy  yemrs  have  passed  since  hv> 
death,  his  name  is  still  fragrant,  not  only  within  the  bounds  of  his  coagre" 
galioB,  bnt  throughout  this  whole  region ;  and  there  are  not  a  few  amen? 
na,  who  are  alive  to  every  effort  to  honour  and  perpetuate  his  Bwmory. 

The  Caldwell  fiunily,  if  a  uniform  tradition  can  be  relied  on,   are  of 

Fraaeh  origin,  and,  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  became  Hngnenols. 

Drivvi  from  their  eovntiy  by  the  fierce  persecwtions  which  swccceded  the 

iwromiiom  of  the  Sdiel  «r  Nints,  they  led  to  ScoUaad,  when  thtj  fived 
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qpon  an  oilaie  oallad  Cold'wdU  from  a  remarkably  odd  spring  of  water 
wgmk  it»*  Drrren  from  Scotland  by  other  perseontions,  tbey  fled  to  Ireland, 
where,  aa  Preebyteriana,  they  were  permitted  to  worship  Gk>d  in  peaee. 
■arly  in  the  eighteenth  oentary,  John  Caldwell  came  to  this  country  from 
Ireland,  bringing  with  him,  besides  his  wife  and  children,  four  sisters, — all 
■nmarried.  Landing  at  Newcastle,  De.,  he  settled  first  in  Lancaster 
Connty,  Pa.,  but  soon  removed  to  a  settlement  called  Cub  Creek,  in  what 
ia  BOW  Charlotte  County,  Ya.  There  Jaks8  Caldwell,  the  subject  of 
Hub  aketch,  was  bom  in  1734, — the  youngest  of  seven  children.  And  so 
nnmerous  became  the  descendants  of  John  Caldwell,  that  they  gave  their 
■ame  to  a  place  which  I  understand  is  called  ^^the  Caldwell  settlemeni  "  to 
kbe  present  day. 

He  was  sent  to  Princeton  CoUege,  where  he  was  graduated  in  the  year  1759, 
— the  first  year  of  the  Presidency  of  the  eloquent  Davies.  In  about  a  year 
lAerwards  he  was  licensed  as  a  probationer  for  the  ministry,  and  in  1761 
was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,,  and,  probably  at  the 
Hune  time,  installed  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  £lisabethtown. 
He  was  married  March  14,  1763,  to  Miss  Hannah  Ogden  of  Newark, 
mkoae  piety  and  fortitude  helped  to  cheer  and  sustun  him  through  many  a 
lark  and  trying  scene. 

Soon  after  his  settlement  in  Elisabeth  town,  commenced  the  differences 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies,  which  resulted  in  the  war  of  the 
Berolution,  and  subsequently  in  our  Independence.  Descended  fh>m  the 
Huguenots,  and  imbibing  the  spirit  of  the  Scotch  Covenanters,  he  may  be 
nid  to  have  inherited  a  feeling  of  opposition  to  tyranny  and  tyrants.  Pos- 
lessing  warm  feelings,  fine  genius,  great  muscular  energy,  and  sleepless 
perseverance,  he  entered  with  all  his  heart  into  the  controversy.  Connected 
irith  his  congregation,  at  the  time,  were  the  Day  tons,  the  Ogdens,  Francis 
Barber,  William  Crane,  Oliver  Spencer,  Elias  Boudinot,  William  Living* 
turn,  Abram  Clark,  and  others,  who  became  eminent  for  their  wisdom, 
piety,  valour,  patriotism,  and  whose  names  will  long  live  in  the  annals  of 
Lheir  country.  Sustained  by  such  men,  and  he  in  turn  infusing  into  them 
liis  own  spirit,  he  and  his  people  were  soon  branded  as  rebels ; — and  richly 
lid  they  deserve  the  name. 

On  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  and  the  formation  of  the  Jersey 
Brigade,  he  was  at  once  selected  as  its  Chaplain. 

In  June,  1776,  he  joined  the  Jersey  Regiment,  then  on  the  northern 
lines,  under  the  command  of  his  friend  and  parishioner.  Colonel  Dayton. 
Bis  regiment  was  stationed  at  Johnstown,  when  the  news  of  the  Declara- 
ion  of  Independence  reached  it.  CoL  Ebenezer  Elmer,  then  and  there  in 
bhe  service,  makes  the  following  note  of  the  ceremonies  to  which  the  news 
gave  rise,  on  the  15th  of  July,  1776. 

"At  twelve  o'clock,  assembly  was  beat  for,  that  the  men  might  parade, 
n  order  to  receive  a  treat,  and  drink  the  States'  health.  When,  having 
nade  a  barrel  of  grog,  the  Declaration  was  read,  and  the  following  toast 
iraa  given  by  Parson  Caldwell : — *•  Harmony,  honour,  and  all  prosperity  to 
hm  Free  and  Independent  United  States  of  America :  wise  legislators, 
anre  and  victorious  armies,  both  by  sea  and  land,  to  the^  United  States 
d  America.'  When  three  hearty  cheers  were  given,  and  the  grog  flew 
imnid  amain." 

*  Thif  if  laJd  to  be  the  origin  of  the  aMne. 
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He  did  not  remain  witli  the  urmj  until  the  eloee  of  the  ^^—'f^y',  but 
retnnied  to  New  Jeney,  where  he  was  inoeasantlj  ooeapied  bj  hia  pnUie 
and  parochial  dntiea.  Hb  popularity  with  the  army  and  the  people  wai 
nnboonded,  and  his  practical  wisdom  and  business  talents  were  held  in  the 
highest  estimation. 

But  his  popularity  with  the  friends  of  the  Rerolution  was  equalledt  if 
not  surpassed,  by  his  unpopularity  with  its  enemies.  High  rewards,  it  is 
said,  were  offered  for  his  capture,  and,  to  avoid  the  dangers  to  which  be  was 
constantly  exposed  from  the  Tories  and  the  enemy,  then  in  possession  of 
Staten  Island  and  New  York,  he  removed  his  residence  to  Gonneotieot 
Farms, — a  small  place  distant  a  few  miles  from  Elizabethtown,  where  he 
continued  until  his  death.  Such  were  his  own  apprehensions  and  thoee  of 
his  friends,  that  he  usually  wont  armed ;  and,  after  the  burning  of  his 
ohurch,  when  preaching  in  what  is  yet  spoken  of  as  the  Old  Red  Store,  he 
was  often  seen  to  disencumber  himself  of  a  pair  of  pistols,  and  lay  them 
by  his  side.  To  us,  in  these  days,  all  this  looks  strange  enough  in  a  minis- 
ter of  the  Gk>spel  of  peace ;  but  there  is  an  old  proverb  which  well  says 
that  "Circumstances  alter  cases."  He  would  not  be  a  Tory — he  could  not 
be  a  neutral — his  temperament  forbade  it ;  and  the  principles  whioh  led 
him  to  defend  his  country,  taught  him  to  defend  himself  also.  He  belonged 
to  a  class  of  ministers,  who,  almost  to  a  man,  considered  it  their  duty  to 
Gk>d,  to  aid  their  country  in  every  way  possible  in  the  existing  struggle; 
some  of  whom  raised  their  own  companies,  and  marched  at  their  head  to 
meet  the  enemy. 

He  was  sustained  in  his  political  action  by  his  congregation,  with  scarcely 
a  solitary  exception.  The  church  in  which  he  preached,  was  oheerfoliy 
yielded  as  a  hospital  for  sick,  disabled  and  wounded  soldiers,  as  some  of  the 
aged  people,  still  living,  testify.  It  was  its  bell  that  sounded  through  the 
town  the  notes  of  alarm,  on  the  approach  of  the  foe;  its  floor  was  not 
unfrequently  the  bed  of  the  weary  soldier;  and  the  scats  of  its  pews,  the 
table  from  which  he  ate  his  scanty  meal.  Its  worshippers  on  the  Sabbath 
were  often  compelled  to  stand  through  the  service,  because  of  the  greasi* 
ness  of  their  seats,  and  the  fragments  of  bread  and  meat  by  which  they 
were  covered.  In  vengeance  on  the  pastor  and  the  people,  this  church  was 
fired  on  the  25th  of  January,  1780,  by  a  refugee  named  Cornelius  Het- 
field.  On  the  25th  of  June  following,  whilst  General  Knyphauscn  was  on 
his  way  to  Springfield,  Mrs.  Caldwell  was  shot  by  a  refugee,  through  the 
window  of  a  room  to  which  she  had  retired  with  her  children  for  safety  and 
devotion, — two  balls  passing  through  her  body.  Her  corpse  having  been 
drawn  forth,  and  laid  in  the  open  street,  the  building  was  fired ;  and  soon 
all  the  surrounding  buildings  were  in  ashes.  Mr.  Caldwell,  on  the  night 
previous,  had  slept  under  his  own  roof.  Hearing  of  the  approach  of  the 
enemy,  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  proceeded  to  the  quarters  of  Washing- 
ton. After  having  gone  a  short  distance,  he  returned  to  persuade  his  wife 
to  accompany  him ;  but  she  could  not  be  induced  to  go.  Whilst  drinking  a 
oup  of  coffee  in  his  saddle,  the  enemy  appeared  in  the  distance ;  and  he, 
bidding  his  wife  farewell,  galloped  away.  This,  his  last  interview  with  her, 
took  place  in  the  morning  before  sunrise.  On  the  evening  of  that  day,  he 
heard  two  soldiers  talking  in  a  whisper  to  each  other,  but  the  only  words 
that  distinctly  fell  upon  his  ear  were  **  Mrs.  Caldwell," — and  those  were 
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ftifMMlly  fepMtod.  Svi^o^g  that  all  wan  not  right,  he  besought  them 
to  tell  him  the  worst :  it  was  thus  he  first  learned  the  tragic  end  of  his  wife. 
On  the  Bubeeqiient  attack  upon  Springfield  he  was  present,  and  in  every 
my  he  eoald,  enoonraged  the  troops.  It  is  said  that,  during  the  ooofliei, 
tke  wadding  of  a  company  of  soldiers  failed :  Caldwell  flew  to  the  Presby- 
ierian  Chnreh,  and  filling  his  pockets  and  his  arms  with  Watts'  Psalms  and 
Hymui,  rode  back  to  the  company,  and,  as  he  scattered  them  about,  throw- 
ing •no  here  and  another  there,  he  cried  out,  **  Now  put  Watts  into  them. 

When  the  army  was  reduced  to  a  very  low  state,  as  to  both  pay  and  pro-" 
mifiiia,  Caldwell  was  appointed  Assistant  Commissary  General,  and  opened 
kk  ofioe  in  Chatham.  In  this  position  his  services  were  of  immense 
Tihie*  Snoh  was  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  him,  that  provisions  were 
loen  nipplied,  and  upon  whatever  guarantee  he  oould  give  as  to  pay.  And 
often,  when  the  soldiers  were  under  great  excitement,  because  of  the 
intapaeity  of  Congress  to  pay  them,  the  patriotic  addresses  of  Caldwell 
allayed  their  feelings,  and  excited  their  enthusiasm  to  fight  on  to  the  last, 
vader  whatever  trials  and  hardships. 

Whilst  New  York  and  Staten  Island  remained  in  possession  of  the 
Biiftish,  the  war  between  the  Royal  and  Republican  armies  was  mainly  at 
the  Sooth.  New  Jersey  remained  comparatively  tranquil  after  the  return 
of  Knyphausen  from  Springfield,  and  the  destruction  of  the  bridge  at 
BIkahethport.  By  flags  of  truce  there  were  constant  communications  with 
New  York,  and  the  goods  purchased  there  were  sold  in  all  our  towns.  And 
there  were  just  soldiers  enough  left  in  New  Jersey  to  act  as  sentinels  at  the 
nain  points,  and  to  give  due  notice  to  the  people  in  case  of  an  attack.  In 
tys  state  of  things,  Mr.  Caldwell  was  chiefly  engaged  in  attending  to  the 
spiritual  wants  of  his  people. 

There  lived  in  the  city  of  New  York  a  family  by  the  name  of  Murray, 
who  greatly  endeared  themselves  to  many  in  New  Jersey  by  their  kindness 
to  the  Jersey  prisoners  in  that  city.  Some  of  their  relations  resided  in 
Eliaabeihtown.  Arrangements  were  made  for  a  visit  from  one  of  the  ladies 
of  the  &mily  ;  and,  on  the  24th  of  November,  1781,  she  came  to  Elizabeth* 
town  Point,  under  a  flag  of  truce ;  and  Mr.  Caldwell  went  down  in  his  car- 
riage to  meet  her,  and  convey  her  to  the  town.  As  to  the  incidents  which 
fii^ow,  there  are  conflicting  statements ;  but  that  which  I  am  about  to 
pve,  is  regarded,  on  the  whole,  as  sustained  by  the  most  competent  and 
munerous  witnesses. 

A  sentry  was  kept  up,  at  that  time,  at  the  Port.  Tying  his  horse  outside 
the  sentinel,  Mr.  Caldwell  proceeded  to  the  wharf,  and  taking  with  him 
Miss  Morray,  placed  her  in  his  carriage,  and  then  returned  to  the  boat  for 
a  small  bundle  that  belonged  to  her.  Thus  he  passed  three  times  the  man 
liio  was  keeping  guard.  With  a  small  package  in  his  hand  he  was  return- 
ing a  second  time  to  his  carriage,  when  the  sentinel  ordered  him  to  stop, 
thinking  probably  that  there  was  something  contraband  in  the  bundle.  He 
replied  tiiat  the  bundle  belonged  to  the  young  lady  in  his  carriage.  The 
sentinel  said  that  it  must  be  examined.  Mr.  Caldwell  turned  quickly  about 
to  enrry  it  back  to  the  boat,  that  it  might  be  opened  there,  when  the  fatal 
ball  stmok  him.  The  Captain  of  the  guard  hearing  the  report  of  a  gnn, 
looked  ronnd  and  saw  Mr.  Caldwell  staggering  before  him.  He  ran  and 
ssni^t  him  in  his  anns,  and  laid  him  on  the  ground,  and  without  speaking 

Vol  UI. 
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a  word,  he  almost  infliantlj  expired, — the  ball  haTing  paaMd  throvf^  kii 
heart. 

The  man  who  shot  hini  was  James  Morgan,  belonging  to  the  Jeiaej 
Militia, — an  Irishman  bj  birth,  and  a  man  of  the  moat  debased  and  preffi- 
gate  character.  He  was  always  drunk  when  he  could  be  ;  and  liqaor  turned 
him  into  a  savage.  His  family  resided  ne&r  a  well  in  EUaabethtowo,  into 
which  a  child  of  hb  fell  one  day,  and  was  drowned.  When  he  returned,  he 
found  his  child  dead ;  and  taking  it  by  the  arms,  he  beat  its  broken  hearted 
mother  with  the  dead  body  of  her  own  child,  until  her  cries  brought  aome 
of  the  neighbours  to  her  rescue. 

Whether  Morgan  was  on  duty  as  a  sentinel,  when  he  shot  Caldwell,  is, 
to  say  the  least,  questionable.  Many  of  the  old  people  about  Eliaabeth- 
town  say  that  he  was  not  on  duty ;  and  an  aged  person  in  Westfield,  who 
witnessed  the  trial,  declares  that  one  of  the  main  facts  which  led  to  the 
conviction  of  Morgan,  was,  that  he  was  not  on  duty  as  a  sentinel  at  the 
time :  he  was  relieved  but  a  few  moments  before  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Cald- 
well. 

The  dead  body  of  Mr.  C.  was  laid  on  a  bed  of  straw  in  a  waggon,  and  thna 
was  taken  to  the  town,  to  the  house  of  his  devoted  friend  Mrs.  Noel,  whenoe 
it  was  buried  on  the  following  Tuesday, — November  28,  1781.  The  fiineral 
was  one  of  the  most  solemn  scenes  that  this  town  has  ever  witnessed.  The 
concourse  assembled  on  the  occasion  was  immense.  The  Rev.  Dr.  McWhorter 
of  Newark  preached  the  Funeral  Sermon,  from  Ecclesiastes  viii,  8;  and, 
after  the  service  was  ended,  the  corpse  was  placed  on  a  large  stone,  before 
the  door  of  the  house  of  Mrs.  Noel,  where  all  could  take  a  last  view  of  the 
remains  of  their  murdered  pastor.  When  this  affecting  ceremony  was  over, 
and  before  the  coffin  was  closed,  Dr.  Boudinot  came  forward,  leading  nine 
orphan  children,  and,  placing  them  around  their  father *s  bier,  made  an 
address  of  surpassing  pathos  to  the  multitude  in  their  behalf.  It  was  an 
hour  of  deep  and  powerful  emotion ;  and  the  procession  slowly  moved  to 
the  grave,  weeping  as  they  went.  And,  as  they  lifted  their  streaming  eyes 
to  Heaven,  they  besought  the  blessing  of  God  upon  the  orphan  group,  and 
upon  their  own  efforts  to  resist  and  vanquish  their  oppressors. 

Immediately  after  Mr.  Caldwell  was  shot,  Morgan  was  arrested,  and  sent 
to  the  quarters  of  Major  Scudder,  then  the  commanding  officer  of  the  sta- 
tion. Major  S.  delivered  him  to  the  civil  authorities,  and  he  was  committed 
to  answer  to  the  charge  of  murder.  Shortly  after  this,  he  was  sent  to 
Burlington  for  safe  keeping,  where  he  remained  till  January,  1782,  when 
he  was  taken  to  Westfield  for  his  trial.  After  a  fair  and  full  examination 
of  the  case,  the  Jury  returned  a  verdict  of  murder  against  the  prisoner; 
and  he  was  sentenced  by  the  Court  *'to  be  hung  on  the  29th  of  January, 
1782,  for  the  wilful  murder  of  the  Rev.  James  Caldwell."  This  sentence 
was  duly  executed  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  crowd  of  spectators, — the  poor 
wretch  exhibiting  the  most  shocking  and  profane  levity  up  to  the  moment 
of  his  being  launched  into  the  eternal  world. 

As  to  the  motives  which  induced  Morgan  to  murder  Caldwell,  it  is  diffi- 
cult, at  this  distance  of  time,  and  in  the  absence  of  all  records  of  the  trial, 
to  decide.  There  are,  besides,  opposite  statements  on  the  subject.  Some 
say  he  was  drunk  at  the  time.  Others  say  that  he  was  greatly  irritated 
because  he  was  not  regularly  paid  his  wages ;  and  because  Caidwell  was 
ihe  ComadasMry^  he  supposed  that  he  was  responsible  for  the  neglect 
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Miers  tgain  say  ibat  lie  was  bribed  by  the  British  or  Tories.  But  whioli- 
irar  motive  may  have  influenced  him,  nothing  less  can  be  made  of  the  act 
hail  a  wanton  and  wicked  murder. 

So  Tivid  are  the  recollections  of  the  old  people  of  East  Jersey  concem- 
Dg  Caldwell,  that,  from  their  descriptions  of  ium,  an  artist  might  almost 
dUit  him  to  the  life.  He  was  of  middle  size  and  of  a  strongly  built  frame. 
Bs  eonntenanoe  had  a  pensive,  placid  cast ;  but,  when  excited,  was  express- 
re  of  high  resolution  and  energy.  His  voice  was  sweet  and  musical,  and 
'et  so  strong  that,  when  needful,  he  would  make  himself  heard  above  the 
lOtes  of  the  drum  and  fife.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  uncommonly  eloquent 
ad  p&thetio ;  rarely  preaching  without  weeping  himself,  and  at  times  he 
ronld  melt  his  whole  audience  into  tears.  The  venerable  Dr.  Ashbel 
heen  states  that  the  impressions  made  by  one  sermon  that  Caldwell 
^reached  in  Chatham  in  1779  or  1780,  have  never  been  effaced  from  hii 
Dind. 

He  was  a  man  of  unwearied  activity,  and  of  wonderful  powers  of  both 
»odily  and  mental  endurance.  Feelings  of  the  most  glowing  piety  and  the 
aoBt  fervent  patriotism  occupied  his  bosom  at  the  same  time,  without  at 
11  interfering  with  each  other.  He  was  one  day  preaching  to  the  battal- 
on, — the  next,  providing  the  ways  and  means  for  their  support, — the  next, 
narehing  with  them  to  battle; — if  defeated,  assisting  to  conduct  their 
retreat, — if  victorious,  offering  their  united  thanksgivings  to  Ood, — and 
ihe  next,  carrying  the  consolations  of  the  Gospel  to  some  afflicted  or  dying 
^anabioner.  Down  to  the  present  hour,  the  aged  ones  speak  of  him  with 
tearful  emotion.  Never  was  a  pastor  more  affectionately  remembered  by  a 
^ople.  And,  as  a  token  of  grateful  respect  and  veneration  for  his  mem- 
>rj,  one  of  the  townships  in  the  County  of  Essex  has  been  called  by  his 
name. 

Mr.  Caldwell  left  behind  him,  as  I  have  already  stated,  nine  orphan 
shildren,  with  but  a  scanty  patrimony  for  their  support ;  and  even  that 
iras  unwisely  managed.  But  God  raised  up  friends  for  them,  and  they  all 
lived  to  be  respectable  and  useful,  and  some  of  them  to  occupy  important 
places  in  Church  and  State.  John  is.,  the  third  child,  was  taken  by 
La  Fayette  to  France,  and  was  educated  under  the  direction  of  the  Mar- 
chioness. He  subsequently  returned  to  this  country,  and  was,  for  many 
^eara,  among  the  most  distinguished  philanthropists  of  the  city  of  New 
fork.  James  B,^  the  fourth  child,  was,  for  a  long  time,  a  Judge  of  the 
Courts  of  Gloucester  County  in  this  State.  And  Elias  jB.,  the  seventh 
child,  was,  for  some  years,  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States;  and  because  of  his  noble  efforts  in  the  cause  of  Colonisation,  one 
of  the  towns  in  Liberia  is  called  CaldwelU  in  honour  of  him. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Cincinnati  of  New  Jersey,  in  Elizabethtown,  July 
I,  1844,  it  was  intimated  to  them  that  a  monument  ought  to  be  erected  to 
the  memory  of  this  patriot  minister,  and  that  the  suggestion,  as  to  its  erec- 
tion, should  come  from  them.  The  idea  was  kindly  entertained,  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  subject.  A  similar  committee 
was  appointed  by  the  First  Presbyteriau  Church  of  Elizabethtown,  to 
co-operate  with  that  of  the  Cincinnati.  And,  through  the  joint  agency  of 
these  committees,  a  beautiful  monument  to  the  memory  of  Caldwell  was 
ereeted  over  his  remains,  in  the  grave  yard  of  the  First  Pteab^XetYaiL 
Ohnrch,  to  transmit  the  memory  ot  his  patriotism,  piety,  and  euW^noTV^ 
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to  generations  to  come.    That  monument  was  dedioated,  bj  appro} 
ceremonies,  on  the  24th  of  November,  1845, — the  sixtj-fonrth  anni^ 
sarj  of  Mr.  Caldwell's  death.     An  appropriate  and  impressive  Addi 
was  delivered  on  the  occasion  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Miller,  D.  D., 
has  since  been  published. 

Hoping  that  these  brief  notices, — the  best  that  I  have  been  able, 
gather, — of  one  of  the  most  honoured  martyrs  to  American  liberty, 
avail  to  your  purpose, 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Truly  and  affectionately  yours, 

NICHOLAS  MUBRAT. 


-•«- 


JOHN  CARMICHAEL  * 

1760—1785. 

John  Carmichael  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Tarbert  in  Argyleshiiib 
Scotland,  October  17,  1728.  His  parents,  Donald  and  Elizabeth  (Aks* 
ander)  Carmichael,  were  both  exemplary  members  of  the  Presbyterin 
Church.  Circumstances  of  a  personal  nature  induced  them  to  migrate  la 
this  country  in  the  year  1787.  As  they  drew  near  the  American  oouHi 
after  a  loug  voyage,  a  sudden  gust  well  nigh  overturned  the  vessel ;  Wft 
their  son  John^  then  a  little  boy  eight  years  old,  was  precipitated  overboard; 
but,  happily,  the  waves  bore  him  within  reach  of  the  Captain,  and  his  Ilk 
was  saved.  After  remaining  a  short  time  at  New  York,  they  removed  to 
Hackensack,  a  Dutch  settlement  in  New  Jersey,  where  they  experieneed 
much  kindness  from  the  people ;  but  the  irreligion,  especially  the  pro&Bir 
tiou  of  the  Lord's  day,  that  prevailed  there,  led  the  pious  father  to  fleek^ 
particularly  on  account  of  his  children,  a  more  congenial  residence*  Svc^ 
a  place  he  found  in  what  was  then  called  Ward  Session,  a  few  miles  from 
Newark,  N.  J.  Here  the  family  attended  the  minbtry  of  the  Rev.  Aaron 
Burr, — whose  preaching  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  this  son, 
and  whose  addresses  at  the  Communion  table  he  always  remembered  as 
having  been  characterized  by  great  pathos  and  power. 

In  the  year  1745,  when  he  was  between  sixteen  and  seventeen  years  of 
age,  death  deprived  him  of  his  father ;  and  his  mother,  being  left  with  Cvt 
or  six  children,  of  whom  he  seems  to  have  been  the  eldest,  (at  least  the 
eldest  son,)  she  urged  upon  him,  as  the  head  of  the  family,  the  duty  of 
maintaining  domestic  worship.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  declined  the 
service,  though  his  mind  had  not  yet  been  brought  fully  into  harmony  with 
the  requisitions  and  spirit  of  the  Gospel ;  but,  shortly  after  this,  in  conae- 
quence  of  reading  some  excellent  books  which  were  put  into  his  hands,  hif 
mind  became  fixed  in  evangelical  views,  his  heart  bowed  in  humble  aab- 
mbsion  to  the  Divine  requirements,  and  ultimately  he  not  only  cherished 
the  desire,  but  formed  the  purpose,  of  devoting  himself  to  the  Chriatiaa 
ministry. 

•  118.  fnm  his  giMMUangliter,  M n.  ReifKt. 
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He  entered  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  the  year  1755.  In  a  letter 
Febmary  23, 1758,  he  writes  thus : — ''  Doubtless  you  have  heard  that 

r.  Edwards  has  taken  the  Presidentship  of  our  College.  A  dear  gentle- 
greatly  loved  of  all  the  students, — one  whose  piety  and  learning  is  too 

11  known  to  need  my  commendation.  I  will  only  say  this  much, — ^that  my 
expectations  have  been  more  than  answered  in  every  thing.     He 

[vers  the  clear  and  awful  truths  of  our  holy  religion  with  a  solemnity 
fining  their  importance,  and  as  one  who  is  really  entrusted  with  the 
Is  of  his  fellow  mortals.  I  hope  he  will  be  to  this  Society  as  the  cherish- 
|-iig  rays  of  the  suo,  which  will  expel  the  heavy  gloom  and  nocturnal  dark- 
\  Mi  which  seemed  impending  over  Nassau  Hall,  on  the  hiding  from  view 
;  tkat  bright  luminary,  by  the  death  of  our  President  Burr."  In  November 
.  if  the  same  year, — ^in  reviewiug  some  of  the  events  of  the  year,  he  writes 
.If  follows  : — '*  I  have  seen  another  very  dear  President"  (Edwards  himself) 
-  **  breathing  out  his  last  expiring  breath  in  the  agonies  of  death.  Oh,  my 
mqI.  forget  not  the  holy  fortitude,  the  Christian  magnanimity,  with  which 
In  grappled  with  the  tyrant,  and  his  unshaken  faith  in  the  Great  Mediator." 

Mr.  Carmichael  finished  his  collegiate  course,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
d^ree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  in  August,  1759.  In  November  following,  he 
lit  summoned  to  the  death  bed  of  his  mother,  where  he  witnessed  a  scene 
rf  remarkable  Christian  triumph. 

After  studying  Theology  at  Princeton,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev. 
hmuel  Davies,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  Presidency  of  the  College  the 
put  he  was  graduated,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  New 
Bronswiok,  on  the  8th  of  May,  1760.  The  next  Sabbath,  he  preached  both  at 
Diiabethtown  and  at  Newark,  and  during  the  week  or  two  that  he  remained 
it  that  neighbourhood,  his  public  services  averaged  about  one  each  day. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  month,  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  to  wait  on  the 
BjDod  for  orders  to  supply  vacancies,  as  they  might  judge  proper.  Speaking 
with  reference  to  this  journey,  he  says — '*  Dear,  dear  Mr.  William  Tenncnt 
(ave  me  a  refreshing,  seasonable,  but  very  humbling,  lecture,  by  the  way, 
ia  private,  as  we  rode  together,  about  my  too  frequent  preaching." 

From  a  letter  of  Mr.  Carmichaers  still  extant,  it  appears  that,  even 
before  his  licensure,  proposals  were  made  to  him  to  settle,  at  a  suitable 
time,  at  a  place  called  Salsborough  ;  but,  though  he  seems  to  have  been  not 
a  little  exercised  in  regard  to  it  as  a  question  of  duty,  he  finally  decided 
■gainst  the  application.  Sometime  in  the  year  1760,  he  received  a  call 
from  the  church  of  the  Forks  of  Brandy  wine,  Chester  County,  Pa.,  to 
beeome  their  pastor.  This  call  he  accepted  :  and  the  Presbytery  of  New- 
eastle,  then  lately  constituted  from  a  part  of  the  Donegal  Presbytery,  met 
It  the  Forks  of  Brandywine,  April  21,  1761,  and  ordained  him  to  the  work 
of  the  ministry,  and  installed  him  pastor  of  that  congregation.  This  con- 
■action  continued  until  it  was  terminated  by  his  death. 

When  the  war  of  the  Revolution  came  on,  Mr.  Carmichael  showed  him- 
idf  an  earnest  and  uncompromising  friend  to  the  liberties  of  his  eonntry. 
In  the  summer  of  1775,  the  militia  of  the  town  of  Lancaster  requested  him 
to  preach  a  military  sermon.  In  complying  with  their  request,  he  gave 
them  a  discourse  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  establish  the  lawfulness  of 
idf  defence ;  and  so  acceptable  was  it,  that  a  copy  was  requested  for  the 
pnflB,  and  it  very  soon  passed  to  a  second  edition.  In  referring  to  it  in  hia 
diary,  he  saya, — '*  I  desire  to  {^ve  God  all  the  glory,  if  he  enablea  aw  to 
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^knm  eTen  a  mile  into  tlie  oflBrng  to  aid  1^  greal 

tjiaDDj  and  wieked  vmrpalicNi."    So  cffectaallj  did  ht 

iBlo  the  Binds  of  kis  people  kis  own  palriocie  wfixh^  Ikai, 

called  into  the  aerriee^  it  is  aud  tkat  not  a  ■uni  of 

and  aa  it  derolTed  on  tlM  females,  in  tke  alioenee  of  tkeir 

Others,  and  brotkeis,  to  snperintend  tlie  ont-door  eonecma,  ke 

to  go  aromd  and  render  tkeni  needed  adriee  and 

wise  and   efieient  co-operation,  tkej  sneeeeded 

nsoal  en^.     A  report  was  at  one  time  cvrrent  tkron^  tke 

ke  lired,  tkat  a  premium  kad  been  offered  to  any  one  wko  wonU  bring 

to  New  York.     Tkis  pnt  kis  pe<^le  upon  tke  al»t ;  and  tkon^  fhm^  m  no 

eridcnce  tkat  an j  attempts  to  earrj  out  snek  a  pnrpose  were  erer  mnda,  |«t 

tke  rumour  occasioned  great  anxiety  to  kis  fuaSij.  and  sercnl 

were  actnallj  taken  off  m   kaste,  under  tke  inffnence  of  a  filse 

Wkile  the  British  still  had  possession  of  New  York,  ko  leeeiTcd  a  letter  ftom 

tkere,  stating  tkat  kis  uncle  in  Scotland  kad  ]A  kim  a  legacy,  wkkh,  if  ke 

would  come  on,  ke  skonld  receiTe,  prorided  ke  would  recant  kis  trcnaannkle 

oatk  of  allegiance  to  a  rebellioos  Congress ;  but,  in  case  of  bin  nfusul,  it 

akould  be  confiscated.     It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  tkat  ke  ^oae  to 

iee  tke  l^acy  ratker  tkan  kis  principles.     He  kad  also  daimis  to  n 

able  amount  of  property  in  AlbuDy ;  but,  unfortunately,  tke 

wkom  ke  committed  kis  papers,  turned  out  to  be  a  Tory,  and 

tke  Britisk,  carrying  tke  papoY  witk  him.     His  patriotie  spirit 

perkaps  in  notking  nwre  tkan  in  tke  following  record  of  tke  bink  of  n  asn, 

wkiek  was  made  in  his  Family  Bible :— *'  On  tke  18tk  of  October,  1777,  was 

bom  to  me  a  son.     Since  it  pleased  tke  Great  God  of  ProTidcnce  to  ordnin  ke 

skould  be  bom  tke  rery  day  and  kour  tkat  General  Burgoyne  and  kin  wkole 

army  kad  to  come  fortk,  and  ground  their  arms,  and  rengn  tkemselTes 

en  of  war  to  tkese  United  States  of  America ;  as  General  Gates  was  tkei 

It,  in  tke  kands  of  a  kind  and  Dirine  Profidence,  to  effect  tkis  ddxrei^ 

and  as  our  great,  judicious  Commander-in-ckief,  General  Wn^ingtoa, 
still  continues  to  perserere  amidst  many  diftculties,  to  kead  tke  AuMiksn 
army,  I  tkougkt  it  my  duty,  as  a  memorial  of  tkese  erents,  to  call  asj  son 
Wtukimgian  Gates." 

Mr.  Carmickael  was  indefotigable  in  kis  labours  as  a  Ckristian  mini'rtfr ; 
not  only  disckarging  his  rarious  duties  among  kis  own  lock  witk  great 
punctuality  and  fidelity,  but  often  asasting  kis  bretkren  in  extraorfinaiy 
CKcrcises,  and  sometisMS  performing  skort  tours  of  missiottary  serriee.  His 
kealtk  was  foeble  for  many  years  previous  to  bis  ikatk.  but  kis  actire 
labours  were  scarcdy  erer  intermitted.  A  few  moatks  only  before  ke  ^ed, 
ko  preacked  a  course  of  8«7moos  on  Haggai  i.  10. — tke  design  of  wkiek  was 
to  skow  tkat  tkere  sue  times  wken  tke  semnts  cf  God  ^culd  be  more  tkan 
ordinarily  ei^aged  for  tke  promotion  of  religion.  Tke  disease  cf  wkidi  ke 
died  (pnfumonia)  was  induced  by  tke  fatigue  whtck  ke  underwent  in  assist- 
ing tke  Rer.  Bobert  Smitk  of  Pequea«  at  the  Communion  in  his  ckupfk,  and 
ky  kki  exposure  to  tke  rain  on  kis  return  home.  Two  Sabbatks  before  kis 
deatk.  ke  administered  tke  ordinance  to  Lis  own  people,  and.  in  ^erring  tke 
last  table,  expressed  to  tkem  tke  belief  that  he  should  no  more  drink  wine 
with  tkem  until  ke  drank  it  new  in  kis  Father's  Kingdom.  He  called  upon 
all  tke  communicants  wko  were  present,  to  jcin  witk  kim  in  derowt  tkanks- 

isr  tke  great  ftmmwmi.  wsiliiliun  wkiek  ko  knd  cujoyad  dwii^  kit 
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illikess  HiB  death  was  a  scene  of  tincommon  triumph ;  and  the  last  expres* 
aioii  (hat  fell  from  his  lips  was — '*  Oh  that  I  had  a  thousand  tongues  that  I 
wight  employ  them  all  in  inviting  sinners  to  Christ.**  He  died  on  the  15th 
•f  November,  1785,  in  his  fifty-eighth  year. 

Mr.  Carmichael  was  married  on  the  8th  of  May,  1761,  to  Phebe  Cram 
of  Newark,  N.  J.  Her  mother  was  the  second  wife  of  the  Kev.  Jonathan 
Dickinson,  first  President  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  By  this  marriage  he 
liad  three  children,  the  eldest  of  which,  a  son,  died  in  infancy.  The  second, 
John  Flavelf  studied  medicine  under  Dr.  Scott  of  Now  Brunswick,  N.  J. ; 
jpraetbed  for  a  time  with  acceptance  in  his  native  place,  entered  the  army, 
as  a  surgeon,  in  1788;  and,  after  holding  the  office  several  years,  settled 
in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  where  he  died  in  1807.  A  third  child,  by  this 
marriage, — a  daughter,  still  survives  (1854)  in  her  eighty-ninth  year.  Mrs. 
Carmichael  died  on  the  21st  of  October,  1772,  in  her  forty-second  year. 

On  the  2d  of  June,  1773,  he  was  married  a  second  time,  to  Catharine 
Mustard.  She  died  on  the  5th  of  August,  1774,  leaving  an  infant  daugh- 
ter, who  afterwards  became  the  wife  of  the  Hon.  Bobert  Jenkins,  and  still 
livoB,  a  widow,  on  the  paternal  estate  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 

On  the  24th  of  April,  1775,  he  was  married,  a  third  time,  to  Sally,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Blair  of  Fagg's  Manor.  By  this  marriage  he  had 
three  children, — a  daughter  who  married  the  Rev.  Samuel  Donnel,*  and 
jugrated  to  Tennessee,  but  died  shortly  after  she  arrived  there ;  a  son, — 
,  Washington  Gates,  who  entered  the  army  with  promising  prospects,  but 
«oon  died  of  yellow  fever,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  another 
daughter  who  still  survives  as  the  widow  of  a  Captain  Allen.  The  mother 
diod  on  the  11th  of  May,  1810. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  N.  C.  Grier,  in  a  Discourse  which  he  preached  in  1849, 
oontaining  the  History  of  the  Church  of  the  Forks  of  Brandywine,  pays  the 
following  tribute  to  Mr.  Cam       -ol: — 

*'  The  Rev.  John  Carmichael  was  aa  uloqucnt  man,  in  his  day,  and  '  mighty  in  the 
Scriptures.'  He  was  a  man  of  ardent  feelings,  and  what  he  did,  he  did  with  his  mi|^t. 
He  was  the  pastor  of  this  congregation  during  the  whole  of  the  great  American  Kevo- 
lutlon;  and,  lilLe  most  of  the  Preshyterian  clergymen  of  that  day,  he  espoused  the 
cause  of  his  country,  like  one  who  would  rather  perish,  battling  fbr  freedom,  than  live 
a  slave.  He  was  long  spared  to  the  affections  and  the  prayers  of  his  people,  going  in 
and  out  before  them,  as  a  burning  and  a  shining  light,  breaking  to  them  the  bread  of 
Ufe ;  and  being  an  example  to  the  flock  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  had  made  him  aa 
overseer,  ever  calling  upon  them  '  to  bo  followers  of  him,  even  as  he  also  was  of 
Christ.' 

"  The  Congregation  increased  under  his  ministry,  which  lasted  about  twenty-ftmr 
years.  He  died  greatly  respected,  and  deeply  lamented,  by  his  people, — and  having 
in  all  the  churches  of  his  Presbytery  the  reputation  of  a  man  thoroughly  fumishea 
for  his  work — one  who  needed  not  to  be  ashamed,  because  he  rightly  divided  the  word 
of  truth." 

In  addition  to  the  above  testimony,  I  may  say  that,  through  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  Carmichael's  granddaughter,  Mrs.  Reigart,  of  AYindsor,  Pa.,  I  have 
been  put  in  possession  of  large  portions  of  his  diary,  which  make  it  mani- 
fest, beyond  all  question,  that  he  was  an  eminently  devout  and  earnest  Chris- 
tian, as  well  as  an  uncommonly  laborious  and  faithful  minister.  He  seems 
to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  acknowledging  God  in  every  thing,  even  in  the 
most  inconsiderable  events  of  his  life ;  and  though  his  great  constitutional 
ardour  rendered  him  more  than  ordinarily  sensitive  to  bereavement,  or  afflio- 
tion  of  any  kind,  yet  such  was  the  depth  and  strength  of  his  religious  feel- 

•  Mr.  DoDBtl  joined  the  Cumberlaiid  Pntbytsilana. 
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ii^,  that  kis  submission  and  eonidenee  in  €k>d  seem  neyer  to  knye 
him.  I  haTe  had  the  o^>ortanit7  of  reading  a  fefw  of  his  fluuraseripISi  u 
well  as  the  onlj  Sermon  of  his  whieh  was  erer  printed,  and  they  all  bear 
the  impress  of  a  mind  of  much  nMM«  than  ofdinarj  oomprehenaaTeneaa  and 


AZEL  ROE,  D.  D .♦ 

1760—1815. 

AzKL  Roe,  son  of  John  Boe,  was  bom  at  Setanket,  on  the  East  end 
Long  Island,  on  the  20th  of  Febmarj,  17^.  His  father  was  a  man  of 
considerable  property,  and  of  highly  respectable  standing  in  soeietj.  He 
was  graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1756 ;  and  studied  The- 
ology under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Caleb  Smith  of  Newark  Mountains, 
(now  Orange).  He  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel,  by  the  New  York 
Presbytery  ,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1759,  or  early  in  1760 ;  and, 
about  two  years  after,  was  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  imc  Itfwls, 
by  the  same  Presbytery.  After  preaching,  for  some  time,  as  a  candidate, 
at  Woodbridge,  the  congr^ation  united  in  presenting  him  a  call ;  and,  hai^ 
ing  accepted  it,  he  was  installed  in  the  autumn  of  1763. 

A  few  years  after  his  settlement,  a  proposal  was  made  to  form  a  unioB 
between  the  congregation  of  which  he  was  pastor  and  the  upper  congn^a- 
tion,  (a  branch  or  colony  at  Mctuchin,  called  Second  Woodbridge,)  by  whieh 
these  churches  were  to  be  considered  as  one  ecclesiastically, — that  is,  to 
have  one  Session,  and  to  share  equally  in  the  services  of  the  minister.  A 
little  before  the  year  1790,  this  united  Church  was  visited  by  an  extensiTe 
revival,  which,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years,  added  to  its  numbers 
upwards  of  one  hundred.  The  Congregation  of  the  First  Churoh  beoame 
dissatisfied  that  the  people  of  Metuchin  should  share  equally  with  them- 
selves the  labours  of  their  minister,  and  began  to  express  the  wish  that  the 
union  to  which  they  had  consented,  a  few  years  before,  might  be  disaolred; 
and  this  was  finally  effected,  though  not  without  strong  opposition  from  the 
Congregation  of  Metuchin,  nor  until  after  repeated  applications  to  the  Prea* 
bytery.  The  dissolution  of  this  union  arose  from  an  unbounded  attachmoit 
to  the  pastor  by  both  congregations.  They  both  claimed  him,  and  each 
desired  to  possess  him  wholly. 

As  his  ministry  included  the  period  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  he  showed 
himself,  in  various  ways,  an  earnest  friend  to  the  liberties  of  his  country. 
The  part  of  New  Jersey  in  which  he  resided,  was  much  annoyed  by  marau* 
ding  parties,  sent  out  from  the  British  troops  encamped  on  Staten  Island. 
On  one  occasion,  a  brave  Continental  Captain,  who  had  done  great  execu- 
tion in  driving  off  or  annoying  these  predatory  bands,  was  very  anxious  to 
attack  a  party  which  had  encamped  near  the  Blazing  Star  Ferry,  but  could 
not  induce  his  men  to  follow  him.      As  many  of  them  belonged  to  Bir. 

•  B«eoidf  of  tilM  Ohmh  it  Woodbridg*.— IfSS.  from  hif  grandfon,  Mr.  A.  8.  Boe»  and  Bar 
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-Boe*8  parish,  he  thought  he  would  put  in  requisition  his  influence  over 
them.  Aooordinglj,  he  called  and  stated  his  difficulty,  and  found  Mr.  B. 
jBore  than  willing  to  second  his  efforts.  The  good  minister  accompanied  ike 
Captain  to  the  place  where  the  men  were,  and  addressed  a  few  wonk  to 
them,  exhorting  them  to  their  duty,  and  enforcing  his  exhortation  by  tolling 
them  that  it  was  his  purpose  to  go  into  the  action  himself.  And  into  the 
action  he  went, — every  man  following  readily.  But  when  the  bullets  began 
to  fly  among  them,  they  promised  that  if  he  would  keep  out  of  harm's  way, 
they  would  do  the  business  for  the  enemy.  And  seeing  that  their  spirits 
were  sufficiently  excited,  he  did  retire,  and,  as  he  afterwards  acknowledged, 
Tery  much  to  his  own  comfort. 

But  this  was  by  no  means  the  most  serious  point  of  his  connection  with 
the  war.  So  active  was  he  in  stirring  up  all  within  his  influence  to  enlist 
in  his  country's  cause,  that  the  Tories  united  with  the  British,  and  seiied 
him  one  night  while  he  was  with  his  family,  and  carried  him  off  as  a  prisoner 
to  New  York,  where  they  shut  him  up  in  the  **  Sugar  House."  As  they 
were  on  their  way  to  New  York,  they  were  obliged  to  ford  a  small  stream. 
The  officer  in  command,  who  seemed  to  have  taken  a  fancy  to  Mr.  Roe,  and 
treated  him  politely,  insisted  that  the  captured  minister  should  allow  him  to 
carry  him  over  upon  his  back.  When  they  were  in  about  the  middle 
of  the  stream,  Mr.  Roe,  who  relished  a  joke,  and  was  not  wanting  in  ready 
wit,  said  to  the  officer, — "Well,  Sir,  if  never  before,  you  can  say,  after  this, 
that  you  was  once  priest-ridden."  The  officer  was  so  convulsed  with 
laughter,  that  he  had  well  nigh  fallen  under  his  burden  into  the  water.  The 
morning  after  he  arrived  at  New  York,  when  he  was  without  food,  and  knew 
not  how  his  necessities  were  to  be  supplied,  an  excellent  breakfast  was  sent 
to  him  by  the  father  of  Washington  Irving  who  had  been  informed  of  his 
imprisonment ;  and  this  same  gentleman  took  care  that  he  was  rendered 
comfortable  until  he  was  exchanged.  Shortly  after  this,  in  order  to  preyent 
a  second  surprise,  he  moved  his  family  some  miles  back  towards  Piscataway , 
but,  after  the  war,  he  returned  to  the  old  Stone  Parsonage. 

Mr.  Roe  was  a  Trustee  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  twenty-nine  years — 
from  1778  to  1807.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  1789,  and  was  Moderator  of  that  body  in  1802. 
He  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Yale  College 
in  1800. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812,  a  celebration  took  place  at  Woodbridge, 
which  was  signalised  by  the  roasting  of  an  ox  ;  and  Dr.  Roe  consented  to 
officiate  as  orator  on  the  occasion.  His  highly  patriotic  address  awakened 
the  strongest  enthusiasm  in  the  community  at  large,  not  excepting  some 
in  the  church  from  which  he  had  been  separated,  whose  attachment  towards 
him  had  been  somewhat  cooled  by  his  having  been  called  to  render  testi- 
mony in  a  court  of  law,  adverse  to  their  interest. 

He  was  first  married  in  September,  1763,  to  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Major 
Isaac  Foote  of  North  Branford,  Conn.,  and  widow  of  the  Rev.  Caleb 
Smith,  under  whom  he  prosecuted  his  theological  studies.  She  died  on  the 
1st  of  September,  1704.  She  was  the  mother  of  all  his  children, — two  sons 
and  six  daughters.  On  the  24th  of  December,  1796,  he  formed  a  second 
matrimonial  connection.  The-  lady  who  now  became  his  wife  was  Hannah, 
dsngliter  of  the  Rev.  David  Bostwick,  pastor  of  the  First  Preab^tAxiKOL 
Chnroh  in  New  York.     She  had  been  twice  married  Woif^.     lUtt  %ii^ 
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kvsband  was  Genenl  MeDongall  of  BeYoluiionarj  fune.  Her  second  hiu- 
bftad  was  Mr.  Barret,  Consul  to  France,  and  she  was  his  widow  when  she 
was  married  to  Dr.  Roe.  She  was  distingoished  for  a  ine  intelleot,  attnu>- 
tiTe  manners,  and  consistent  and  derated  piety. 

In  NoTemher,  1815,  Mrs.  Roe  was  seised  with  Inng  fever,  and  died,  after 
an  illness  of  a  few  days,  in  perfect  peace,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  her 
age.  When  she  saw  that  her  hnshand  seemed  inconsolable  in  the  prospect 
of  her  departure,  she  affectionately  urged  him  to  restrain  his  grief,  and 
snbmit  quietly  to  God's  will.  Up  to  the  time  of  her  death,  which  was  on 
the  28th  of  November,  his  health  had  been  uniformly  good,  and  his  ability 
to  labour  in  no  degree  impaired.  But  the  shock  occasioned  by  her  death 
was  greater  than  he  could  bear.  An  affection  of  the  throat,  apparently 
eansed  by  excessive  grief,  seised  him  ;  and,  on  the  2d  of  December, — four 
days  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  yielded  up  his  spirit  in  a  manner  so 
peaceful  that  his  children,  who  were  aware  that  he  had  always  been  subject 
to  a  nervous  dread  of  death,  could  hardly  find  it  in  their  hearts  to  mourn 
departure. 


FROM  THE  REV.  JOHN  McDOWELL,  D.  D., 

Philadklfhia,  January  29, 1857. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir :  I  lose  no  time  in  replying  to  your  request  for  my  recollec- 
tions of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Roe.  He  was  one  of  my  nearest  ministerial  neighbours  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  my  relations  to  him  were  such  as  to  give  me  a  good 
opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  his  character.  I  still  hold  him  in 
grateful  remembrance,  and  am  in  no  wise  reluctant  to  pay  such  a  tribute  to  his 
memory  as  your  request  contemplates. 

Dr.  Roe  was  an  old  man  when  I  first  knew  him ;  and  his  naturally  fine  appear- 
ance had  been  rendered  venerable  by  age.  He  was  of  about  the  medium  height — 
I  should  say,  five  feet  and  eight  or  nine  inches,  and  well  proportioned.  His 
manners  were  more  than  ordinarily  graceful  and  dignified,  and  indicated  that  he 
had  been  familiar  with  cultivated  society.  He  was  a  person  of  excellent  judg- 
ment and  common  sense,  and  though  he  is  said  to  have  possessed  naturally 
strong  feelings,  he  exercised,  by  means  of  either  grace,  or  prudence,  or  both 
combined,  remarkable  self-control.  He  had  a  well  disciplined  and  well  culti- 
vated mind,  and  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  good  scholar.  His  preaching  was 
distinguished  for  substantial  excellence,  rather  than  for  those  qualities  which 
attract  the  multitude — his  sermons  were  characterized  by  weighty,  well  digested 
and  evangelical  thought,  so  plainly  expressed  as  always  to  be  level  to  the  hum- 
blest intelligence;  but  I  cannot  say  that  his  manner  of  delivery  was  specially 
impressive.  He  was  universally  and  highly  esteemed  as  a  pastor.  He  moved 
about  among  his  people  with  great  dignity,  kindness,  and  faithfulness, — always 
evincing  a  watchful  and  earnest  regard  for  their  spiritual  welfare.  He  was  per- 
mitted, about  a  year  before  his  death,  to  reap  a  rich  harvest  from  his  labours  in 
an  extensive  and  powerful  revival  of  religion.  He  was  a  punctual  attendant  on 
the  judicatories  of  the  Church,  and  a  useful  and  influential  member;  and  con- 
tinued his  fidelity  in  his  advanced  ago. 

Dr.  Roe  was  well  known,  and  was  held  in  high  esteem,  much  beyond  the 
neighbourhood  in  which  he  lived  and  laboured.  That  he  must  have  had  a  high 
standing  among  the  ministers  of  his  own  denomination,  is  sufficiently  evinced 
by  the  fact  that  he  was  called  to  moderate  its  highest  judicatory;  and  that  he 
must  have  had  a  good  reputation  for  talents  and  scholarship  may  be  inferred 
from  his  having  been  honoured  with  the  d^ree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  fh>m  Yale 
College. 
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Yoa  are  doubtless  aware  of  the  remariEable  proximity  of  Dr.  Roe's  death  to 
that  of  his  wife.  I  preached  her  Funeral  Sermon  on  the  29th  of  November,  1815, 
and  his  on  the  3d  of  December  following, — ^there  being  an  interral  of  only  jfoar 
days.  My  text  at  his  funeral  was — "  The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed;"—* 
sentiment  which  I  am  persuaded  was  heartily  responded  to,  in  its  application  to 
that  honoured  seryant  of  God,  by  all  who  knew  him. 

With  much  esteem,  yours, 

JOHN  McDowell. 


-•♦■ 


JAMES  WADDEL,  D.  D.* 

1761—1805. 

Jamss  Waddel,  the  son  of  Thomas  Waddel,  was  bom  at  Newry,  in 
the  North  of  Ireland,  in  July,  1739.  His  parents  migrated  to  Amerioft 
in  his  infancy,  and  settled  in  the  South-eastern  part  of  Pennsylvania,  on 
White  Clay  Greek.  His  mother  was  distinguished  for  her  Christian  know- 
ledge  and  piety,  and  her  attachment  to  Scottish  Presby terianism ;  and  it 
was  to  her  influence  that  he  attributed  his  first  religious  impressions.  In 
eonsequence  of  an  injury  which  he  received,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  upon  his 
left  hand,  rendering  it  in  a  great  degree  useless,  his  father  resolved  to  give 
him  a  liberal  education.  Accordingly  ho  was  sent  to  Nottingham,  about 
fifteen  miles  distant,  to  the  school  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Finley,  where  he  enjoyed 
excellent  advantages  for  both  intellectual  and  moral  culture.  During  the 
period  of  his  connection  with  this  school,  he  was  the  subject  of  very  remark- 
able religious  exercises,  though  they  were  not  occasioned  by  any  external 
means.  He  stated  to  Dr.  Alexander  that  on  two  occasions  in  partionlar, 
he  had  such  views  of  the  glory  and  excellency  of  the  Gospel  as  he  never 
enjoyed  afterwards.  Dr.  Finley  rendered  him  important  aid  by  his  excel- 
lent counsel  and  instruction,  and  at  length  admitted  him  to  the  communion 
of  the  church. 

Such  was  Mr.  Wadders  proficiency,  especially  in  the  classics,  that  Dr. 
¥inley  took  him,  at  an  early  age,  to  be  his  assistant.  On  leaving  thik 
school,  he  became  an  assistant  teacher  in  another  celebrated  school  of  that 
day, — at  Pequea,  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
Smith; — a  school  from  which  proceeded  as  many  as  fifty  young  men  who 
were  afterwards  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  After  having  been  engaged  here 
a  year  or  more,  he  set  out  to  travel  South,  intending,  as  is  supposed,  to 
devote  himself  to  teaching,  and  to  settle  in  Charleston,  S.  0.  On  his  way 
he  stopped  at  Upper  Marlborough,  Md.,  whore  a  Presbyterian  church  had 
already  been  founded ;  and  though  he  was  solicited  to  remain  there,  the 
inducements  were  not  so  strong  as  to  detain  him,  and  he  pursued  his 
journey  till  he  reached  Hanover  County,  Ya.  Here  he  had  the  pleasure  of 
listening  to  the  eloquence,  and  making  the  acquaintance,  of  that  prince  of 
polpit  orators,  Samuel  Davies ;  and  it  was  this  circumstance  probably  that 
gave  the  decisive  direction  to  his  life.  Mr.  Davies  not  only  forbade  him  to 
go  farther,  but  urged   him  to  devote  himself  at   once   to   the   ministry. 

•KoUms  of  Br.  Waddel  in  the  <<  WatehmMi  of  the  Soath."— VooWi  SkMh«i  ^  N%«« V— 
Ufli  ef  BeT.  Dr.  Alexaoder.— i£9.  /jrom  R9r.  Dr.  Hill. 
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ThoQgii  he  hmd  l>eeii  studying  medkiBe  before  this,  lie  was  now  peniuided 
to  abaQdon  it,  and  to  act  in  aoooidanoe  with  Mr.  Bayies'  adnoe.  Sbortlj 
after  this,  he  entered  upon  hia  theological  atudies;  under  the  direetMNH  of 
the  Rer.  Mr.  Todd  of  Looisa  Gonntj,  an  eminent  minister  of  his  daj,  and 
meanwhile  became  engaged,  lor  the  third  time,  in  the  business  of  insitve- 
tion.  Here  he  remained  until  he  was  licensed  as  a  probationer,  at  Tlnkfing 
Spring,  on  the  2d  of  April,  1761,  by  the  (Old)  Presbytery  of  HanoTer. 
His  acceptance  as  a  preacher,  from  the  beginning,  may  be  estimated  by  the 
£iot  that,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  in  October  following  his  licen- 
sure, there  were  put  into  his  hands  five  calls ;  but  he  did  not  think  proper 
even  to  take  any  of  them  into  consideration ;  as  his  mind  was  made  np  at 
that  time  to  return  to  Pennsylvania,  and  he  was  not  without  some  expecta- 
tion of  a  settlement  at  York.  He,  therefore,  left  Virginia,  and  returned 
home  to  visit  hb  parents ;  and  when  he  revijdted  Virginia  afierwards,  it  was 
with  a  view  of  obtaining  a  dismission  from  the  Presbytery.  When,  howeYer, 
the  Presbytery  met,  there  were  present  two  gentlemen  of  great  respeet- 
ability  as  commissioners  from  the  County  of  Lancaster,  Va.,  who  made  such 
representations  in  regard  to  the  spiritual  destitution  of  the  region  ia  wkidi 
tkey  lived,  that  Mr.  Waddel  was  constrained  to  admit  the  daim  upon  hii 
aervioes,  and  accordingly  he  suddenly  changed  his  purpose.  At  a  Meetb^ 
of  the  Presbytery  at  IVovidence.  on  the  7th  of  October,  1762,  lie  sigaiiid 
kia  acceptance  of  a  call  from  the  Churches  of  Lancaster  and  NoitkuBibei^ 
laad ;  aad,  on  the  16th  of  June,  he  was  ordained  at  Prince  Edward. 

The  people  of  Mr.  WaddeFs  charge  found  in  him  ctot  thing  thej  coaU 
dosiie,  and  they  showed  him  every  mark  of  affectionate  lespecC  H«  does 
not  seem,  at  the  time  of  his  settlement,  lo  have  expected  lo  r^aaia  loi^^ 
thoK  ;  but  various  cinramstancos  conspired  to  a  diimat  lesalu  He  foaad 
80  MU^  ho(spitality«  intelligence,  and  piety  in  the  region  aroaad,  that  the 
reluctance  he  had  felt  to  miking  his  permanent  home  there  was  qai^j 
oveivouie.  Besides,  he  was  uiated  in  marriage,  about  the  year  176d,  with 
liary,  daughter  of  Cvdonel  Jaai?«  Gx>rdon.  a  gentleman  of  graal  rfspifta 
bility,  aad  aa  elder  in  one  of  the  chun^hes  to  whidi  he  miakici>sd.  His 
fothei^in-law,  short! v  after  hif^  marriaire.  cssablishe'i  him  in  a  aew  a^  oaui* 
modious  house  on  Oumaoman  River:  aad  here  he  we«ld  gladly  have 
witiaei  durii^  his  whole  life,  but  for  the  ill  eScKts  of  the  rlim^ie  apoa  his 
fcaahh>  Ue  passed  ao  year  without  aa  attack  of  iaien&itseat  lever  ;  aad  ha 
aftica  preached,  whea  it  vas  difteult  (e^r  him  to  staai  ereet.  Thiis  ia 
aaciiia  with  the  ianottis  of  the  Revolutiv>aarv  war«  led  him,  al>o«t  the 
1776,  ao  N«^  his  charge,  aai  T>taK>ve  w»  the  Valley  of  iW  SI 
SMae  twa  v>ear$^  prevkai^  l)»  th»,  he  iai  rM^iv>rd  a  eaJI  £rom  the  CoagTi^i 
tiMS  «f  Opek.«  aai  Cedar  Cie^k.  wkk4  he  dee£a<«d. 

Oa  leavukg  Loav^r  Vitgiaia,  kas  atreauoa  was  <£iz>Masd  ta  Tiakfi^ 
Sprii^  m  Ai^?as»k;  aai,  ea  the  ls«  %nf  3iay,  177^  a  caM  &Ha  that 
galMa  aaa  pc^eseaied  t^c^  him,  whkh  IfC  ei^acec  w*  lake  m» 
for  a  T^ar,  la  177>,  he  rewtoveii  hk  iiaahr  t^  a  piaM  calM  Sfii^  UiU, 
a  lew  aalM  aWv^e  WaraesKwvMi^lh,  wWre  W  rf3&asiieii  aW«i 
Fer  UMae  lame,  l»  Hboar^  wce^  oaafefta  u^  the  Tiff.k^i>g  Sfcmg  Cd 
lk««  V«l  ihev  v^erf  afterwaris  shainNi  Vv  thai  aai  the  ctiauncaais  aS 
Saaaatoa.     Daxiac  h»  resfaaeaoe  aa  A^jFuca.  hs^  hciahk  w«»  esaKir  masia^ 

la  175^  Mr.  Waiie;  ^vaaei^od  i>»  aa  «aaK  widek  W  had  laiiimni  aS 
Ae  eMcnlaaie  <€  die  Bh*  K^l    Ab  he  hmI  Hiiiia.    ffis 
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ktfUM  wai  in:  Xouin,  hdi  hia  property,  amoanting  to  nearly  a  thousaad 
aeret,  lay  chiefly  in  the  Counties  of  Orange  and  Albermarle.  He  preaehed 
in  aereral  ohorohes  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  also  became,  for  the  fourth 
time,  a  olaasical  teacher,  and  received  pupils  in  his  own  house.  The  period 
of  his  residence  in  Louisa  was  about  twenty  years. 

In  1792,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  hiln  by 
the  Trustees  of  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle. 

Some  time  after  his  removal  to  Louisa,  he  was  overtaken  with  the 
calamity  of  blindness, — a  cataract  having  seised  first  one  eye,  and  then  the 
other.  He  continued  to  preach,  however,  availmg  himself,  in  his  prepara- 
tions, of  the  assistance  of  di£ferent  members  of  his  family,  in  finding  the 
text,  consulting  the  commentaries,  &c.;  and  the  effect  of  his  preaching  was 
not  a  little  heightened  by  the  fact  that  ho  was  seen  to  be  speaking  in  total 
dariuiess.  In  1798,  his  sight  was  partially  restored,  for  a  time,  by  means 
of  the  operation  of  couching ;  but  the  cataract  speedily  returned,  and  ha 
saw  the  light  of  the  sun  no  more. 

Dr.  WaddePs  latter  days  were  eminently  serene  and  happy.  The  leas  of 
hia  nght,  though  on  many  accounts  a  most  severe  deprivation,  he  submitted 
to  with  perfect  resignation  and  cheerfulness.  His  mental  &culties  stOl 
remained  as  vigorous  as  ever ;  and  he  not  only  enjoyed  intercourse  with  his 
friends,  but  entered  with  great  interest  into  theological  speculations.  Before 
his  death  he  gave  orders  that  all  his  manuscripts  should  be  committed 
to  the  flames;  that  his  funeral  should  be  conducted  in  the  most  simple 
manner;  and  that  his  body  should  be  borne  to  the  grave  by  his  own 
servants.  His  death,  which  was  a  bright  scene  of  Christian  triumph, 
occurred  on  the  17th  of  September,  1805. 

Dr.  Waddel  was  the  father  of  ten  children,  several  of  whom  have  occu- 
pied important  positions  in  society.  One  of  his  daughters  was  married  to 
the  Rev.  William  Calhoon,*  and  one  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander.  His 
widow  died  at  Staunton,  in  the  year  1813. 

Probably  the  best  idea  of  Dr.  Waddel's  preaching,  which  it  is  possible 
now  to  obtain,  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  following  well  known  description 
by  Mr.  Wirt,  which  appeared  early  in  this  century,  in  the  **  British  Spy :" — 

"  It  was  on  Sunday,  as  I  travelled  through  the  County  of  Orange,  that  my  eye  wai 
caught  by  a  cluster  of  horses  tied  near  a  ruinous  old  wooden  house  in  the  forest,  not 
far  (torn,  the  road  side.  Having  frequently  seen  such  objects  before,  in  travelling 
throned  these  States,  I  had  no  difficulty  in  understanding  that  this  was  a  place  of  reli- 
gioos  worship. 

"Devotion  alone  should  have  stopped  me  to  Join  in  the  duties  of  the  congregation; 
but  I  must  confess  that  curiosit}^  to  hear  the  preacher  of  such  a  wilderness  was  not  the 
least  of  my  motives.  On  entering,  I  was  struck  with  his  preternatural  appearance. 
He  was  a  tall  and  very  spare  old  man ;  his  head,  which  was  covered  with  a  white  linen 

*  William  Galhook  was  bom  in  1772, — the  son  of  an  elder  in  the  Briery  Chnrch,  Prinoo 
Edwaid  CouDty,  Ya. ;  beoame  a  member  of  Hampden  Sidney  College,  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
and  was  hopefully  oonverted  while  a  member  of  that  institation.  He  was  lioented  to  preach  by 
Um  Hanover  Presbytery  on  the  12th  of  May,  1792,  and  in  the  sneoeeding  antamn,  went,  under 
%hm  eommission  of  Synod,  as  a  miBsionary  to  Kentucky.  He  resided  In  Kentacky  fbr  several 
years,  and  bad  a  pastoral  charge  there;  bat  returned  to  Virginia  in  1799,  and,  after  prMuAfaig 
at  several  different  places,  accepted  a  call  from  Staunton,  amd  Brown's  meeting  house  (after- 
wards Hebron) .  To  tbete  congresations  he  devoted  bis  time  and  energies  for  a  number  of  yean, 
vntil,  at  length,  the  inflrmities  of  advancing  life  admonished  him  to  resign  the  charge,  first  of 
one  eongregaUon,  and  then  of  the  other, — believioff,  as  he  did,  that  each  of  th«n  reqnirsd 
more  service  tiian  he  was  able  to  render.  He,  however,  continued  to  labour,  to  the  ftill 
extent  of  bis  ability,  while  he  lived.  Dr.  Foote  represents  him  as  a  man  of  vicoions  intel- 
leety  of  great  self  eommand,  of  a  ready  mind,  of  fine  conversational  poweit,  and  or  an  enlaiged 
vMho  i^rii.    He  died  on  the  27th  of  Angost,  1851 . 
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cap,  liii  ilirivclled  hiads.  mad  liii  voice,  wen  all  thakbg  asder  the  infloenoe  «f  t 
pabj;  and  a  ftw  BMNnenu  aacertatncd  to  me  that  he  was  perfectlj  Mind. 

**  The  first  emotions  that  touched  mj  breast  were  those  of  mmgledpity  and  Tenera* 
tion.  Bat  how  toon  were  all  my  fveifaigs  dianged !  The  lips  of  Plato  were  nefcr 
more  worthy  of  a  prognostic  swarm  of  bees,  than  were  the  lips  of  this  holy  man  !  It 
was  a  day  of  the  admin:5en&tivn  of  the  Sacrament;  and  bis  saliject  was,  of  course,  the 
passk>n  of  oar  S^v:*  cr.  1  had  heard  the  subject  handled  a  thousand  times — ^I  had 
thought  it  exhausted  long  ago.  Little  did  I  suppose  that  in  the  wild  woods  of  Ame- 
rica. I  was  to  me^t  with  a  man.  whose  eloquence  would  give  to  this  topic  a  new  and 
more  sublime  patU-s  than  I  had  ever  before  witnessed. 

**  As  he  descended  t*ri>m  the  pulpit  to  distribute  the  mystic  symbols,  there  was  a 
peculiar,  a  more  thaa  human,  ^-lemnity  in  his  air  and  manner,  which  made  my  blood 
run  cold,  and  my  whole  irAme  shiver. 

*'  He  then  drew  a  picture  of  the  sufferings  of  our  Saviour;  his  trial  before  Pilate; 
his  ascent  up  Calvary:  his  emcidxion  and  his  death.  I  knew  the  whole  history;  bat 
never  until  then  had  1  heard  the  circumstances  so  selected,  so  arranged,  so  coloured! 
It  was  all  new;  and  I  s^.-emed  to  have  beard  it  fur  the  first  time  in  my  life.  His  enun- 
ciation was  so  del:bera:e  that  hU  voice  trembled  on  every  syllable;  and  every  heart  in 
the  assembly  trembled  ia  uidsoa.  Ills  peculiar  phrases  had  that  force  of  description, 
that  the  original  dcene  Jippearvd  to  be  at  that  moment  acting  before  our  eyes.  Wc 
saw  the  very  faces  uf  the  Jew»:  the  staring,  frightful  distortions  of  malice  and  rage« 
We  saw  the  bufv-t;  my  >^>ul  kindled  wi:h  a  dame  of  indignation;  and  my  hands  were 
involantarily  and  convulsively  clenched. 

'*  But  when  he  came  to  touch  on  the  patience,  the  forgiving  meekness,  of  onr 
Saviour;  when  be  drew  to  the  life  his  blessed  eyes,  streaming  in  tears  to  Heaven,  his 
Toioe  breathing  to  God  a  soft  and  gentle  prayer  of  pardon  on  his  enemies,  *'  Father, 
forgive  them,  fur  they  know  not  what  they  do.^  the  voice  of  the  preacher  which  had 
all  along  faltered,  grew  fainter  and  fainterl  until  his  utterance  being  entirely  obstructed 
by  the  force  of  his  feelings,  he  raised  his  handkerchief  to  bis  eyes,  and  burst  into  a  loud 
and  irrepressible  flood  of  grief.  The  effi-ct  was  inconceivable.  The  whole  house 
resounded  with  the  mingled  groans,  and  sobs,  and  shrieks,  of  the  congregation. 

*'  It  was  some  time  before  the  tumult  subsided,  so  far  as  to  permit  him  to  proceed, 
ludecfi,  judging  by  the  usual,  but  fallacious,  standard  of  my  own  weakness.  I  began 
to  be  very  uueaity  fur  the  situation  of  the  preacher:  for  I  could  not  conceive  how  he 
would  \h:  abb;  to  let  his  audience  down  fn.>m  the  height  to  which  he  had  wound  them, 
without  impairing  the  Holeinnity  and  dignity  of  his  subject,  or  perhaps  shocking  them 
bv  i\ui  abruptness  of  the  fall.  But  no  !  the  descent  was  as  beautiful  and  sublime,  as 
the  elevation  had  been  rapid  and  enthusiastic. 

"  Tlie  first  sentence  with  which  he  bn>ke  the  awAil  silence,  was  a  quotation  from 
KouMseau  :  '  Socrates  died  like  a  phili'SOpher :  but  Jesus  Christ  like  a  God  V 

"  I  despair  of  giving  you  any  idea  of  the  effect  produced  by  this  short  sentence, 
unless  you  could  iKirftctly  conceive  the  whole  manner  of  the  man.  as  well  as  the  pecu- 
liar crisis  in  the  discourse.  Never  beiore  did  I  completely  understand  what  Demos- 
thenes meant  by  laying  such  stress  on  delivery.  You  are  to  bring  before  you  the  ven- 
erable figure  of  the  preacher;  his  blinclness  constantly  recalling  to  your  recollection 
old  Homer,  Ussian,  and  Milton;  and.  associating  with  his  performance  the  melancholy 
grandeur  of  their  geniuses,  you  are  to  imagine  that  you  hear  his  slow,  solemn,  well- 
accented  enunciation,  and  his  voice  of  affecting,  trembling  melody;  you  are  to  remem- 
ber the  pitch  of  passion  and  enthusiasm  to  which  the  congregation  were  raised,  and 
then  the  few  moments  of  portentous,  death-like  silence  which  reigned  throughout  the 
house:  the  preacher  removing  his  white  handkerchief  Irom  his  aged  face,  (even  yet  wet 
firom  the  recent  torrent  of  his  tears.)  and  slowly  stretching  forth  the  palsied  hand  which 
holds  it,  begins  the  sentence,  **  S(K:rates  died  like  a  philosopher" — then  pausing,  rais- 
ing his  other  hand,  pressing  them  both.  clasf>ed  together  with  warmth  and  energy,  to 
his  breast,  litting  his  sightless  balls  to  Heaven,  and  {muring  his  whole  soul  into  his 
tremulous  voice, — 'but  Jesus  Christ — like  a  G<kIP  If  he  had  been  indeed  and  in 
truth  an  angel  of  light,  the  effect  could  scarcely  have  been  more  Divine. 

'*  Whatever  I  may  have  been  able  to  conceive  of  the  sublimity  of  Massillon,  or  the 
force  of  Bourdalouc,  had  fallen  far  short  of  the  power  which  I  felt  from  the  delivery 
of  this  simple  sentence.  The  blood  which  just  before  had  rushed  in  a  hurricane  upon 
my  brain,  and,  in  the  violence  and  agony  of  my  tbelings,  had  held  my  whole  system 
in  suspense,  now  ran  back  into  my  heart,  with  a  sensation  which  I  cannot  describe— 
a  kind  of  shuddering,  delicious  horror !  The  paroxysm  of  blended  pity  and  indig- 
nation, to  which  I  had  been  transported,  subsided  into  the  deepest  self-abasement, 
humility,  and  adoration.  I  had  just  been  lacerated  and  dissolved  by  svmpathy  (br 
our  Saviour,  as  a  fellow-creature;  but  now,  with  fear  and  trembling,  I  adored  him  as 
a  God. 

''  If  this  description  gives  you  the  impression  that  this  incomparable  minister  had 

Mny  thing  of  shallow,  theatrical  trick  in  his  manner,  it  does  him  great  injustice.    I 

Lbvc  never  Been  la  any  other  orator  auch  &  union  ot  almvUcily  and  mijesty.    Ue  has 
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not  a  Mtare,  an  attitnde  or  an  accent,  to  which  he  dooe  not  eeom  (breed  bj  the  aentl- 
ment  lie  is  expnuHng.  His  mind  is  too  terioiu,  toooarnest.  too  solicitous,  and  at  tha 
same  time  too  dlgni&d,  to  stoop  to  artifice.  Although  as  far  removed  fVom  ostenta- 
tfcm  aa  a  man  ean  be,  yet  it  is  clear  from  the  train,  the  style  and  substance  of  his 
thongfate,  tliat  be  is  not  only  a  very  polite  scholar.,  but  a  man  of  extensive  and  pro- 
fimiul  erudition.  I  was  forcibly  struck  with  a  short  yet  beautiful  character,  which  he 
drew  of  your  learned  and  amiable  countryman,  Sir  Hubert  Bovlu:  he  spoke  of  him  as 
If  his  noble  mind  had,  even  before  death,  divested  herself  of  all  influence  from  his  Arail 
tabernacle  of  flesh;  and  called  him.  in  nis  peculiarly  emphatic  and  impressive  man- 
ner, '  a  pure  intelligence,  the  link  between  men  and  angels.' 

"  This  man  has  Uien  before  my  imagination  almost  ever  since.  A  thousand  times, 
as  I  rode  along,  I  dropped  the  reins  of  my  bridle,  stretched  forth  my  hand,  and  tried 
to  imitate  his  quotation  from  Rousseau ;  a  thousand  times  I  abandoned  the  attempt 
In  despair,  and  felt  persuaded  that  his  peculiar  manner  and  power  arose  from  an 
energy  of  soul,  whidi  nature  could  give,  but  which  no  human  being  could  justly  copy. 
In  short-,  he  seems  to  be  altogether  a  being  of  a  former  age,  or  of  a  totally  different 
nature  irom  the  rest  of  men.  As  I  recall,  at  this  moment,  several  of  his  awfhlly 
striking  attitudes,  the  chilling  tide  with  which  my  blood  begins  to  pour  along  my  arte- 
ries, reminds  me  of  the  emotions  produced  by  the  first  sight  of  Gray's  introductory 
picture  of  his  bard: 

*  On  a  rock  whose  haughty  brow, 

'  Frowns  o'er  old  Conway's  foaming  flood, 
'  Robed  in  the  sable  garb  of  wo, 

'  With  haggard  eyes,  the  poet  stood. 
'  (Loose  his  beard,  and  hoary  hair 

*  Streamed,  like  a  meteor,  to  the  troubled  air:) 
'  And  with  a  poet's  hand,  and  prophet's  flre, 

*  Struck  the  deep  sorrows  of  his  lyre.' 

"Gnesa  my  surprise  when,  on  my  arrival  at  Richmond,  and  mentioning  the  name 
of  ihis  man,  I  found  not  one  person  who  had  ever  before  heard  of  Jamet  Waddtl  /" 

FROM  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  CALUOON. 

Augusta  County,  Ya.,  November  23, 1848. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  I  first  became  acquainted  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  Wad- 
del  about  1797,  at  which  time  ho  was  an  old  man.  He  had  then  been  restored 
to  imperfect  vision,  by  an  operation  on  one  eye,  which  operation  had  been  per- 
formed by  Dr.  Tyler  of  Fredericktown,  Md. 

In  person,  he  was  tall,  slender,  erect, — in  general  deportment,  dignified  and 
commanding,  but  remarkable  for  politeness  and  gentlemanly  manners — indeed 
I  QODsidered  him  a  finished  gentleman  in  the  old  Virginia  acceptation  of  the  term. 
In  further  description  of  his  person,  I  may  say,  he  had  a  long  face,  high  fore- 
bead,  Grecian  nose,  blue  eyes,  and  small  mouth  and  chin.  Ho  was  partially 
sffected  with  palsy;  and  the  shaking  of  his  head  and  hands,  with  a  solemn 
countenance,  produced  in  most  minds  a  feeling  of  reverence  and  awe. 

From  the  date  just  mentioned  until  1805,  I  lived  near  his  residence,  and  when 
not  engaged  in  pastoral  duties,  usually  spent  an  hour  with  him  every  day, 
attracted  by  his  great  knowledge  and  wonderful  powers  of  conversation. 

Ue  exhibited  a  happy  mixture  of  Christian  cheerfulness  with  ministerial  grav- 
ity. Oaring  to  his  partial  vision,  he  seldom  made  excursions  beyond  his  imme- 
diate neighbourhood, — still  preaching,  however,  at  the  little  meeting-house  in 
the  County  of  Orange,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Wirt,  and  two  miles  from  Hopewell, — 
his  residence. 

On  one  occasion,  he  preached  at  Milton,  a  village  in  Albermarle  County, 
whither  I  had  removed  with  my  family,  and  this  was  the  only  sermon  I  remem- 
ber to  haTe  heard  from  him,— owing  to  his  habit  of  hearing  others,  instead  of 
being  heard  by  them.  This  sermon  was  preached  in  the  presence  of  several  infl- 
dcU,  and,  after  singing  the  last  hymn,  he  arose  and  made  an  address  on  the 
importance  of  Christianity  to  a  fallen  world,  as  an  evidence  of  its  truth.  I  am 
satisfied  that  I  never  witnessed  such  a  torrent  of  eloquence  before  or  since. 

He  was  a  learned  man,  without  ostentatious  display,  being  more  soUcltow^  V,ck 
rresent  the  Son  of  God  to  his  audience,  than  to  exhibit  lumaeVt.    11\&  t)kTt\c^v\*^- 
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lion  wu  dtftinct,  and  his  ipeech  neither  rapid  nor  slow.  Hk  geitim  wm  floC 
•tndied  or  nnifonn,  but  was  such  as  was  suggested  by  his  Millg;^  aod  vat 
always  pertinent  to  the  thought  he  was  uttering.  All  in  him  seemed 
of  a  powerfully  working  mind,  and  of  one  constitutionally  eloqaeat.  His 
guage  was  always  neat,  often  elegant,  eyincing  much  cultiTation.  His  dd^tfmj 
showed  that  he  poured  his  soul  into  his  words. 

An  old  elder  who  once  lived  under  Dr.  Waddd's  ministrationSy  informed  ma 
that  he  heard  him  preach,  on  a  certain  occasion,  upon  the  glories  of  Heftven,  ani 
the  introduction  of  saints  there;  when  his  descriptions  were  so  riTid  that  he 
actually  forgot  himself,  and  involuntarily  looked  up  to  behold  the  amaiing  aosBSSs 
which  the  preacher,  with  such  wonderful  power,  portrayed. 

When  I  removed  to  this  county,  the  parting  of  Mrs.  Calhoon  from  her  &tlMr 
was  deeply  affecting.  He  said,  "  My  child,  you  weep,  lest  you  may  not  see  me 
again.  Were  I  invited  to  a  feast  prepared  for  the  honourable  of  this  werid, 
would  you  be  distressed  ?  Wei!,  should  you  hear  that  your  &ther  is  deftd,  com- 
fort yourself  with  the  thought  that  he  has  been  called  to  the  feast  prepared  hj^ 
God  for  the  redeemed."  It  was  the  last  time  she  saw  him.  Shortly  after  our 
removal,  (1805,)  bearing  of  his  illness,  I  visited  him,  and  we  had  much  conver- 
sation. He  told  me  that  he  felt  no  personal  interest  in  any  thing  earthly,— 
that  he  was  convinced  that  he  should  soon  leave  the  world.  With  a  selemn 
countenance,  without  dejection,  and  in  the  perfect  use  of  his  mental  fitcolties,  he 
said, — '*  I  feel  no  concern  in  view  of  death,  of  a  painful  kind,  no  more  than 
when  lying  down  to  sleep."  His  mind  was  full  of  Heaven,  because  his  confi- 
dence in  Christ  was  firm  and  unshaken.  He  fell  asleep  in  Jesus  shortly  aftet  I 
left  him. 

With  great  respect, 

WILLIAM  CALHOON. 


FROM  THE  REV.  ARCHIBALD  ALEXANDER,  D.  D. 

Princeton,  October  16, 1848. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir :  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  much  to  add  concerning  Dr. 
Waddel  to  what  has  already  been  published.  I  may  say,  however,  that  he  was 
as  eloquent  in  private  conversation  as  in  the  pulpit.  He  was  very  communica- 
tive, and,  in  the  company  of  young  persons,  would  go  on  for  a  quarter  or  some- 
times half  an  hour,  in  the  most  animated  and  delightful  discourse;  and,  on  the 
subject  of  practical  and  experimental  religion,  these  discourses  were  most  edify- 
ing. I  never  heard  him  preach  but  once;  and  that  was  when  he  was  perfectly 
blind.  The  subject  was  the  **  Parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican."  This 
passage  of  Scripture  was  repeated  by  him  with  perfect  accuracy,  and  the  dis- 
course was  masterly.  The  description  of  the  Pharisee  was  striking,  and  in  some 
respects  new  to  me;  as  he  exhibited  him  according  to  the  character  which  he  had 
among  the  people,  who  had  no  suspicion  of  his  hypocrisy,  but  venerated  him  as 
a  man  of  superior  sanctity  and  elevated  devotion.  His  manner  was  not  harsh, 
but  highly  animated.  This  was  the  case  in  all  his  conversation.  Whenever  be 
discoursed  on  any  subject,  he  entered  into  it  with  his  whole  soul.  ETen  on 
metaphysical  subjects  he  spoke  with  uncommon  ardour. 

He  was  a  man  of  a  most  afifectionate  disposition,  and  in  his  treatment  of  straii- 
gers  was  remarkably  courteous.  In  the  expression  of  his  own  opinions  he  was 
as  free  and  independent  as  any  man  I  ever  knew.  Whatever  sentiments  he 
entertained  he  would  express  with  perfect  freedom,  on  all  occasions,  however 
they  might  differ  from  those  of  the  persons  with  whom  he  conversed.  In  his 
person  he  was  tall  and  very  slender.  At  home  he  wore  a  white  cap;  in  the  pul- 
pit, a  large,  f\ill  bottomed  white  wig, — which  was  the  custom  of  the  cl«)rgy  in 
his  dMj, 
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Tiw  most  remarkable  specimen  of  his  eloquence  which  I  ever  heard,  was  in 
ft  ^eech  deliyered  in  the  small  church  near  his  own  house.  The  6ase  was  this — 
a  dffigyman,  a  member  of  the  Presbytery  of  Hanover,  had  been  maliciously 
proMcated,  as  I  believe,  by  two  of  his  own  elders.  He  was  a  man  of  great  sen- 
ribnUj  to  any  thing  which  touched  the  purity  of  his  moral  character;  and  this 
aeeusation  produced  in  him  a  degree  of  anguish  indescribable.  Though  unani- 
mously acquitted,  yet  the  idea  of  being  charged  with  a  base  crime  affected  him 
much;  and,  as  he  feared  that  the  decision  of  the  Presbytery  might  not  be  known 
to  all  who  had  heard  the  accusation,  he  took  pains  to  procure  a  copy  of  the  pro 
oeedings,  signed  by  the  Moderator  and  Clerk.  To  this  paper  he  attached  certain 
MTere  remarks  on  the  malignity  of  his  accusers,  mentioning  them  by  name. 
This  laid  the  foundation  for  a  charge  of  forgery,  as  this  had  the  appearance  of 
being  entirely  an  extract  from  the  Records  of  Presbytery.  It  was  on  this  second 
aocmation  that  Dr.  Waddel  made  the  speech  in  defence  of  this  clergyman.  An 
intelligent  elder  present,  who  did  not  agree  in  opinion  with  Dr.  W.,  and  who  had 
heard  several  of  Patrick  Henry's  most  celebrated  speeches  in  criminal  cases, 
dedared  that  this  was  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  eloquence  which  he  ever  heard. 
I  had  heard  Mr.  Henry  on  one  occasion,  and  my  opinion  was  that  Mr.  Henry's 
oratory  was  better  adapted  to  produce  its  effect  on  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
and  Dr.  Waddel 's  better  suited  to  persons  of  refinement  and  education.  You  know 
that  all  attempts  to  describe  oratory  are  vain — it  must  be  heard  to  be  understood. 

Jamks  BiADisoN,  President  of  the  United  States,  lived  about  seven  or  eight 
miles  from  the  small  church  before  mentioned,  and  frequently  attended  there 
with  his  mother,  who  was  an  eminently  pious  lady,  and,  as  long  as  she  was  able 
to  attend,  a  communicant  in  Dr.  Waddel 's  little  church.  Mr.  Madison  often 
visited  Dr.  Waddel  in  his  own  house,  and  sometimes  consulted  him  in  matters 
relating  to  the  welfare  of  the  country.  James  Barbour,  Governor  of  Virginia, 
was,  in  early  life,  the  pupil  of  Dr.  Waddel,  and  while  he  lived,  cherished  and 
expressed  the  highest  admiration  of  his  eloquence.  Shortly  before  his  death,  he 
told  an  eminent  physician  in  Philadelphia  that  Dr.  W.  had  spoiled  him,  in  regard 
to  hearing  other  preachers.  Philip  Barbour,  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Federal 
Court,  a  brother  of  the  former,  entertained  the  same  sentiments  of  admiration. 
Yet,  while  his  preaching  was  so  greatly  admired  by  the  intelligent  and  refined, 
it  did  not  equally  attract  and  move  the  illiterate  and  ignorant.  Often  such  would 
prefer  hearing  an  uneducated  declaimer. 

While  Dr.  Waddel  was  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Lancaster 
Coonty,  in  the  Northern  Neck,  and  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  he  was  visited  by 
Mr.  Whitefield,  who  spent  a  week  in  that  region;  preaching,  as  usual,  very  fre- 
quently, and  with  amazing  poorer,  and  leaving  behind  him  many  seals  to  his 
ministry.  Dr.  W.  was  much  pleased  with  the  fervent  zeal  which  glowed  in 
Whitefield's  bosom ;  but  he  thought  he  had  great  faults,  among  which  self-exalt- 
fttton  was  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  and  offensive.  Soon  after  his  departure, 
!tfr.  Whitefield  wrote  him  an  account  of  his  wonderful  success  in  preaching  the 
Gospel,  and  annexed  to  almost  every  description  several  notes  of  admira- 
tion (!  !  !).  The  gentlemen  connected  with  Dr.  Waddel 's  congregation  greatly 
prefinred  the  style  of  eloquence  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed,  to  the  more 
fervid  and  impressive  oratory  of  Whitefield.  This  sequestered  congregation, 
ftlmost  insulated  by  the  Rappahanock,  Wicomico,  and  Chesapeake  Bay,  was 
•ereral  hundred  miles  from  the  nearest  Presbyterian  Church.  While  Dr.  W. 
remained  there,  he  had  little  intercourse  with  his  brethren  in  the  ministry;  and 
his  eloquence,  when  he  was  in  full  health,  and  in  his  prime,  was  seldom  heard 
any  where,  except  in  this  point  of  the  Northern  Neck.  Before  he  moved  up  the 
country,  his  constitution  was  broken,  and  his  voice  much  shattered. 

It  is  perhaps  proper  to  add  that  Dr.  Waddel,  while  he  held  firmly  the  doo- 
trinea  of  the  Bible  as  exhibited  in  the  standards  of  the  Presbyterian  Ohiirdi» 
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wms  dispowd  to  treat  with  great  reapect  thoM  who  difltevd  fron  Mm,  •m 
though  he  might  consider  them  ae  holding  eerious  erron.  Neither  did  h^  niie 
A  man  en  offender  Air  a  word  in  matters  pertaining  to  practical  reUgioiu  Alwaj> 
ozemplarj  in  his  lift,  he  was  as  &r  as  possible  from  phaiisaie  preciaioB»  and 
Mnrer  frowned  npon  the  hoojant  spirits  and  innocent  enjoyments  of  the  jmng. 
There  was  great  naturalness  as  well  as  great  dignity  pervading  his  whfit 
ebaracter. 

Yoors  traly» 

A.  ALEXAVDim. 
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WILLIAM  TENNENT  (Third.)* 

1762—1777. 

William  Tennent,  a  son  of  the  Rev.  William  Tennent  of.  Freehold, 
N.  J.,  was  bom  in  Freehold,  in  the  year  1740.  He  was  graduated  at  the 
College  of  New  Jersey,  in  1758,  and  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Mas- 
ter of  Arts,  at  Harvard  College,  in  1763.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  hy 
the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  sometime  between  the  meetings  of 
Synod  in  1761  and  1762 ;  and  was  ordained  by  the  same  Presbytery  between 
the  Sy nodical  meetings  of  1762  and  1763.  Shortly  after  his  ordination, 
he  went,  by  appointment  of  Synod,  to  Virginia,  and  laboured  within  the 
bounds,  and  under  the  direction,  of  the  Hanover  Presbytery,  for  six  months. 

In  1764,  the  people  of  Norwalk,  Conn.,  wishing  to  procure  a  coUeagoc 
for  their  pastor, — the  Rev.  Moses  Dickinson,  then  far  advanced  in  life, — 
applied  to  Mr.  Tennent  to  preach  to  them  as  a  candidate  for  settlement; 
and,  after  he  had  preached  several  Sabbaths,  they  unanimously  invited  him, 
on  the  13th  of  November,  to  become  their  junior  pastor.  He  accepted 
their  invitation,  but  expressed  a  wish  to  retain  his  connection  with  the 
Presbytery ;  to  which  the  parish  consented,  on  condition  that  he  should 
conform  practically  to  the  rules  of  the  Congregational  Church.  The  Pres- 
bytery, however,  not  disposed  to  connive  at  any  such  arrangement, 
appointed  a  time  and  a  committee  of  their  own,  for  the  installation.  This 
the  parish  regarded  as  an  undue  assumption ;  and  on  the  12th  of  Jane, 
1765,  they  held  a  meeting  to  consider  the  case,  and,  as  the  result  of  their 
deliberations,  passed  the  following  vote : — 

'*  This  Society,  by  a  copy  from  the  minutes  of  the  Presb^ry,  are  informed  that 
Mr.  Tennent  declared  his  acccptanco  of  the  call  of  the  Society,  upon  condition  that 
he  shall  continue  a  member  of  the  Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  of  New 
Bninswick  Presbytery ;  *  *  *  but  at  the  same  time  professed  his  desire  and  intention 
to  hold  communion  ana  be  in  connection  with  the  Reverend  Association  afbresaid,  as 
fiur  as  is  consistent  with  his  continuing  in  his  relation  to  the  Synod:  and  that  there- 
upon the  said  Presbyterv  had  presumed  that  this  Church  and  Society  complied  with 
the  condition  annexed  by  Mr.  Tennent  to  his  acceptance  of  their  call,  (which  was 
made  on  very  different  terms) ;  and  accordingly  have  assumed  to  themselves  a  right 
to  appoint,  and  did  appoint,  the  time  of  instalment,  and  a  committee  of  their  own  to 
officiate  therein.  On  consideration  of  all  which,  this  Society  b  of  opinion  that  the 
annexing  of  the  condition  aforesaid  to  the  acceptance  of  the  call  aforesaid,  is  a  pro- 
posal subversive  of  the  foundation  on  which  the  agreement  and  proceeding  of  the 
Society  were  predicated;  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Presbytery,  in  consequence 

•  Han's  Hist.  NorwiOli.— Raasnj**  Hist.  8.  C,  U.—Hist.  Oiie.  Oh.,  Chailiatoa.— AUmd-s 
fka.  S«m.— Haifa  do.^M8.  frem  Bsv.  W.  6.  Lss. 
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IkcraoTi  jb  fto  attmnpl  to  draw  the  Gharch  and  Sodetj  off  from  tho  eonaUtation  in 
lAich  they  are  united,  and  to  lead  tbem  to  renounce  the  relations  they  ataavd  in,  and 
eiCeem  too  sacred  to  be  violated ;  and  do  also  yiew  such  appointment  of  the  time  and 
pwnma  for  instalment,  as  an  imposition  on  the  Society,  ana  therefore  is  to  be  treated 
whh  neglect.  Therefore,  the  Society  do  declare  that  they  cannot  comply  with  the 
above  said  conditions  and  appointment;  but  are  obliged  to  look  on  Mr.  Tennent's 
annexing  such  embarrassment  to  his  acceptance  tantamount  to  a  denial  of  the  InrHa- 
tioD  made  him,  8cc." 

Ifr.  Tennent  then  declared  that  he  never  expected  or  intended  that  the 
Society  should  be  under  the  power  of  the  Presbytery ;  and  signified  his 
willingness  to  accept  the  call,  if  this  explanation  should  prove  satistaotorj. 
Whereupon  the  Society  voted  their  approval,  and  desired  his  settlement, — 
adding  in  their  vote,  June  19,  1765, — 

"  Nevertheless  it  is  expected  that,  before  his  instalment,  a  certificate  be  produced 
fttxm  the  Reverend  Presbytery  aforesaid,  of  Mr.  Tennent's  being  released  from  them, 
agreeably  to  the  tenor  of  the  above  proposals,  in  order  to  make  way  for  a  regular  set- 
tlement here,  and  a  foil  union  with  tho  Association  here,  on  the  constitution  of  this 
Colony." 

The  result  was  that  Mr.  Tennent  was,  in  due  time,  installed ;  and,  aoeord* 
ing  to  the  agreement,  he  retained  his  connection  with  the  New  Branswiek 
Presbytery,  and  at  the  same  time  showed  himself  practically  a  good  Oon- 
gregationidist. 

Mr.  Tennent  continued  his  ministrations  at  Norwalk  with  great  aooept- 
anee  for  about  six  years  and  a  half.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  he  received 
ft  oftll  to  become  the  pastor  of  an  Independent  Church  in  Charleston,  8. 0.; 
and,  on  the  8th  of  January,  1772,  tho  Society  met  to  decide  whether  they 
would  concur  with  Mr.  Tennent  in  calling  a  council  to  whom  the  question 
in  respect  to  the  call  should  be  submitted.  They  peremptorily  deolined  a 
eoncurrence,  declaring  that  **  there  doth  not  appear  any  cause  arising  in  the 
Society,  or  any  matter  subsisting  between  Mr.  Tennent  and  the  Society, 
that  makes  it  necessary  or  expedient  for  the  Society  to  desire  a  oouneil.** 
Just  six  days  after  this  meeting,  we  find  the  Consociation  of  the  Western 
District  of  Fairfield  County  in  session,  '*to  consider  and  determine  a  ease 
of  no  less  importance  than  tho  expediency  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tennent's  dis- 
mission from  the  pastoral  relation  to  this  Church  and  Society.'*  The 
Society  being  called  upon  by  the  Consociation  to  state  their  views  of  the 
ease,  utterly  refused  their  consent  to  Mr.  Tennent's  dismission,  and  declared 
their  full  conviction  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  reasons  that  were  offered  for 
it.  They  seem,  however,  subsequently,  to  have  yielded  to  some  considera- 
tions suggested  by  the  Consociation,  and  on  the  22d  of  January,  they  voted, 
evidently  in  a  spirit  of  great  dissatisfaction,  that,  if  he  desired  a  council  fo^ 
the  dissolution  of  his  pastoral  relation,  they  had  *'  nothing  to  object "  to  it. 
Shortly  after  this,  his  dismbsion  was  effected. 

Mr.  Tennent,  as  soon  as  he  was  released  from  his  charge  at  Norwalk, 
went  to  Charleston,  and  was  installed  Pastor  of  the  Church  to  which  he  had 
been  called.  Here  he  was  received  with  great  favour,  and  both  in  the  pul- 
pit and  out  of  it,  exerted  a  powerful  infiuence.  When  the  American  Revo- 
lution commenced,  he  entered  into  it  with  great  ardour,  and  his  far-reaching 
Bund  seemed  to  comprehend,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  the  wonderful 
results  to  which  it  was  destined  to  lead.  His  glowing  seal  and  distin- 
gnished  talents  rendered  him  so  great  a  favourite  with  the  people,  thai, 
oontrary  to  established  usage,  they,  with  much  unanimity,  elected  him  a 
member  of  the  Provincial  Congress.  Such  was  the  nrgenoy  of  pablie 
aSun,  thai  even  good  men»  and  ministers  of  tiie  Qoi^,  amnaltiDMia  «ate» 
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■tdered  themselres  absolved  from  the  obligation  to  the  atriot  obflenraaoe  of 
die  Sabbath;  and  Dr.  Ramsay  states  that,  '*in  the  different  hours  of  the 
■ame  day,  Mr.  Tennent  was  occasionally  heard  both  in  his  Chnroh  and  the 
State  Honse,  addressing  different  audiences,  with  equal  animation,  on  their 
spiritual  and  temporal  interests."  He  rarely  preached  political  sermons, 
bat  his  prayers  breathed  a  spirit  of  lofty  patriotism,  while  they  contributed 
not  a  little  to  awaken  and  cherish  the  same  spirit  in  others.  His  TigoroiiB 
pen  was  often  put  in  requisition  for  his  country's  cause,  though  nothing  was 
printed  with  his  name,  except  two  Sermons,  and  a  Speech  delivered  in  the 
Legislature  of  South  Carolina,  on  the  justice  and  policy  of  putting  all  reli- 
gious denominations  on  an  equal  footing.  In  the  year  1775,  the  adherents 
to  the  Royal  government,  in  the  back  country,  assumed  an  attitude  of  sneh 
decided  hostility  towards  the  friends  of  the  Revolution,  that  serious  eonse- 
quences  were  apprehended.  In  this  crisis,  the  Council  of  Safety  despatched 
a  deputation,  consisting  of  William  TcDDcnt  and  William  Henry  Drayton, 
to  endeavour  to  enlighten  these  people  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
pute, and  bring  them  to  co-operate  with  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
committee  not  only  had  private  interviews  with  them,  but  held  publio  meet- 
ings in  different  places,  and  made  several  addresses,  which  were  not  without 
effect.  The  result  of  the  mission  was  considered  as  decidedly  fjatvonrable  to 
the  new  order  of  things,  and  Mr.  Tennent*s  shrewdness  and  eloquenoe  had 
not  a  little  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Tennent  was  an  earnest  friend  of  religious  liberty.  Having  been 
bom  and  educated  in  a  Province  where  there  had  never  been  any  Church 
establishment,  both  conviction  and  habit  rendered  it  difficult  for  him  to 
accept  toleration,  as  a  legal  boon,  from  those  whose  natural  rights  were  not 
superior  to  his  own.  He  drew  up  an  argumentative  petition  in  favour  of 
equal  religious  liberty,  secured  the  concurrence  of  different  denominations 
in  its  favour,  and  when  it  was  made  the  subject  of  legislative  consideration, 
ho  delivered  an  able  and  eloquent  speech  in  its  support.  It  is  understood 
that  ho  exerted  a  powerful  iDfluencc  in  aid  of  the  reform  which  was  ulti- 
mately effected. 

In  March,  1777,  Mr.  Tennent's  venerable  father  died  at  Freehold,  N.  J. 
In  the  summer  following,  he  made  a  journey  to  Freehold,  with  a  view  to 
conduct  his  aged  and  widowed  mother  to  his  own  home,  that  the  closing 
part  of  her  life  might  be  cheered  by  his  filial  attentions.  He  had  reached 
the  High  Hills  of  Santoe, — about  ninety  miles  from  Charleston,  on  his 
homeward  way,  when  he  was  attacked  with  a  violent  nervous  fever,  which, 
after  a  short  time,  terminated  fatally.  He  died  on  the  11th  of  August, 
1777,  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  The  Rev.  (afterwards  Dr.) 
Richard  Furman,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Tcnnent's  widow,  says, — 

*^  I  was  with  him  in  his  last  moinonta — his  life  went  frcntly  from  him,  almost  without 
a  struggle  or  a  groan.  Ho  told  mc  in  almost  the  lust  words  he  spake  that  his  mind 
was  calm  and  easy,  and  ho  was  willing  to  be  gone." 

He  left  a  widow  and  five  children, — two  sons  and  three  daughters. 

Two  Sermons  were  preached  with  reference  to  his  death, — one  by  the 
Rev.  Hugh  Alison,*  and  the  other  by  the  Rev.  Oliver  Hart,  Pastor  of  a 
Baptist  Church  in  Charleston  ;  both  of  which  were  published. 

*  HvGB  Altsoii  was  a  nativt  of  PennvjlTaiiia ;  was  gradast^  at  the  CoHeg*  of  New  Jemj 
la  1T62,  after  whioh  be  was  tat  soeie  tiiM  engaged  at  a  teacher,  in  Charteaton,  8.  C.  He  was 
■avried  to  a  daughter  of  Paul  Smiser,  a  planter  in  Soatb  Carolina,  and  shortlj  after  rvmoved 
is  /aoMi  JMudi  takiag  witk  bi«  a  aiuW  of  yonog  men,  with  a  Hew  to  fapsrintewl  tflsir 
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One  of  the  two  Sermoius  published  by  Mr.  Tennent  was  •ntitlcd  "  God's 
Sovereignty  no  objection  to  the  sinner's  striving," — preached  in  New  York, 
1766. 

The  following  estimate  of  Mr.  Tennent's  character  is  from  Mr.  Alison's 
Disooarse : — 

'*  Do  wc  view  bim  in  the  pulpit  ?  Few  preachers  had  a  more  migostic  and  ycncrable 
praeenee,  or  a  more  winniDg  and  oratorial  address.  Animated  with  a  sacred  rcganl 
«r  the  honour  of  his  Divine  Master,  and  the  salvation  of  precious  immortal  souls,  he 
q>ake  the  word  with  all  boldness.  1  take  yon  to  record  that  he  shunned  not  to  declare 
unto  yon  the  whole  counsel  of  God.  A  lively  imagination,  added  to  a  careful  study  of 
the  Scriptures,  enabled  him  to  bring  forth  out  of  his  treasure  things  new  and  old ;  vet 
he  never  entertained  his  audience  with  scholastic  niceties  or  subtle  questions,  which 
mUkister  strife  and  endless  disputation,  rather  than  godly  edifying  which  is  in  faith; 
bat  he  entertained  them  with  tlic  plain  uncontroverted  truths  of  the  everlasting  Gospel. 
He  preached  Christ  crucified  our  only  wisdom,  righteousness,  sanctificatiou,  and 
redemption.  He  was  carefUl  and  accurate  in  describing  the  nature  of  true  religion, 
and  in  distinguishing  the  reality  from  the  bare  appearance.  He  spared  not  the  secure 
and  presumptuous  sinner,  but  would  thunder  forth  the  terrors  of  the  Divine  law  against 
him,  that,  if  possible,  he  might  awaken  him  from  his  dreadful  slumbers;  yet  he  was 
always  ready,  and  well  knew  how  and  when,  to  administer  the  balm  of  the  Grospel  to 
the  wounded  spirit.  Elegance  of  style,  majesty  of  thought,  and  clearness  of  judg- 
ment, appeared  in  his  discourses,  and  concurred  to  render  them  both  pleasing  and 
instructive.  He  laboured  but  a  few  years  in  tliis  place,  yet  wc  trust  he  laboured  not  iu 
vain. 

"  Or  shall  wo  view  him  as  a  patriot  ?  His  honest,  disinterested,  yet  flaming,  zeal  for 
his  country's  good  demands  from  us  a  tribute  of  respect.  Impressed  with  a  sense  of 
the  justice,  greatness,  and  vast  importance,  of  the  American  cause,  he  engaged  in  it 
with  an  ardour  and  resolution  that  would  have  done  honour  to  an  ancient  Koman. 
For  this,  indeed,  he  was  censured,  and  perhaps  too  liberally,  even  by  his  friends.  *    *    • 

"  £ariv  in  the  contest,  Mr.  Tennent  magnanimously  step[)ed  forth  as  an  advocate 
for  this  Continent.  Here  was  a  field  suited  to  his  great  abilities,  and  here  his  abilities 
shone  with  increasing  lustre.  He  first  endeavoured  to  rouse  nis  fellow  citizens  to  a 
just  sense  of  their  inestimable  rights,  and  a  willingness  to  contend  for  them ;  and  to 
his  spirited  exertions,  among  others,  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  attributed  that  noble, 
patriotic  zeal,  which  so  soon  blazed  forth  to  the  immortal  honour  of  this  State  In 
laany  of  his  speeches,  which  he  delivered  in  the  Provincial  Congress  and  Grencral 
AMembly,  of  which  he  was  successively  a  member,  he  displayed  great  erudition, 
strength  of  argument,  generosity  of  sentiment,  and  a  most  unbounded  eloquence. 
He  continued  his  fervent  endeavours  to  the  last,  re.<!olutely  i-egardless  of  the  attacks 
of  envy  and  calumny  which  he  met  with;  and  particularly  his  strenuous  efibrts  for 
abolishing  religious  as  well  as  civil  oppression  in  this  country,  deserve  our  sincerest 
acknowledgments. 

"His  natural  genius  was  prodigiously  strong  and  penetrating;  and  the  unavoidable 
oonscionsness  of  his  native  power  made  him  sanguine,  bold,  and  enterprising.  Yet  the 
event  proved  that  his  boldness  arose,  not  fiom  a  partial,  groundless  self-conc(*it,  hot 
from  a  true  self-knowledge.  Upon  fair  and  candid  trial,  faithful  and  just  to  himself, 
he  Judged  what  he  could  do;  and  what  he  could  do,  when  called  to  it,  ho  attempted, 
ana  what  he  attempted  he  accomplished. 

"  But  Mr.  Tenneut's  principal  ornament  was  his  unaffected  and  substantial  pietv. 
His  worst  enemies  could  never  charge  him  with  a  scandalous  or  immoral  life.  He 
honoured  his  Divine  Master  not  only  in  word  but  in  deed.  The  doctrines  he  taught 
and  the  duties  he  inculcated,  were  happily  exemplifled  in  his  own  life  and  conversation. 
Agreeable  to  the  Apostle's  charge  to  Timothy,  he  was  an  'example  of  the  believers  in 
word,  in  ctmversation,  in  charity,  in  spirit,  in  faith,  in  purity.' 

**  Ue  was  remarkably  humane  and  benevolent  in  his  disposition,  and  possessed  everr 
personal  grace  and  qualification  that  could  attract  the  esteem  and  reverence  of  hk 
fellow  creatures.  In  domestic  or  social  life,  his  character  shines  with  peculiar  lustre. 
He  was  a  kind,  affable  and  tender  husband;  a  prudent,  cautious  and  indulgent 
parent;  a  generous  and  compassionate  master;  and  a  faithful,  affectionate  and  steadT 
Mend.  His  appearance  in  company  was  manly  and  graceful;  his  behaviour  genteel, 
not  ceremonious ;  grave,  yet  pleasant ;  and  solid,  but  sprightly  too.  In  a  word,  he  was 
an  open,  conversable,  and  entertaining  companion,  a  polite  gentleman,  and  devout 
Christian  at  once." 

sdaeaUoo.  He  also  beeame  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Chnreh  on  that  Island.  Just  btfors  the 
Idaed  was  oeeapied  by  the  British,  during  the  Revdiation,  he  retained  with  hia  tusSlj  H 
ChsilMtOB»  whan  ha  dsd  of  cMMonptfon  in  1781  or  1782. 
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DAVID  RICE  * 

1762—1816. 

Dayid  Riox  wa0  born  in  Hanover  County,  Ya.,  Deoember  S0«  17II. 
His  grandfather,  Thomas  Rice,  who  was  an  Engliahman,  bal  of  W«Ui 
extraction,  migrated  to  Virginia  at  an  early  period.  Haying  had  a  ooDHto- 
able  estate  left  to  him  in  England,  he  crossed  the  ocean  with  a  view  to 
reoeive  it,  but  never  returned ;  and  it  was  supposed  that  he  was  aaflasnulad 
on  board  the  ship  on  which  he  took  passage.  He  left  in  Yirginia  a  widow 
with  a  large  family  of  children,  one  of  whom,  David^  was  the  father  of  Che 
aabject  of  this  notice.  He  was  a  plain  farmer,  and  both  he  and  lu0  wife 
were  members  of  the  Established  Church.  They  would  never  hold  flbvefl ; 
he,  because  he  considered  it  unprofitable ;  she,  because  she  conaideied  it 
morally  wrong. 

Their  son,  David,  had  religious  impressions  from  a  very  earij  period, 
which  never  left  him  until  he  was  hopefully  the  subject  of  a  genniiie  oonver- 
rion.  He  lived  in  a  congregation  which  was  under  the  pastoral  oaie  of  the 
Rev.  John  Todd,  and  was  occasionally,  especially  at  Communion  seafons, 
served  by  that  eminent  man,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Davies ;  and  it  was  by  ^ 
ministrations  of  the  latter  particularly,  that  he  believed  himself  to  hmre  been 
savingly  benefitted.  He  began  his  classical  studies  under  Mr.  Todd,  and 
continued  them  under  the  Rev.  James  Waddel,  D.  D.  '*  It  seems  proba- 
ble, however,"  says  the  Rev.  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander,  who  bad  the  best 
means  of  forming  a  judgment  on  the  subject,  *'  that  James  Waddel  was  the 
teacher  of  the  school  kept  at  Mr.  Todd's ;  and  that  the  facts  are  that  Mr. 
Rice  began  his  studies  before  Mr.  Waddel  arrived,  and  completed  bis  pre- 
paratory course  under  this  teacher  at  the  house  of  the  Rev.  John  Todd; 
for  it  is  believed  that  Mr.  Waddel  never  taught  a  school  any  where  else  in 
l^ginia,  until  long  after  Mr.  Rice  was  graduated  and  licensed." 

Mr.  Davies  having  been  appointed  President  of  New  Jersey  College,  Mr. 
Rice  accompanied  him  thither  in  1750,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Juisr 
olass.  Having  taken  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1761,  he  letmed 
to  Virginia,  and  studied  Theology  under  the  Rev.  John  Todd,  and  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Hanover,  in  November,  1702. 

The  first  field  of  his  evangelical  labours  was  in  the  Southern  part  of  Yir- 
ginia and  the  Northern  part  of  North  Carolina.  After  labouring  here,  not 
without  some  evidence  of  success,  for  about  six  months,  he  visited  Penasyl- 
vania,  where,  agreeably  to  a  previous  engagement,  he  married  Mary,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Rev.  8amuel  Blair.  Thence  he  returned  to  Virginia,  witb  the 
purpose  of  settling  in  North  Carolina ;  but  stopping  at  Hanover,  then  vacant 
bj  the  removal  of  Mr.  Davies,  he  received  a  call  to  settle  there,  and,  hav- 
ing accepted  it,  was  ordained  and  installed  in  December,  1763,  at  the  age 
ef  thirty. 

Here  he  labonred  four  or  five  years  with  considerable  success,  though  his 
own  impression  was  that  his  ministry  accomplished  more  for  the  blacks  than 
the  whites.     But  an  old  dispute  between  two  of  the  principal  elders,  which 
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triginated  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Danes,  hftying  been  reyiTed, — ^in  coneeqiienoe 
•f  whioli  the  oongregaiion  were  likely  to  be  emberreseed  in  respect  to  his 
support,  he  obtained  from  the  Presbytery  a  dissolution  of  his  pastoral  relar 
tion.  He  hated  contention,  was  subject  to  depression  of  spirits,  and  was 
often  lisarful  of  the  worst ;  and  thu  probably  had  much  to  do  with  his 
determination  to  seek  another  field  of  labour.  The  separation  from  his 
AiiiHn  wa&a  painful  event  both  to  him  and  to  them ;  for  they  were  mutually 
■ad  warmly  attached. 

,  Afiter  giving  np  his  charge,  Mr.  Rice  remained,  for  two  or  three  yean, 
vuelded,  though  he  was,  during  this  period,  employed  in  his  Master's  work, 
at  opportunity  o£fored.  At  length  ho  determined  to  fix  himself  in  Bedford 
Chnmfty,  Va., — a  new  and  frontier  settlement,  iu  a  mountainous  region,  with 
ft  popiilation  drawn  from  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  representing  nearly 
all  religious  denominations.  Here  he  took  charge  of  three  congregations ; 
OHA  of  which  was  five,  another  eleven,  and  another  twenty-five,  miles  firom 
Us  dweUiog.  The  last  mentioned  was  called  *'  the  Peaks,"  as  being  near 
the  Peaks  of  Otter.  Here  his  labours  were  greatly  blessed :  without  any 
aslrmordinary  excitement,  there  was  a  lively  and  healthful  state  of  religious 
faoling,  and  an  earnest  attention  to  the  preaching  of  the  word,  which  lasted, 
without  any  perceptible  decline,  for  ten  years.  All  classes  and  denomina- 
liona  were  fiDnd  of  attending  his  ministry.  In  due  time,  this  congregation 
beoaaie. sufficiently  numerous  to  require  all  his  labours,  and,  accordingly,  he 
gare  up  the  others  and  confined  his  attention  to  this.  His  ministry  here 
during  the  war  of  the  Bevolution,  when  many  other  congregations  were 

kttered  and  separated  firom  their  pastors.  It  was  much  to  the  praise  of  the 
people  that,  during  this  dbastrous  period,  they  fulfilled  their  pecuniary 
engagements  to  him  with  punctuality. 

When  Kentucky  was  opened  for  settlement,  Mr.  Bice  paid  an  early  visit 
lo  that  country,  thinking  it  possible,  as  ho  had  a  rising  family,  that  it  might 
he  his  duty  to  remove  thither,  with  reference  to  the  more  advantageous  set- 
tlement of  his  children.  His  impression  at  first  was  adverse  to  a  removal, 
and  he  returned  to  Virginia,  resolved  not  to  attempt  it.  In  consequence, 
heweTer,  of  some  change  of  circumstances,  particularly  of  his  receiving  a 
vequsat,  signed  by  some  three  hundred  persons,  to  come  and  take  charge  of 
a  nligious  Society  in  that  region,  ho  changed  his  purpose,  and  determined 
to  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  new  settlers  of  the  West.  He,  accordingly, 
migrated  thither  in  October,  1783. 

The  difficulties  which  he  had  to  encounter,  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel 
IB  this  new  country,  were  many  and  formidable.  He  took  no  special  charge 
the  first  year  ;  but,  at  the  commencement  of  the  second,  a  oougregation  was 
ergpuiiaed  in  what  is  now  called  Mercer  County,  with  as  much  formality  as 
eiroumstances  would  admit.  They  had  three  places  of  worship,  which  were 
known  by  the  names  of  Danville,  Cane-Bun,  and  the  Forks  of  Dick's 
Biver. 

In  this  extensive  field  Mr.  Bice  laboured  statedly  and  assiduously  for 
fifteen  years.  He  was  now  sixty-five  years  of  age,  and  was  troubled  with 
an  affeetion  of  the  head,  which  incapacitated  him  for  close  and  continuoua 
thought,  and  subjected  him  to  an  almost  habitual  melancholy.  He  was  also 
not  a  little  tried  by  pecuniary  embarrassments.  He  had  purchased  landy 
en  the  faith  of  Us  congregation  guaranteeing  the  payment,  whioh«  howe^ex> 
was  ao  long  debrred,  U  not  entirely  fbigotten,  that  the  gjdoi  iBiiieaMi\a% 
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fkmilj  would  have  been  aetnally  reduced  to  wani,  liad  it  not  been  Cnr  A» 
seasonable  and  kindly  interpoeition  of  a  benevolent  indindnal  m  tha  a^gjk* 
bonrhood. 

Under  those  circnmstances,  in  1798,  he  removed  to  Oreen  Gonntj,  then  a 
new  settlement  in  the  Southern  part  of  Kentucky.  He  did  not,  however, 
take  a  pastoral  charge,  or  attend  much  on  Church  courts,  though  he  preached 
frequently,  in  the  way  of  assisting  his  brethren,  and  of  supplying 
congregations.  In  1805  and  1806,  he  performed  an  extensive 
tour  through  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  by  appointment  of  the  General 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  particularly  the  religious  condition  of  the 
After  his  return,  he  addressed  an  Epistle  to  the  Presbyterians  of 
published  the  same  year,  and  afterwards,  in  1808,  a  Second  Epistle, 
ing  them  with  great  fidelity  and  solemnity  against  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
prevailing  errors  of  the  times. 

During  the  last  three  years  of  his  life,  he  was  prevented  from 
and  writing  almost  entirely.  He  had  no  complaints  except  what 
the  regular  decay  of  nature,  till  the  beginning  of  the  year  1815,  when  ke 
had  a  slight  apoplectic  stroke,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  never 
On  the  day  that  completed  his  eightieth  year,  he  preached,  at  his 
his  last  sermon  on  Psalm  xc.  12 :  **  So  teach  us  to  number  our  daya  tkat  «• 
may  apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom."  After  thb,  he  made  no  more  appnafe^ 
ments,  except  on  the  occasion  of  hearing  of  the  death  of  his  son.  Dr.  Dawid 
Riee  of  Virginia,  when  he  made  a  solemn  address  to  his  neighbown  anon- 
bled  at  his  dwelling.  About  the  first  of  February  preceding  his  dealk,  ke 
was  seised  with  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  which  he  received  as  an  adaMMi- 
tion  that  his  end  was  near.  Early  in  the  succeeding  May,  he  was  attackad 
with  something  like  infiuenza,  accompanied  with  fever  and  pain ;  and 
this  tune  till  the  close  of  hb  life,  he  had  scarcely  a  momentary  recite 
bodily  suffering.  But  he  had  the  utm«>s(  tranquillity  of  mind,  in  Um  proa- 
peet  of  his  departure,  and  his  last  expressions  indicated  an  impadeaee  to  bo 
absent  from  the  body,  that  he  might  be  present  with  the  Lord.  He 
the  ISth  of  June.  ISIO,  in  the  eizhtv-third  rear  oi  his  ace.  His 
wifif  died  a  few  vear>  before  him.  Thev  had  eleven  children. — six 
five  daugh:er^.  One  of  the  daughters  was  married  to  the  Rev.  Ji 
Mitchel,  ani  still  ^l>o7^  survives,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
ninety. 

Mr.  ItivV  was  alwavs  the  frieni  cf  lil^nl  leaminx.  a:>i  in  Move  i 
than  one  exerted  himself  in  found; uz  Seminaries.  While  in  Virginia,  kt 
took  an  active  part  in  the  essab-Iishmen:  of  Hamr^ien  Si'iney  CoUeige.  aad 
hod  an  important  agency  ui  cltaicinjr  tlie  firss  two  Pn»&i<iL». — c^  B«v. 
Samoel  Suaiope  Sacith.  ani  the  Rev.  John  Blair  SBi:h.  He  was  oae  ol 
tke  tr»i  Tnsteo»  of  tHe  TncsylTania  Ualvcrsity.  aail  Pr«»lest  oi  tke 
Beoivi  fivm  17>o  to  17>T.  The  fir^fi  GrasLour  NchiocI  in  KecuKky  was 
SfiMMd  in  hi*  hc?Ls«?.  is  Lla.x'li  Cc-i!i:v.  iz  NcT^ar^ir.  1T>4. 

TW  iklLowinx  &»  a  liss  of  Mr.  Riee's  raVlk-auoos : — 

An  £s%»ay  <n  Bap«£>=t.  1T>^  ^Tii:»  was  rpjca*?iv  xhg  ir!«  raaspUei 
ei^gWtis^  ^a  Keoxa^rkj.  It  was  pciauii  in  Rftliinuce/  A  LMtwre  oo 
IKviftt  I^^cv^Ss  ID^l.  Sl&very  tntf^ttsisc^fas  wiik  ]i:!8bl*w  aai  p^^^arr.  ITfti. 
A  SttnMO  as  taie  ci^ainj:  :c  i^  Sy«g«i  of  Kens^sfkr.  ls}&  An  Esevie  to 
Ike  Cinaetts  cf  KefttUKkj*  yeiiiiTiiN:  Chnscanzrr. 
m-  Mm  Imb  Atti^MOii  FiidliiMimni    lisllli.    A 
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1808.  Letten  on  the  Evidences,  Nature,  and  Effects,  of  Ghristianitj— ^ 
eoBipoBed  for  the  use  of  hb  sons  in  1812,  in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his 
age,  and  published  in  the  Weekly  Recorder  for  1814. 

FROM  THE  REV.  THOMAS  CLELAND,  D.  D. 

SaltisAi  Ky.,  March  20, 1852. 
Dear  Sir :  I  regret  that  my  advanced  age  does  not  allow  me  to  do  all  that  I 
eouki  wish  in  answer  to  your  request;  for,  as  David  says, — **  My  strength  fail- 
eth,^  both  intellectual  and  physical;  and  yet  I  cannot  refuse  to  give  you,  in  the 
general  manner,  my  impressions  concerning  the  venerable  man  in  respect  to 
jou  inquire.  I  had  once  a  pretty  good  opportunity  of  knowing  him,  how* 
little  alnlity  I  now  have  of  communicating  the  result  of  my  observations. 
Father  Rice  (for  this  is  the  appellation  by  which  he  is  generally  known)  could 
hardly  be  considered  as  possessing  talents  of  a  very  commanding  order,  though 
tiMj  were  certainly  highly  respectable,  and  eminently  adapted  to  usefulness* 
ffis  distinguishing  characteristic  was  sound  judgment,  and  his  disposition  was 
conservative.  He  was  remarkable  for  both  the  spirit  and  the  habit  of  devo- 
tion. Ton  could  not  be  long  in  his  company,  without  being  deeply  impressed 
witti  the  idea  that  his  affections  had  a  strong  tendency  toward  Heaven.  In  his 
intercourse  with  society  he  was  dignified  and  grave, — ^perhaps  above 
ministers  of  his  day;  insomuch  that  young  people  generally  felt  little  free- 
dom in  his  presence;  but  it  was  a  characteristic  of  that  period  that  ministers 
Qsnally  carried  themselves  with  more  reserve,  and  were  less  accessible  to  al . 
rlinera,  and  on  all  occasions,  than  they  are  now.  He  did,  however,  occasionally, 
unbend  in  familiar  intercourse,  and  would,  now  and  then,  enliven  conversation 
with  an  agreeable  anecdote.  He  was  a  deeply  earnest  and  effective  preacher, 
delivering  solemn  and  impressive  thoughts  in  a  solemn  and  impressive  manner; 
and  yet  the  effect  of  his  manner  was  somewhat  diminished  by  his  occasionally 
tiking  on  a  sympathetic  tone,  which,  to  many  of  his  hearers,  seemed  like  a 
departure  from  the  simplicity  of  nature.  He  had  great  executive  powers,  and  he 
exerted  them,  in  various  ways,  for  the  general  improvement  of  the  community 
in  which  he  lived.  He  was  not  only  eminently  faithful  in  his  stated  ministra- 
tions, but  acted  the  part  of  a  father  to  the  infant  churches  of  Kentucky,  besides 
doTOting  some  share  of  his  attention  to  literature  and  even  politics. 

Mr.  Rice  was  tall  and  slender  in  person,  quiet  in  his  movements,  and  even  at 
the  age  of  seventy,  he  exhibited  a  remarkable  degree  of  alertness.  At  that 
idvanced  period,  I  may  safely  say  that  no  minister  in  Kentucky  filled  a  wider 
•pace  than  he  did.  He  was  not  like  the  eccentric  comet,  with  its  long  fiery  tail, 
vhich  attracts  the  gaze  and  awakens  the  speculations  of  beholders  for  a  few  days 
tnd  then  disappears,  but  as  the  glorious  sun,  which,  by  its  regular  and  constant 
inflaences,  enriches  our  fields,  illumines  our  horizon,  and  gladdens  our  hearts. 

Affectionately  yours, 

THOMAS  GLELAND. 
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ALEXANDER  HEWAT,  D.  D. 

1768—1776. 

PROM  THE  REV.  THOMAS  SBTTTH,  D.  D. 

CflARLsnoH,  S.  C.y  Maj  21^ 

My  dear  Sir :  Your  patient  and  patriotic  labours,  though  most 
and  6Ten  early,  are  nevertheless  too  late,  as  it  regards  many  of  tba  t 
the  founders  of  our  Church.  Many  of  these  were  men  of  note  ii 
native  land,  thoroughly  instructed  in  all  the  learning  of  the  age,  endiia 
heavenly  gifts,  and  capable  of  occupying,  as  burning  and  shining  ligjh 
most  prominent  positions.  They  left  home,  and  country,  and  pn 
and  not  unfrequently  positions  of  eminence,  in  the  spirit  of  true  mlma 
self-sacrificing  seal.  They  were  willing  for  a  season  to  be  obaon 
unknown,  having  their  record  on  high,  and  leaving  their  names  } 
upon  the  fleshly  tables  of  hearts  regenerated  and  saved  through  their 
mentality,  and  in  the  book  of  God's  remembrance.  They  sleep  in  om 
grave  yards,  around  the  sanctuaries  erected  for  them  in  the  wilderan 
often  deserted  for  more  convenient  locations,  and  left  to  mouldering 
In  some  cases,  not  even  a  stone  marks  the  spot  of  burial — more  fr«qi 
where  a  rude  stone,  procured  with  difficulty,  stands  as  a  monument 
veneration  of  their  bereaved  flocks,  no  carved  line  tells  the  story  ei 
lives.  Living  in  tents  or  log  cabins,  and  amid  the  daily  vidsaittt 
firontier  life  and  Indian  treachery,  they  had  but  little  opportunity  for 
and  no  inducements  to  write  or  publish. 

As  the  winds  that  still  breathe  their  soft  requiem  through  the  pine 
of  the  forest,  collect  the  scattered  leaves  in  some  quiet  eddy,  there  to 
ber  in  decay,  so  wiU  there  be  sometimes  found  garnered  in  the  silent 
bers  of  home,  heart,  public  document,  or  private  letter,  fading  meisa 
these  forgotten  worthies,  waking  up,  like  the  echo  of  a  far  off'  tnimpel 
amid  the  vallies  of  a  range  of  hills,  the  tenderest  emotions  of  (he  aori 

To  these  I  love  to  listen,  and  these  forest  nooks  I  delight  to  visit, 
are  firuitful  of  suggestion,  and  pregnant  with  the  most  healthful  and  k 
kasons.  They  link  the  past  to  the  present,  and  the  present  to  the  i 
Tliey  give  reality  to  the  unity  of  the  Chmrh  in  all  ages.  They  ea 
among  the  glorious  procession  of  the  servants  of  God  who  have  preeed 
and  as  they  sowed  the  good  seed,  watered  it  with  tears  and  prajwi 
cultivated  it  with  the  most  assiduous  toil,  and  ve  have  entered  inte 
labourit,  so  are  we,  while  reaping  their  harves;.  preparing  the  crop 
future  in-gatheiing. 

Surely,  if  every  adventurous  attemf  t  tc  tra^^e  ^p  :}^e  Nile  :o  its  a 
and  to  £uhom  the  depths  of  the  African  desen,  is  ccsameBiable, 
more  should  every  endeavour  to  glean  tl:^-  s.-^tt^rf'i  it^ros  of  tradhi 
history,  and  to  interpr>^t  the  $ofi.  dyinc  ech«>p<  of  its  i:s4a£.  ereniss.  k 
come  to  evcrv  Christian  heart.  You  will.  I  £.ct<c.  :<r  eiJ^wMtrared  a 
artistic  efforts  to  repnxiuce  to  the  pr««i.t  ai^i  :s:;:rf  pgaerUiAs  tk 
tiaiu  of  many  of  those  f4>>pike»  of  t^  L%^i.  wiu^.  as  Utt  vcont  i4 
in  tke  wilieraess,  have  pKpaxei  tke  way  for  this  cion^-«ns  day  of 
Uj^  fgcfpjM  in  pefakal  aai  Chrifttin  civilnuMn,  and  wW, 
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■bU  thuB  coatinae  to  ipeik  to  vs,  and  to  look  down  onoovigiiigly  upon 
ftose  who  are  bearing  the  burden  and  beat  of  the  day. 
^  Among  the  namerooB  namta  that  dignify  the  early  history  of  the  Presby- 
Ohurch  in  South  Carolina,  is  that  of  its  distingubhed  Historian, 
cxander  Hewat,  who  was  bom  and  educated  in  Scotland,  and  who,  after 
^eonpying  for  many  years  the  pastoral  relation  to  the  First — or  as  it  is  often 
led  the  Scotch — Presbyterian  Church  in  the  city  of  Charleston,  returned 
Great  Britain, — ^for  what  causes  is  unknown,  and  most  probably  lived 
laboured  in  London  until  his  decease. 

that  can  be  at  present  known  concerning  him  from  sources  on  thii 
the  Atlantic,  is  contained  in  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from 
honourable  friend,  Mitchell  King,  a  ruling  elder  in  that  church,  and  one 
the  oldest  living  residents  in  Charleston.     His  reminiscences  and  papers 
eonstitute  a  very  interesting  and  important  chapter  in  the  early  history 
oar  Church  in  this  State.    Judge  King  writes  as  follows : — 
"  The  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  Hewat,  the  first  Historian  of  South  Caro- 
.,  was,  it  is  believed,  a  native  of  Scotland.  He  received,  as  he  tells  us,  (Ser- 
_  1  vol.  886,)  his  grammatical  education  at  Kelso.     The  first  Presbyte- 

^^-thn  Church  in  Charleston,  from  the  time  of  the  Rev.  Archibald  Stobo, — a 
"^  florvivor  of  the  ministers  who  accompanied  the  Scottish  adventurers  to  the 
^  ufortnnate  Colony  of  New  Caledonia,  had  usually  been  supplied  with  pas- 
^  tors  from  Scotland.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  Stobo  in  Charleston, 
itt  1700,  the  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists  had  worshipped  together. 
But  within  a  few  years  after,  they  occupied  different  buildings,  and  adhered 
to  the  organisation  of  their  respective  churches.  The  early  Records  of  the 
Tirst  Presbyterian  Church  here — usually  called,  both  before  and  since  the 
Revolution,  the  Scotch  Church — ^have  not  been  carefully  preserved,  and 
only  a  few  rather  disconnected  but  authentic  and  precious  relics  of  them 
remain.  When  the  church  required  a  minister,  the  congregation  usually 
remitted  funds  to  some  friends  in  Scotland,  to  defray  expenses,  and  solicited 
some  distinguished  gentlemen  there  to  select  and  send  an  eligible  pas- 
tor to  them.  This  was,  no  doubt,  done  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Hewat ;  as 
was  afterwards  dune  in  the  case  of  Buist.  The  Records  of  the  Church 
in  Dr.  Hewat's  own  handwriting  show  that,  on  the  20th  of  March, 
1763,  he  presided  as  Moderator  at  a  meeting  of  the  Session ;  and  in  the 
Booord  of  the  members  of  the  St.  Andrews*  Society  of  Charleston, 
adnutted  in  that  year,  his  name  is  at  the  head  of  the  list.  From  the  day 
that  he  arrived  in  Charleston,  until  he  finally  left  it,  he  continued  devoted 
to  his  pastoral  duties.  The  day  on  which  he  sailed,  on  his  return  to  Europe, 
has  not  been  ascertained.  It  appears  from  entries  in  the  Records  of  the 
Church  that  he  presided  as  Moderator  at  a  meeting  of  the  Session  on  the 
22d  of  November,  1773,  and  again  on  the  23d  of  May,  1774.  And 
on  the  9th  of  May,  1775,  it  is  recorded  that  the  Rev.  James  Latta 
was  married  to  Sarah  Wilson — by  virtue  of  a  license  from  his  Honour  the 
Lieutenant  Qovemor,  (then  the  Honourable  William  Bull,)  directed  to  the 
Rev.  Alexander  Hewat.  So  that  no  reasonable  doubt  can  exist  that  on  the 
9th  of  May,  1775,  he  was  still  in  Charleston.  Indeed  it  is  highly  probable 
that  he  remained  until  some  time  in  1776 ;  for.  in  his  History,  (2d  vol.  299,) 
he  states  that  the  Capital  of  the  South  Carolina  Society,  in  that  year,  **had 
arieen  to  a  sum  not  less  than  £68,787  10s.  3d. ;"  and  it  is  very  unlikely 
tiialy  after  he  left  the  country,  he  had  the  opportunity  ox  tioL^  Vnsi&Ktt&na  Xa 
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obtain  suoh  minnte  infonnatum.  A  tndiiion  was  prevaleat  fiflf 
among  the  senior  memben  of  hia  ehurob — wbieb  is  well  raeoUeetad  hj 
who  are  now  aeniors — that  be  was  intimate  in  tbe  fiunilj  of  Govemor  Bdl, 
and  was  essentiaUy  aided  by  him  in  coUeeting  tbe  materials  firom  wkiA  ha 
wrote  bis  History.  It  is  believed  tbat  tbe  near  prospect  of  a  wm 
tbe  Colonies  and  tbe  Motber  country,  induced  bim  to  leare  Soatk 
His  Hbtory  appeared  in  London  in  1779.  His  attachment  to  those  whi 
bad  been  bis  fiock  in  Carolina  continued,  and  was  cordiallj  letnmcd  by 
tbem.  Tbe  venerable  Dr.  Robert  Wilson  and  Robert  Bowand,  who  had 
been  members  of  bis  Session  from  tbe  time  of  bis  arrival,  were  apand  la 
the  Cburcb  for  at  least  tbe  first  decade  of  tbe  present  century,  and 
tbe  Congregation,  in  1792,  sent  to  Scotland  for  a  pastor.  Dr. 
associated  with  tbe  Rev.  Doctors  Robertson  and  Blair  in  the 
commission.  His  absence  from  Edinburgh  alone  prevented  him  firooi  jouSag 
in  its  execution.  From  this  time  until  the  28th  of  September,  1820,  we 
little  information  of  Dr.  Hewat  on  which  we  can  confidently  rdj, 
what  may  be  gleaned  from  his  Sermons  in  two  volumes,  published  m 
London  in  1803-1805.  He  was  married  to  a  widow  lady  of  Carolina,  (Mia. 
Burksdale,)  who  had  visited  Europe  for  tbe  benefit  of  tbe  health  of  two  <f 
her  children. 

*'  He  certainly  continued  to  correspond  with  some  of  his  old  friends.  A 
copy  of  his  Sermons  sent  to  one  of  tbem,  accompanied  by  a  friendly  letter,  ia 
now  before  tbe  writer.  But  tbe  friend  to  whom  they  were  sent,  has  long  nee 
paid  tbe  debt  of  nature,  and  the  letter  is  among  the  things  that  were.  Iha 
Doctor  is  believed  to  have  had  a  pastoral  charge  in  or  near  London,  and  to 
have  spent  the  latler  part  of  hb  life  principally  in  or  near  that  mj.  On 
the  28tb  of  September,  1S20,  from  ihe  Carolina  Co£Fee  House,  Birchen 
Lane,  Comhill — a  resort  formerly  well  known  to  all  gentlemen  of  CarobBn 
who  visited  London,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  >Ir.  George  Edwards,  Chaileo> 
ton,  S.  C,  and  transmitted  to  him  some  memorials  likely  to  interest  him. 
That  letter,  by  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  has  been  presented  to  the  Charlea- 
ton  Library  Society,  amd  is  now  preserved  among  their  literary 
It  is  a  touching  proof  of  his  affectionate  memories,  and  closes  in  a 
worthy  of  a  Cbrbtlan  minister — **  Farewell,  God  bless  you  and  all  Friends 
in  Carolina;*'  and  that  spirit  animated  him  to  tbe  last.  He  is  bclieTcd  to 
have  died  in  London  in  1>2S,  or  earlv  in  1>:^,  and  in  his  vill  he  rcnwi^ 

m 

beia  the  people  of  his  Church  in  Chazieston.  and  leaves  them  a  l^aej  of 
£50  sterling,  which,  after  tbe  deduction  of  the  English  l^^acy  duty,  waa» 
on  the  4th  €ti  October,  1S29,  received  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  Church. 
An  abaence  of  more  than  fiftv  vear«  had  not  chiUei  bis  afflectioa  for  them, 
or  cffiKcd  his  relations  to  them  from  his  memorv.  In  his  Histonr  of  Sonsh 
Candina*  how  unpretending  soever  it  may  be.  he  has  erected  a  monnsacnt  to 
hiauelf  that  time  vill  not  destroy.  May  we  not  hope  that  the  seeds  of 
viitne  and  piety  which  in  twelve  years  d  hlMal  and  acccptaUe  nunistiy 
he  pUatcd  among  us,  may,  in  obedience  to  the  decrees  of  an  ovemli^g 
Providence,  be  yet  prodneiog  good  fruit,  and  kai  to  joyful  rccogniiions 
between  him  and  his  Charleatou  friends  in  another  and  a  Wtter  wwid. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Alexander  Hewat.  or  rather  his  fumamr  Amt,  is  an 
inrtanee.  to  a  verr  limited  deacree.  of  the  difference*  thas  often  oecnr  in  tha 
apeUingof  ptoyer  names >  XodMht  can  exist  cf  the  wav  in  which  he  spdQod 
Hii  ontnv  hT  hm  Mn  hni  in  ihe  Bceoid  of  tha 
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Churcli  of  (Aarleston,  hia  letter  to  Mr.  Edwarde,  and  the  title  pages  of  hia 
published  Sermons,  leave  no  doubt  that  his  uniform  orthography  was  Hewat, 
It  b  so  always  given  by  the  Historian,  Dr.  David  Ramsay,  who  probably 
knew  him  well.  Yet  Mr.  B.  R.  Carroll,  in  his  valuable  work — Historical 
OoUections  of  South  Carolina — always  spells  the  name  Heunt;  and  Watt, 
in  that  most  laborious  work, — Bibliotheca  Britannica,  gives  us  Hewatt  as  the 
author  of  the  Sermons — Hevnt  as  the  author  of  the  History.  The  mistake 
has  probably  arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  His- 
tory was  not  given  with  it  in  1779.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  Dr. 
Alexander  Hewat  was  the  author  of  both  the  History  and  the  Sermons. 

The  name  of  Hewat  is  not  unknown  in  the  early  history  of  the  Protest- 
ant Church  of  Scotland.  In  1598,  Mr.  Peter  Hewat,  the  precise  orthog- 
raphy of  our  Hewat,  was  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Edinburgh.  His  name  appears  repeatedly  in  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  vol- 
umes of  Calderwood's  History  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  edited  by  the 
Wodrow  Society,  1842,  1849.  In  July,  1617,  he  was  tried  at  St.  Andrews 
before  James  the  First, — himself  President  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court, 
and  condemned  for  opposing  the  Royal  proclamation  intended  to  impose 
Episcopacy  upon  Scotland.  He  was  deprived, — (that  is,  deposed  from  his 
preferment,)  and  imprisoned  in  Dundee.  Our  Alexander  Hewat  may  have 
been  a  descendant  or  kinsman  of  this  Peter  Hewat,  as  our  Rev.  Dr.  John 
Forrest,  now  the  Pastor  of  the  Church  once  occupied  by  Dr.  Alexander 
Hewat,  is,  I  believe  a  descendant  or  kinsman  of  Thomas  Forrest,  Vicar  of 
Dolor  (Dollar,)  who  in  February  1538-9  paid  the  penalty  of  martyrdom 
on  the  Castle  Hill  of  Edinburgh  for  disobedience  to  what  he  believed  to  be 
tlie  anti-christian  commands  of  his  ecclesiastical  superiors.  In  1617, 
James  was  urging  Episcopacy  on  the  good  people  of  Scotland,  and  exercis- 
ing that  unhallowed  authority  which  brought  his  son,  the  First  Charles,  to 
the  scaffold,  and  in  1688  drove  the  second  James  and  the  legal  heirs  of 
the  incorrigible  and  doomed  race  of  Stuarts  forever  from  the  throne. 

'*  It  may  be  proper  to  remark  that  the  surname  of  Peter  Hewat  in  Cal- 
derwood,  is  occasionally  spelled  Ewart,  but  beyond  doubt  they  belonged  to 
the  same  man,  and  Hewat  was  the  true  common  family  name." 

Judge  King  adds  the  following  as  a  postscript  to  the  letter  of  which  the 
above  b  an  extract : — 

**  Since  writing  the  above,  it  has  occurred  to  me  to  endeavour  to  verify 
the  date  of  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Hewat  in  Carolina,  by  referring  to  some  files 
of  old  newspapers  which  we  have  in  the  Charleston  Library.  I  had  so 
ascertained  the  time  as  to  make  an  investigation  for  an  indefinite  period 
unnecessary.  After  spending  nearly  two  weary  hours  in  turning  over  the 
dusty  numbers  of  the  South  Carolina  Gazette  for  1762-3-4,  I  discovered 
in  a  rather  obscure  place  of  the  Gazette  of  the  5th  and  12th  of  November, 
1763,  a  notice  of  the  arrival,  in  the  course  of  the  week,  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hewitt  for  the  Scots  meeting.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  our  Mr. 
Hewat.  I  know  not  how  to  reconcile  this  date  with  that  of  the  20th  of 
March,  1763,  in  our  old  Church  Records,  which  I  still  believe  to  be  in  his 
hand-writing.  The  entry  of  his  name  on  the  Roll  of  the  St.  Andrew's 
Society  might  very  well  have  been  made  on  the  30th  of  November,  1768. 
For  he  would  in  all  probability  join  the  Society  at  the  next  meeting  after 
hia  arrival,  on  the  day  of  the  Patron  Saint.  The  Pastor  of  the  Sooteh 
Gborch  has  generally,  if  not  always,  been  the  Chaplain  of  the  Society.*' 
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I  hkjt  litde  doubt  tliai  joa  luiTe  in  Uie  dwre 
Mming  Dr.  HewAt,  thftft  ean  now  be  neorered. 

I  remain  yery  affedionatJy, 

Yoarsin  Uie  Loid, 

THOMAS  SMTIB. 


JOHN  ROSBRUGH  • 

1763— 17n. 

John  Bobbbuoh  was  bom  in  Ireland  in  the  jear  1717;  tkoif^  lii 
Cither's  fiimilj  had  previonslj  migrated  thither  from  Scotland.  He  enw 
to  this  country  accompanied  by  a  brother  and  sister  in  the  year  1735.  Bs 
was  married  early,  and  within  less  than  a  year  lost  his  wife,  who  left  sn 
in£uit  that  survived  her  but  a  short  time.  This  distreanng 
was  the  means  of  awakening  him  to  serious  reflection^  and  of 
to  enter  upon  a  religious  life.  He  began  now,  thoogh  be  wma  qmU 
advanced  in  years,  to  turn  his  thoughts  towards  the  Gospel  BiaiBtij.  Ht 
had  already  learned  a  trade ;  but  had  been  so  well  edneated  in  all  tk 
elementary  branches,  that  he  was  capable  of  teaching  a  school ;  and  it  wm 
by  this  means  chiefly  that  he  was  enabled  to  prepare  himself  fer  CoDcfk 
He  was  graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1761,  havii^  dsiiag  Ui 
coUegiate  course,  received  aid  from  the  fund  for  pious  students  c«»Ifeeicd  Ij 
Tennent  and  Davies. 

He  studied  Theology  under  the  direction  of  the  Bev.  John  Blair,  thei 
of  Fagg's  Manor.  He  was  taken  od  trials  by  the  Xev  Brunswick  Presby- 
tery on  the  22d  of  May.  1762,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  on  tk  18lh  ii 
August,  1763.  His  first  field  of  labour  was  in  what  is  now  W^grok  Covnty, 
N.  J.;  and  in  October,  1764,  he  was  called  to  Mansfield.  Gieenwick,  and 
Oxford.  He  was  ordained  at  Greenwich.  December  II.  17U;  waa  dis- 
missed from  the  three  cc^ngrt^tions.  April  IS.  1769 ;  and  on  tkc  taaaday 
was  called  to  the  Forks  of  Delaware — Brainerd*^  *-  Iriih  MttlctnL** 
[Forks  West  is  now  Allentown ;  Forks  Xcrth  is  Mount  BetheL]  Tht  Synod 
transferred  the  Congregations  in  the  Forks  to  the  New  Bronswiek  Picslij* 
tery,  and  he  was  installed  as  their  pastor  on  the  ±^ch  of  Oesolwr,  17i2. 
Here  he  remained  during  tne  res:  of  Lis  life.  He  was  married  aboct  1766 
to  Jean,  daughter  of  James  BaI>toQ.  an  elier  in  the  AQentown  Chnr^ 
By  thb  marriage  he  had  five  children. 

Mr.  Bocsbrosh  was  a  warm  firiend  to  his  e«ancrv*s  liberies,  and  finaDv 
fell  a  martyr  to  his  patriotism.  When  Wj^Lin^on.  wish  his  dispiziied  and 
broken  forces.  re;rea:e*i  throc^  New  Jersey,  before  the  superior  armiy  «f 
the  British,  this  ex^.*^llent  minister  ani  devoced  patzioi  joined  with 
d  his  neighbours  of  a  like  spirit,  in  fonring  a  milrcaiy  company  ;  aad 
they  marched,  he  left  his  fiunily  and  ftcck.  and  manned  with  thf_  in  the 
cnpnctly  of  a  private  sollier.  and.  like  the  rest,  bearing  kcs  owm  mi 
At  PhiUelphia  he  reiKived  the  o^mmssaon  of  a  Chaplain  to  tW 
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l»  Whkk  'th6M  iroo[Mi  were  attached.  They  joined  the  Amerioan  anny 
iriieii  retreating,  and  were  in  the  rear  of  the  army  when  sereral  skir* 
niiahes  took  place  with  the  advanced  guards  of  the  British.  Mr.  Bosbmgh 
proceeded  with  his  company  to  Trenton ;  and,  as  he  was  going  towards 
the  riyer  in  search  of  his  horse,  he  was  met  by  a  company  of  Hessians 
under  British  command.  He  immediately  gave  himself  up  as  a  prisoner, 
but  begged,  for  the  sake  of  his  dear  wife  and  children,  that  they  would  spare 
hi4  life.  He  quickly  found,  however,  that  his  request  was  to  be  denied,  and 
tliat  the  bloody  deed  was  to  be  performed  without  delay.  He  instantly 
knelt  down,  and,  in  imitation  of  his  blessed  Master,  prayed  for  the  forgive- 
neas  of  his  murderers.  And  scarcely  had  this  prayer  passed  from  his  lips, 
before  a  deadly  weapon  pierced  his  body,  and  he  lay  struggling  in  deaih. 
They  then  took  his  watch,  and  part  of  his  clothing,  and  left  him  weltering 
in  his  blood.  The  wretched  creature  who  had  committed  the  act,  or  had 
had  a  principal  part  in  it,  went,  immediately  after,  with  the  fury  of  a  mad- 
Blan,  into  one  of  the  hotels  in  Trenton,  and  profanely  boasted  to  the  woman 
#lio  kept  it,  that  he  had  killed  a  rebel  minister,  and  showed  her  his  watoh ; 
but  he  added  that  it  was  too  bad  that  he  should  have  been  praying  for  them 
Milt  they  were  murdering  him.  *'0h,"  said  she,  **  you  have  made  bad 
work  for  his  poor  family."  He  answered  with  a  frightful  curse — **  If  you 
say  another  word,  I  will  run  you  through."  He  then  took  up  his  sword 
Hid  ran  off,  like  a  distracted  person,  and  reported  what  he  had  done,  to 
HHne  of  the  British  officers,  who,  it  was  said,  justified  and  applauded  the 
laed.  Meanwhile  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  John  Hayes,  of  Mr.  Ros- 
bmgh's  congregation,  took  charge  of  the  corpse,  and  buried  it  the  next  day 
in  an  obscure  place  in  Trenton.  The  Rev.  George  Duffield  of  Philadelphia, 
having  heard  of  the  sad  event,  took  measures  to  have  the  body  removed  to 
die  church  yard  for  its  final  interment.  His  widow,  who  had  been  informed 
of  what  had  happened,  by  her  brother,  James  Ralston, — then  a  member  of 
die  Provincial  Congress,  immediately  came  on,  and  saw  the  corpse  of  her 
hnaband  ;  but  the  face  was  so  mangled,  and  in  every  respect  changed,  that 
Ae  found  it  difficult  to  recognise  it.  It  was  reported,  at  the  time,  that  his 
Borderers  suspected,  when  they  killed  him,  that  it  was  Caldwell,  whose 
glowing  patriotism  and  commanding  influence  had  rendered  him  speciaUy 
obnoxious  to  the  enemies  of  his  country.  His  death  took  place  in  the  early 
part  of  January,  1777.  There  is  no  monument  to  mark  the  place  of  his 
grave ;  nor  is  it  possible  in  any  way  to  identify  it.  The  tradition  is  that 
Mr.  Bosbrugh  was  '*an  able  and  eloquent  preacher,  though  a  defect  in  speech 
oaoaed  him  sometimes  to  stanuner." 

FROM  MRS.  LETTICE  RALSTON. 

Dahbville,  N.  Y.,  December  28, 1860. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  It  is  but  little  that  I  can  tell  you  of  my  revered  fiither, 
flpom  my  own  personal  knowledge,  as  he  died  when  I  was  only  eight  years  old. 
Bat  I  have  still  some  cherished  recollections  of  him,  which  I  am  quite  willing  to 
Bommunicate  to  you.  The  scene  which  imprinted  itself  more  deeply  upon  my 
Bomory  and  my  heart  than  any  other  in  my  earlier,  and  perhaps  I  may  say  my 
later,  years,  was  his  taking  leave  of  his  family,  when  he  was  going  on  that  last 
lital  expedition.  It  almost  broke  my  heart  to  witness  his  parting  with  my 
Bother  She  threw  her  arms  about  his  neck,  and  dung  to  him  with  such  afbe- 
tknate  tenacity,  that  his  own  fortitude  actually  gave  way,  indVue  waa  oVd^f^A^ 
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bj  an  almost  Tiolent  effort,  to  disengage  faimsdf,  and  hnrrf  out  of  the  hoan. 
I  sair  him  for  the  last  time  when  he  mounted  his  horse,  uid  rode  avaj  to  bmC 
his  company.  It  was  only  about  ta'o  weeks  before  the  astonndiDg  neva  of  Ui 
death  ca:ne  btLck  to  u«;  and  you  can  imagine  what  a  dark  day  that  was  for  hit 
family.  Our  hc-uso  wss  imraetiiately  filled  with  our  neighbours  and  friends,  who 
came  lo  vvr..:.-!o  vi;h  us:  and  indeed  the  whole  congregation  seemed  likeacon- 
grir^::s^:i  of  &i?iirr.tr$.  It  i»  not  easy  to  conceive  of  expressions  of  stronger 
atiachrj-er::  i,:  a  j-A>:or.  or  cf  dctper  sympathy  with  surviving  rela tires,  than 

My  s: .".h<r  :  ;II  c:^  :hac  he  had  said  that  it  had  been  impressed  upon  his  mind 
k'T  mcxv  :Z:^:i  ;&  v^r  tha:  h^e  h&d  but  a  short  time  to  live:  still  he  was  the  rerr 
pKrstirv  oz*  2cal:b.  ir  i  >h«  us^i  :o  lAl  him  that  the  way  to  get  rid  of  such  forebod- 
ing « :i»  :  .*  '.-.'•.''k  !u  ibi  z^xin.  He  w&s  evidently,  in  the  prospect  of  leaving  home, 
ttoc  wichvu;  >\?r!<  .:>  arrrvh'er.>::rs  that  he  should  never  return.  He  wrote  his 
will :  he  -J -^it:  >;:Vre  hrf  le:"^  u>. — :f  which  the  following  is  an  extract: — "  Having 
iwvived  :::iny  i2i  <ir.^^Ur  c*ei«;=p>  from  Almighty  God  in  this  land  of  mj 
pLi^ri-^i^;  iii:rv  t^^r^ciilly  £  *:v:r^  &nd  a  faithful  wife,  and  five  promising 
child  re  u.  1  c-:  Itave  and  be^u-:4:h  :  he  =i  all  to  the  protection,  mercy,  and  grace  of 
iiod,  firom  ii'h:=i  I  r^-xive  ;  ih*:::.  Bein^  eiic^c-uraged  thereunto  by  God's  gra- 
cious d-.rwrt  ;o  2.  and  fi::hfi:I  ir:ns:<c — J v rem: ah  ilii.  11- — **  Leave  thv  fiatheriesi 
children.  I  will  rn??^r»'e  th-.:::  aliv^.  ir.  I  !■::  ihv  widows  trust  in  me," 

After  kavi-;  home,  ilt  father  wr::e  thrw  letters  to  my  mother,  all  of  whidi 
breathe  a  spiri:  of  slowir.^  pairl:ii>m.  a>  well  as  corjusal  tenderness,  and  femni 
piety.     The  last  letter,  whioh  is  ciie-i  Deoesl^r  i7: 1776.  i>  as  follows: — 

''  My  dear:  I  am  still  your>.  I  have  but  a  minute  to  tell  you  that  the  eoB- 
pany  are  all  well.  We  art  ?:ir.r  over  to  a:ta:k  the  enemy.  You  would  think  it 
fttranze  f*  see  your  husband,  an  old  man.  riding  «i:h  a  French  fusee  slang  at  his 
back.  This  mcy  6«  thf  lc*t  yvj  shi:Il  tv*r  nairt  fivm  w>ur  husband*  I  have 
commicvd  iLVielf.  you.  ar.-i  the  dear  jU-ijits  of  cur  n:u:ual  love,  to  God.  As  I 
am  out  of  ';o:  rs.  I  can  wr::o  'a>  rr.-rv.  1  ser.d  mv  c:=rl:::ients  to  vou,  mv  dear, 
and  to  ".hi  chilirvn.     Fri:-n'i-.  rrav  i*. r  us.     I  am  v:ur  Icvir?  husband." 

la  re^ari  10  mv  father's  p^r>:'r.al  ar->?arar.>/. ::'  1  niiv  :ru5;  either  mv  own 
memorv.  vr  the  tosiirr.onv  of  many  of  his  .>-~:e:r.r^-rir:r<.  I  a:av  sav  that  he  wt« 
somewha:  ab-?v;  the  middle  size.  a::d  al:':c::h-;r  a  r-nly.  r.oble.  fine  looking 
man.  His  natural  disjvsitivn  was  ch-:x^rful  ani  lively,  ar.d  he  greatly  enjoyed 
social  life.  A>  a  rroachvr.  I  *'irl  ::v  i-elf  iroor-.r-^t'en:  :o  >>t>ak  >::"  him  anv  farther 
than  to  <av  thai  he  never  rvc  I  his  serrr.rr.s  in  the  rulri:.  and  «•>  far  a^  I  know, 
never  w  ret  e  but  one  full  v.  lie  'isuallv  i.n:ach-j--i  fro=:  short  notes,  manrof 
which,  together  with  the  one  r.r.isihed  disiv-urse.  ar^  >::I1  in  oxi^tesce.  I  have 
alwayit  ur.den»ccod  that  he  was  greatly  ^i^^^:■Te'i  by  the  7^:7 le  of  hi-s  several  eon- 
giegatioro.  A  good  old  mar.. — an  elder  in  the  church  :r.  -Vile mown,  has  often 
told  me  r^.^^sf  careful  my  f;tthor  -.vas  to  at '.end  lo  ill  hi>  rasioral  du:ies.  If  any 
anic»nc  his  n.vk  werv  s::<.  the  jhysirian  was  r.::  Tr.:r>r  a::e::::ve  than  he;  andtf 
he  saw  arv  ro;t  of  l:::erne>s  srhr--r.^  u:^  am.r;  his  i  :'rle.  he  w-uld  not  rest 
un t  il  t  he  e  V :  1  ^ as  e  Sect  u  ally  rem'>ve^l .  Fr-" m  t he  s:a:en*. en: s  r^c*: ved  from  him 
and  others.  1  :r.:Vr  tha:  there  was  j^rhar-s  r.'-:h:r.z  f.  r  wh;:h  my  iith-r  w:as  more 
distinguish^'d  than  his  love  of  peace,  and  his  ever  vigilant  ar.d  untiring  elTorts  to 
promote  it. 

I  cannot  forbear  to  say  a  word  of  my  dear  sainted  mother.  Fr.^m  die  tine 
that  she  became  a  widow,  she  had  but  a  feeble  and  broken  constitution;  bat  ski 
was  eminently  faithful  in  th?  discharge  of  parental  duty,  carefully  instmcting 
and  counselling  her  children,  and  endeavouring  to  imbue  their  m:nds  with  the 
knowledge  and  fear  of  God.  She  regularly  maintained  family  worship,  night 
and  morning,  by  reading  the  Script  ares,  singing,  and  prayer.  I  shall  never  fir- 
got  the  fervent  prayer  she  ofiered  the  morning  I  left  home  to  con&c  to  ihis  Statii» 
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te*  if  m  uhoM,  nsmr  tneet  agtin  on  earth,  we  might  meet  where  there  will 
m  a»  punflbl  eeparmtbne.  To  my  greet  lose,  bat  to  her  anspeekable  gain,  she 
Hid  the  following  spring.    She  was  one  of  the  best  of  wires  and  mothers. 

Affectionately  and  truly, 

LETTICE  RALSTON. 


■♦•- 


PATRICK  ALLISON,  D.  D. 

1768—1802. 

FROM  ROBERT  PURYIANCE,  ESQ. 

Baltixori,  6th  Jane,  1860 
Dear  Sir:  Your  letter,  requesting  some  biographical  notices,  in  oonneo- 
lion  with  my  personal  recollections,  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Allison,  formerly  of  this 
»ty,  has  been  duly  received ;  and  I  am  the  more  willing  to  comply  with 
four  request  from  the  fact  that  nearly  all  his  contemporaries  are  gone,  and 
if  I  were  to  decline,  I  should  scarcely  know  to  whom  to  refer  you  for  the 
mplishment  of  your  wish.  Indeed  I  acknowledge  it  is  no  unpleasant 
to  me  to  aid,  in  any  degree,  in  perpetuating  the  memory  of  that  Ten- 
mble  and  eminent  man.  I  was  taught,  from  my  childhood,  to  regard  him 
vith  affection  and  reverence,  and  my  earliest  and  best  impressions  were 
(Meiyed  under  his  ministrations. 

*  Patrick  Allison  was  bom  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  in  the  year 
tT40.  His  father  was  a  respectable  fanner  of  that  county,  and  was,  I 
lelfeve,  a  native  of  Ireland.  He  had  several  sons,  and  one  or  two  daugh- 
ieirs.  As  the  sons  grew  up,  his  fortune  not  being  sufficiently  large  to  give 
lO  each  a  liberal  education,  and  to  leave  an  adequate  portion  besides,  he 
yroposed  to  them  to  commute  what  he  intended  to  givo  them,  for  an  educa- 
jon,  which  they  were  to  consider  as  a  discharge  from  any  farther  claim  on  hb 
Niate.  Patrick  was  the  only  one  who  accepted  the  commutation  ;  and  this 
»«eame  his  only  patrimony.  He  was,  accordingly,  by  his  own  choice,  sent 
4>  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  at  which,  having  very  honourably  sus- 
wined  himself,  he  was  graduated  in  1760.  He  commenced  his  theological 
itqdies  shortly  after  he  left  the  University;  but  in  1761,  was  appointed 
Professor  in  the  Academy  at  Newark,  De.,  which  office  he  accepted.  He 
fM  licensed  to  preach,  by  the  Second  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  in  March, 
1768.  In  August  of  that  year,  a  few  Presbyterians  from  Pennsylvania, 
rho  had,  the  year  before,  erected  a  log  church  in  Baltimore,  then  con- 
aining  between  thirty  and  forty  houses,  and  some  three  hundred  inhabit- 
lots,  sent  a  request  to  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  that  Mr.  Allison, 
rbo  had  previously  preached  to  them,  might  be  appointed  to  supply  their 
ndpit,  on  a  salary  of  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum.  He  was,  at  this 
,  connected  with  the  Newark  Academy,  at  which  several  young  gentle- 
from  Baltimore  were  pursuing  their  studies ;  and  I  rather  think  they 
inalmmental  in  directing  the  attention  of  the  infant  congregation 
omurds  him.  Mr.  Allison  expressing  his  willingness  to  go,  although  he 
mi,  ft  call  to  a  larger  churoh  in  Newcastle,  De., — the  Presbytery  complied 
rMi  the  request.  He  was  ordained  in  Philadelphia,  by  the  same  Preeby^ 
■ly  thai  Uoensed  him,  in  1765,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ever 
Vol  hi.  38 
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installed  in  Baltimore,  tliongh  he  wis  slwnjs  regarded  as  tlie  pMior,  diniig 
the  long  period  that  he  continued  to  senre  the  congregation.  He  flffiiwitid 
at  first,  for  some  time,  in  a  small  edifice,  to  not  more,  it  is  snppoeed,  thai 
5ix  families.  In  a  few  year?,  the  number  had  so  far  increased  as  to  require 
the  erection  of  a  new  place  of  wor>hip ;  to  which,  not  long  after,  an  addi- 
tion was  made  to  accommodate  the  influx  of  worshippers ;  and  sabsequentlj 
that  was  pulled  down,  and  the  present  edifice  erected, — one  of  the  mtt^ 
expensive  and  elegant  structures  of  that  day. 

3Ir.  Allison  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  UniTe^ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania  in  1782. 

Dr.  Alliscn  was  married  in  March,  1787,  to  Wellary,  daughter  of  William 
Buchanan,  a  gentleman  who  distinguished  himself  by  his  civil  servioei 
during  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  She  survived  him  about  twenty  years. 
He  left  an  only  child, — a  daughter,  who  intermarried  with  Mr.  George  L 
Brown,  and  died  in  1849,  leaving  six  children,  the  eldest  of  whom  is  quite 
eminent  as  a  lawyer  at  our  Bar. 

The  divbion  which  occurred  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  into  Old  and  New 
Side,  had  been  healed  a  few  years  before  he  entered  the  minbtry:  hii 
sympathies,  however,  on  the  controverted  points,  were  strongly  with  the  OU 
Side ;  and  it  is  probable  that  this  circumstance  may  have  given,  to  some 
extent,  the  hue  to  his  public  character. 

During  the  Revolutionary  war,  Dr.  Allison  felt  that  the  great  qaestioaii 
issue  affected  the  interests  of  religion,  as  truly  as  any  other  interests  wUd 
claimed  the  protection  of  society.  He  never  concealed  his  own  patriotio 
spirit,  and  lost  no  proper  occasion  to  stimulate  his  countrymen  to  an  unyield- 
ing resistance  to  the  oppressions  to  which  they  were  subjected.  In  the 
winter  of  1776,  Congress  was  removed  to  Baltimore  ;  and  this  furnished 
him  with  many  opportunities  of  exhibiting  his  warm  devotion  to  his  coun- 
try. He  became  so  popular  with  a  large  portion  of  the  members,  that  he 
was  often  the  object  of  their  kind  inquiries,  after  the  removal  of  the  body 
to  another  place.  He  was  intimately  acquainted  with  General  Washington, 
and  so  great  was  the  reverence  with  which  ho  regarded  his  character,  that 
the  news  of  the  General's  death  produced  such  an  effect  upon  him,  that  hifl 
family  felt  a  momentary  appreheDsion  in  respect  to  the  result. 

Dr.  Allison's  connection  with  his  church  continued  about  thirty-fiye  years. 
A  year  or  two  after  he  commenced  his  ministry,  he  received  a  call  to  become 
the  Pastor  of  a  Church  in  Philadelphia ;  but  so  earnest  was  the  opposition 
made  by  his  own  flock  to  his  acceptance  of  it,  that  he  declined  it  almost 
immediately,  and  resolved  to  live  and  die  with  the  people  among  whom  Pro- 
vidence had  already  cast  his  lot.  About  two  years  previous  to  his  death, 
his  health  began  to  decline,  and,  under  the  conviction  that  he  should  he 
inadequate  to  the  discharge  of  his  minLsterial  duties,  he  determined  at  once 
to  relinqubh  his  charge.  Without  previous  consultation  with  any  one,  he 
announced  this  determination  on  a  Sabbath,  after  preaching  a  sermon  which 
gave  no  token  of  any  thing  like  approaching  intellectual  decay.  I  was  pre- 
sent when  the  announcement  was  made,  and  can  never  forget  the  almost 
electric  shock  which  it  sent  through  the  assembly.  The  congregation  utterly 
declined  to  accept  his  resignation,  and,  in  compliance  with  their  urgent 
wishes,  he  consented  to  retaiib  the  pastoral  relation ;  though  they  proceeded, 
as  soon  as  possible,  to  provide  him  with  a  colleague.  Shortly  after  this,  he 
made  a  journey  to  one  of  our  western  watering  places,  and  returned  with 
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kb  health  so  mueh  improved,  that,  on  the  Buoceeding  Snndaj,  he  preached, 
ksking  for  his  text  the  appropriate  languogo  of  the  Psalmist, — **  Why  art 
dioo  oast  down,  0  my  soul,  and  why  art  thou  disquieted  within  me  ?  Hope 
Ihoa  in  Ood ;  for  I  shall  yet  praise  Him  who  is  the  health  of  my  counte- 
DHioe  and  my  God." 

Dr.  Allbon's  disease  was  an  affection  of  the  nervous  system,  which  had 
been  gradually  developing  itself  for  some  years,  before  it  was  perceived  to 
bare  any  material  effect  upon  his  mind.  The  first  indication  of  this  was 
in  connection  with  the  Sermon  which  he  preached  on  the  death  of  Washing- 
ton. By  request  of  his  congregation,  he  yielded  a  copy  of  it  for  the  press ; 
and  it  came  forth,  very  indifferently  printed,  and  withal  marred  by  some 
typographical  errors.  This  circumstance,  so  trifling  in  itself,  was  observed 
to  have  a  very  great  and  disproportionate  effect  upon  the  Doctor's  mind  ; 
and  it  was  found  impossible  to  account  for  it,  without  supposing  some  ner- 
toub  derangement  that  had  not  before  been  perceptible,  but  which  after- 
wnrda  developed  itself  in  the  form  of  an  incurable  malady.  Some  few 
months  before  his  death,  it  was  thought  desirable  that  he  should  bo  placed 
ia  a  situation,  where  medical  treatment  could  be  more  successfully  applied 
than  at  home ;  and  this  was  accordingly  done.  In  three  or  four  months,  his 
mind  seemed  to  have  regained  nearly  its  accustomed  tone,  but  his  frame  was 
ao  shattered,  as  well  by  the  medical  treatment  to  which  he  had  been  sub- 
jeeted,  as  by  the  long  continuance  of  his  disease,  that  he  sunk  into  the  grave 
within  two  months  after  his  return  home.  A  short  time  before  his  death, 
he  expressed  a  wish  to  close  his  eyes  himself,  at  that  solemn  moment,  and 
intimated,  at  the  same  time,  to  a  lady  who  was  kindly  ministering  around 
Us  death-bed,  that  when  he  felt  himself  about  to  make  the  transition,  he 
wonld  let  her  know  it.  Accordingly,  just  before  the  last  moment  came,  he 
gave  the  promised  intimation  to  his  friend ;  he  was  assisted  in  raising  his 
bands  to  close  his  eyes ;  and  the  place  which  had  known  him  knew  him  no 
more.  He  died  August  21, 1802,  aged  about  sixty-two.  Dr.  Inglis  paid  a 
laitable  tribute  to  his  memory  in  a  Funeral  Sermon  from  I.  Thess.  iv.  13, 
which,  some  twenty  years  after,  was  published  in  a  posthumous  volume  of 
Dr.  I.'s  Discourses. 

Dr.  Allison's  personal  appearance  was  highly  commanding  and  impres- 
sive. He  was  of  about  the  medium  height,  and  in  every  way  well  propor- 
tioned. His  manners  combined  grace  with  dignity  in  an  uncommon  degree, — 
io  as  to  invite  confidence  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  repel  all  undue  familiarity 
on  the  other.  While  there  was  nothing  about  him  that  savoured  of  osten- 
tation, there  was  always  that  genuine  self-respect,  that  considerate  regard 
to  circumstances,  that  cautious  forbearance  to  give  unnecessary  pain,  which 
nerer  fail  to  secure  to  an  individual  a  deferential  respect  from  all  with 
whom  he  associates.  His  moral  character  was  entirely  above  reproach. 
Aecnstomed  of  course  to  move  in  the  highest  circles  of  society,  he  never 
fbtgot  the  sacredness  of  his  calling,  while  yet  he  was  a  highly  entertaining 
and  agreeable  companion.  As  ho  was  himself  remarkable  for  propriety  of 
^eech,  he  would  never  tolerate  gross  improprieties  in  others, — ^no  matter  what 
ndght  be  their  standing  in  society  ;  and  if  an  expression  bordering  on  pro* 
fineness,  or  even  indecent  levity,  were  uttered  in  his  hearing,  it  was  very 
fpra  to  meet  with  a  deserved  rebuke.  His  intellectual  character  was  univer- 
iillj  aoknowledged  to  be  of  a  very  high  order.  His  early  opportunities  for 
Ao  cnlinre  of  his  mind  were  among  the  best  which  the  ooontry  then  alForded ; 
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and  these,  diligently  improved,  in  connection  with  his  fine  nmtniBl  poirah, 
rendered  him  decidedly  eminent  even  among  the  greater  minds  of  his  pro- 
fcsaion.     He  was  always  a  diligent  student ;  and  his  studies,  instead  of  bflbg 
strictly  professional,  took  a  wide  range.     He  was  an  elegant  belles  letlro 
scholar,  and  was  very  familiar  with  both  Ancient  and  Modem  History.    Thi 
versification  of  Pope,  and  the  chaste  beauties  of  Addison,  had  great  aUne* 
tions  for  him ;  and  I  rather  think  that  the  style  of  Robertson,  the  Ifistorisa, 
was  the  model  on  which  he  formed  his  own.     His  power  of  mental  ab■tm^ 
tion  is  said  to  have  been  so  remarkable,  that  he  experienced  no  intermption 
in  the  composition  of  a  sermon,  by  the  presence  and  conversation  of  oon- 
pany.     In  the  delivery  of  his  sermons  he  always  had  his  mannacript  befim  p 
him ;  and  though  his  manner  could  not  be  said  to  be  attractive  to  a  stranger,  ** 
yet  to  those  who  were   accustomed  to  it,  it  was  very  agreeable.     Hit 
courses  were  generally  didactic,  often  profoundly  argumentative.     I 
heard  an  Episcopal  clergyman  of  some  note  expressing  rather  a  low  estimste 
of  some  of  the  ministers  of  the  day,  but  of  Dr.  Allison  he  remarked  with 
emphasis, — *'  He  was  a  man  of  matter^^^     He  was  especially  eminent  in  th« 
judicatories  of  the  Church,  and  in  all  public  bodies ;  being  possessed  of 
great  penetratioD,  the  utmost  self-control,  and  an  admirable   command  of 
thought  and  language  the  most  appropriate  and  elegant.     I  remember  to 
have  heard  that  Dr.  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  then  President  of  PrincetOQ 
College,  remarked  to  a  gentleman  of  our  city, — **  Dr.  Allison  is  decidedly 
the  ablest  statesman  we  have  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church."     And  the  late  Dr.  Miller  of  Princeton,  as  perhaps  you  are  aware, 
has  left  behind  him  a  similar  testimony. 

Dr.  Allison,  though  he  wrote  but  little  for  the  press,  yet  sometimef 
wielded  a  pen  of  prodigious  power.  An  occasion  occurred,  shortly  after  the 
Revolution,  which  led  him  to  put  forth  his  power  as  a  controversial  writer 
through  the  press,  in  defence  of  the  great  cause  of  equal  rights  among  dif- 
ferent denominations  of  Christians.  During  our  Colonial  dependance,  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  this  State  had  been  the  favoured  Church  of  the  go?- 
crnmcnt ;  but  the  Revolution  produced  an  important  change  in  this  respect, 
reducing  the  various  religious  denominations,  in  the  eye  of  the  government, 
to  the  same  level.  After  the  return  of  Peace,  certain  divines  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Legislature,  in  reference  to  some  mat- 
ters of  their  own,  in  a  way  that  seemed  to  recognise  a  distinction  which  the 
other  denominations  were  not  willing  to  concede  to  them  ;  and  the  Legisla- 
ture listened  to  their  petition,  and  granted  the  desired  aid.  Dr.  Allison 
regarding  this  legislative  measure  as  characterized  by  an  unworthy  partiality, 
came  out  with  a  series  of  Essays  over  the  signature,  **  Vindex,"  which  con- 
tain a  noble  defence  of  religious  liberty,  and  which  procured  an  important 
modification  and  virtual  defeat  of  the  questionable  bill.  The  following 
extract  from  one  of  these  papers  will  show  at  once  that  he  was  a  vigorous 
writer,  and  a  champion  for  the  cause  of  religious  freedom : — 

^^  An  attempt  of  this  sort  will  ever  raise  a  powerful  alarm,  unless  the  people  are 
enslaved  or  asleep.  An  attempt  of  this  sort  hat  raised  a  powerfiil  alarm,  and  a  pro* 
secution  of  it  shall,  with  the  countenance  of  Ileaven,  be  resolutely  and  succeasnillT 
opposed." 

In  the  conclusion  of  his  introductory  remarks,  he  says, — 

*^  We  have  just  tccomplishcd  a  Revolution  which  is  and  will  be  the  admiration  of 
mankind,  till  all  human  glory  passeth  forever  away.  By  our  means,  an  unoommoo 
illumination  has  spread  over  this  whole  civUixed  earth,  penetrating  even  its  duk  and 
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iifokraiit  regions  ofgloomy  inperstition.  The  noblest  prospects  break  sround  our 
mriptnred  Wews.  We  triumphantly  anticipate  de^crees  of  national  magnificence  and 
fVWideur,  Ikr  superior  to  what  the  sun  ever  beheld.  While  the  war  continued,  when 
Wi>l  filing  fear  prevailed  on  almost  every  side,  Maryland  was  distinguished  by  the 
wMom  and  vigour  of  her  councils,  the  unanimity  of  her  citizens,  tlie  number  and 
Td^Hir  of  her  troops.  Shall  she  tarnish  her  dear  bought  honours,  and  descend  from 
iMr  well  earned  fame?  Shall  she  obscure  the  splendour  of  '  America's  rising'  by  an 
adMlstion  of  myust  distinctions  and  impolitic  discriminations,  which  encroach  upon 
um  indefWadble  privileges  of  her  resolute,  virtuous,  obedient  citizens  ?  It  must  not, 
eaiinot,  shall  not,  be.  Their  own  liberal  contributions  and  intrepid  exertions  in  the 
late  hoatile  scene,  say,  no;  the  blood  of  numerous  heroes  shed  for  equal,  impartial 
l&Mrif  y  says,  no;  an  immortal  leader  says,  no,  who  lias  been  tlie  chosen  instrument 
oT  doing  more  for  the  salvation  of  liis  country,  than  ever  before  fell  to  the  lot  of  a 
taman  D^ng, — who  has  saved  her  to  be  an  asylum  for  the  iK>or  and  oppressed  of  all 
Brtinns  and  religions,  and  wlio  would  have  tlie  residue  of  his  days  embittered  by  incu- 
iflUe  anguish,  if.  looking  across  the  river  that  enriches  and  adorns  his  peaceful  retreat, 
lie  alKmld  behold  ecclesiastical  usurpation  raising  her  hideous  head,  and  spreading  her 
telef^l,  malignant  influence  around;  the  God  of  jjcavcn  says,  no,  who  having  heroto- 
sif^ally  interposed  in  their  favour,  and  entrusted  to  their  keening  the  fair  inherit- 
of  impartial  freedom,  expects  and  commands  fbem  to  stand  fast  in  the  liberty 
He  has  made  them  free." 


About  tlie  year  1791  or  1792,  an  incident  occurred,  which  brought  Dr. 
Allison  before  the  world  in  defence  of  American  Protestantism.  Dr.  Car- 
roll, who  was  a  Homan  Catholic  divine,  and  who  had  also  been  so  conspic- 
QOiis  as  a  patriot  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  that  he  had  been  selected 
by  Congress  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  Secretary  to  the  Mission  to  Canada, 
to  induce  that  Province  to  join  with  the  United  States  in  their  struggle 
against  Great  Britain, — had  been  appointed  by  the  Pope,  about  the  year 

1789,  the  first  Catholic  Bishop  in  America.  It  became  necessary  for  him 
to  go  to  Europe  to  receive  consecration,  as  that  ceremony  could  not,  at  that 
time,  be  performed  in  this  country.  He  went  to  London,  and  the  Pope's 
Nuncio  in  that  city  was  empowered  to  bestow  it  upon  him.     In  the  year 

1790,  he  returned  to  his  people  in  the  new  character  of  Bishop,  to  whom 
before  he  had  been  known  only  as  a  Priest.  Dr.  Carroll  had  been  always 
highly  esteemed  by  all  denominations  in  Baltimore,  as  well  for  his  decided 
patriotism,  as  for  his  exemplary  Christian  character ;  and  Dr.  Allison  had 
long  been  on  terms  of  great  intimacy  with  him.  It  was  very  soon  made 
known,  after  he  had  entered  upon  his  new  duties,  that  the  title  he  assumed 
was  John^  Bishop  of  Baltimore;  and  to  one  who  had  shown  himself  so 
stem  an  advocate  of  religious  liberty,  and  the  equal  rights  of  all  denomina- 
tions as  Dr.  Allison  had  done,  it  seemed  too  expressive  of  exclusiveness 
and  supremacy,  to  be  allowed  to  pass  without  animadversion.  He  accord- 
ingly arraigned  it  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  in  a  scries  of  able  Essays ; 
though  he  aimed  at  nothing  more  than  to  show  that,  however  much  impor- 
tanee  the  Church  which  had  adopted  the  title  might  ascribe  to  it,  it  was 
really  worth  no  more  than  plain  Doctor  or  Mr.  in  an  unpretending  Protest- 
ant Church. 

I  ought  to  add  that  Dr.  Allison  sustained  all  the  domestic  relations  with 
the  utmost  dignity  and  affection  :  a  more  devoted  husband  and  father  than 
he  was,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find.  In  the  evening  of  his  days,  while  his 
mind  was  undergoing  the  sad  eclipse  to  which  I  have  referred,  he  never 
intermitted  family  worship ;  and  conducted  it  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to 
indicate  the  slightest  mental  aberration.  His  great  aversion  to  appearing 
as  an  author  induced  him  to  leave,  as  one  of  his  dying  injunctions,  that  all 
hii  manoseript  sermons  should  be  committed  to  the  flames :  otherwise  I 
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doubt  not  there  might  have  been  a  selection  made  from  Hiem  finr  tlie  piwi, 
which  would  have  done  honour  to  our  American  polpiL 

Dr.  AlliBon*B  name  is  intimately  assodated,  not  only  with  tlM  earlj  his- 
tory of  the  congregation  of  which  he  was  pastor,  but  with  many  important 
measures  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  with  much  thai  waa  done  in  hii 
day  for  the  general  improvement  of  this  city,  and  of  society  at  large.  From 
the  origin  of  the  Baltimore  Presbytery,  he  was  its  leading  member  ontfl  he 
died.  He  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  on 
Psalmody,  and  a  member  of  other  leading  committees  at  the  oiganiiation 
of  the  General  Assembly.  He  was  one  of  the  original  fonndera  of  the 
Baltimore  College  and  the  Baltimore  Library.  He  waa  also  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Convention,  that  met  first  at  Eliabethtown,  in  J.766,  to  oppose 
the  establishment  of  Episcopacy  in  this  country.  Nearly  half  a  eentniy 
has  elapsed  since  he  passed  away ;  but  the  memory  of  his  talenta  and  vir^ 
tues  is  still  fresh  in  some  minds,  and  I  rejoice  that  you  are  disposed  to 
transmit  some  enduring  notice  of  his  life  and  character  to  future  generations. 

I  am,  with  great  respect, 

Dear  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

ROBERT  PURTIA5CE. 

FROM  THE  REV.  MATTHEW  BROTTX,  D.  D., 
nmaDEMT  or  jarFsasov  ooujBas. 

GijaonBiraG,  Jons  2Sy  1818. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  I  regret  that  my  personal  knowledge  of  Dr.  Allison  of 
Baltimore  is  quite  too  limited  to  avail  for  the  purpose  which  your  request  eon- 
templates.  I  never  saw  him  but  once,  though  be  certainly  then  made  an  impres- 
sion upon  me  which  the  lapse  of  about  half  a  century  has  left  almost  as  distinct 
as  ever. 

The  occasion  on  which  I  saw  him,  was  a  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  Car- 
lisle, at  which  he  had  been  invited  to  sit  as  a  corresponding  member.  It  was 
about  the  time  that  I  was  licensed  to  preach;  and  knowing,  as  I  did,  the  high 
standing  of  Dr.  Allison  in  the  Church,  I  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  even 
seeing  him.  Fortunately,  something  came  up  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Pres- 
bytery, that  drew  from  him  some  remarks;  and,  though  he  did  not  attempt  any 
thing  like  a  set  speech,  he  said  enough  fully  to  justify  the  exalted  opinion  that  I 
had  previously  formed  of  his  great  parliamentary  skill  and  power.  His  personal 
appearance  was  remarkably  dignified  and  commanding,  and  impressed  me  at 
once  with  the  idea  of  intellectual  superiority.  His  attitude,  gesture,  ercTj  thing 
pertaining  to  his  manner,  was  in  a  high  d^ree  impressive,  and  seemed  hardly  to 
admit  of  improvement.  And  nothing  could  exceed  the  appropriateness  and 
graceful  elegance  of  his  remarks.  I  have  heard  him  spoken  of  by  some  of  the 
fathers, — particularly  the  late  Dr.  John  King;  and  they  all  agreed  in  ascribing  to 
him  talents  and  accomplishments  of  the  highest  order;  though  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  a  deliberative  body,  rather  than  the  pulpit,  called  them  forth  to  the 
best  advantage.  On  the  floor  of  the  General  Assembly,  I  have  often  heard  it 
said  that  he  had  no  superior;  and  though  he  did  not  always  carry  conviction  to 
all  who  heard  him,  it  was  not  for  want  of  the  highest  skill  and  address  in  man- 
aging his  subject.  Neariy  all  who  have  distinct  recollections  of  him  have  passed 
away,  but  there  must  be  a  few  still  living  wbo  can  tell  you  more  about  him  than 

Tour  friend  and  servant, 

MATTHEW  BROWK. 


DAVID  OALDWlUi.  2&3l 


DAVID  CALDWELL,  D.  D  * 

1763—1824. 

Dayid  Caldwell,  the  eldest  son  of  Andrew  and  Martha  Caldwell,  was 
born  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  March  22,  1725.  His  father  was  a  farmer 
in  comfortable  ciroomstances,  and  was  much  esteemed  in  the  neighbourhood 
in  which  he  lived.  The  son,  after  receiving  the  rudiments  of  an  English 
education,  served  an  apprenticeship  to  a  house  carpenter ;  and  he  subse- 
qnentlj  worked  at  the  business  four  years,  in  the  capacity  of  a  journeyman. 
At  the  age  of  about  twenty-five,  he  believed  himself  the  subject  of  a  true 
conversion,  and  made  a  public  profession  of  his  faith  in  Christ.  Having 
resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  ministry,  he  immediately  commenced  a 
course  of  study  with  a  view  to  a  collegiate  education.  Part  of  his  prepara^ 
tbry  course  at  least  was  under  the  instruction  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Smith,  of 
Pequea,  Pa.  He  was  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1761, — the  year  in  which 
President  Davies  died ;  and  he  has  been  heard  to  say  that  he  assisted  in 
carrying  him  to  his  grave. 

After  leaving  College,  he  was  engaged,  for  a  year,  in  teaching  a  school 
at  Cape  May ;  at  the  same  time  occupying  his  hours  of  leisure  in  the  study 
of  Theology.  When  the  year  had  expired,  he  returned  to  Princeton,  with  a 
view  to  devote  himself  more  exclusively  to  his  preparation  for  the  minbtry ; 
but,  during  a  part  of  the  time  of  his  residence  there,  he  acted  as  assistuit 
teacher  in  College,  in  the  department  of  languages.  He  was  taken  under 
the  care  of  the  New  Brunswick  Presbytery  at  its  meeting  in  Princeton, 
September  28,  1762,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel,  by  the  same 
Presbytery,  and  at  the  same  place,  on  the  8th  of  June,  1763. 

Having  supplied  several  vacancies  within  the  bounds  of  the  Presbytery 
that  licensed  him,  he  was  commissioned  by  the  Synod  to  spend  at  least  one 
year  as  a  missionary  in  North  Carolina,  and  the  Presbytery  were  ordered 
to  ordain  him  with  reference  to  this  mission.  He  seems  to  have  visited 
North  Carolina  first  in  the  summer,  or  early  in  the  autumn,  of  1764 ;  and 
then  to  have  returned  to  the  North  for  ordination.  He  was  ordained  at 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  on  the  6th  of  July,  1765, —  the  sermon  being  preached  by 
the  Rev.  William  Kirkpatrick.t  A  call  to  him  had  been  laid  before  t1}e 
Presbytery  at  a  previous  meeting,  from  the  Congregations  in  Bufialo  and 
Alamance  settlements  in  North  Carolina ;  in  consequence  of  which,  he  was 
dismissed  to  join  the  Presbytery  of  Hanover  in  Virginia.  The  Congregations 
to  which  he  was  called,  included  a  considerable  number  of  his  friends,  who 
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f  William  Kirkpatrick  was  graduated  at  the  College  of  Now  Jersey  in  1757;  was  lioenaed 
to  preaeh  bjr  the  Presbyterr  of  New  Bmnswiok  at  Princeton,  Angost  15,  1758;  and  was 
ordained  tint  tUulOy  at  Cranberry,  July  4, 1759.  In  March,  1760,  he  was  sent,  in  answer  to  ft 
petition  made  to  Presbytery,  to  preach  at  Trenton.  In  April,  1761,  the  people  of  Trenton 
gare  him  a  call;  and  in  April,  1763,  by  the  advioe  of  Presbytery,  he  aooepted  it;  but,  for  some 
reaaon  or  other,  his  installation  was  postponed;  and  in  December,  1764,  the  Presbytery  ref\Med 
to  install  him  on  the  cround  of  inadequate  support,  lie  continued,  however,  to  preach  there^ 
Uie  greater  part  of  the  time,  till  June,  1766,  .when  he  aooepted  a  call  from  Amwell,  N.  J., 
where  he  was  installed  in  August  following.  In  1767,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trnstees  of  Princeton  College,  and  held  the  office  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  Sth 
of  September,  1769,  in  the  forty -third  year  of  his  age.  He  was  Moderator  of  th«  &yM4  V^ 
1769.  Traditikn  rapreaeDts  him  aa  an  aloqiioDt  man,  and  diiiinguiihed  fov  \i\i  ^<^  iB^^aM* 
ftilnMi. 
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had  emigrated  from  Pennsylvania  to  North  Carolina,  and  some  of  whom  had 
been  thoughtful  enough  to  bespeak  his  services  as  a  minister,  while  he  was 
yet  only  in  a  course  of  training  for  the  sacred  office.  One  of  his  congregap 
tions  belonged  to  the  Old  Side,  and  the  other  to  the  New  Side,  of  that 
day ;  but,  by  his  discreet  and  cautious  management,  he  was  enabled  to  keep 
them  in  friendly  relations  with  each  other. 

He  proceeded  to  Carolina  immediately  after  his  ordinaUon  ;  but,  for  some 
reason  that  is  not  now  known,  did  not  immediately  join  the  Hanover  Pres- 
bytery, or  accept  the  call  of  the  two  Churches.  It  was  not  till  the  11th  of 
October,  1767,  that  he  was  received  as  a  member  of  the  Presbytery,  and 
not  till  the  3d  of  March,  1768,  that  ho  was  installed  Pastor  of  the  Churches. 
The  installation  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Hugh  McAden.* 

As  the  salary  which  his  congregations  promised  him,  was  only  two  hun- 
dred dollars,  he  found  it  necessary  to  make  some  other  provision  for  his 
support ;  and,  accordingly,  he  purchased  a  small  farm,  and,  about  the  same 
time,  commenced  a  classical  school  in  his  own  house,  which  he  continued, 
with  little  interruption,  till  the  infirmities  of  age  disqualified  him  for 
teaching.  The  number  of  scholars  generally  ranged  from  fifty  to  sixty ; 
and  among  them  were  many  who  have  since  held  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant places  in  both  Church  and  State. 

Mr.  Caldwell,  at  an  carly^  period  in  his  ministry,  directed  his  attention  to 
both  the  science  and  the  practice  of  medicine.  He  profited,  in  this  way, 
by  the  residence  in  his  family,  for  a  year,  of  a  practising  physician,  as  well 
as  by  a  constant  correspondence  with  Dr.  Rush,  between  whom  and  himself 
there  grew  up  an  intimacy  while  they  were  together  in  College. 

Mr.  Caldwell  was  identified  with  some  of  the  most  terrible  events  of  the 
war  of  the  RevolutioD.  The  territory  that  constituted  the  field  of  his 
labours,  was  repeatedly  a  scene  of  terror  and  bloodshed.  His  house  was 
plundered,  his  library  and  furniture  destroyed,  and  the  most  vigorous  and 
insidious  efforts  were  made  to  overtake  and  arrest  him,  when  he  had  fled  for 
his  life.  His  people,  like  himself,  were  generally  earnest  patriots,  and  some 
of  them  lost  their  lives  in  battle,  while  all  were  subjected  to  the  severest 
trials  and  privations. 

After  the  return  of  Peace,  Mr.  Caldwell,  besides  attending  faithfully  to 
his  duties  as  teacher  and  preacher,  had  much  to  do,  in  a  more  private  way, 
with  the  political  concerns  of  the  country.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Convention  that  formed  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  in 
1776,  and  had  voted  for  a  provision  which  forbade  his  being  a  member  of 
the  Legislature,  while  he  was  a  minister  of  the  Gospel ;  but  still  he  was  at 
liberty  to  express  his  opinion  in  regard  to  the  measures  which  the  public 
welfare  demanded  ;  and  his  opinion  always  carried  with  it  great  weight.  As 
a  testimony  of  grateful  respect  for  the  various  public  services  he  had  ren- 

*  HuoB  McAdin  wm  bom  in  Pennsylvania,  tboagh  his  parents  were  from  the  North  of 
Ireland.  He  waa  graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1763;  studied  Theology  under  the 
B«T.  John  Blair;  wm  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Newcastle  Presbytery  in  1755;  was  ordained 
Inrtbe  same  Presbytery  in  1757;  was  dismissed  to  join  the  Hanover  Presbytery  in  175y,  and 
toe  tame  year  became  the  minister  of  the  Congregations  of  Duplin  and  New  Hanover  in  North 
Carolina;  and,  having  remained  there  about  ten  years,  remov^  to  Caswell  County,  chieflv  for 
tha  sake  of  a  better  climate,  where  he  (lie<l  January  20,  1781,  leaving  a  wife  and  seven  children. 
He  laffered,  not  a  little,  during  the  Hevolutlon.. — his  house  being  ransacked,  and  many  of  the 
BMMii  valuable  things  it  ountained,  particularly  his  papers,  being  destroyed  by  the  enemy;  and, 
within  two  weeks  i^ter  hii  death,  they  were  encamped  in  one  of  the  ehurohes  in  which  be  had 
bMB  soodsCoibmI  Io  imaoh.  Hc  If  represented  as  having  been  remarkably  ezaet  In  hia  habiti^ 
and  an  miiI*  >d  and  laboriou  paf tor  and  minionaiy. 
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dered,  when  the  present  Bystem  of  District  Courts  went  into  operation, — 
notwithstanding  there  were  many  applicants  for  the  office  of  Clerk  of  Onil- 
fiird  County,  Mr.  Caldwell's  son,  in  whose  behalf  no  application  had  been 
made,  received  the  appointment  under  circumstances  the  most  gratifying  to 
both  the  son  and  the  father. 

When  the  Uniyersity  of  North  Carolina  was  established,  in  1791,  Mr. 
Oaldwell,  it  is  understood,  had  the  offer  of  the  Presidency ;  but,  owing  to 
Ills  advanced  age,  and  to  the  peculiar  state  of  his  family,  he  saw  fit  to  decline 
it.  In  1810,  the  Trustees  of  that  institution  testified  their  respect  for  his 
ebaracter  by  conferring  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

When  the  great  religious  excitement  took  place  throughout  the  Southern 
country,  about  the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  Dr.  Caldwell, 
tlM>ugh  he  believed  that  it  was,  on  the  whole,  a  genuine  work  of  Divine 
grace,  yet  was  convinced  also  that  there  was  much  about  it  which  could  not 
approve  itself  to  an  enlightened  Christian  judgment.  He  ventured  cau- 
Ikrasly,  and  yet  firmly,  to  express  this  opinion  ;  and,  as  might  be  expected, 
ke  was,  for  a  time,  set  down  by  many  as  among  the  doubtful  friends  of  the 
revival. 

Dr.  Caldwell  continued  to  preach  in  his  two  churches,  unless  prevented  by 
inclement  weather,  till  the  year  1820,  though  his  infirmities  had  become  so 
great  that  it  was  often  with  difficulty  that  he  could  reach  his  house,  after  a 
public  service.  For  two  or  three  years  previous  to  his  death,  he  never  left 
ike  plantation  on  which  he  resided ;  but,  during  the  whole  progress  of  his 
daeline,  he  uniformly  evinced  the  utmost  patience,  equanimity,  and  gratitude 
for  the  Divine  goodness.  His  death,  which  took  place  on  the  25th  of 
August,  1824,  was  attended  with  so  little  suffering,  that  his  friends 
■oarcely  realized  that  he  had  entered  the  dark  valley,  when  they  saw  that 
life  was  extinct.  Had  he  lived  seven  months  longer,  he  would  have  com- 
pleted a  century.  A  Sermon,  with  reference  to  his  death,  was  preached,  by 
appointment  of  the  Orange  Presbytery,  in  the  Buffalo  Church,  by  the  Rev. 
B.  Currie,  one  of  his  former  pupils,  from  Eccl.  vii.  1. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1766,  he  was  married  to  Rachel,  the  third 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Craighead,  minister  at  Sugar  Creek,  N.  C. 
They  had  a  large  family  of  children :  three  of  the  sons  entered  the  ministry, 
and  one,  the  medical  profession.  Dr.  C.  suffered  severe  domestic  afflictions, — 
three  of  his  children,  and  one  of  them  a  clergyman  of  great  promise,  becom- 
ing irrecoverably  insane.  Mrs.  Caldwell  survived  her  husband  less  than  a 
year,  and  died  in  the  triumph  of  Christian  faith.  A  marble  slab  near  the 
Buffalo  Church  designates  the  spot  where  their  mortal  remains  repose. 

A  somewhat  extended  biography  of  Dr.  Caldwell,  by  the  Rev.  E.  W. 
Caruthcrs,  D.  D., — was  published  in  1842,  at  the  close  of  which  are  two  of 
Dr.  Caldwell's  Sermons, — one  entitled  **  The  character  and  doom  of  the  Slug- 
gard ;"  the  other,  *'  The  doctrine  of  Universal  Salvation  unscriptural." 

FROM  THE   HON.  J.  M.  MOREUEAD, 

OOTEBNOa  or  NORTH   OAROUNA. 

Greensboro',  N.  C,  4tli  August,  1852. 
Dear  Sir:  The  Rev.  Dr.  Caldwell,  concerning  whom  you  ask  for  my  reminis- 
noes,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  lived  in  my  generation,  but  he  seems  rather 


to  have  belonged  to  a  generation  or  two  preceding 
Vui-.  Ill  ^ 
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In  November,  1811,  my  father  took  me,  then  in  my  sixteenth  year,  with  a 
good  common  English  education,  from  his  residence  in  the  €k>onty  of  Roddng- 
ham,  to  Dr.  Caldwell's, — a  distance  of  some  thirty  miles,  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  mo  under  his  care  and  instruction.  I  had  heard  so  much  of  him  as  an 
instructer  and  disciplinarian,  that  I  had  conceived  of  him  as  a  man  of  great  per- 
sonal dignity,  with  a  face  the  scowl  of  which  would  annihilate  the  unlucky  urchin 
who  had  not  gotten  his  lesson  well.  So  I  approached  his  residence  with  fear 
and  trembling.  We  found,  a  few  hundred  yards  from  his  house,  and  near  a  lit- 
tle mill  on  a  small  branch, — built  rather  to  serve  as  a  hobby  for  amusement  than 
for  any  more  practical  purpose,  an  exceedingly  old  gentleman,  bowed  down  by 
some  eighty-six  or  seven  winters,  enveloped  in  a  large  cape  made  of  bear  sldn, 
with  a  net  worsted  cap  on  his  head,  (for  the  evening  was  cool,)  and  supporting 
himself  with  a  cane  not  much  shorter  than  his  own  body-^his  was  Dr.  Cald- 
well. My  fears  of  him  and  his  authority  were  at  once  dissipated.  The  moment 
he  was  informed  of  our  business,  he  remarked  that  he  had  long  ago  abandoned 
his  school,  and  had  taught  but  little  since,  and  then  only  to  oblige  a  neighbour 
or  two;  that  he  had  no  pupil  at  that  time,  and  did  not  wish  to  engage  in  teach- 
ing again.  My  father  reminded  him  of  his  promise  made,  many  years  before, 
and  while  he  was  not  teaching,  that  he  would  educate  his  oldest  son  for  him. 
The  Doctor  replied  jocularly  that  he  did  not  consider  that  that  promise  bound 
him  to  live  always,  that  ho  might  comply  with  it;  and  that  my  fiither  ought  to 
have  presented  his  son  long  since.  My  father  made  some  answer  at  which  the 
Doctor  laughed  heartily,  and  said  in  a  broad  Scotch  accent,  which  he  often 
assumed,  when  he  desired  to  be  humorous,  or  to  worry  a  laggard  pupil  with  a 
bad  lesson — ''  Weel  mon,  we  must  thry  and  see  what  we  can  do  with  the  lad;  *' 
and  turning  to  myself,  said — *'  But  mon,  have  ye  an  appetite  for  reading?  '*  To 
which  I  replied,  '*  I  am  not  very  hungry  for  it."  The  answer  seemed  to  please 
him,  and  we  then  proceeded  to  his  house. 

I  took  boarding  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  remained  under  his  tuition  until 
the  fall  of  1815,  (losing  a  good  deal  of  time,  however,  from  the  school,)  when  I 
Went  to  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  and  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Junior  class.  As  I  had  nearly  completed  the  prescribed  course  in  the  languages 
under  Dr.  Caldwell,  I  studied  no  Latin  or  Greek  at  the  University,  with  the 
exception  of  Cicero,  and  that  I  studied  privately. 

I  was  not  long  in  Dr.  Caldwell's  hands,  before  I  became  satifrfled  of  his 
remarkable  excellence  as  a  teacher.  He  had  but  little  to  amuse  him,  except 
hearing  my  lessons.  I  applied  myself  to  my  studies  with  great  zeal,  with  which 
he  was  much  pleased ;  and  often  has  he  made  me  recite,  from  four  to  six  hours  a 
day,  parsing  every  difficult  word,  and  scanning  nearly  every  lino,  when  the  reci- 
tation happened  to  be  in  any  of  the  Latin  poets.  Indeed  you  could  not  get  along 
with  him,  with  any  comfort,  without  knowing  accurately  and  thoroughly  every 
thing  that  you  passed  over. 

The  Rules  of  Prosody  and  Syntax  in  the  Latin,  and  of  Syntax  in  the  Greek, 
with  all  the  exceptions  and  notes,  seemed  to  be  as  familiar  to  him  as  the  alpha- 
bet. His  memory  had  evidently  failed  to  some  extent;  and  I  have  sometimes 
found  him,  on  my  arrival  in  the  morning,  when  I  was  studying  the  higher  Latin 
and  Greek  classics,  looking  over  my  lesson  for  the  day.  lie  would  apologize  for 
doing  so,  by  saying  that  his  memory  failed,  and  he  was  afraid  I  might  cork  him; 
meaning  that  I  might  ask  him  questions  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  answer. 
Hard  words  or  difficult  sentences  in  the  various  authors  that  he  taught,  seemed, 
for  the  most  part,  entirely  familiar  to  him;  and  often,  when  he  would  ask  me  for 
a  rule  which  I  could  not  give,  he  would  attempt  to  give  it;  and  the  phraseology 
having  escaped  his  mcnh»ry,  ho  would  bother  at  it,  like  a  man  with  a  tangled 
skein,  searching  for  the  rnd  by  which  it  can  be  unravelled,  until  some  word  or 
expression  of  his  own  would  bring  back  to  his  memory  some  part  of  the  rule. 
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and  then  he  would  repeat  the  whole  of  it  with  great  accuracy.  Sometimes,  when 
he  could  not  repeat  the  rule  in  English,  he  would  say — ''  Wecl  mon,  let  us  thry 
the  Latin;  "  and  the  Latin  generally  proved  to  be  quite  at  his  command. 

Dr.  Caldwell's  course  of  studies  in  the  languages, — Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew, 
as  well  as  in  the  sciences,  was  extensive  for  his  day;  and  the  facility  and  suc- 
cess with  which  he  imparted  his  knowledge  to  others,  in  such  extreme  old  age, 
was  truly  wonderful.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  time  that  I  was  under  his 
instruction,  he  had  several  more  pupils,  and  among  them  was  a  student  of  medi- 
cine; and  I  noticed  that  he  seemed  just  as  familiar  with  that  sul^ject  as  any 
other. 

During  a  part  of  the  time  that  I  was  with  him,  he  found  great  difficulty  in 
reading,  with  the  help  of  two  pair  of  spectacles;  but  his  sight  returned  subsa- 
qiwntly,  so  that  he  could  read  the  finest  Greek  print,  without  any  glasses  at  all. 
I  did  not,  however,  observe  much  change  in  his  intellect. 

In  stature,  I  suppose  he  must  have  measured  about  five  feet,  eight  .or  ttn 
inches;  and  in  his  younger  days,  he  probably  weighed  from  one  hundred  and 
Beventy-five  to  two  hundred  pounds.  He  had  a  well  formed  head  and  strong 
fiaatures.  He  was  an  exceedingly  studious  man,  as  his  great  acquisitions  in 
various  departments  of  learning  proved.  The  prominent  characteristics  of  his 
mind  were  the  power  to  acquire  knowledge  and  retain  it,  and  the  power  to  apply 
it  to  useful  and  practical  purposes.  By  some  he  was  thought  to  be  lacking  in 
originality;  but  I  think  this  questionable.  He  certainly  possessed  a  strong 
mind;  but  the  late  day  at  which  his  education  was  commenced,  the  great  extent 
and  variety  of  bis  knowledge,  and  the  active  pursuits  of  his  life,  gave  him  but 
little  time  for  that  kind  of  reflection,  without  which  originality  of  thought  is  not 
apt  to  be  developed. 

Dr.  Caldwell  was  a  man  of  admirable  temper,  fond  of  indulgii^^  in  playfttl 
remarks,  which  he  often  pointed  with  a  moral;  kind  to  a  fault  to  every  human 
being,  and  I  might  say  to  Qv&ry  living  creature,  entitled  to  his  kindness.  He 
seemed  to  live  to  do  good. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  duly  appreciate  his  usefulness  through  his  long  life. 
His  learning,  his  piety,  and  his  patriotism,  were  infused  into  the  generations  of 
his  day.  An  ardent  Whig  of  the  Revolution,  he  taught  his  people  the  duty  they 
owed  to  their  country  as  well  as  their  God.  Well  do  I  remember,  when,  in 
1814,  the  militia  of  Guilford  were  called  together  in  this  town  to  raise  volun- 
teers, or  draft  men  to  go  to  Norfolk,  to  have  seen  the  old  gentleman  literally 
crawl  up  on  the  bench  of  the  Court  House  to  address  the  multitude,  and  in  fervid 
and  patriotic  strains  exhort  them  to  be  faithful  to  their  country.  The  sermon 
had  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  soldiers.  As  an  illustration,  I  may  mention  that 
a  Quaker  lad,  who  had  been  strictly  educated  in  the  faith  of  his  denomination, 
after  hearing  the  sermon,  entered  tlie  ranks  of  the  volunteers,  served  his  tour, 
returned  to  the  bosom  of  his  own  Church,  which  gladly  received  him,  and  lived 
and  died  an  honoured  and  esteemed  citizen. 

From  Br.  Caldwell's  great  age  at  the  time  1  knew  him,  and  the  consequent 
failure  of  his  voice,  (never  I  think  a  very  good  one,)  I  could  not  form  a  very 
satisfactory  opinion  of  his  merits  in  the  pulpit.  All  the  sermons  I  ever  heard 
him  deliver  were  extemporaneous.  But,  if  I  were  to  hazard  an  opinion  in  respect 
to  him  as  a  preacher,  in  the  rigour  of  his  manhood,  I  should  say  he  was  a  calm, 
strong,  didactic  reasoner,  whose  sermons  were  delivered  with  an  earnestness 
that  left  no  doubt  with  his  hearers  that  he  was  uttering  his  own  deep  convictions, 
and  with  an  unction  that  bore  testimony  to  the  Christian  purity  of  his  own 
hairt. 

Happy  in  the  opportunity  of  thus  bearing  an  humble  testimony  to  the  memory 
of  my  venerated  friend       I  remain,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  M.  MOREHEAD. 
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SAMUEL  BLAIR,  D.  D. 

1764—1818. 

FROM  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  NEILL,  D.  D. 

FanjLDVLPBUL,  January  15, 1819. 

My  dear  Brother :  Agreeably  to  your  request,  I  send  you  the  folloving 
brief  notice  of  the  late  Dr.  Blair.  I  was  not  intimately  acquainted  witk 
him;  but  having  resided  in  Germantown,  and  preached  some  years  in 
the  house  of  worship  which  he  very  generously  aided  in  erecting,  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  learning  his  character  and  manner  of  life  from  reliable 
Boorces. 

Samuel  Blair  was  bom  in  Fagg's  Manor,  Chester  County,  Pa.,  in  the 
year  1741.  His  father,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Blair,  then  Pastor  of  the  Church  in 
that  place,  was  a  Presbyterian  minister,  of  respectable  talents  and  eminent 
usefulness ;  wa:^  a  zealous  friend  to  Whitefield,  and  ranked  high  among  the 
New  Lights  in  the  memorable  schism  of  the  old  New  York  and  PhiladelpUa 
Synod.  The  son,  as  may  be  supposed  from  the  character  of  the  father, 
was  early  and  carefully  trained  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord. 
When  he  was  about  ten  years  of  age,  his  father  was  removed  by  death,  and 
the  care  of  his  education  devolved  on  his  widowed  mother  and  her  advisen. 
The  trust  seems  to  have  been  faithfully  discharged ;  for  Samuel,  in  doe 
time,  entered  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  where  he  was  graduated  with 
honour,  in  1760,  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  He  afterwards  served  as  Tutor 
there  for  about  three  years — from  1761  to  1764. 

I  can  find  no  account  of  his  first  religious  impressions ;  but  the  presump- 
tion is  that  he  was  hopefully  pious  before  he  entered  College.  The  Chris- 
tian ministry  was  his  object;  and,  after  passing  the  usual  trials  with  credit, 
he  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Newcastle,  in 
1764.  He  was  popular  as  a  preacher  from  his  first  appearance  in  the  pul{At. 
His  discourses  were  written  out  in  full,  with  great  care,  and  his  elocution 
was  at  once  chaste  and  impressive.  Indeed,  he  seems  to  have  been  a 
young  man  of  fine  talents,  and  more  than  ordinary  acquirements  for  his  age. 
In  proof  of  the  justice  of  this  remark,  it  may  be  stated  here,  that,  in  1767, 
after  Dr.  Witherspoon  had  declined  the  first  call  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Collie  of  New  Jersey  to  the  Presidency  of  that  institution,  young  Blair, 
though  not  over  twenty-six  years  of  age,  was  elected  to  that  office,  with,  as 
we  have  reason  to  believe,  entire  unanimity.  But  when  the  intelligence 
came  from  Scotland  that,  owing  to  a  change  of  circumstances,  Dr.  Wither- 
spoon would  probably  accept  the  call  if  it  should  be  renewed,  Mr.  Blair 
immediately  declined  the  invitation,  and  Dr.  W.  was  re-elected.  This  was 
regarded,  at  the  time,  as  a  remarkable  instance  of  self-sacrifice  to  the  public 
good.  He  felt  that  the  interests  of  the  College  demanded  the  services  of  a 
man  of  matured  mind  and  eminent  qualifications ;  and,  therefore,  gave  way 
with  a  modesty  and  magnanimity  worthy  of  record. 

In  November,  1766,  Mr.  Blair  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Old  Sonth 
Church  in  Boston*  as  a  colleague  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sewall.  On  his  way 
thither,  after  his  acceptance  of  the  call,  he  was  shipwrecked  in  the  night, 
kaiBg  his  wardrobe  and  mannaertpls,  and  escajHng  narrowly  with  his  li& 
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ezposare,  on  thiB  oeoasion,  injured  his  health,  and  the  loM  of  his  ler- 
mons,  which  he  had  written  with  great  care,  depressed  his  spirits.  In  the 
spring  of  1769,  he  took  a  journey  to  Philadelphia,  and  while  there  had  a 
severe  illness,  which  it  was  thought  had  given  a  shock  to  his  constitution 
from  which  it  could  never  recover.  This,  in  connection  with  certain  diffi- 
culties which  had  sprung  up  between  him  and  his  people,  in  relation  to  the 
Half-way  Covenant, — as  it  was  called,  induced  him,  in  September  following, 
to  proffer  the  resignation  of  his  charge ;  and  he  was  accordingly  dismissed, 
October  10,  1769.  About  this  time,  he  was  married  to  Susan,  daughter  of 
the  elder  William  Shippen,  M.  D., — an  eminent  physician  of  Philadelphia. 
They  had  five  children, — two  sons  and  three  daughters. 

He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  1790. 

After  resigning  his  charge  at  Boston,  he  took  up  his  residence  at  German- 
town,  near  Philadelphia,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  retire- 
ment and  devotion  to  his  books ;  except  that  he  served  two  years  as  Chaplain 
in  Congress,  and  preached  at  other  times,  occasionally,  as  opportunity  offered. 
He  died  in  September,  1818,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age.  Mrs. 
Blair  died  in  the  spring  of  1821. 

Dr.  Blair  published  two  Sermons,  one  of  which  was  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Blair  Smith,  Philadelphia,  1799. 

Dr.  Blair  was  of  about  the  medium  size,  of  fair  and  ruddy  complexion, 
and  decidedly  a  fine  looking  man — not  unlike,  in  his  personal  appearance, 
to  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith.  He  was  a  man  of  polished  man- 
ners and  of  amiable  and  generous  dispositions.  He  was  also  a  superior 
scholar,  a  well  read  theologian,  and  an  eloquent  pulpit  orator.  But,  owing 
perhaps  to  excessive  diffidence,  and  a  tendency  to  melancholy,  he  was  too 
much  of  a  recluse.  True,  his  health  was  feeble;  but  it  would  probably 
have  been  improved  by  more  active  service.  He  yielded  too  much  to 
despondency,  and  did  not  rouse  himself  to  labour  in  his  profession  with 
becoming  energy  and  zeal.  Hence  the  high  expectations  which  his  early 
promise  had  inspired,  were,  in  a  great  measure,  disappointed.  But  it 
should  be  mentioned  to  his  honour  that  he  was  always  liberal  in  his  contri- 
butions to  the  support  of  religion,  and  of  all  evangelical  enterprises.  He 
was  a  principal  agent,  and  one  of  the  most  generous  contributors,  in  the 
erection  of  the  Presbyterian  church  edifice  in  Germantown,  where  he  laboured 
in  word  and  doctrine,  for  some  time,  gratuitously,  and  with  great  acceptance. 
His  services  were  also  acceptable  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  preached,  by 
invitation,  in  several  of  the  churches,  when  their  pulpits  happened  to  be 
Tacant;  but  he  rarely  went  abroad  to  preach,  partly  on  account  of  infirm 
health,  and  partly  because  he  deemed  himself  but  poorly  fitted  for  that  sort 
of  labour.  Indeed,  although  he  was  a  man  of  acknowledged  talents,  good 
education,  and  refined  taste,  he  failed  in  energy  and  moral  courage.  He 
gave  himself  up  to  the  luxury  of  private  study,  pondering  the  deep  things 
of  religion,  waiting,  it  would  seem,  for  a  providential  opening  to  some 
important  station,  when  he  might  have  been  much  more  advantageously 
employed  in  the  great  practical  duties  of  his  office.  I  say  this,  because  it 
is  due  to  truth,  and  without  the  least  disposition  to  dishonour  his  memory. 
While  he  was,  in  many  respects,  a  noble  specimen  of  a  man,  one  cannot 
Imi  wish,  in  contemplating  his  character,  that  his  fine  powers  had  been 
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bioni^t  more  folly  into  ezerase,  and  thai  tk  fchtoiy  nC  Us  fib  tsi  Ima 
•  reeord  of  more  extended  and  aelf-denying  labom. 
I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yonr  brother  and  felknr  aerranft  in  the  liovdy 

WILLIAM  ISILL. 
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1765—1805. 

RoBSBT  Cooper  was  bom  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  in  or  aboni  the  year 
1732.  His  father  died  in  Ireland,  while  the  son  was  yet  a  fMlL  At  the 
age  of  about  nine,  he,  with  two  sisters,  was  brooght  by  his  Bolher  to 
America.  The  family  settled  in  PennsylTsnia,  probably  in  or  near  Lin> 
caster  or  Carlisle.  Their  worldly  circomstances  were  somewhat  depressed, 
but  his  mother  was  active  and  frugal,  and,  in  connection  with  what  he  was 
enabled  to  do  for  himself,  managed  to  afford  him  tolerable  facilitiee  of  edn- 
eation  for  that  day.  He  was  deeply  sensible  of  the  efforts  which  ahe  made 
in  his  behalf,  and  manifested  his  gratitude  in  the  most  exemplnrT  filial 
attentions  till  the  close  of  her  life.  There  is  a  tradition  among  his  descend- 
ants that  he  learned  the  business  of  plough-making,  in  order  to  help  him- 
self in  his  education ;  but  however  this  may  have  been,  it  is  certain  that  he 
was  obliged  to  labour  at  something  to  obtain  the  means,  in  part  at  least,  of 
accomplishing  this  object ;  and  that  he  occasionally  left  school,  and  engaged 
in  manual  labour,  in  order  to  meet  his  necessary  expenses.  It  is  supposed 
that  he  fitted  for  College  chiefly  under  the  instruction  of  the  fier.  yb. 
Koan,  within  whose  congregation  he  resided  during  his  earlier  years,  and 
for  whom  he  always  cherished  a  high  regard.  In  due  time,  he  became  a 
member  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  where  he  was  graduated  in  Septem- 
ber, 1763,  under  the  Presidencv  of  Dr.  Finlev. 

Having  determined  to  engage  in  the  work  cf  the  ministry,  he  prosecnted 
a  course  of  theological  stu-iy,  partly,  it  would  seem,  under  the  direction  of 
his  own  minbter,  Mr.  Roan,  and  partly  under  that  of  the  Rer.  (afterwards 
Dr.)  George  Duffield,  then  of  Carlisle,  afterwards  of  Philadelphia.  He 
was  received  on  triab  for  licensure  by  the  (Old)  Presbytery  of  Donegal, 
October  24,  17o4,  in  little  more  than  a  year  after  his  graduation.  Having 
passed  through  his  trials  with  great  acceptance,  he  was  licensed  to  preach 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle,  February  ±2,  1765. 

Immediately  a^er  his  licensure,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Presbytery  to 
snpply,  for  a  few  Sabbaths,  the  vacant  Congregation  at  Middle  Spring;  and, 
subseqaently,  a  continuance  of  his  labours  was  requested  by  that  congre- 
gation: and  some  other  congregations,  particulariy  that  at  West  Notting- 
ham, then  recently  rendered  vacant  by  the  removal  of  Dr.  Finley  to  the 
Presidencv  of  New  Jersev  CoUece«  solicited  his  services.  On  the  ISth  of 
Jnne,  1765.  a  call  was  presented  to  him  by  the  (Thureh  at  Middle  Spring, 
accompanied  with  a  request  that,  if  he  could  not  see  his  way  dear  to  aeo^ 
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ii  lU  ODoe,  the  Presbytery  would  tppoint  him,  in  the  meia  time,  their  sta- 
ted supply ;  and  though  he  was  not  prepared  to  give  an  immediate  answer, 
he  ultimately  determined  to  accept  the  call.  About  the  same  time,  the  con- 
gregation  at  Martinsburgh,  Va.,  to  which  Mr.  Cooper  had  previously 
pireached  two  or  three  Sabbaths,  were  actually  moTing  to  invite  him  to 
become  their  pastor,  but  were  discouraged  from  proceeding,  in  consequence 
of  being  informed  that  any  such  application  would  be  unavailing.  He  sig- 
nified his  acceptance  of  the  call  from  Middle  Spring  on  the  80th  of  Octo- 
ber ;  and  his  ordination  and  installation  took  place  on  the  21st  of  the  nest 
month. 

Here  Mr.  Cooper  continued  his  labours,  with  great  fidelity  and  useful- 
ness, for  thirty-one  years.  The  church  and  congregation  grew  under  his 
ministry,  and  the  old  wooden  edifice,  in  which  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  worship,  gave  place  to  a  large  and  commodious  building  of  stone,  whioh 
was  constantly  and  often  densely  filled.  He  watched  with  uncommon  soli- 
ditude  and  assiduity  over  the  interests  of  his  flock,  and  was  blest,  in  return, 
mth  their  unwavering  confidence  and  affection.  He  visited  all  the  families 
in  his  congregation,  frequently  and  systematically,  and  was  especially  atten- 
tive to  the  religious  interests  of  the  young.  In  these  labours  of  love  he 
found  a  most  efficient  coadjutor  in  his  excellent  wife,  who  was  accustomed 
frequently  to  accompany  him  in  his  parochial  vbits,  and  often  made  herself 
very  useful,  especially  in  administering  relief  or  consolation  to  the  sick. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Dickinson 
College,  in  the  year  1792. 

On  the  5th  of  October,  1796,  Dr.  Cooper,  in  consequence  of  a  decayed 
state  of  health,  in  which  bis  mind  had  a  sensible  share,  applied  to  the  Pres- 
bytery for  leave  to  resign  his  pastoral  charge.  The  request  was  not  at 
once  decisively  acted  upon;  but  provision  was  made  for  rendering  him  the 
needed  assistance  in  his  labours,  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Presbytery. 
At  that  meeting,  the  Doctor  renewed  his  request ;  and  his  church,  having 
finally  become  satisfied  that  bis  infirmities  were  such  as  to  cut  off  the  hope 
of  his  being  able  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  ministry,  signified  to  the 
Presbytery  their  assent  to  bis  proposal ;  whereupon,  the  pastoral  relation 
was  dissolved.     This  took  place  on  the  12th  of  April,  1797. 

The  malady,  which  thus  interrupted  Dr.  Cooper's  public  labours,  was  of 
the  nature  of  dropsy ;  but  it  was  attended  with  an  inveterate  depression  of 
spirits,  which,  apart  from  physical  infirmity,  utterly  unfitted  him  for  the 
duties  of  bis  office.  It  was  often  with  extreme  difficulty  that  his  family 
could  persuade  him  to  go  into  the  pulpit ;  but  sometimes  the  clouds  would 
suddenly  break  away,  and  leave  him  to  the  full  use  of  his  faculties,  so  that 
he  would  preach  with  uncommon  freedom  and  power.  After  he  had  resigned 
his  pastoral  charge,  his  bodily  disease  yielded  to  medical  treatment,  and,  as 
a  consequence,  the  general  tranquillity  of  his  mind  was  restored.  He  gladly 
availed  himself  of  this  favourable  change  to  resume  his  ministerial  labours ; 
and,  though  he  never  afterwards  had  a  stated  charge,  he  often  supplied 
vacant  churches  within  the  bounds  of  the  Presbytery,  and  exerted  himself 
not  a  little  in  gathering  the  means  for  sending  the  Gospel  to  the  more  des- 
titute portions  of  the  country,  and  even  acted  as  a  mbsionary  himself.  A 
short  time  before  his  death,  there  was  a  recurrence  of  at  least  the  mental 
malady  which  had  previously  afflicted  him ;  but  it  was  only  for  a  brief 
poriod,  and  he  went  down  to  his  grave  amidst  the  moat  c\ieenn^  t^^koa^ 
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niefl  of  God's  graoious  presence.    He  died  April  5,  1805,  in  the  aeren^ 
third  year  of  his  age. 

'  Dr.  Cooper,  as  far  as  can  now  be  ascertained,  published  nothing  except 
a  Tract,  in  1804,  entitled  *'  Signs  of  the  times ;"  in  which  he  notices  the 
progress  of  Infidel  Philosophy  in  Europe,  and  the  danger  of  its  extending 
in  this  country  ;  deprecates  the  spirit  of  fanaticism  which  was  then  beconh 
ing  rife  in  many  parts  of  the  land ;  and  carefully  marks  the  distinction 
between  a  spurious  excitement  and  a  genuine  revival  of  religion.  A  Sef- 
mon  of  his  was  also  published,  preached  before  a  Regiment  of  troops,  who 
were  about  to  leave  home  to  engage  in  the  service  of  their  country,  during 
the  Revolution ;  but  this  is  believed  to  have  been  printed  without  any 
agency  of  his  own,  and  perhaps  without  his  knowledge. 

Though  Dr.  Cooper  had  but  limited  means  of  support  in  his  small  salaiy 
and  poor  farm,  he  contrived,  by  rigid  economy,  to  place  himself  in  veij 
comfortable  worldly  circumstances.  He  had  also  a  very  considerable  libraiy 
for  that  day ;  and  by  a  memorandum  in  the  hands  of  one  of  his  descend- 
ants, it  appears  that  a  portion  of  his  books  were  purchased  for  him  by  Dr. 
Witherspoon,  in  Scotland. 

About  the  time  that  he  entered  the  ministry,  he  was  married  to  Eliia* 
beth,  eldest  child  of  Jonathan  and  Jane  Kearsley,  then  of  Carlisle.  Thej 
had  four  children, — two  sons  and  two  daughters.  One  son  died  in  infancy. 
His  eldest  daughter,  Jane,  married  a  Mr.  Samuel  Nicholson,  and  has  been 
dead  many  years.  His  second  daughter,  Elizabeth^  was  married  to  the 
Rev.  Isaac  Grior.*  His  youngest  son,  John,  was  liberally  educated,  sod 
studied  for  the  ministry ;  but  was  obliged,  by  a  sudden  decline  of  health,  to 
give  up  study  entirely,  before  he  was  licensed  to  preach.  By  re 
and  moderate  exercise  on  a  farm,  however,  he  so  fiir  regained  his  health 
to  be  able  to  teach  a  school,  and  was  actually  engaged  in  this  employment 
upwards  of  thirty  years.  He  removed  to  Peoria,  III.,  the  residence  of  one 
of  his  sons,  in  1839,  where  he  died,  in  1848,  in  his  seventy-third  year. 


FROM  THE  REV.  JOHN  MOODEY,  D.  D. 

Shippensbubg,  Pa.,  January  18, 1860 
Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  My  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Cooper,  uiy  venerable  predecM- 
sor  in  the  ministry,  concerning  whom  you  inquire,  was  limited  to  the  last  years 
of  his  life.     He  lived  but  about  two  years  after  my  acceptance  of  the  call  at  Mid- 

*  Isaac  Grier  was  bom  about  the  year  1763,  in  what  is  now  Franklin  Conntj,  Pa.  Hii 
father,  who  was  a  farmer,  was  of  the  Scotch  Irish  emigrants,  who  settled  in  Pennsylvania  at  aa 
early  day.  Uaying  gone  through  bis  preparatory  course  under  James  Ross,  a  eelebratad 
teacher,  then  at  Chamoersburgh,  he  entered  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  where  he  was  gmd«- 
ated  in  1790.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  about  the  year  1791,  and,  immediately  after,  spenia 
year  in  a  missionaiy  tour  through  the  new  settlements  in  Western  New  York.  In  1794,  ba 
reoeired  a  call  from  the  Congregations  of  Lyeoming,  Pine  Creek,  and  Great  Island,  in  LveoB- 
ing  County,  Pa.  In  the  spring  of  1795,  he  pnrehased  a  small  ikrm  near  the  village  of  Jentar 
Shore,  where  he  resided.  Being  bat  slenderly  supported  by  his  congregation,  he,  in  ISiUly 
opened  a  classical  school,  by  means  of  which,  together  with  his  small  farm,  he  managed  to  meal 
the  expenses  of  his  family.  Having  reeeived  a  call  to  the  Congregations  of  NorihomberlaDd 
and  Sunbury,  he  removed  to  the  town  of  Northumberland  in  April,  1800.  Beside  these  eon- 
grcgations,  he  supplied  a  small  ohursh  in  Shamokin  Valley,  at  least  once  a  month.  Here  again, 
m  order  to  make  out  a  sufficient  support  for  his  family,  be  was  compelled  to  assame  the  duties 
of  teacher  of  an  Academy.  But  his  unceasing  labours,  both  as  pastor  and  tcaeher,  in  a  few 
years,  destroyed  his  constitntion,  and  he  died  of  dyspepsia,  August  23,  1814.  He  was  a  naa 
of  high  intelligence  and  great  moral  and  Christian  worth ;  and  as  a  teacher  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages,  he  is  aud  to  liave  had  no  superior  in  Pennsylvania.  He  was  the  father  of  the 
Hen.  R.  C.  Grier,  one  of  the  Jnstieea  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  8tatei»  and  tlM  Bar. 
iMae  Grier  of  MiflUnboif,  Pa. 
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k  die  Spring;  and  as  he  was  absent  from  home  during  much  of  that  time,  supply  * 
ing  vacant  congregations,  and  as  most  of  my  time  was  required  in  preparing  for 
I  pastoral  duties,  and  as  our  places  of  residence  withal  were  seven  miles  apart,  our 
I  intercourse  was  not  very  frequent.  I  was,  however,  occasionally  a  visitor  at  his 
house,  especially  during  the  period  that  intervened  between  my  licensure  and  the 
:  acceptance  of  my  call;  and  I  uniformly  found  him  a  warm  friend;  given  to  hos- 
]  pitality;  always  ready  to  give  advice  where  it  was  desired,  and  to  explain  any 
^    theological  difficulty  that  was  proposed  to  him. 

I  Id  his  religious  views  he  was  a  thorough  Calvinist,  of  the  Old  School,  and 
\  adopted  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  its  legitimate 
t  import.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  Theology,  and  was  a  very  competent  the 
ological  teacher.  Among  those  who  resorted  to  him  for  instruction  in  this  depart- 
ment, were  Dr.  McKnight  of  New  York,  Dr.  Joshua  Williams,  for  many  years  a 
distinguished  minister  in  this  region,  Dr.  Herron  of  Pittsburgh,  and  others  of 
scarcely  less  celebrity.  Of  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  brethren 
m  the  ministry,  some  opinion  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  the  then  supreme  judicatory  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States,  in  May,  1785,  he  was  appointed,  in 
eonnection  with  Dr.  Witherspoon,  Dr.  Robert  Smith,  Dr.  Samuel  Stanhope 
Smith,  and  several  other  of  the  greater  lights  of  the  body,  to  Arame  a  system  of 
general  rules  for  the  government  of  the  Church.  Dr.  Miller,  in  his  Life  of  Dr. 
Rodgers,  speaking  of  this  Committee,  has  the  following  note  under  the  name  of 
Dr.  Cooper: — ''  The  Rev.  Robert  Cooper  of  Shippensburg,  Pa.,  afterwards  Doc- 
tor of  Divinity.  Dr.  Cooper  had  a  remarkably  strong,  sound  mind;  and  although 
late  in  acquiring  an  education,  and  entering  the  ministry,  he  was  a  divine  of 
great  judiciousness,  piety,  and  worth." 

In  the  American  Revolution,  Dr.  Cooper  was  a  zealous  Whig,  and  visited  the 
army,  for  a  short  time,  in  the  capacity  of  a  minister,  with  a  view  no  doubt  to 
exhort  them  to  activity  and  fidelity;  and  he  was  near  being  taken  prisoner  at 
Princeton.  The  political  views  which  he  held  then,  he  retained  tlirough  life;  and 
sometimes,  in  his  last  years,  when  his  mind,  free  fi'om  depression,  rose  into  an 
opposite  state  of  excitement,  he  dwelt  upon  these  topics  in  the  pulpit,  more  than 
was  acceptable  to  a  portion  of  his  hearers. 

As  a  preacher.  Dr.  Cooper  seems  to  have  been  distinguished  rather  for  the  soli- 
dity and  excellence  of  his  matter,  than  for  elegant  diction,  or  an  attractive 
delivery.  He  was,  however,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  ministry  particularly,  a 
more  than  ordinarily  popular  preacher;  and,  with  the  more  intelligent  and 
reflectii^  portion  of  the  community,  he  retained  his  popularity  to  the  last.  He 
was  accustomed  to  write  his  sermons, — many  of  them  at  least,  pretty  fully;  but 
had  no  manuscript  before  him  in  the  delivery,  unless  it  were  a  mere  outline. 

His  personal  appearance,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  pulpit,  was  not  very  com- 
manding. He  was  low  in  stature,  and  of  a  thin,  spare  habit.  His  face  consider- 
ably resembled  a  print  of  melancholy,  or  hypocondriasis,  which  is  given  in  Lava- 
ter^  work  on  Physiognomy.  This  sadness  of  the  countenance  was  undoubtedly 
an  index  to  that  peculiar  habit  of  mind,  if  not  original  temperament,  which  sub- 
jected him  to  such  serious  inconvenience,  and  occasioned  a  premature  separation 
flpomhls  people. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  with  great  respect, 

JOHN  MOODBT. 
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JOSEPH  SMITH. 

1767—1792. 

TROM  THE  REV.  JOSEPH  SMITH,  D.  D. 

Allsghant  Citt,  Koyember  1,  I860. 

Bey.  and  dear  Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  now  send  jo«  At 
aabstance  of  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  gather  in  respect  to  the  hirtofj  d 
ny  venerable  grandfather,  who  was  one  of  the  early  ministers  ai  the  Pf» 
byterian  Church  in  Western  Pennsylvania. 

Joseph  Smith  was  bom  in  the  year  1786,  in  Nottingham,  Pa.  Hb 
parents,  who  were  natives  of  England,  were  not  only  professors  of  rellg^OB, 
but  were  regarded  as  eminently  pious  persons.  Of  his  early  education  and 
religious  exercises  nothing  is  known  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he 
had  passed  his  minority,  when  he  first  entertained  the  idea  of  devoting  hii» 
self  to  the  ministry.  For  he  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1764,  when  he  was 
twenty-eight  years  of  age.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  PresbytMj 
of  Newcastle,  at  Drawyers,  August  5, 1767.  Of  his  theological  training  I 
have  been  unable  to  gain  any  information.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  hid 
considerable  knowledge  of  the  original  languages  of  the  Scriptures.  Tkb 
Hebrew  Bible,  the  Greek  Testament,  Leigh's  Critica  Sacra,  and  Pool% 
Synopsis,  were  his  constant  companions,  during  his  subsequent  life. 

On  the  20th  of  October,  1768,  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  Congregation 
of  Lower  Brandywine,  and  was  ordained  and  installed  their  Pastor,  Apnl 
19,  1769.  A  short  time  before  he  was  licensed,  he  had  married  Hiai 
Esther  Cummins,  daughter  of  William  Cummins,  merchant  of  Ceoil 
County,  Md., — a  lady  of  imcommon  piety,  intelligence,  and  refinement  q{ 
manners, — who  proved  to  be  a  help-meet  indeed  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
Difficulties  having  sprung  up  in  the  congregation  relative  to  the  site  of  a 
church,  his  pastoral  relation  to  them  was  dissolved,  on  the  26th  of  August, 
1772.  At  the  same  meeting  of  the  Presbytery,  he  received  a  call  from  the 
Congregations  of  Rocky  Creek  and  Long  Cane  in  South  Carolina.  This 
call  he  declined,  and  accepted  an  appointment  as  a  supply  to  his  former 
congregation,  for  one  year.  About  this  time,  he  began  to  preach  in  Wil* 
mington,  De.;  which  was  the  occasion  of  great  dissension  among  the  peeplay 
as  the  Rev.  William  McKennan*  was  already  preaching  in  that  plaoe. 
After  a  season  of  much  excitement,  during  which  various  petitions  and 
remonstrances  were  presented  on  the  subject,  the  Presbytery,  on  the  12th 
of  August,  1773,  put  into  his  hands  a  call  from  the  Second  Church  of  Wil- 
mington. This  he  held  till  the  autumn  of  the  next  year.  In  the  mean  tioM« 
the  Congregation  of  Wilmington  having  united  with  that  of  Lower  Brandy- 
wine,  in  seeking  a  portion  of  his  labours,  he  accepted  their  united  call,  and 
became  their  Pastor,  October  27, 1774.  In  these  Churches  he  laboured  till 
April  29,  1778,  when,  at  his  own  request,  the  pastoral  relation  was 
dissolved,  '*  by  reason  of  the  difficult  state  of  public  affairs."  This  expres- 
sion alludes  no  doubt  to  the  distracted  state  of  the  country,  and  especially 

*  William  MoKehhav  emigrated  from  the  North  of  Ireland;  wae  ordained  ai  paator  if 
White  ClaT  and  Bed  Clay  Creek  Chnrohei,  in  Delaware,  in  Deoember,  1755,  and  lenred  these 
<9mrehei  iflj-foor  yean,  dating  thirty-four  of  whieh  he  waa  alio  the  Paator  of  the  Ftnl 
Okmli  la  iniiirii^(toa.    Ha  dfod  oo  the  Mi  of  May>  1809,  at  the  age  ef  aiartj. 
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«f  Uist  p«rt  of  Dekware, — being  then  inyolved  in  some  of  the  most  haraei* 
mg  and  bloody  scenes  of  oar  Bevolntionary  war.  Some  time  before  he 
left  Wilmington,  a  British  army  landed  at  the  head  of  Elk,  and  soon  after 
eoenrred  the  battle  of  Brandywine.  The  fearful  cannonading  on  the  field 
ef  alanghter  shook  many  a  window  in  Wilmington  on  that  day.  In 
Jane,  1776»  soon  after  the  battle,  Mrs.  Smith  prematurely  gave  birth  to 
their  fourth  child.  The  nervous  excitement  produced  by  the  roar  of  the 
esnum  threatened  to  prove  fiital  to  both  mother  and  child ;  but  they  were 
merafally  preserved, — the  mother  to  sustain  and  increase  the  usefulness  of 
hsr  knaband. — the  feeble  infant,  to  become,  in  future  years,  the  wife  of  one 
miniBtery  and  the  mother  of  another. 

Soon  after  these  events,  he  was  urged  by  an  imperative  sense  of  duty,  as 
a  h—band,  parent,  and  minister,  to  retire  with  his  family  into  the  Barrens 
ef  York,  where  he  resided  for  nearly  two  years,  preaching  with  great  sue- 
esn  in  the  '^  region  round  about."  At  this  time,  one  of  his  neighbours, 
wiio  had  reoently  been  married,  and  had  brought  his  wife  home,  was  called 
iqpon  by  some  of  his  acquaintances,  on  the  Sabbath,  and  just  as  they  were 
abost  setting  out  for  public  worship.  The  young  man,  who  was  pious,  was 
not  a  little  annoyed,  but  persuaded  his  friends  to  accompany  them  to  their 
meeting-house  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  hear  Mr.  Smith,  of  whom  he  gave 
them  Booh  an  account  as  to  awaken  somewhat  their  curiosity.  The  resnlt 
was  the  hopeful  conversion  of  several  of  the  party.  During  this  period, — in 
the  spring  of  the  year  1779, — he  paid  a  short  visit  to  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  preached  several  times  within  the  limits  of  what  were  subse* 
qnently  the  Buffalo  and  Cross  Creek  Congregations,  in  Westmoreland,  now 
Washington  County.  In  June  of  that  year,  a  call  from  these  congregations 
was  sent  down  to  the  Presbytery  for  him.  He  accepted  it,  and  removed 
thither  in  December,  1780. 

Here  Mr.  Smith  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Perhaps  no  pastor  of  a 
ehuroh  was  ever  more  blessed  with  devoted  elders  than  he  now  was.  A 
rovivml  of  religion  quickly  commenced  under  his  labours,  which  never  ceased 
till  the  day  of  his  death — twelve  years !  And  this  too  amidst  the  trials 
and  perils  of  frontier  life,  where  they  were  often  in  imminent  danger  from 
savage  foes,  and  sometimes  were  compelled  to  retire  to  forts  or  block 
hooses,  to  protect  themselves  from  the  merciless  tomahawk.  Besides  Mr. 
Smith's  abundant  labours  on  the  Sabbath,  and  his  frequent  preaching 
through  the  week,  he  instituted,  at  his  own  house,  a  Wednesday  evening 
prayer  meeting,  to  which  persons  would  come  from  a  distance  of  from  three 
to  fifteen  miles. 

Mr.  Smith  was  not  a  man  of  robust  health.  In  person  he  was  tall,  slen- 
der, of  fair  complexion,  looking  slightly  askance  with  one  eye.  When  he 
beeame  animated,  there  was  a  piercing  brilliaacy  about  his  eyes,  that  was 
peeoliar  and  striking.  His  voice  was  adapted  alike  to  the  terrific  and  the 
pathetio.  ''I  never  heard  a  man,"  said  the  Bev.  Samuel  Porter,  **who 
could  so  completely  as  Mr.  Smith,  unbar  the  gates  of  Hell,  and  make  me 
look  fisr  down  into  the  abyss,  or  who  could  so  throw  open  the  gates  of 
Heaven,  and  let  me  glance  at  the  insufferable  brightness  of  the  great  white 
throne."  His  favourite  subjects  were  the  necessity  of  regeneration,  and  the 
JMiaediite  obligation  of  exercising  faith  in  Jesvs  Christ.  His  ordinary 
sljlfl  of  speaking  was  quite  removed  from  any  thing  like  rhapsody — it  was 
n^bar  like  free  animated  coDveraation.    His  sermona  were  gentrally  wnHes 
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out  witli  some  degree  of  falness.  Many  of  the  skeletODS,  wliioh  he  naed  m 
ordiDary  ocotaions,  are  so  extended  that  they  might,  with  litHe  additioD,  ha 
prepared  for  the  press.  But  he  would  often,  when  speaking,  riae  to  apitok 
of  nncommon  sablimity,  rendering  himself  quite  irresistible  to  all  oImms 
of  hearers.  Yet,  if  it  might  be  said  that  preaching  was  his  forte,  it  ia  qaei* 
tionable  whether  his  usefulness  out  of  the  pulpit  was  not  even  greater  tkaa 
in  it.  He  was  eminently  a  devout  man,  and  often  had  special  seaaoni  of 
prayer.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  him  to  rise  in  the  night,  and  spend  hom 
in  fervent  intercession  for  his  people,  and  especially  for  the  youth  of  his 
congregation,  and  his  own  children.  With  reference  to  this,  he  kept  a  oloak 
at  the  foot  of  his  bed  during  the  cold  weather,  that  he  might  have  it  in 
readiness  to  throw  around  him,  when  he  wished  to  get  upon  his  knees  in  the 
silent  hours  of  night.  His  wife  and  himself  often  observed  special  fisat  days 
for  the  conversion  of  their  children.  Nearly  all  of  them  became  hopefully 
the  subjects  of  Divine  grace,  while  they  were  quite  young,  and  one 
admitted  to  the  fellowship  of  the  church  at  the  age  of  ten  years.  He 
eminently  faithful  in  catechising  and  conversing  with  his  children.  Sabbath 
evenings  were  generally  spent  in  this  way.  Qathering  them  around  the  fire* 
side,  after  the  usual  recitation  of  the  Shorter  Catechism,  he  would  talk  to 
them  most  earnestly  and  affectionately,  and  would  sometimes  close  with 
solemn  warnings,  telling  them  that  he  would  take  the  stones  of  the  chimn^ 
to  witness  against  them,  &c.  Yet  there  was  nothing  morose  or  forbidding  in 
his  character  —on  the  contrary,  he  was  cheerful,  affectionate  and  uncom- 
monly winning ;  and  the  children  and  youth  of  his  church  have  some  of 
them  testified  that,  while  he  was  among  them,  they  were  unconseioiu  of  the 
flight  of  time.  Praise  generally  employed  his  lips,  as  soon  as  he  opened 
his  eyes  in  the  morning.  He  was  fond  of  singing,  and  he  loved  to  sing  a 
favourite  verse  or  two  before  he  rose  from  his  bed. 

He  was  a  laborious  and  faithful  pastor ; — was  particularly  diligent  in 
seeking  out  those  who  were  neglecting  the  ordinances  of  religion.  The  tide 
of  emigration,  especially  from  Virginia,  poured  around  him  considerable 
numbers  of  the  profane  and  openly  irreligious.  He  was  skilful  in  devising 
methods  of  access  to  persons,  whom  few  would  have  thought  it  worth  while 
to  approach.  On  one  occasion,  he  was  at  the  house  of  one  of  his  elders 
over  night,  and  rising  early  in  the  morning,  he  observed  a  house  half  a  mile 
distant,  and  inquired  of  his  elder,  who  lived  there.  On  being  told  that  it 
was  a  person  who  had  resided  there  but  a  few  months,  Mr.  Smith  asked  if 
he  came  to  church.  The  elder  said  he  did  not,  but  his  wife  and  children 
came  sometimes.  Mr.  Smith  said  that  he  would  go  and  see  him  ;  and  tell- 
ing the  elder  not  to  delay  breakfast  for  him,  immediately  set  off.  Arrived  at 
the  house,  he  found  the  man  and  his  family  at  home.  He  introduced  himself 
as  the  minister  who  preached  at  Buffalo,  and  as  such  had  called  to  see  them. 
The  man  said  he  knew  him,  though  he  had  not  been  to  church,  but  added 
that  his  wife  and  children  sometimes  went.  Mr.  Smith  called  the  family 
together,  and  talked  with  them  on  the  subject  of  religion ;  and,  after  some 
time,  asked  the  man  if  he  had  had  family  worship  that  morning.  He 
replied  that  he  had  not.  '*  I  suppose,"  said  Mr.  S.,  '*  that  you  pray  in  your 
fomily  of  course."  He  admitted  that  he  did  not.  *'Then,"  said  Mr.  8. 
"  you  ought  to  do  it ;  and  the  sooner  you  begin,  the  better ;  you  nraat 
bagin  immediately.**  He  then  asked  for  a  Bible,  and  read  a  pa88age« 
aoeompanying  it  with  suitable  comments,  and  immediately  aaked  the  man  to 
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fi»y  ;  and,  wifclumt  giving  him  time  to  express  etther  his  assent  or  dissent, 
h*  knell  down  forthwith.  A  long  silenoe  followed.  Mr.  Smith  then  turned 
le  the  mftn  and  urged  him  to  pray.  He  still  remained  silent.  His  impor- 
Umate  Tiaitor  again  repeated  his  request.  Under  this  process,  his  mind 
being  deeply  agitated,  he  cried  out  at  length  in  agony, — *'  0  Lord,  teach 
■e  to  pray,  for  I  know  not  how  to  pray."  **  That  will  do,"  said  Mr.  Smith/ 
sa  he  rose  from  his  knees  ;  '*  you  have  made  a  good  beginning,  and  I  trust 
yoa  will  soon  he  able  to  extend  your  petitions."  The  result  was  such  as 
Mr.  Smith  predicted.  The  tradition  is  that,  from  that  time  forth,  he 
became  a  man  of  prayer,  and  he  and  his  family  were  soon  consistent  and 
actire  members  of  the  church. 

One  of  his  hearers, — a  man  of  a  worldly  mind,  and  altogether  careless 
QQ  the  subject  of  religion,  yet  very  kind  and  respectful  towards  his  minis* 
ter»  had  often  baffled  his  attempts  to  draw  ]um  into  conversation  on  mat- 
tars  of  a  spiritual  nature ;  but,  on  a  Sabbath  morning,  as  he  was  standing 
near  the  place  of  worship,  conversing  with  others, — upon  Mr.  Smith's  com- 
ing up,  he  observed  to  him  that  they  hod  just  been  speaking  of  the  vast- 
neaa  and  grandeur  of  some  rocks  not  far  off.  **  Yes,  Col.  J.,"  said  Mr.  S., 
*'  the  works  of  Gk>d  are  grand.  And  how  hot  will  be  those  last  fires  that  will 
melt  down  these  rocks  like  wax — don't  you  think  so?  "  **  Very  hot  indeed, 
very  hot  indeed.  Sir," — said  the  Colonel,  shrugging  his  shoulders, and  edg- 
ing away,  manifestly  with  a  barbed  arrow  in  his  conscience. 

BIr.  Smith  was  anxious,  from  the  first,  to  assist  in  bringing  forward  young 
Ben  to  preach  the  Qospel.  The  Rev.  Thaddcus  Dod  had,  in  the  spring  of 
1782,  moved  into  the  village  of  Washington,  and  taught  the  town  school  or 
Academy  in  the  old  Court  House  for  about  a  year,  and  then  returned  to 
Tenmile,  where  he  had  previously  resided.  During  that  time,  two  or  three 
young  men,  having  the  ministry  in  view,  received  iustruotion  from  Mr.  Dod, 
amongst  whom  were  James  Hughes*  and  John  Hanna.t  But  the  first 
school  that  was  opened  with  a  special  view  to  the  training  of  young  men  for 
the  sacred  office,  is  believed  to  have  been  begun  by  Mr.  Smith,  at  Upper 
BuflUo,  in  1785.  The  subject  had  pressed  heavily  on  his  mind  for  some  time 
before.  The  great  difficulty  in  his  way  was  that  he  had  no  suitable  house. 
But  he  had  recently  erected  a  building,  adjoining  his  dwelling,  to  serve  as  a 
kitchen  and  out-house ;  and  if  his  wife  would  consent  to  surrender  that  for 
a  while,  and  fall  back  upon  their  former  hampered  domestic  syatem,  the 
object  could  be  accomplished.  Upon  his  stating  the  case  to  her,  she  cor- 
dially acquiesced   in  the   plan,  and  warmly  seconded  his  views.     Almost 

•  Jaxbs  Hugh  If .  the  ion  of  Rowland  Huffhes,  an  emigrant  from  England,  was  a  natlTe  of 
Tork  Coimty,  Pa. ;  wa«  educated  ohieflj  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Smith ;  was 
Ueemed  to  preach  the  Hospel  hy  the  Preihyterj  of  Redstone,  April  15,  1788;  and  was  ordained 
aad  installed  pastor  of  Short  Creek  and  liower  BufRilo  Churches,  in  Ohio  County,  Va.,  on  the 
2Ist  of  April,  1790.  Having  laboured  auccefsfully  here,  upwards  of  twenty  years,  he  resigned 
hii  pastoral  charge  on  the  z9th  of  June,  1814;  and  shortly  after  romoTcd  to  Urhana,  0., 
vhersy  for  three  years,  he  acted  as  stated  supply  and  missionary.  In  June,  1818,  be  was 
efaosen  Principal  of  what  is  now  Miami  University.  This  office  ho  accepted,  and  held  till  hit 
death,  which  occurred  May  2,  1821,  at  Oxford,  0.  lie  was  an  earnest  and  fkithful  preaohery 
aod  a  sealoos  promoter  of  the  cause  of  missions. 

f  Joa5  Hakka  presented  himself  for  examination  for  lioensnro  before  the  Presbytery  of  Red- 
itofie,  on  the  28tb  of  December,  1790,  and,  in  view  of  his  very  small  capacities  and  attain- 
Bienta,  **  the  Presbyterr  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  their  dutv  to  enooarage 
him  to  proceed  any  farther  on  trials,  with  a  prospect  of  being  licensed  to  preach  the  Gosnel." 
Mr.  Hanna.  having  been  thus  dismissed,  went  to  New  Jersev,  and  united  himself  with  the  Mor- 
ris County  Presbytery, — a  small  independent  body,  which  has*  for  manv  yean,  been  extinet* 
Hare  be  waa  Uoensed  mod  ordained^  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  nseflil  minliter. 
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immeduitdiy,  the  Lfttin  Soh«ol  wu  opened,  and  Measra.  MeGteady,*  Perftir, 
Brioet  and  Pattenon  began  their  eonne.  Soon  after,  James  Hnghety  wIm 
had  already  began  with  Mr.  Dod,  joined  them.  About  thia  time^  the  plan 
■eems  to  have  been  adopted,  of  making  thia  sehool,  in  aome  sense,  itin^ 
rant ;  the  brethren,  Meaars.  McMillan,  Dod,  and  Smith,  taking  it  in  ton, 
and  thus  dividing  the  labour.  It  waa  found  expedient,  after  a  trial,  to  m- 
der  it  more  fixed  and  permanent ;  and  Ghartiers,  in  the  vieinity  of  Cannoni- 
burg,  was  regarded,  on  many  accounts,  the  moat  favourable  location.  This 
achool  afterwarda  became  a  public  Academy,  and  grew  at  length  into  JeflEsr- 
aon  College.  But  the  original  enterprise  was  undoubtedly  set  on  foot  hj 
Mr.  Smith. 

Thua  abounding  in  labours  at  home  and  abroad,  and  wearing  himaelf  ont 
in  hia  Master's  service,  the  apring  of  1792  found  him  atill  at  hia  post.  His 
health,  though  never  vigorous,  gave  no  token  of  his  approaching  end.  He 
waa  in  tho  pulpit  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  April,  and  was  at  Cross  Greek, 
according  to  his  alternate  course,  on  that  day.  Hia  text  was,  Oalatians  i, 
8.  '*  Though  we,  or  an  angel  from  Heaven,  preach  any  other  Gospel  unto  jon, 
than  that  which  wo  have  preached  unto  you,  let  him  be  accursed."  He  took 
occasion,  from  this  text,  to  give  them  a  summary  sketch  of  hia  twelve  yean' 
preaching.  It  seemed  like  the  winding  up  of  his  ministry.  It  was  remarked 
afterwards  that  he  seemed  to  speak  under  the  influence  of  a  presentiment  that 
it  was  to  be  his  last  aermon.    The  whole  place  waa  like  a  Bochim.    How  much 

*  Jambs  McQbeadt  waa  of  Sootoh  Iriah  axtmotion,  and  wm  a  natiTa  of  PonnsjlTanU.  Tbt 
fkmily,  when  he  waa  qaite  yoang,  migrated  to  the  South,  and  settled  in  Onilford  County,  X. 
G.  Here  he  passed  several  of  his  early  years;  and  as  he  was  a  sedate  and  tbonehtftal  mlh, 
and  in  other  respects  promising,  an  uncle  who  was  on  a  visit  to  his  father's,  conociving  that  be 
ought  to  be  educated  n>r  the  ministry,  prevailed  on  his  parents  to  allow  their  son  to  aeeompany 
him  to  Penns^'lvania,  with  a  view  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  object.  He  went  with  hia 
aooordingly ;  and  before  he  had  time  to  begin  his  studies,  he  became  oonvineedy  under  a  sennoa 
of  the  K«v.  Mr.  Smith,  that  his  previous  religious  hopes  had  been  delusive.,  and  was  broagfat, 
as  he  believed,  to  build  on  tho  only  sure  foundation.  In  the  autumn  of  1785,  Mr.  Smith 
opened  a  school  to  prepare  young  men  for  the  ministry,  in  which  Mr.  McGreadv  imiiwdiately 
became  a  pupil ;  and,  after  remaining  there  for  some  time,  he  became  connected  with  another 
■ofaool,  then  recently  opened  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  McMillan,  with  whom  he  had  resided  for  a  short 
time  immediately  after  his  return  with  his  uncle  to  Pennsylvania.  Having  oomtiJeted  his  lit- 
erary and  theological  course,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Reastone,  on  the 
18th  of  August,  1788,  when  ho  was  about  thirty  years  of  age.  In  the  autumn  or  winter  fol- 
lowing, he  went  to  Carolina,  and  on  his  wav  stopped  for  some  time  at  Hampden  Sidney  Col- 
lege, in  Virginia,  with  Dr.  John  Blair  Smith,  who  had  had  much  to  do  with  the  great  revival 
orreligion  in  that  neighbourhood ;  and  his  own  mind  seems  to  havo  been  powerfully  noted  npon 
Vy  what  he  saw  and  heard  of  the  manifestations  of  Divine  grace.    On  his  arrival  in  North 


Hero  his  preaching  produced  tho  most  powerful  impressions,  and  he  became  a  leader  tn  that  great 
excitement  at  the  South-west,  which,  in  some  of  it:*  ))hascii,  has  scarcely,  to  this  day,  erased  to 
be  a  subject  of  curious  speculation.  P*y  his  extreme  measures,  ho  brought  himself  into  an 
embarrassed  relation  with  his  Presbvtery.  and  wns  one  of  those  who  seceded  to  form  the  Cum- 
berland Presbytery,  though,  after  about  two  years,  he  withdrew  from  his  new  connection,  and 
returned  to  the  Presbytery  of  Transylvania.  He  fhortly  after  removed  to  the  town  of  Ilender- 
ion,  on  the  Ohio  River,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  u'f  his  days,  and  died  in  1817. 

fjJoHH  Bbiob  was  a  native  of  llarfonl  County,  Md.  He  removed  with  his  father's  family, 
to  Western  Pennsprlvania,  and  received  his  education  chiefly  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev. 
JoM|%  Smith.  lie  studied  Theology,  partly  nnder  Mr.  Smith,  and  partly  under  the  Rev.  Thad- 
deus  Dod.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  April  15,  1788,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Redstone;  and  by 
the  same  Presbytery  was  ordained  and  installed  {instor  of  the  Congregations  of  Three  Ridges 
and  Forks  of  Wheeling,  April  22,  1790.  When  the  Presbytery  of  Ohio  wns  formed  in  17W, 
he  was  one  of  its  members.  Here  he  laboured  till  about  the  year  1807,  when,  on  account  of 
ill  health,  bis  pastoral  relation  was  dissolved.  He  still  continued,  however,  to  preach  the 
Ompel  in  Oreen  County,  Pa.,  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Virginia,  as  often  as  health  would  per- 
mit, untU  the  18th  of  April,  1810,  when  he  was  dismissed  to  connect  himself  with  the  Presby- 
flny  of  Lancaster.  He  died  August  26,  1811,  aged  fifty -one  years.  He  was  a  man  of  nervous 
limperament,  and  r  i^nat  despondency,  but  of  an  eminently  devout  spirit,  and  was 
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w«te  hoB  people  efioted,  when  H  wm  fomd  tliel  he  leqnired 
to  0Bt  from  the  pelpit  to  his  hone  !  He  wte  oUiged  to  remMn  lor  • 
^■y  or  two  in  the  neighbonrhood,  and  then  wm  eon^eyed  on  a  sled  to  lua 
own  house,— HMurriages  of  a  more  decent  kind  beiog  then,  at  least  in  that 
region,  abnost  unknown.  His  disease  was  inflannnaUon  of  the  brain.  His 
saffsrings,  though  short,  were  severe.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  his  disease, 
Us  mind  was  enveloped,  for  a  time,  in  thick  darkness.  His  affectionate 
people  poured  in  to  see  him.  He  asked  them  to  pray  for  him.  To  a  num- 
ber of  young  people  in  whose  conversion  he  bad  been  instrumental,  and 
who  were  permitted  to  approach  his  bedside,  he  said, — *'  My  dear  children, 
often  have  I  prayed  for  you,  when  you  were  sleeping  in  your  beds — ^now  is 
yoer  time  to  pay  me  back — pray  for  me  that  the  Lord  would  shield  me  from 
the  fieiy  darts  of  Satan.  Deep  calleth  unto  deep,  and  all  his  billows  He 
miaketh  to  pass  over  me."  In  such  language,  as  I  have  been  assured  by 
one  of  the  group  who  stood  by  his  bedside,  did  he  express  the  anguish  of 
his  spirit.  But  the  conflict  was  at  length  over,  and  all  was  peaoe.  His 
laet  day  was  spent  in  the  land  of  Beulah.  As  long  as  he  could  speak,  it 
wae  in  accents  of  triumph  and  holy  joy.  He  finished  his  course  on  the 
19th  of  April.  The  tidings  of  his  death  spread  gloom  over  a  widely 
extended  community.  Such  were  the  feelings  of  his  people,  as  many  of 
them  have  since  testified,  that  it  was  a  common  remark  among  them  that 
the  sun  did  not  seem  to  shine  with  his  natural  brightness  for  many  days 
afterwards.  The  congregations  in  which  ho  lived  and  died  still  ezperienoe 
Ae  benefit  of  his  influence,  and  are  among  the  most  flourishing  in  Western 
Pennsylvania. 

Allow  me,  before  I  conclude,  to  mention  one  or  two  more  anecdotes, 
Ulnstrative  of  Mr.  Smith's  earnest  devotedness  to  his  work,  and  of  the  fear- 
leas  and  uncompromising  spirit  which  he  brought  to  it.  BeiDg  on  his  way 
to  the  General  Assembly,  he  stopped  over  the  Sabbath  in  a  congregaUon, 
where  vital  religion  was  at  a  very  low  ebb.  The  minister,  having  heard  of 
Mr.  Smith's  terrific  manner  of  preaching,  intimated  to  him  that  one  of  his 
more  moderate  sermons  would  be  most  likely  to  prove  acceptable  to  his 
people.  Mr.  Smith,  after  giving  out  an  impressive  hymn,  and  offering  an 
uniosually  fervent  prayer,  arose  to  preach ;  and,  as  he  arose,  cried  out  with 
a  strong  voice,  "  Fire,  Fire,  Fire !"  The  congregation,  alarmed  and  aj^- 
tmted,  glanced  towards  every  part  of  the  building,  above  and  around.  "If 
the  very  mention  of  the  word,"  continued  the  preacher,  "  so  startles  you, — 
if  the  mere  apprehension  of  it  excited  by  the  voice  of  a  stranger  so  dis- 
turbs you,  what  will  it  be  to  encounter  the  reality  ?  *  Who  can  dwell  with 
everlasting  burnings?*  This  is  my  text."  Ho  delivered  one  of  his  most 
thoroughly  awakening  discourses ; — a  discourse  which  is  said  to  have  been 
the  means  of  effecting  an  entire  change  in  the  spiritual  views  and  ministe- 
rial labours  of  the  pastor,  as  well  as  of  producing  an  extensive  revival  of 
religion.  The  minister  often  mentioned  the  circumstance  afterwards,  with 
tears  of  gratitude  to  God  for  having  thus  sent  his  servant  among  them. 

At  one  of  the  first  Communion  seasons  in  the  Western  wilderness,  Mr. 
Smith  was  present.  An  immense  concourse  of  people  were  drawn  together 
from  a  widely  dispersed  settlement.  The  services  were  conducted  in  a 
grove  adjoining  the  meeting-house;  as  this  primitive  sanctuary  could 
scarcely  have  contained  a  tithe  of  the  people.  Such  arrangements  iot  eo^ 
ducting  Sacramental  meetings  in  the  woods  continued  for  man^  ^eaxa  ^\ar* 


wards.  The  Oommiiiiion  Mrfioo,  wbioh  waa,  al  thai  timey  geiMrally  man 
proiiaoied  than  at  preaent,  waa,  in  the  caaa  to  whieh  I  rafer,  eloaed  late  ia 
the  afternoon  of  a  long  anmmer  day.  Mr.  Smith  roae  to  deliyer  the  dosing 
address.  Bat  the  attention  of  the  andienoe  was  not  a  little  distracted. 
Ckmsiderable  nnmbers,  having  many  miles  to  go  in  order  to  reaeh  their 
homes,  were  rising  and  dispersing, — some  setting  ont  on  foot,  some  going 
to  their  horses,  some  disengaging  their  horses'  bridles  from  the  branelMBS  of 
the  trees,  and  some  already  mounted  and  riding  in  different  direotioiis,— 
pffesenting  altogether  rather  a  pictoresqne  and  striking  scene.  Hr.  Smith, 
struck  with  the  whole  aspect  of  things  before  him,  raising  his  elear  and 
piercing  voice  to  a  loud  and  thrilling  pitch,  commenced  after  this  maimer: — 
**One  word  to  those  who  are  now  retiring,  and  who  cannot  remain  longtt 
with  US — we  are  told  that  when  this  Sapper  was  celebrated  for  the  fink 
time,  none  retired  from  the  place  until  all  was  over,  bnt  Judas.  If  there 
be  any  Judases  here,  let  them  go ;  but  let  them  remember  that  what  thsj 
have  seen  and  heard  here  this  day  will  follow  them  to  their  homea,  and  to 
perdition,  if  they  go  there.'*  The  effect,  it  is  said,  was  like  an  eleetrie 
shock :  they  all,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  returned  to  their  seats,  and 
hung  upon  his  lips  with  fixed  attention,  until  the  benediction  was  pro- 
nounced. 

If  the  foregoing  account  of  this  eminent  servant  of  God  be  deemed  wor- 
thy of  a  place  in  the  work  jou  have  undertaken,  and  be  thus  rendered  in 
any  measure  instrumental  in  promoting  an  increased  degree  of  love  to 
Ohrist  and  to  the  souls  of  men,  among  the  living  ministry,  or  those  who 
are  hereafter  to  enter  the  sacred  office,  it  will  be  an  abundant  oompenaation 
for  the  time  and  trouble  expended  in  its  preparation  by 

Your  brother  in  the  Gospel, 

JOSEPH  SMITH. 

Mr.  Smith  had  a  son,  David,  who  was  bom  in  Wilmington,  De.,  abont 
the  year  1772,  and  was  seven  or  eight  years  of  ago,  when  his  parents 
removed  into  Western  Pennsylvania.  About  the  age  of  sixteen, — there 
being  no  Academy  in  the  West,  he  accompanied  his  father  to  one  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Synod  of  Virginia,  and  was  there  transferred  to  the  care  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Blair  Smith,  then  President  of  Hampden  Sidney  Gd- 
lege.  It  was  under  the  ministry  of  Dr.  Smith  that  he  became  hopefully 
pious.  Having  graduated,  probably  in  1791,  he  returned  to  his  father's, 
and  after  spending  some  time  in  the  study  of  Theology,  was  licensed  to 
preach  the  Gospel  by  the  Presbytery  of  Redstone,  November  14,  1792. 
He  was  ordained  and  installed  by  the  same  Presbytery,  as  pastor  of  the 
Congregations  of  George's  Creek,  and  the  Tent,  in  Fayette  County,  on  the 
20th  of  August,  1794.  Having  laboured  here,  with  great  success,  for 
about  four  years,  he  removed  to  the  Forks  of  Yough,  in  Westmoreland 
County,  and  took  charge  of  the  Congregations  of  Reboboth  and  Roundhill, 
then  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  James  Finley.  Here  ho  remained 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  24th  of  August,  1803.  He  was  a 
well  read  divine,  and  an  earnest  and  faithful  preacher.  He  was  the  father 
of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Smith,  D.  D.,  the  writer  of  the  preceding  letter. 
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JOHN  KING,  D.  D  * 

1767—1811. 

John  Kiho  was  born  in  Chestnut  Level,  Lanoaster  County,  Pa.,  Decem- 
ber 6,  1740.  His  &tbcr,  Robert  King,  was  a  plain  but  respectable  man» 
who  emigrated  from  Ireland,  and  purchased  the  tract  of  land  on  which  he 
resided  till  his  death,  which  occurred  a  little  after  the  year  1760.  He  was 
a  raling  elder  in  the  church  to  which  he  belonged. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  commenced  hia  classical  studies  at  a  grammar 
ssliool,  at  which  he  continued  till  he  had  become  in  i|  good  degree  famil- 
iar, not  only  with  the  Latin  and  Greek  Classics,  but  with  Logic,  Metaphy- 
nei,  and  Moral  Philosophy.  His  father  feeling  himself  unable  immediately 
to  bear  the  expense  of  giving  him  a  collegiate  education, — he  engaged  in 
teaching  a  school  in  West  Conococheague,  Cumberland  County,  Pa.,  and 
continued  in  this  employment  three  years.  Among  his  pupils,  during  this 
period,  was  John  McDowell,  afterwards  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  McDowell,  Pro- 
Toet  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  1763,  the  Indian  war  breaking  out,  his  sister  was  killed  by  the  sava- 
ges; and  as  his  school  had  considerably  declined,  he  gave  it  up,  and 
returned  to  his  native  place.  Here  he  continued  till  the  autumn  of  1764, 
in  no  small  perplexity  as  to  the  course  of  life  he  should  pursue.  He  had 
not  only  had  the  benefit  of  a  religious  education,  but  had  been  the  subject 
of  early  religious  impressions,  and  had  even  joined  the  communion  of  the 
church,  while  he  was  engaged  as  a  teacher  at  Conococheague;  but  still  he 
seems  to  have  been  so  distrustful  of  his  religious  experience,  that  he  could 
not  feel  satisfied  that  it  was  his  duty  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  Christian 
ministry ;  and  what  added  to  his  discouragement  was  that  his  voice  was 
weak  at  be:it,  and,  for  several  preceding  winters,  he  had  suffered  from 
extreme  hoarseness.  In  these  circumstances,  after  having  earnestly  sought 
the  Divine  guidance,  and,  as  he  thought,  maturely  revolved  the  subject  in 
bis  own  mind,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Providence  of  God  pointed 
him  towards  the  medical  profession.  He  went  to  Philadelphia,  and  had 
nearly  perfected  an  arrangement  for  an  apprenticeship  with  a  physi<nan 
there,  when  he  was  induced,  by  the  advice  of  a  friend,  not  to  come  to  a 
definitive  conclusion  till  he  had  taken  the  opinion  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alison. 
Accordingly,  he  called  on  Dr.  A.,  and  stated  his  case  to  him  ;  whereupon, 
the  Doctor  warmly  advised  him  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of  the  study  of 
medicine,  and  to  enter  College  with  a  view  to  the  ministry.  After  due 
reflection  on  the  way  in  which  he  had  been  led,  and  on  what  might  reasona- 
bly be  inferred  in  respect  to  the  designs  of  Providence  concerning  him,  he 
oonclnded  to  follow  this  advice ;  and,  accordingly,  entered  College  at  Phila- 
delphia in  May,  1765.  The  College  was  then  under  the  care  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  William  Smith  as  Provost,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  Alison  as  Vice 
Provost ;  both  of  whom  were  acknowledged  to  be  among  the  greater  lights 
of  their  time.  Mr.  King,  after  a  year's  residence  at  College,  commenced 
Bachelor  of  Arto  in  May,  1766. 

^AvtoUognidileAl  Notieei . — MS.  from  ReT.  Dr.  Arehibald  Alexander.— Korlii*!  Chvreliei  of 
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On  lemTing  College,  he  retnnied  home,  and  applied  hhnaelf  to  the  akndy 
of  Theology  till  March,  1767,  when  he  entered  on  hia  trials  for  the  miDU- 
trj,  in  the  Second  Preshjterj  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  Aogost  following.  The  saceeeding  fidl  and  winter  he  was  engaged  in 
preaching  at  New  London,  Pa.,  and  within  the  bounds  of  the  Newcastle 
Presbjterj.  On  paving  a  visit  to  Conocoeheague,  his  former  place  of  resi- 
dence, he  recetred  an  invitation  to  settle  there ;  and  having  accepted  it,  was 
orduned  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  installed  Pastor  of  the  Ghurdi  in 
that  place,  bv  the  Donegal  Presbytery,  in  May,  1769.  From  this  charge 
he  never  removed,  till  he  resigned  it  shortly  before  bis  death. 

For  the  last  six  years  of  his  life,  he  was  greatly  afflicted  and  debOhatad 
by  a  rhenmatic  affection,  which  baffled  the  skill  of  all  his  physiciaiiSy  and 
finally  brooght  him  to  the  close  of  his  earthly  pilgrimage.  Daring  foof 
years  of  this  time,  he  continned  his  laboors  in  the  pulpit,  and  when  nnabk 
to  stand,  delivered  his  discourses  in  a  sitting  posture.  His  death  was  aooel- 
erated  by  a  fever  which,  in  conjunction  with  his  inveterate  rhcnmatisni, 
soon  removed  him  from  the  earth.  He  died  July  5,  1811,  in  the  serenty- 
first  year  of  his  age. 

In  April,  1771,  he  was  married  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  McDow- 
ell, one  of  the  elders  of  the  Church  of  which  he  was  Pastor.  She  proved  a 
tender  and  faithful  help-meet  to  him  during  the  residue  of  his  life,  and  in 
the  protracted  illness  which  preceded  his  death,  watched  over  him  with  laoit 
exemplary  conjugal  affection.     He  died  i^ithout  issue. 

The  Trustees  of  Dickinson  College,  in  consideration  of  his  high  attain* 
ments  as  a  general  scholar  and  a  theologian,  conferred  on  him,  in  1792,  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity, — a  distinction  well  sustained  by  his  pnblie 
performances  and  by  the  public  opinion. 

FROM  THE  REV.  DAVID  ELLIOTT,  D.  D., 

PBOrSSSOR  IX  TBI  ALLEGHAVT  THIOLOGICAL  BEMINART. 

Alliohant,  February  22, 1860. 
Dear  Sir  :  Although  I  was  the  immediate  successor  of  the  Rev.  John  King, 
D.  D.,  in  the  Congregation  of  Upper  West  Conocoeheague,  at  Mercersbuig,  Piu, 
my  acquaintance  with  hfm  did  not  commence  until  within  a  few  years  before  his 
death.  During  that  brief  period,  however,  I  had,  from  frequent  intercourse  with 
him,  the  most  favourable  opportunities  for  forming  an  estimate  of  his  character 
and  opinions.  Being  a  man  of  very  social  habits,  fond  of  conversing  on  theol<^ 
gical  and  other  subjects,  and  free  and  unreserved  in  the  expression  of  his  viewSt 
it  did  not  require  a  long  series  of  years  to  become  familiarly  acquainted  with  the 
prominent  traits  of  his  character,  and  to  form  a  pretty  accurate  judgment  of  the 
variety  and  extent  of  his  attainments.  But  even  on  tliis  most  favourable  aspect 
of  the  case,  I  would  feel  some  hesitancy  in  complying  with  your  request  inrq^rd 
to  a  notice  of  this  venerable  man, — owing  to  the  short  period  of  my  acquaintance 
with  him, — were  it  not  that  I  feel  aided  in  the  task  by  my  recollection  of  the  iVe- 
qucnt  recitals  respecting  him,  which  met  me  at  every  stage  of  my  pastoral  labours, 
among  the  intelligent  people  of  his  former  charge,  confirming  and  extending  the 
opinions  which  I  had  formed  from  my  own  observation.  The  access  also  whieh  I 
have  had  to  some  of  the  recorded  memorials  of  his  talents  and  learning,  and  to  the 
tcKtimony  of  many  of  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  has  strengthened  my  convic 
tions  of  the  correctness  of  the  views  which  I  had  taken  of  his  character,  and 
seems  to  render  it  proper  that  I  should  comply  with  your  request,  and  furnish 
§uch  statements  as  the  truth  will  \usiity,  and  thus  aid  in  perpetuating  in  the 


Qiaroh  tke  manorj  tif  an  able  and  fiutlifbl  ministar  of  the  Goepd  of  Jemf 
Ohriet. 

•  Dr.  King's  mind  was  eTidently  not  of  the  brilliant  order.  He  was  mnch  more 
infeellectoal  than  imaginatiye.  Nor  were  his  intellectual  efforts  distinguished  so 
DAveh  bj  great  energy,  as  by  their  solidity  and  well  sustained  application  to 
their  appropriate  objects.  He  was  capable  of  close  and  logical  processes  of 
thonght»  and  wheneyer  he  undertook  to  investigate  a  subject,  however  difScult 
lad  abstruse,  he  did  it  with  marked  ability.  Evidence  of  the  truth  of  this 
Bbserration  is  found  both  in  the  published  and  unpublished  productions  of 
Ida  pen. 

As  a  preacher,  Br.  King  possessed  but  little  popularity  beyond  the  bounds  of 
hk  own  pastoral  charge.  This  was  owing  chiefly  to  two  causes.  The  one  was  a 
vsakness  of  voice  and  hoarseness  which  totally  disqualified  him  fbr  producing 
laj  oratorical  effect.  The  other  was  his  style,  which  was  too  philosophical  and 
iafdlTed  for  popular  impression.  That  portion  of  his  congregation,  however, 
whose  minds  were  disciplined  to  habits  of  thinking,  and  who  had  ceased  to 
rigard  the  defects  of  his  manner,  highly  appreciated  the  rich  evangelical  instruo- 
tioo  with  which  his  discourses  abounded,  and  the  ability  and  earnestness  with 
which  he  illustrated  them,  and  enforced  them  upon  the  attention  of  his  hearers. 

As  a  theologian,  his  acquirements  were  fully  recognised  by  his  brethren  and 
the  churches.  Hence  he  was  frequently  resorted  to  by  candidates  for  the  minis- 
trj,  many  of  whom  he  assisted,  by  his  instructions,  in  their  preparation  for  the 
Mred  office.  Some  of  these,  who  afterwards  attained  considerable  distinction 
m  the  Church — I  have  heard  speak  of  him  in  terms  of  high  commendation,  as  a 
nan  of  strong  mind,  and  an  able  and  well  read  theologian. 

Bnt  Dr.  King  was  not  a  mere  theologian — ho  had  a  taste  for  scientific  pursuits, 
ind  his  domestic  cares  being  few, — having  no  children,  he  had  fkvourable  oppor- 
tunities for  improvement  in  the  different  branches  of  literature.  With  the 
Roman  and  Greek  classics  he  was  familiar,  and  had  a  considerable  acquaintance 
with  the  Hebrew  and  French  languages.  He  was  well  skilled  in  Mental  and  Moral 
Philosophy,  and  had  paid  more  than  usual  attention  to  the  Mathematics  and 
Natural  Philosophy,  particularly  to  Astronomy  and  Chemistry.     This  last 

branch  of  science  he  seems  to  have  cultivated  with  much  care.     Of  this  I  find 

* 

lome  evidence  in  a  characteristic  letter  of  his,  under  date  of  September,  1811, 
addressed  to  the  celebrated  Dr.  Thomas  Cooper,  late  President  of  South  Caro- 
lina College,  the  countryman  and  friend  of  Dr.  Priestly.  Dr.  Cooper  was  a  man 
of  various  and  extensive  literary  acquirements.  Being  a  jurist  as  well  as  a 
physician  and  a  chemist,  he  had  been  appointed  to  the  Presidency  of  one  of  the 
Distnct  Courts  of  Pennsylvania,  but  was  subsequently  removed  fh)m  that 
station  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature.  Xot  long  after  this  occurrence,  he  was 
deeted  to  the  Professorship  of  Chemistry  in  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  in 
opposition  to  the  wishes  of  many  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  particularly  of  the 
derical  members,  who  resisted  his  appointment  on  the  ground  of  his  reputed 
hostility  to  religion.  It  was  known  from  his  writings,  published  in  England, 
that  he  was  a  Materialist,  and  that  some  of  the  positions  which  he  assumed,  bore 
Btrongly  in  the  direction  of  Atheism.  Dr.  King,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  but  too  infirm  to  meet  with  them,  finding  that  a  very  strong 
prefudice  existed  against  Dr.  Cooper,  and  that  his  appointment  was  not  likely 
to  be  set  aside,  addressed  to  him  the  letter  to  which  I  have  referred.  In  this 
letter,  after  noticing  the  importance  of  Chemistry  as  a  branch  of  Natural  Philo- 
sophy, and  its  practical  utility,  Dr.  King  enumerates  the  various  absurd  and 
impious  theories  which  liad  been  broached  on  the  subject  by  different  writers  of 
the  infidel  school.  He  then  refers  to  the  favourable  opportunity  which  Dr. 
Oooper  would  hav^,  in  his  official  position,  '^  of  counteracting  these  foolish  and 
g  conclusions,  and  of  inculcating  the  grand  principle  of  all  science/'  and 


ummri  'Je  jr-jaKiTiaxs  a  imiicsir^  t!'  *igiirolin.  js  jcnBWM^  Dr.  C«ops,  ai 
if  sa  Lufc  nan  bxil  tuioE^aHK-L  lift  na^Kim  ^  ^^?  ii  £.  j^i  &am,  kovncr, 
i  1  TTT^f   Ir  jLnir  T~kr  fl-azxi:  F-iac.  ^unuri  2iic  useaKTfiLT.  kaovn.    The 


-111  rr=sS>s'^-.Z    '~l*i  -1  FTLLlisa-*   iC   k  XWa    ILfcTrr-jnr  jjj ^^—   --*-»^ 


2t  T^  I.JV1  iiii  Lir^^T  iC  L  .' a.«r  lA^fa.  .Ti  iiis  Z^^-.OL'^s^  re  Uit  Can 

nna  ^tn  Li.  luri-lj  '.T^nr^'a'  :.  iii±  11x1311  r?  odkrunp  iZ'i  aicLxt.  althoqgh, 

nTL  v.  --lit  _Li-.  "-L-w-:  iiioz  f-i'^"'^  int^L  -jia^  ijli  illlt  c<herfy  he  had 

Z2»i    t'.ct^ :k.-^:i.   .:'  »:x;ii   .c  Z-Ia   irs!£ji:ci:atf    vijco.  2»  BBderUM^  to 


T»a..k,  I?,  kr.-z  '.xx  k  Ttrr  _'s^j  ^xLir^fr.  31  ?2tt  v^n..  uc  as  sbovb  to  have 
^Mimiyjc»^L  r*Tj  tSLr  :z.  '^-t  •L:.er:  v~.;j.  az.  z^'J^irer;  &Zid  pices  Udjr, — aa 
n^iy«>  A^-'^^  --^-.  ^  Liii  ir.'z:iii  ::  L::^  :tt.  ".'tea  r=sr'  Tf  =.Ufe  West.  I  hava 
n>i»  i.:ci.^  tf-.n*  ::  rr::-:r  -'  >  ;-:rr£Sjt:c'iia«- :-s:  4*  jts  vnhoac  succesi^ 
Frjc.  K7^:4  if  :'  vl^i':,  I  Ll-*  »±i:=l  1=.  ::^  z'ztt  l*:<z^r\  rarers.  I  do«ib&  not  hot 
:i  fr^^A'<  n^ii  :'ia:  i*  tL  -*'«*.  ir  i  :'li:  L:*  "rifT*  "»^r«  a-ari  &s  ane  in  accord* 
a»»  rjih  *.::ir.i  r***:'.  vr. i  :ir  ier.^vi^  ::  ir-s  ^:ri  Ji'  'j':^. 

Ts»t  Ti*'-.;  ■27'  'f  I»7.  Ki-'r  ti^  i:r:::lT  •r»Ir-.rj.>:i:.  A=^i.  ahhougfa  be  culli- 
T»t«^  ft  k :.'.-!  »:.i  fr»:.rml  *:..-.:  MTirl*  CJ:r.*:jc.*  ■:•' eT*rr  name,  he  never 
fcarr-.fi'^rd  i*if  j:r:r.<:pl-ii  a:  lit  ^"-^■-^t  ■::'  &  »^-zr.::i»  ji^iriTT.  In  the  judicatories 
of  tt<Chr:r.:-  h/t  "B-aa  e-t-crr::.-:-!  1  t.?*  ar  i  I:acrif«  coc~>r'lor.  He  was  well 
acqaair.t«<i  w-tr.  ::.*:  z-.T-:rr;r:--ri.t  4'.i  riif-r.rlijc  o:  :>.-f  Church,  and  having  been 
alwav-  pur/rt'ial  ir.  h:^  alter.  I&r.->.-  -i-ri  :h?  £Ltt:::r.r> «: :' Ler  Cvur:*:.  he  had  acquired 
much  ^xp«rkry%  :n  the;  pra-:;:.<kl  &;pl::a::.-n  of  her  lavs.  Ac  an  early  period 
after  the  foruiatior:  of  tr*-.-  ^'Ic^cr*!  A*>rc.bly.  he  was  oal'.-.-d  to  preside  over  that 
Lo'iir, — hi<>  liame  api^/jaring  as  the  fourth  on  ;he  Ii>t  ''f.  her  Minierators. 

In  hi)»  horial  iiitercourse,  Le  was  reir.arkable  for  the  o:ierrfuhH?ss  of  his  dL^po- 
sition,  and  the  uuafri-rt'.d  hirii  pi  icily  of  his  manners.  lu  him  rt-ligion  appeared 
in  her  most  agreeable  and  attractive  f'^rnis.  As  exhitiied  in  his  example,  her 
way 8  were  indc-ed  ways  of  plea«<antness,  and  all  her  paths  peace.  His  house 
waM  ever  a  place  of  desirable  resort  to  the  youns:  people  of  his  pastoral  charge. 
And  while,  bv  the  cheerful nei^s  and  vivacitv  of  his  conversation,  he  contributed 
to  their  enjoyment,  he,  at  the  same  time,  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to 
imfiart  to  them  Kome  wholesome  ndvice,  and  to  lead  their  minds  to  a  serious  con- 
aifJeration  of  the  interests  of  their  immortal  souls. 

For  a  numlMir  of  yearK  bffore  bin  death,  Dr.  King  suffered  severely  from 
inflamiriatory  rheiiinatiNtii.  Mut,  althoufch  the  botlily  pain  which  he  experienced 
from  thiH  hoiin'4)  wuh  often  exmirinting,  his  intellectual  powers  remained  unim- 
pair(?<l  to  \\\i:  Inni,  wilh  thf  exception  of  Konie  transient  disturbances,  occasioned 
by  this  violenrn  of  the  fever  h  liirh  aeeonipaiiied  his  disease.  It  was  my  privi- 
Ie(;e  to  vihiL  him,  a  few  weekN  iM'fore  his  death, — when  he  entered  into  an  ani- 
niateil  ronverNaijon  in  reKpni  to  bin  own  religious  views,  feelings,  and  prospects. 
Ho  Hald  ho  ronbl  nMe  nolbinK  in  bin  pnHt  life  which  afforded  him  any  ground  of 
dej>ondaiirv,  and  I  lint  br  bad   no  hope  f^om  any  other  quarter  than  the  glorioni 


.    jomr  KiHCk  :f95 

of  tedemptioii,  tm  rerealed  ini  God's  Word, — Addhi§^  with  einpliiais — 
"  No  other  mj — ^nothing  will  do  but  this.''  During  his  illneMy  he  spent  moeh 
of  his  time  in  prayer  for  himself  and  others.  His  desire  to  depart  was  so  strong 
that  he  greatly  feared  he  did  wrong  in  indulging  it;  but  remarked  that  he  strove 
uid  prayed  against  an  improper  solicitjudc,  wishing  to  wait  the  Lord's  time. 

For  some  time  after  his  disease  had  assumed  a  more  threatening  and  danger- 
cms  character,  his  slumbers  were  almost  constantly  disturbed  by  frightful  and 
distressing  dreams.  Being  much  perplexed  on  account  of  them,  he  prayed  ear- 
■Mtly  to  Qod  for  delirerance,  and  it  was  not  long  until  he  found  relief.  And 
what  led  him  to  remark  the  special  goodness  of  God  in  the  case  was,  that  he 
oontinued  to  enjoy  tranquillity  in  sleep,  although  the  ferer,  which  might  be  sup- 
posed to  hare  been  the  occasion  of  his  dreams,  remained  in  unabated  foroe  untfl 
»  Tsry  short  time  before  his  death.     "  For  so  He  giveth  his  beloTed  sleep.'* 

About  ten  days  before  his  death,  I  was  present  at  his  bedside,  and  upon  his 
vsmarking  that  he  suffered  much,  I  observed  that  I  hoped  he  reoeiTed  abundant 
support  from  above.  '*  Oh,  yes,"  said  he,  *'  I  am  greatly  supported."  He  then 
went  on  to  say  that  he  had  been  strongly  tempted  to  doubt  with  respect  to  the 
fbandation  of  his  hopes,  and  whether  that  system  on  which  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  rely,  was  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God;  but,  convinced  that  he  had  long 
before  examined  carefully  into  the  grounds  of  his  belief,  he  sought  comfort  in 
prayer  to  God,  and  it  was  but  a  short  time  until  he  found  it.  ''I  have  now," 
Sftid  he,  with  a  tear  of  joy  sparkling  in  his  eye, — **  I  hsve  now  no  doubt  of  my 
IsTe  to  God.  He  is  the  most  glorious  of  all  objects — no  other  can  be  compared 
to  Him."  For  several  days  before  his  departure,  he  was  able  to  converse  but 
little;  but,  by  detached  expressions  and  significant  gestures,  he  gave  pleasing 
indications  of  the  presence  and  sustaining  power  of  religion  in  his  soul.  His 
latter  end  was  peace;  and  in  his  death,  as  well  as  in  his  life,  we  have  the  most 
satisfactory  evidence  that  though  now  *'  absent  from  the  body,"  he  is  *'  present 
with  the  Lord." 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  with  great  respect. 

Tours  in  Christian  bonds, 

DAVID  ELLIOTT. 


-♦♦- 


CHARLES  CUMMINGS. 

1767—1812. 

FROM  THE  HON.  DAVID  CAMPBELL, 

OOVERNOR  or   VIRGINIA. 

MoNTOALM,  March  26, 1860. 

My  dear  Sir :  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  11th  inst.,  and  will, 
with  much  pleasure,  comply  with  the  request  contained  in  it,  so  far  as  I 
Mn  able. 

My  father  was  among  the  first  settlers  on  the  waters  of  Holston,  and  I 
WM  born  on  the  banks  of  that  river,  thirty  miles  East  of  Abingdon.  In 
1782,  my  father  removed  to  Abingdon,  and  I  have  resided  within  the  boands 
of  the  Sinking  Spring  Congregation  ever  since.  I  was  baptised  by  the 
Ber.  Charles  Cummings,  the  first  Pastor  of  this  Congregation,  attended  his 
prenehing  from  early  life,  and  was  intimately  acquainted  with  him  for  more 
thno  twenty  years  previons  to  his  death,  and  with  all  his  Camil^.  &VM%\&ik 
Aealh,  I  have  had  access  to  his  papers  and  family  recordA. 


Ib  «h)t  Efe,  I  WW  ■■Lmiv!^  aeqmakad  vidi  aaaT  €f  Am  old  meaben 

•  •       •  • 

«r  kit  eiB^ii|iiiM,  vLo  ir«t»  lirnp  wkn  ke  took  fkup  of  it  in  1772. 
Wtmm  tbca  I  leu«<td  wim  c^  the  Sets  vld^  rov  viD  ind  in  tfaefcnowing 
ricttck ;  V«t  aftFt  ff  tLem  irnv  eix)>a-  "vitliia  nj  ovn  kninrledge,  or  obtuned 

CHAmLKS  CmnrGs  va«  ui  InsLmia  br  birtli,  mud  came  to  America 
IB  emrij  Bkiziboc^L  Ii  is  W!5cTe>i  tLu  Le  obuiaed  Us  edncmtion  duefly  in 
tktf  racBXTT.  On  cr'iLJng  :c«  Tlrpzdm.  Le  tDc>k  up  liis  residence  in  one  of 
tike  c»iiLUdS  is  iLe  NonLcn  Ncick.  Here,  on  tke  ISUi  of  Febromiy,  1766, 
W  murieHi  Miss  Millej  C&ner.  das^Lter  of  John  Cuter,  Esq.,  of  LsnesA- 
icr  CosniT.  He  vas  xtcv  sin^iTing  I^rinitT.  and  was  licensed  to  preadi  bj 
the  PxwbjneiT  of  HaAorer.  on  the  1^^L  of  April.  1767.  He  was  tbo^ 
oozUt  edncated. — veil  a^q'aaimed  wiiL  Latin.  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  azni 
possessed,  for  his  dar.  a  Terr  large  and  raloable  librair.  A  call  was  pre- 
icnied  for  bis  serriw^  from  the  Cc nrrefftticn  of  North  Monntain,  in  Angnsta 
ConniT.  and  he  was  oriaisei  the  14ih  cf  Ma  v.  1767.  Here  he  laboored 
in  the  ministrv  five  rears. 

In  177-.  he  reoeivei  a  call  from  the  people  of  Holston,  forming  the  Sink- 
ing  Spring  and  Ebbinz  Spring  Congregatioos.  and  including  all  the  Pres- 
byterians of  the  HoUton  Valley,  from  the  head  of  Holston  to  the  Tennes^ 
see  line,  or  as  it  then  was. — the  line  of  Xorth  Carolina.  I  have  seen  the 
original  call.  It  was  a  most  admirably  drawn  document  of  the  kind,  and 
was  signed  by  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  heads  of  families. — all  memben, 
I  beliere.  of  the  church,  and  all  men  of  highly  respectable  standing  in 
society ;  many  of  whom  afterwards  l>ecame  much  distinguished.  This  call 
he  immediately  accepted,  rem  ore  J  with  his  family,  purchased  land  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  where  Abingion  now  stands,  and  settled  upon  it.  Hi8 
first  meeting-house  at  Sinking  Spring  was  a  very  large  cabin  of  unhewn 
logs,  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  feet  long  by  about  forty  wide,  and  it  stood 
near  the  middle  of  the  present  grave  yard.  It  was  there  for  some  years 
after  the  second  meeting-house  was  built,  and  had  a  very  venerable  appear- 
ance. 

Mr.  Cummings  was  of  middle  stature,  about  five  feet,  ten  inches  high, 
well  set  and  formed,  possessing  great  personal  firmness  and  dignity  of  char- 
acter. His  voice  was  strong  and  had  great  compass ;  his  articulation  was 
deliberate  and  distinct.  Without  apparent  effort,  he  could  speak  so  as  to 
be  heard  by  ten  thousand  people.  His  mind  was  good,  but  not  brilliant. 
He  understood  his  own  system  well ;  spoke  always  with  great  gravity,  and 
required  it  from  all  who  sat  under  the  sound  of  his  voice.  He  would  not 
tolerate  any  movement  among  the  congregation  after  preaching  commenced. 
He  uniformly  spoke  like  one  having  authority,  and  laid  down  the  Law  and 
the  Gospel,  as  he  understood  them,  with  great  distinctness. 

When  he  came  to  Holston,  he  was  about  forty  years  of  age.  At  this 
time  the  Indians  were  very  troublesome,  and  continued  to  be  so  for  several 
years  ;  and,  generally,  during  the  summer  months,  the  families  were  obliged, 
for  safety,  to  coll(!ct  together  in  forts.  The  one  to  which  he  always  carried 
his  family,  was  on  thn  land  of  Captain  Joseph  Black,  and  stood  on  the  first 
knoll  on  the  Knob  rosd  South  of  Abingdon,  and  on  the  spot  where  mj  own 
gate  now  stands.  Tn  ih«^  mcmth  of  July,  1776,  when  his  fiimilj  were  in 
the  fort,  and  he,  with  a  servant,  and  waggon,  and  three  neighbours,  was 
going  to  biM  ttam,  tho  pArt;  were  Attaeked  by  Indians  a  few  hundred  ynrdi 


CHARLES  GUMMIVGS.  .^SJ 

firbm  tbe  meeiiiig-lioiiBe.  Greswell,  who  was  driving  the  waggon,  was  killed 
Ai  the  irst  fire  of  the  Indians,  and,  during  the  skirmish,  the  two  other 
^sigkboiirs  were  wounded.  Mr.  Cummings  and  his  servant  man,  both  of 
vkom  were  well  armed,  drove  the  Indians  from  their  ambnsh,  and,  with  the 
ad  of  some  men  from  the  fort,  who,  hearing  the  firing,  oame  to  their  relief, 
brought  in  the  dead  and  wounded.  A  statement  has  been  pnbVshed  in  a 
respeetable  historical  work,  that,  on  this  occasion,  Mr.  Cummings  lost  his 
.wig.  I  am  able,  from  the  testimony  of  one  who  was  present  when  Mr. 
Cummings  came  into  the  fort,  to  say  that  the  story  has  no  foundation. 

From  the  year  Mr.  Cummings  commenced  preaching  at  Sinking  Spring, 
up  to  about  the  year  1776,  the  men  never  went  to  church,  without  being 
armed,  and  taking  their  families  with  them.  On  Sabbath  morning,  during 
most  of  this  period,  it  was  Mr.  Cummings'  custom — for  he  was  always  very 
neiA  in  his  personal  appearance — to  dress  himself,  then  put  on  his  shot 
pouch,  shoulder  his  rifle,  mount  bis  dun  horse,  and  ride  off  to  church. 
There  he  met  his  gallant  and  intelligent  congregation, — each  man  with  his 
rifie  in  his  hand.  When  seated  in  the  meeting-house,  they  presented  alto- 
gether a  most  solemn  and  singular  spectacle. 

Mr.  Cummings'  uniform  habit,  before  entering  the  house,  was  to  take  a 
short  walk  alone,  whilst  the  congregation  were  seating  themselves.  He 
would  then  return,  hold  a  few  words  of  conversation  at  the  door  with  some 
one  of  the  elders  of  the  church,  then  would  walk  gravely  through  this 
erowdy  mount  the  steps  of  the  pulpit,  deposit  his  rifle  in  a  comer  near  him, 
hy  off  his  shot  pouch,  and  commence  the  solemn  services  of  the  day.  He 
would  preach  two  sermons, — having  a  short  intermission  between  them, 
and  then  go  home. 

The  congregation  was  very  large,  and  preaching  was  always  well  attended. 
On  sacramental  occasions,  which  were  generally  twice  a  year,  the  table  was 
spread  in  a  grove  near  the  church.  Here  he  preached  for  many  years,  and 
until  far  advanced  in  life,  to  one  of  the  largest,  most  respectable,  and  most 
intelligent,  congregations  ever  assembled  in  Western  Virginia.  His  Congre* 
gation  at  the  Ebbing  Spring  was  equally  respectable  and  intelligent,  but 
not  so  numerous.  What  portion  of  his  time  he  devoted  to  this  congregation  is 
not  known.  It  included  the  families  at  the  Royal  Oak,  and  for  twenty 
miles  in  that  direction.  The  meeting-house  was  built  in  the  same  manner 
as  that  at  Sinking  Spring,  but  not  so  large. 

Mr.  Cummings  was  a  zealous  Whig  of  '76,  and  contributed  much  to  kin- 
dle the  patriotic  fire  which  blazed  forth  so  brilliantly  among  the  people  of 
Holston  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  the  first  named  on  the  list 
of  the  Committee,  appointed  by  the  freeholders  of  Fincastle  County,  to 
prepare  an  Address  to  the  Continental  Congress,  setting  forth  the  wrongs 
and  oppression  of  the  British  government.  After  the  formation  of  Wash- 
ington County,  he  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Safety  for  that  county, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  all  its  measures.  He  was  also  Chaplain  of  the 
first  army  that  penetrated  Tennessee  against  the  Cherokee  Indians. 

Mr.  Cummings  was  a  leading  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Soaih-westem  Virginia,  and  that  part  of  North  Carolina  which  is  now  East 
TeADessee,  and  was,  for  many  years,  the  Moderator  of  the  Presbytery. 
ne  Bev.  Samuel  Doak  and  he  might  be  called  the  fathers  of  that  part  of 
thaChuroh  in  their  day. 
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John  With£35P<:>on  ta5  1  <>:n  of  iLe  K<?t.  Jimes  Withexspoon,  mims- 
ter  cf  iL*  p-arl*':i  ;f  Yesicr  in  S^ril^ni.  fc;:nern  miles  East  of  Edinbur^ 
He  was  pr::a:lj  :he  jcans-rs:  ci.:li  of  Lis  par^n:*.  ard  f**  bom  on  the 
5tL  of  F^'.mirr.  172*2.  II L*  rirf-:aje  ani  fasiilv  c:::neotioiis  were  higUy 
re^p«c;alle.  H:^  father  wa«  an  uno-rmmoLlT  alio  a^i  £iithful  minister,  and 
wad  efpeoLillv  -iL-> tic^uisLc-l  fcr  the  aovun.'v  vL:>:^h  marked  his  public  dis- 
courses. <Ja  the  mother's  sile,  he  traoo-i  an  unlnr-ken  Hue  of  ministerial 
ancestry,  through  a  perlo^i  ^f  more  than  two  Lucin>i  joars,  to  the  great 
Beformt-r,  John  Knox.  The  father  lived  several  years  after  the  son  wai 
settled  in  the  ministrv, — probably  till  sometime  after  his  reraoral  to  Pais- 
ley, and  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  him  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  infla- 
ential  ministers  of  the  Church  with  which  he  was  connected. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  subject  of  this  sketch  experienced  the 
power  of  religion  upon  his  heart  at  a  very  early  period  ;  and  that  this  was 
to  be  attributed  mainly  to  the  faithful  instrumentality  of  a  devoted  Christ- 
ian mother.  At  an  early  age,  he  was  sent  to  the  public  school  at  Had- 
dington, where  he  soon  evinced  remarkable  powers ;  and  so  rapid  was  Us 
progress  in  the  various  branches  of  study,  that,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he 
was  transferred  to  the  Univerisity  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  continued  till  he 
had  reached  his  twenty-first  year,  when  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gros- 
pel.  He  was  associated,  at  the  University,  with  several  persons,  aa  fellow* 
htudents,  who  afterwards  had  a  splendid  career  in  life, — such  as  Blair, 
llobcrtson,  John  Erskinc,  &c.,  in  the  ministry,  and  many  others  distin- 
guished in  the  other  liberal  professions.  His  collegiate  course  folly 
answered  the  expectations  which  had  been  awakened  by  his  earlier  develop- 
ments; and,  at  tho  Divinity  Hall  particularly,  he  stood  unrivalled  for  per^ 
Hpicuity  of  style,  logical  accuracy  of  thought,  taste  in  sacred  criticism,  and 
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■&  iliose  intelleotiiml  qualities  and  aooomplishments,  whidi,  in  after' life, 
oonapired  to  render  him  one  of  the  great  men  of  the  age  and  of  the  world. 

Soon  after  he  left  the  Univereitj,  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  was 
iliTited  to  become  assistant  and  successor  to  his  yenerable  father  in  the 
parish  of  Yester ;  but  having,  in  1744,  received  a  presentation  from  the  Barl 
of  Eglintoii  to  the  parish  of  Beith  in  the  West  of  Scotland,  he,  with  the 
uanimons  consent  of  the  people,  was  ordained  in  the  early  part  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  as  minister  of  that  populous  parish.  Here  he  laboured  with 
nnieh  acceptance,  receiving  many  tokens  of  public  and  private  regard,  and 
many  honourable  testimonies  to  his  distinguished  usefulness.  Not  long 
after  his  settlement,  he  was  married  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Robert 
Montgomery,  of  Craigbouse,  in  Ayrshire.  It  is  a  somewhat  singular  fact 
that,  previous  to  his  marriage,  he  addressed  an  intelligent  and  excellent 
young  lady  of  Edinburgh,  who  rejected  his  proposals ;  and  yet  not  only  a 
warm  friendship,  but  a  most  interesting  correspondence,  was  kept  up  between 
them,  till  the  close  of  his  life. 

Soon  after  his  settlement  at  Beith,  the  Pretender  to  the  British  throne 
landed  in  the  North  of  Scotland,  and  was  speedily  joined  by  a  devoted  band 
(yf  Highlanders,  who  espoused  his  cause ;  and  a  general  alarm  was  spread 
throughout  the  country.  The  famous  battle  of  Falkirk,  which  proved  so 
disastrous  to  the  Royal  army,  was  fought,  January  17,  1746 ;  and  among 
those  whose  curiosity  carried  them  to  witness  the  encounter  with  the  rebels 
on  that  occasion,  was  Mr.  Withcrspoon,  accompanied  by  a  youth  who  went 
in  (he  capacity  of  a  servant.  Unsuspicious  of  danger,  he  remained  in  a 
situation  in  which  he  was,  with  a  number  of  others,  made  a  prisoner.  After 
continuing  some  time  in  custody  elsewhere,  the  prisoners  were  confined  in 
the  castle  of  Donne,  then  in  possession  of  the  rebels.  Having  been  kept 
in  close  confinement  about  a  fortnight,  and  subjected  to  no  small  anxiety 
and  some  suffering,  he  at  length  succeeded  in  obtaining  his  release.  It  has 
been  supposed  by  some  that  his  nervous  system,  previously  enfeebled  by 
intense  study,  received  a  shock  from  the  confinement  occasioned  by  this 
curious  and  perhaps  rash  adventure,  from  which  it  did  not  soon,  if  ever, 
folly  recover. 

Mr.  Witherspoon's  first  appearance  as  an  author  was  in  the  year  1758,  in 
an  anonymous  publication,  entitled  '*  Ecclesiastical  Characteristics,  or  the 
Arcana  of  Church  Policy."  It  was  aimed  at  certain  principles  and  prac- 
tioea,  which  then  prevailed  extensively  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  by 
its  acknowledged  ability,  and  particularly  by  the  keenness  of  its  satire,  it 
produced  a  great  sensation,  and  acquired  immense  popularity.  Within  leas 
than  ten  years  after  it  was  first  published,  it  had  passed  to  a  fifth  edition. 
This  was  followed,  soon  after,  by  another  able  performance,  entitled,  a 
**  Serious  Apology '*  for  the  Characteristics,  in  which  he  avows  himself  the 
anihor  of  the  work  which  he  defends.  In  1756,  he  published  his  **  Essay 
on  Justification,"  which  has  always  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  Cai* 
Tiniatic  expositions  of  that  doctrine  in  any  language.  The  year  after  this, 
ho  published  his  *' Serious  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  effects  of  the 
Stage," — ^which  also  has  had  a  wide  and  enduring  popularity.  This  work 
kad  its  origin  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  John  Home,  a  clergyman  of  the  Ghnreh 
of  Scotland,  had  published  his  well  known  tragedy  of  Douglass,  wluoh  was 
Mftod  repeatedly  in  the  Edinburgh  Theatre,  where  a  number  of  the  author's 
dorioal  friends  attended.    An  ecclesiastical  procedure  in  reapooi  to  tho 
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resnlted  in  his  relinqniahment  of  tiie  sacred  oiioev  and  hk  deroting  M«mw¥. 
exolnsiyely  to  liienurj  pursuits. 

In  the  year  1757,  he  was  invited  by  the  people  of  Paialej  to  beooae  tht 
Pastor  of  the  Low  Church  in  that  town.  But  the  Preabjtery  of  Paislej, 
in  consideration  of  his  being  the  reputed  author  of  the  *'  ChaimoteriatMS," 
ffor  he  had  not  at  that  time  avowed  himself  the  author,)  refafled  leave  lo 
grant  even  a  call  to  be  made  to  him,  notwithstanding  the  unanimous  aid 
earnest  application  of  all  concerned.  The  matter,  however,  was  reSerrsli 
by  way  of  complaint,  to  the  Synod  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr ;  on  which  oeeir 
sion  he  made  a  most  masterly  speech,  (preserved  in  the  Americao  editifli 
of  his  works,)  in  which,  without  either  admitting  or  denying  thai  he  was  the 
author  of  the  work  complained  of,  he  managed  with  such  addreaa  aa  net 
merely  to  obtain  a  formal  acquittal,  but  to  place  his  oppoeers  in  an  exceed* 
ingly  awkward  and  undesirable  attitude.  The  Presbytery  that  had  aeeased 
him,  were  obliged  to  sustain  his  call,  to  install  him  as  Pastor  of  the  Chnrah 
to  which  he  had  been  invited,  and  to  receive  him  as  a  member  in  good  stand* 
ing«  with  their  own  Body ;  and  he  was  chosen  Moderator  of  the  Synod  of 
Glasgow  and  Ayr,  the  very  next  year  after  he  had  pleaded  his  eanae  bdne 
it.  After  having  retained  his  pastoral  charge  in  Beith  for  tweWe  jean,  he 
was  installed  at  Paislev,  Jannarv  16.  1757.  as  the  successor  of  the  Bev. 
Bobert  Finley«  who  was  translated  first  to  the  Xorth-west  pariah  in  Glat" 
gow,  and  subdtequently  to  the  Theological  chair  in  the  Univenilj  of  that 

CttT. 

During  the  period  of  his  ministry  in  Paisley,  besides  diachaiging  with 
great  fidelity  the  ordinary  duties  of  his  office,  he  preached  on  varions  pub- 
lic occasions,  and  several  of  tho^e  Discourses  were  printed.  In  the  eaily 
part  of  1762,  he  published  a  SeriDon.  entitled  '"  Seasonable  advice  toyoog 
persons,*' — ^which  subsequently  involved  him  in  no  small  diffienltj.  The 
IbllowKQg  account  of  the  a£Bur  is  from  a  communication  procured,  in  1835, 
bv  Dr.  Imvn,  fn>m  a  cenileman  in  Sovnland.  wh-j  in  earlv  life  aat  under 
Dr.  Withorspoon's  minLstrr.  ani  vho  had  access  to  the  best  sources  of  infior- 
nation  on  the  subject  on  which  he  writos : — 

'*0n  SatuTviav  oTcsin^.  iniiieviUulv  Trecedisr  tie  disi^nsatioB  oC  tht 
Lories  Su^^eT.  in  Februarv.  17f>:2.  a  few  vosiic  men  in  the  town  connected 
with  the  hifher  ranks,  were  en^'vir.i:  themselves  in  a  ccrvivial  Baaner, 
when,  asiidst  their  E:adnes«s  asi  tolly,  tiey  w^rt  through  snc^  rdigioni 
fonas  cf  a  f  rofane  cvleVraticfi  cf  iiAi  h^ly  or^£a=.-ce«  as  cansed  tke  iaka- 
bitants  of  the  town  to  xaahe  tie  eT<rt  tiai  hai  tak^A  plaw  tde  sdbjcct  ef 
pmenl  cvstiTersttka,  asi  to  dcr^rrir^e  tbc  rrc£aae  action  a  sock  Sacn- 
:t :  ani  I  v^U  rcaeacr^r  :iax  wi-^z  the  af^ir  was  erer  Bcntaoncd.  it 
ahnr^  in  $ti\>nc  t<ras  vi"  arii^-^resw^f  of  t^  riasTMaocs  and  widoed 
dcifd,  la  acv\^ria3>re  with  ti-e  pfSfrsI  {Mli=x  cf  ti*^  rMwm^^e  inhahitanli 
e/  the  town.  Dr.  W..  %  nun  of  h<vr  ^MliT:^!^  ani  aA^sasens  with  landahfc 
Mol  lor  the  izt^3>»»  of  roety.  is  aKc?  a  fcrsx^urii  ai^  ti<e  a&ir  k^  kap> 
fieMiL  |«edwhea  a  5<r»on  en  tihc  Arvm  cf  ^S^zjnen  sdtai^  in  tk  neat  ef 
ike  $<v<«fal/  in  wii»:  he  allnaM  ix  ^cxtec  terms  tiP  wkat  n^d  na  lately 
taken  i^aM^ :  ani  imlT  hebersnc  tke  :YCvr£s  i^iU  ha£  fnae  aie«ai.  ke  nab- 
VAtd  the  Senaen  whk  an  xatiMw^ery  aA£re»  t^-<  t^  T*aV5r«  wish  iti«ng 
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rfdered  by  the  jadges  defective  ;  and  he  was  sabjeoted  to  a  fine  or  expenses 
wbiob  brought  him  into  pecuniary  difficulties,  which  called  his  friends  to 
eome  under  engagements.  From  these  engagements  it  has  been  generally 
understood  his  sureties  were  not  relieved,  when  the  Doctor  left  Scotland  in 
1768 ;  and  the  impression  on  my  own  mind  was,  from  the  reports  I  heard 
in  early  life,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  friendly  interference  of  those  par< 
deolarly  interested  in  his  welfEire,  he  would  have  been  prevented  at  the  time 
from  leaving  the  country." 
I  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him,  in  1764,  by 
the  University  of  Aberdeen  ;  and  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  in  1786, 
by  Tide  Oollege. 

In  1764,  he  went  to  London  and  published  his  ''  Essays  on  important 
rahjects,"  &c.,  in  three  volumes.  These  volumes  were  composed  of  pieoesr 
which  bad  been  previously  published  in  Scotland,  with  the  exception  of  hia 
celebrated  Treatise  on  Regeneration,  which  appeared  now  for  the  first  time*. 
\  By  this  means,  he  became  more  extensively  known  as  a  theological  writer, 
and  his  fiune  reached  far  beyond  his  own  country.  Meanwhile,  he  was 
ei^aged  in  an  extensive  literary  correspondence,  both  at  home  and  abroad ; 
and  snob  was  his  reputation  that  he  was  invited  to  take  charge  of  a  congre- 
gation in  Dublin,  of  another  in  Rotterdam  in  Holland,  and  of  a  third  in 
Dundee  in  his  own  country ;  but  he  seems  unhesitatingly  to  have  declined 
dem  all.  He  made  a  brief  visit  to  Holland,  previous  to  his  coming  to 
America,  but  for  what  specific  object  does  not  appear. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  President  Finley,  in  1766,  the  College  of  New 
Jersey  chose  Dr.  Witherspoon  to  be  his  successor ;  and  the  letter  informing 
him  c^  his  appointment  was  enclosed  to  Richard  Stockton,  Esq.,  a  member 
of  the  Corporation  of  the  College,  then  in  England,  with  a  request  that  ho 
would  visit  him  in  Scotland,  and  deliver  it  in  person.  Dr.  Witherspoon, 
however,  owing,  as  has  been  said,  chiefly  to  the  reluctance  of  his  wife  i6 
leave  her  native  country,  at  first  declined  the  appointment ;  but,  as  she 
became  subsequently  reconciled  to  such  a  step,  and  other  circumstances  also 
seemed  favourable  to  it,  he  signified  his  willingness  to  accept  the  office,  provided 
the  invitation  should  be  renewed.  Accordingly,  the  Board  of  Trustees  pro- 
ceeded immediately  to  re-elect  him,  and,  in  notifying  him  of  the  appoint- 
ment, expressed  a  wish  that  he  would  enter  upon  his  office  at  the  earliest 
period  that  might  consist  with  bis  convenience. 

It  being  now  decided  that  he  should  cross  the  Atlantic,  he  was  called  to 
the  painful  office  of  taking  leave  of  his  pastoral  charge.  This  he  did  on  the 
16tb  of  April,  1768,  in  an  excellent  Farewell  Discourse,  which  was  pub- 
lished, first  in  pamphlet  form,  and  afterwards  as  part  of  a  volume.  It  was 
entitled  *'  Ministerial  fidelity  in  declaring  the  whole  counsel  of  Ood."  The 
volume  referred  to  was  published  at  Glasgow,  on  his  leaving  the  country,— 
partly  as  an  expression  of  regard  for  his  congregation  ;  and  another  was 
publkbedat  Edinburgh,  about  the  same  time,  entitled,  *' Practical  Discourses 
on  the  leading  truths  of  the  Gospel."  The  Discourses  in  the  latter  volume 
are  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  concise  system  of  Practical  Divinity. 

Dr.  Witherspoon,  having  made  all  the  arrangements  requisite  to  bis 

departure  from  the  country,   embarked  from   London,   with  his  family, 

about  the  20tb  of  May.    The  precise  date  of  his  arrival  in  Philadelphia 

doee  not  appear,  though  his  voyage  seems  to  have  been  a  somewhat  protraoted 

From  the  friends  of  the  College  in  Phfladelphia  he  received  a  most 
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eordial  welcome,  and,  after  haying  rested  there  tot  a  ahori  time,  he  wu 
escorted  to  Princeton,  where  he  was  met  with  every  demonatration  of  Toapeol 
and  kindness.  On  the  evening  of  his  arrival,  the  college  edifioe'waa  bril- 
liantly illuminated;  and  not  only  the  whole  village,  btit  the  adjacent  coun- 
try, and  even  the  Province  at  large,  shared  in  the  joy  of  the  oocauon*  To 
this  most  kind  and  gratifying  reception  the  Doctor  referred,  with  grett 
modesty,  and  in  a  most  appropriate  manner,  in  the  first  sermon  which  he 
preached  after  his  accession  to  the  Presidency. 

Dr.  Witherspoon  was  inaugurated  as  President  of  the  College,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Trustees,  called  specially  for  the  purpose,  on  the  17th  of 
August,  1768  ;  and,  either  at  that  meeting  or  that  which  was  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  Annual  Commencement  on  the  28th  of  the  following 
month,  (it  is  impossible  now  to  determine  which,)  he  delivered  an  Inangiual 
Address  in  Latin,  on  the  "Union  of  Piety  and  Science."  It  was  soon 
ascertained  that  the  highest  anticipatious  which  had  been  cheiiahed  in  res- 
pect to  his  influence  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  College  were  likely 
to  be  realized.  He  introduced,  at  once,  many  important  improvements  ia 
the  system  of  education,  and  gave  to  the  institution  a  more  vigorous  intel- 
lectual tone,  and  greatly  increased  its  reputation  abroad.  Particularly,  be 
introduced  the  method  of  teaching  by  lecture,  which  seems  previonidy  to 
have  been  unknown  to  our  American  Colleges  ;  and  he  actually  delivered 
Lectures  on  four  different  subjects  ; — namely,  Eloquence  and  Composition, 
Taste  and  Criticism ;  Moral  Philosophy  ;  Chronology  and  History ;  and 
Divinity.  Though  it  was  impossible  that  he  should  go  very  much  in  detail 
into  these  several  subjects,  yet  they  were  all  handled  in  a  luminous  and  able 
manner,  and  showed  at  once  the  versatility  and  the  industry  of  the  lecturer. 

Dr.  Witherspoon  rendered  most  important  service  to  the  Collie  by 
increasing  its  library  and  philosophical  apparatus,  and  introducing  the  study 
of  tho  Hebrew  and  French  languages.  When  he  came  from  Europe,  he 
brought  with  him  three  hundred  choice  volumes  as  a  donation  to  the  College; 
and  this  number  was  afterwards  considerably  increased,  by  his  influence 
with  his  friends  in  England  and  Scotland.  He  was  also  chiefly  instruments! 
in  obtaining  the  first  Orrery  constructed  by  the  celebrated  Bittenhouse,  ss 
well  as  a  tolerable  philosophical  apparatus  from  Great  Britain,  the  former 
of  which  was  greatly  injured,  the  latter  nearly  ruined,  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution.  In  1772,  a  teacher  of  Hebrew  was  appointed  in  the  College, 
but  he  seems  never  to  have  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  instruc- 
tion was  given  in  this  department  by  the  Doctor  himself.  A  teacher  of 
French  actually  was  employed,  though  it  was  left  at  the  option  of  the 
students  whether  or  not  to  avail  themselves  of  his  instruction.  Dr.  Wither- 
spoon was  himself  an  adept  in  French  as  well  as  Hebrew,  and  spoke  and 
wrote  the  former  with  almost  as  much  case  and  elegance  as  his  mother 
tongue. 

When  Dr.  Witherspoon  entered  on  his  office,  the  funds  of  the  College 
were  so  much  reduced  that  the  Trustees  could  not  immediately  fulfil  their 
pecuniary  engagements  to  him,  and  could  only  instruct  their  Treasurer  to 
answer  these  engagements  by  the  first  money  that  should  come  into  his 
hands.  In  this  exigency,  the  Doctor  made  a  journey  through  New  England, 
preaching  in  several  places,  particularly  in  most  of  the  churches  in  Boston, 
and  soliciting  private  benefactions  in  aid  of  the  College.  Not  less  than  a 
thousand  pounds  were  contribnted,  as  the  result  of  his  applioation.    A  iub- 
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■odplioii  was  opened^also  in  South  Carolin*  and  Vurgimay  and  some  olhar 
of  tiie  Colonies,  ohieflj  through  the  influence  of  Dr.  W.,  whioh  resulted  in 
a  yet  further  increase  of  the  college  funds.  In  consequence  of  this  favour- 
able change  in  the  financial  state  of  the  institution,  its  debts  were  aU  paid, 
and  a  small  surplus  remained  in  the  treasury.  As  the  President  had.  in 
the  mean  time,  accepted  the  Professorship  of  Divinity,  in  addition  to  his 
other  duties,  the  Trustees  added  fifty  pounds  to  his  salary,  making  it  then 
four  hundred.  As  it  was  thought  important  to  increase  the  number  of 
aetive  Professorships, — in  order  to  which  a  still  greater  increase  of  the 
College  funds  was  necessary,  the  Doctor  was  solicited  to  visit  some  of  the 
West  India  Islands,  to  ask  contributions ;  but,  after  ho  had  consented  to 
perform  the  mission,  he  was  providentially  prevented  from  undertaking  it. 
His  colleague,  the  Rev.  Charles  Beatty,  actually  went,  and  died  immediately 
after  reaching  Barbadoes,  and  before  he  had  had  opportunity  to  make  any 
eoUections.  It  was  in  connection  with  this  enterprise,  which  was  finally 
altogether  abandoned,  that  Dr.  Witherspoon  wrote  and  published,  in 
pamphlet  form,  **  An  Address  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica,  and  other  West 
India  Islands,  in  behalf  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey." 

Dr.  Witherspoon,  in  connection  with  his  duties  as  President,  discharged, 
with  great  fidelity  those  of  a  Christian  minister.  In  the  third  and  fourth 
years  of  his  administration,  a  remarkable  revival  of  religion  took  place 
among  his  pupils,  in  which  a  considerable  number,  who  subsequently  occupied 
high  places  in  both  Church  and  State,  were  supposed  to  have  a  share.  He 
sustained  the  office  of  Pastor  to  the  Church  and  Congregation  of  Princeton, 
daring  the  whole  period  of  his  Presidency, — preaching  to  them  regularly, 
twice  on  the  Sabbath,  and  performing  other  duties  incident  to  the  pastoral 
relation.  But,  at  the  time  when  he  seems  to  have  been  most  zealous  and 
abundant  in  his  pastoral  labours,  a  circumstance  occurred  which  seriously 
threatened  the  termination  of  both  his  ministry  and  his  life.  In  the  midst 
of  a  discourse  in  the  church  at  Princeton,  he  was  seized  with  an  affection  of 
the  brain,  which  obliged  him  to  come  to  a  sudden  pause ;  and,  supposing 
himself  able  to  leave  the  church,  he  opened  the  pulpit  door,  and  almost 
instantly  fell  helpless  into  the  pew  at  the  foot  of  the  pulpit  stairs,  in  which 
his  family  were  sitting.  He  was  but  little  injured  by  the  fall,  and  the 
violence  of  the  fit  which  occasioned  it  soon  subsided, — followed,  however, 
by  a  dizziness  which,  for  some  time,  produced  considerable  embarrassment  in 
public  speaking.  This  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  fit  of  the  kind 
(Dr.  Rush  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was  of  the  nature  of  apoplexy) 
that  he  experienced ;  though  it  would  seem  from  a  letter  addressed  by  him 
to  a  friend  in  Scotland,  that  he  was  afterwards  the  subject  of  several  similar 
attacks ;  which,  however,  were  probably  all  included  within  quite  a  limited 
period. 

The  17th  of  May,  1776,  was  appointed  by  Congress  to  be  observed  as  a 
day  of  Fasting,  with  reference  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  country. 
On  this  occasion.  Dr.  Witherspoon  preached  a  Sermon,  (afterwards  pub* 
lished  and  dedicated  to  John  Hancock,  President  of  Congress,)  entitled 
*'  The  dominion  of  Providence  over  the  passions  of  men."  This  Sermon 
went  fully  into  the  great  political  questions  of  the  day,  and  was  received  on 
this  side  the  water  with  the  highest  approbation  ;  but  it  gave  serious  offence 
to  bis  friends  in  Great  Britain,  and  an  edition  of  it  was  subsequently  pub- 
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lished  in  Glasgow,  aocompanied  by  notes,  in  wldeh  its  aiidior  WM  npe- 
sented  as  a  traitor  and  a  rebel. 

The  Provinoial  Congress  of  New  Jersey  met  a  few  days  after  tUa  senMo 
was  preached,  and  Dr.  Witberspoon  was  a  member ;  though  he  retained  kk 
oonneotion  with  it  only  eleven  days.  Daring  this  period,  howerer,  the 
important  measure  was  adopted  of  arresting,  and  putting  an  end  to  tke 
authority  of,  the  Royal  Gh>vernor  of  the  Colony, — ^William  Franklin.  On 
the  22d  of  June,  the  day  after  the  case  of  Gk>vemor  Franklin  bad  been 
disposed  of,  he  was  elected,  in  connection  with  five  others,  to  represent  the 
Colony  of  New  Jersey  in  the  Continental  Congress ; — ^with  inatmctions,  if 
it  should  be  deemed  expedient,  to  join  with  their  associates  in  declaring  the 
United  Colonies  independent.  For  this  responsible  place  he  was  eminsntlj 
qualified,  not  only  by  the  clearness  and  vigour  of  his  intelleoty  the  calmness 
of  his  judgment,  and  his  indomitable  strength  of  purpose,  but  by  so 
uncommon  familiarity  with  the  forms  of  public  business,  acquired  from  the 
position  which  he  had  held  as  a  leader  in  the  Church  Courts  in  his  native 
country. 

Immediately  after  his  new  appointment,  he  left  the  Provincial  Congrese; 
and,  having  made  the  necessary  preparation  for  leaving  Princeton,  repaired 
to  Philadelphia,  where  he  joined  the  General  Congress,  a  few  days  before 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  His  mind  had  been  previously  made  ap 
as  to  the  propriety  and  the  necessity  of  that  measure ;  and,  after  he  beoaaie 
a  member  of  the  Body,  he  replied  to  a  suggestion  that  there  might  be  dsn- 
ger  of  precipitancy  in  coming  to  so  important  a  result,  that,  in  his  judg- 
ment, the  country  was  not  only  ripe  for  the  measure,  but  in  danger  of 
becoming  rotten  for  the  want  of  it. 

Dr.  Witberspoon  represented  the  State  of  New  Jersey  in  the  Oenenl 
Congress,  for  six  years ;  that  is,  during  the  sessions  of  1776,  '77,  '78,  '79, 
'81,  and  '82.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1779,  he  resigned  his  place,  from  a 
conviction  of  his  inability  to  sustain  the  burden  of  expense  incident  to  hold- 
ing it,  as  well  as  from  a  desire  to  give  his  particular  attention  to  the  revival 
of  the  College.  He  was,  however,  at  the  expiration  of  a  year,  prevailed 
on  to  return  to  the  same  field  of  duty ;  influenced  no  doubt  chiefly  by  the 
critical  state  of  the  country,  and  the  urgent  solicitations  of  those  who  knew 
his  wisdom  in  'counsel,  and  his  energy  in  action.  It  would  be  impossible, 
within  the  space  allotted  to  this  sketch,  even  to  hint  at  the  numerous  impo^ 
tant  and  diversified  services  which  he  rendered  to  his  country,  during  this 
stormy  period.  He  had  great  influence  as  a  speaker,  but  he  reserved  it 
chiefly  for  great  occasions.  Notwithstanding  he  had  the  happiest  talent  at 
extemporaneous  debate,  all  his  more  important  speeches  were  maturely  con- 
sidered, and  carefully  written,  and  then  delivered  memoriter;  and  yet  in  a 
style  of  such  perfect  freedom,  that  no  one  would  have  suspected  that  he  had 
written  a  word.  Many  of  the  most  important  State  papers  of  the  day,  in 
relation  to  such  intricate  subjects  of  political  economy  as  the  emission  of 
paper  currency,  the  mode  of  supplying  the  army  by  commission,  &c.,  were 
from  his  pen ;  and  though  he  differed  on  some  points  from  some  of  his  illo^- 
trious  associates,  and  was  overruled  by  them,  it  has  been  remarked  that  he 
lived  to  see  his  own  views,  in  almost  every  particular,  justified  by  a  mature 
and  enlightened  public  sentiment.  He  was  a  leading  member  of  various 
important  committees,  and  many  of  the  prominent  measures  adopted  by 
Congress  are  understood  to  have  had  their  origin  with  him.    Neither  his 
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•parage  nor  kia  oonfidenoe  eter  fidter^  in  the  darkest  day ;  for  it  was  sus- 
tained net  onlj  by  a  naturally  heroic  spirit,  and  unwavering  Christian  int(^« 
nikjf  but  by  an  undoubting  conviction  of  the  rectitude  of  his  country's 
•Mse.  During  the  whole  period  in  which  he  was  occupied  in  civil  life,  he 
B0Ter  laid  aside  hb  ministerial  character,  but  always  appeared  in  every  rela- 
tion as  became  an  ambassador  of  Ood.  The  calls  for  the  observance  of 
Asys  of  Fasting  and  Prayer  were,  commonly,  if  not  always,  written  by  him. 
He  preached  also,  on  the  Sabbath,  whenever  opportunity  offered,  and 
always,  when,  for  a  short  period,  he  visited  his  family.  Nor  would  he  con- 
iOBt,  like  some  other  clerical  members  of  Congress,  to  change,  in  any  particu- 
lar,  the  dress  which  distinguished  his  order ;  wishing  not  only  to  remember, 
bat  to  make  others  remember,  that  he  was  a  *'  minister  of  God  "  in  a  sacred 
as  well  as  in  a  civil  sense. 

:  During  a  considerable  part  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  the  operations  of 
the  College  had  all  been  suspended ;  the  principal  edifice  had  been  made  a 
barrack,  alternately  for  each  of  the  contending  armies ;  the  library  and  phi- 
losophical apparatus  had  been  destroyed ;  and  the  funds  of  the  institution, 
which  had  always  been  scanty,  had  been  reduced,  by  the  depreciation  of 
paper  money,  to  a  mere  pittance.  In  these  circumstances,  the  Trustees  of 
ibe  College  resolved  to  send  a  commission  across  the  water,  to  solicit  dona- 
lions,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent ; — a  measure  which,  as 
ftbe  event  proved,  was  premature  and  ill-judged,  as  the  deep-rooted  preju- 
dice in  Great  Britain,  occasioned  by  our  national  revolt,  had  not  had  time 
to  subside.  Dr.  Witherspoon  and  the  Hon.  Joseph  Reed,  President  of 
Pennsylvania,  were  appointed  to  this  trust ;  and,  in  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber, 1783,  they  sailed  for  London  with  a  view  to  execute  it.  But,  on  their 
anival  in  England,  they  found  every  thing  adverse  to  the  object  of  their 
flrission.  Dr.  Franklin,  Mr.  Jay,  and  Mr.  Laurens,  who  had  served  with 
tbem  in  Congress,  and  who  were  then  in  Europe  in  a  public  capacity, 
■Irongly  discouraged  their  application,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  merely 
onpromising  but  undignified.  Many  of  Dr.  Witherspoon's  old  friends  were 
•till  living,  but  nearly  all  of  them  were  more  or  less  embarrassed  by  the 
flbange  of  relations  which  had  occurred  in  consequence  of  the  part  he  had 
taken  in  the  American  cause.  It  is  not  known  that  he  preached,  or  was 
iaYited  to  preach,  except  in  Paisley,  his  former  place  of  residence.  Having 
bocome  fully  satisfied  that  nothing  of  any  moment  was  to  be  done  for  his 
■lain  object,  and  probably  also  that  a  long  visit  was  scarcely  desirable  even 
to  his  friends,  he  resolved  on  a  speedy  return  to  America;  and,  after  a 
prosperous  voyage,  he  reached  this  country,  in  the  latter  part  of  August, 
or  the  early  part  of  September.  Though  he  received  a  small  amount  from 
•ome  few  individuals,  it  was  by  no  means  sufficient  to  cover  the  expense 
at  the  mission. 

In  the  autumn  of  1789,  Dr.  Witherspoon  was  called  to  a  severe  domes- 
tie  affliction  in  the  loss  of  the  wife  of  his  youth.  She  was  a  person  of  dis- 
tmguished  piety,  amiable  temper,  fine  social  and  domestic  habits,  and 
oadeared  to  all  who  had  the  privilege  of  her  acquaintance.  She  had  been 
Ibe  mother  of  ten  children,  all  of  whom  were  bom  in  Scotland:  only  five 
of  these,  however, — three  sons  and  two  daughters,  survived  to  accompany 
tbeir  parents  to  America.  His  son  JameSy  a  young  man  of  great  promise, 
waa  Aid  to  General  Nash  in  the  Revolution,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Qormantown.    His  son  John  was  settled  for  several  years  as  a  practitioner 
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of  medicdDe  at  St.  Stephens  Parish,  S.  C,  and  is  believed  to  hare  died  at  wm 
between  New  York  and  Charleston  in  the  summer  of  1795.  Hu  son  Dami^ 
who  graduated  with  distinguished  honour,  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen,  mw^ 
ried  the  widow  of  General  Nash,  and  was  successfully  engaged  for  seyeni 
years  in  the  practice  of  Law  at  Newbern,  N.  C.  The  danghtem  of  Dr. 
Witherspoon,  by  his  first  marriage,  were  Arma  and  Frances.  The  former 
was  married  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  Dr.  Witherspocm's 
successor  in  the  Presidency  of  the  College ;  the  latter,  to  Dr.  Ramsey,  the 
Historian  of  South  Carolina. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  he  was  mairied 
to  a  young  widow,  the  relict  of  a  Dr.  Dill  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  step- 
daughter of  the  Rev.  William  Marshall,  of  the  Associate  Chnroh.  The 
difference  of  age  between  him  and  his  second  wife  was  not  less  than  five  and 
forty  years.  By  this  marriage  he  had  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  died  in 
infancy,  and  the  other  was  married  to  the  Rev.  James  S.  Woods,  a  Presby- 
terian minister  of  Pennsylvania,  and  is  deceased. 

During  the  latter  part  of  Dr.  Witherspoon's  life,  he  suffered  mach  from 
pecuniary  embarrassment,  in  consequence  of  having  ventured  some  impru- 
dent speculations  in  Vermont  lands.  The  fact  that  he  was  unable  to  meet 
his  pecuniary  engagements  subjected  him,  for  a  time,  to  no  inconsiderable 
reproach  ;  though  there  was  never  the  slightest  ground  for  questioning  hb 
integrity.  Not  long  before  his  death,  there  was  a  rigid  examination  of  all 
his  accounts  in  connection  with  the  College,  of  which,  for  many  years,  hi 
had  been  almost  the  sole  financial  agent ;  and,  though  the  result  was  not, 
in  all  respects,  quite  satisfactory,  it  left  not  the  shadow  of  a  suspicion  upon 
his  good  name. 

After  his  return  from  Europe,  he  was  occupied  till  the  close  of  life,  in 
attending  to  the  concerns  of  the  College,  in  superintending  the  ctdtivation 
of  his  farm,  on  which  he  resided,  two  miles  from  Princeton,  and  in  endea- 
vouring to  adjust  his  secular  affairs  in  Vermont  and  other  places.  But,  iox 
some  time  previous  to  his  death,  he  was  utterly  deprived  of  his  vision.  His 
blindness  commenced  first  in  one  eye,  from  a  contusion  received  in  a  stom 
at  sea,  on  his  voyage  to  Britain  in  1784.  It  was  occasioned  in  the  other, 
some  six  or  seven  years  afterwards,  by  a  fall  from  a  horse,  when  travelling 
through  Vermont  in  search  of  lands  which  he  had  purchased  in  that  Stste^ 
His  voyage  to  Europe,  and  his  speculations  in  Vermont  lands,  may  be 
regarded  as,  in  several  respects,  the  two  most  unfortunate  enterprises  of  his 
life. 

But  even  after  he  was  thus  providentially  shut  out  from  the  light  of  day, 
the  activity  of  his  mind  still  continued,  and  his  labours,  in  some  depart- 
ments, suffered  little  abatement.  Particularly,  he  kept  up  an  extensive 
correspondence,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Scotland,  in  doing  which  he  pot 
in  requisition  an  amanuensis,  for  at  least  one  day  in  the  week.  He  was 
accustomed  also  to  preach  every  third  Sabbath ;  and,  on  the  preceding  Satur- 
day evening,  he  heard  the  sermon  read  which  he  had  selected  for  the  next 
day,  and  such  was  his  power  of  memory  that,  though  the  sermon  had  bees 
written  many  years  before,  he  could,  after  a  single  reading,  deliver  it, 
without  any  embarrassment,  and  with  little  or  no  variation  from  the  manu- 
script. 

His  descent  to  the  grave  was  comparatively  easy,  and  his  views  and  feel- 
ings  in  reference  to  the  approaching  change  were  truly  and  sublimely  Ghria- 
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kiMu  IlM.maUdy  wUoh  lenninAted  his  life  was  the  dropey.  He 
at  tlie  Anniial  Commencement  on  the  23d  of  Septemher,  1794,  with  his 
Qsaal  pToprietj  and  dignity,  and  on  the  15th  of  Novemher, — less  than  eight 
weeks  after,  dosed  bis  earthly  career.  He  was  very  little  confined  to  his 
bed,  and  retained  the  full  exercise  of  his  mental  faculties  to  the  last.  At 
the  time  of  his  death,  he  had  advanced  nine  months  and  ten  days  in  hb 
serenty^third  year.  His  Funeral  Sermon  was  preached  by  one  of  the  old- 
est Tmstees  of  the  College,  and  bis  particular  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rodgers 
of  New  York :  the  character  or  memoir  of  Dr.  Witherspoon,  which  appears 
in  connection  with  the  sermon,  was,  at  Dr.  Rodgers*  request,  supplied  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Stanhope  Smitb. 

Dr.  Witherspoon  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  ablest,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  Toluminous,  writers  of  his  time.  Beside  the  works  already  mentioned, 
he  published  a  large  number  of  Sermons,  Lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy, 
on  Eloquence,  on  Divinity,  on  Education,  Letters  on  Marriage,  an  Essay 
on  Money,  a  work  called  the  '*  Druid,''  in  a  succession  of  numbers,  various 
Speeches  in  Congress,  and  other  short  articles  having  a  bearing  on  the  state 
of  the  country,  &c.,  &o.  Some  of  these,  however,  were  not  published  till 
after  his  death.  The  only  complete  American  edition  of  his  works  was 
published  in  three  volumes,  octavo,  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1803,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Green.  An  edition  in  nine  volumes,  duo- 
decimo, was  published  in  Edinburgh,  in  1815. 

The  following  sketch  of  Dr.  Witherspoon's  character  is  extracted  from  an 
impuhlished  Memoir  of  that  eminent  man,  by  the  late  Rev.  Dc.  Ashbel 
Green,  who  was,  for  many  years,  on  terms  of  great  intimacy  with  him,  and 
had  every  advantage  for  estimating  him  correctly.  I  am  indebted  to  the 
Hon.  James  S.  Green  of  Princeton,  for  the  privilege  of  making  this  use  of 
his  venerable  father's  manuscript. 

**  In  person  Dr.  Witherspoon  was  of  the  middle  size.  He  was  fleshy,  with 
some  tendency  to  corpulence.  His  limbs  were  well  proportioned,  and  his  com- 
plexion was  fair.  His  eyes  were  strongly  indicative  of  intelligence.  His  eye- 
brows were  large,  hanging  down  the  ends  next  his  temples;— occasioned,  proba- 
bly, by  a  habit  he  had  contracted  of  pulling  them,  when  he  was  under  exdte- 
aunt.  Like  many  other  clergymen  in  our  country,  he  laid  aside  a  full  bottomed 
wig  at.the  commencement  of  our  national  independence;  and  thenceforward  wore 
his  own  natural  hair,  which  covered  the  whole  scalp,  and  at  its  lower  extremity 
was  confined  in  an  artificial  curl  or  buckle.  His  countenance  united  gravity 
with  benignity,  in  its  general  expression ;  and  this  made  the  change  in  its  aspect, 
when  he  frowned,  more  sensible  and  impressive.  The  features  of  his  face  pos- 
sessed much  of  what  painters  denominate  character;  and  of  course  he  was  a 
good  subject  for  the  pencil.  His  likeness  by  the  elder  Peale  is  striking.  His 
public  appearance  was  always  graceful  and  venerable,  and  in  promiscuous  com- 
pany he  had  more  of  the  quality  called  presence ,  than  any  other  individual  with 
whom  the  writer  has  ever  had  intercourse,  Washington  excepted.  His  dress  was 
becoming;  avoiding  equally  the  extremes  of  slovenliness  and  foppery.  In  the 
pulpit  he  always  wore  a  band,  and  when  he  preached  at  Princeton,  a  gown  like- 


**  It  is  believed  that  he  was  naturally  of  high  temper,  with  ardent  feelings  and 
strong  passions.  These,  however,  had,  in  an  eminent  degree,  been  subdued  by 
reason,  religion,  and  habitual  vigilance.  In  the  numerous  controversies  and  col- 
lisions of  party  in  which  he  was  engaged,  especially  in  the  earlier  part  of  his 
public  life,  his  antagonists  never  gained  an  advantage  against  him  by  provocation. 
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He  withstood  them  with  unemhAmssed  firmness,  uid  replied  to  them  with  delHh 
erstion,  sagacity,  and  consummate  address.  *  *  *  Against  a  knowit  enemy  it 
appeared  to  be  a  maxim  with  him  not  to  utter  any  thing  unfiiToiirfttle,  ankas  it 
was  plainly  and  imperiously  demanded  by  duty.  •  •  •  His  wit  was  mmr 
permitted  to  wound  or  embarrass  the  unoffending.  He  was  not  proAue  in  its  dm 
in  the  common  intercourse  of  society;  and  when  indulged  among  firiends,  iti 
object  was  to  enliven  convelrsation,  and  promote  innocent  hilarity.  Its  severity 
was  reserved  to  scourge  vice,  impertinence  or  arrogance,  whether  public  or  private. 
He  conscientiously  avoided  every  appearance  of  it  in  his  sermons. 

"  Dr.  Withcrspoon  was  more  a  man  of  genius  than  of  learning.  He  was  indeed 
a  scholar,  and  a  ripe  one ;  yet  many  have  exceeded  him  in  various  and  extensive 
erudition,  whom  he  greatly  excelled  in  native  powers  of  mind,  and  in  their  vigor- 
ous, efficient  and  useful  exercise.  His  reading  was  select  rather  than  general  and 
promiscuous.  *  •  *  What  he  had  read  he  had  well  digested,  and  had  formed 
a  system  of  opinions  for  himself  on  various  branches  of  knowledge.  •  •  * 
That  he  was  not  deficient  in  imagination  and  wit,  his  satirical  productions  fbmish 
unequivocal  evidence;  and  that  his  memory  was  prompt  and  tenacious,  was  mani- 
fest from  the  facility  with  which  he  committed  to  it  his  precomposed  sermons  and 
speeches,  and  the  confidence  with  which  he  could  rely  on  its  fidelity  to  enable  him 
to  deliver  what  he  had  committed,  with  accuracy  and  without  embarrassment, 
before  a  public  audience.  His  chief  mental  strength,  however,  lay  in  his  reason- 
ing faculty.  He  was  a  powerful  thinker.  When  he  took  hold  of  a  snlject,  he 
searched  it  to  the  bottom;  and,  in  discussing  it,  he  often  treated  it  both  analyti- 
cally and  synthetically.  •  •  •  His  sagacity  in  discerning  the  character  from 
indications  which  generally  pass  without  notice,  was  truly  wonderful.  It  wu 
difficult  for  any  individual,  though  previously  a  perfect  stranger,  to  practise  upon 
him  any  impositions.  It  was  also  surprising  to  observe  with  what  readiness  be 
could  see  through  a  complicated  and  perplexed  subject,  estimate  its  real  merits 
and  bearing,  disentangle  it,  and  present  it  in  its  true  aspect.  Prudenoe  wass 
marked  feature  of  his  mind  and  character.  He  spoke  and  acted  with  great  dis- 
cretion, and  readily  perceived  when  speech  or  silence,  action  or  forbearance,  was 
demanded  by  circumstances.  But  when  satisfied  that  an  object  was  both  proper 
and  feasible,  he  pursued  it  with  steady  but  cautious  perseverance. 

'*  In  a  notice  of  Dr.  Withcrspoon  that  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Christian 
Instructer  of  October,  1829,  the  following  statement  appears  in  respeet  to  his 
Christian  character: — '  His  personal  religion  is  well  known.  Few  men  were  ever 
more  anxious  to  walk  close  with  God,  and  by  a  solid,  righteous  and  pious  life, 
to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel.  Beside  the  daily  devotions  of  the  closet 
and  the  family,  he  regularly  set  apart  with  his  household  the  last  day  of  every 
year  for  fasting,  humiliation,  and  prayer,  lie  was  also  in  the  practice  of  spend- 
ing days  in  secret  exercises  of  this  kind,  as  occasions  required.' 

**  Dr.  Withcrspoon *s  Theology  was  Calvinistic,  according  to  the  system  of 
Calvin  himself,  subject  only  to  the  modification  which  it  has  received  in  the 
standards  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Between  him  and  Calvin,  indeed,  there 
was,  in  talents  and  improvements,  no  inconsiderable  resemblance.  Both  were 
men  of  great  intellectual  powers,  both  eminent  divines,  both  distinguished  heads 
of  literary  institutions,  both  erudite  civilians,  and  both  keen  satirists.  Dr. 
Withcrspoon  certainly  possessed  a  peculiar  talent  for  presenting  the  Calvinistic 
doctrines  in  a  popular  form,  and  in  a  manner  the  least  offensive  to  those  who 
do  not  hold  them;  while  he  maintained  them  firmly  in  their  substance.  He  was 
heard  to  say  that  the  British  critics  who  reviewed  his  works  before  he  left  Scot- 
land, treated  him  with  quite  as  much  candour  and  respect  as  he  had  any  right  to 
look  for  from  men  whose  religious  sentiments  so  widely  differed  from  his  own. 

**  Dr.  Withcrspoon  was  among  the  very  few  memoriter  preachers,  whose  man- 
ner is  free  from  all  indications  that  they  are  repeating  what  they  have  learned  by 
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btart.  Time  was  absoliiteljr  noihiiig  of  such  an  ^ppearanoe  in  his  cUliy«i;f  • 
This  was  doubtless  in  part  owing  to  the  simplioity  of  his  language,  and  to  the 
ft^t  that  he  did  frequently  intermingle  extemporary  remarks,  iUuStratire  of 
vhat  he  had  precomposed,  or  with  a  view  to  give  it  enforcement.  He  also  made 
use  of  an  expedient  calculated  to  &your  the  appearance  of  unpremeditated 
address — ^it  was  this: — ^never  to  repeat  from  memory  any  considerable  portion  of 
Scripture,  however  perfectly  reccdlected,  but  to  open  the  Bible  and  read  it  from 
the  sacred  text.  He  earnestly  recommended  this  to  tMmoriter  preachers,  as 
calculated  to  increase  the  impression  of  the  passages  quoted,  as  well  as  to  break 
the  monotony  of  delivery.  His  own  manner  of  doing  it  much  resembled  that  of 
an  eloquent  lawyer,  when  quoting  his  authorities.  *  *  *  *  His  aotion  in 
speaking  never  exceeded  a  graceful  motion  of  his  right  hand,  and  the  inclination 
of  his  body  forward,  when  much  in  earnest.  His  greatest  defect  in  public 
:ing  was  the  lowness  of  his  voice  when  he  began.  For,  although  his  voice 
remarkably  articulate,  the  distant  part  of  a  large  audience  could  not  hear  it 
distinctly,  for  a  few  sentences  at  first;  afterwards,  if  profound  silence  was  pre- 
served, all  that  he  said  was  easily  audible  by  every  attentive  hearer.  He  affirmed 
that  the  nature  of  his  voice  required  this  gradual  increase  of  its  volume,  to  pre- 
Tent  its  fkiling  altogether.  Yet,  take  his  pulpit  addresses  as  a  whole,  there  was 
in  them  not  only  the  recommendation  of  good  sense  and  powerful  reasoning, 
but  a  gracefulness,  an  earnestness,  a  warmth  of  affection  and  solemnity  of  man- 
ner, especially  toward  and  at  their  close,  such  as  were  calculated  to  produce  the 
very  best  effects  of  sacred  oratory.  Accordingly,  his  popularity  as  a  preacher 
was  great.  The  knowledge  that  he  was  to  conduct  a  public  service  usually  filled 
the  largest  churches  in  our  cities  and  populous  towns,  and  he  never  failed  to  com- 
mand the  profound  attention  of  his  audience.  •  •  •  i»  His  public  prayers 
were  admirable;  plain  in  language,  correct,  methodical,  abounding  in  a  choice 
selection  of  scriptural  phrases,  and  uttered  vrith  the  appearance  of  deep  devo- 
tional feeling.  When  offered  on  special  occasions,  their  appropriateness  was 
singularly  excellent.  His  manner  of  introducing  and  administering  the  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper  surpassed  any  other  performance  of  that  sacred  ser- 
vice which  the  writer  has  ever  witnessed. 

'*  As  President  of  a  College,  it  is  believed  that  no  one  ever  heard  him  utter 
a  word  in  derogation  of  the  merit  of  his  predecessors.  He  lauded  every  thing  in 
their  arrangements,  which  he  thought  excellent.  He  made  no  violent  or  ostenta- 
tious changes;  but  introduced  his  improvements  as  silently  and  imperceptibly  as 
was  practicable.  They  mainly  consisted  in  rendering  the  college  course  better 
ad^>ted  to  qualify  his  pupils  for  active  life,  than  it  had  been  previously  to  his 
accession  to  the  Presidency;  and  in  this  be  was  unquestionably  and  highly  suc- 
cessful. He  inculcated  on  the  youth  committed  to  his  care,  that  transgressions 
directly  contravening  our  duty  to  Qod,  were  always  to  be  regarded  as  of  the 
most  aggravated  kind;  and,  next  to  this,  he  placed  deliberate  offences  against  the 
authority  of  the  College.  These  were  in  all  cases  to  receive  the  severest  discip- 
line; while  juvenile  indiscretions,  though  not  to  be  regarded  as  entirely  innocent, 
were  to  be  treated  with  great  lenity.  A  sacred  regard  to  truth,  in  an  offender 
under  discipline,  was  ever  to  be  viewed  as  no  inconsiderable  mitigation  of  a  delin- 
quency. His  ofiScial  life  was  of  considerably  greater  duration  than  that  of  his 
five  predecessors,  taken  in  the  aggregate — their  whole  term  of  incumbency  was 
less  than  eighteen  years;  his  was  more  than  six  and  twenty. 

"  Dr.  Witherspoon,  although  habitually  a  student,  and  much  given  to  pro- 
found thought,  was  nevertheless  far  from  being  a  recluse.  He  greatly  enjoyed 
social  intercourse,  and  might  justly  be  denominated  a  companionable  man. 
That  presence  which  has  been  mentioned,  as  attending  him  in  formal  company, 
or  in  intercourse  with  strangers,  seemed,  in  a  great  measure  to  leave  him,  when 
among  his  friends  and  intimate  acquaintance.     With  them  he  engaged  in  free 
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oonvenation,  permitting  it  to  take  its  natural  oonrse,  and  promptly  oontribnting 
his  part  to  keep  it  up;  yet  never  engroesing  it,  but  allowing  to  othen  their  proper 
share.  He  abounded  in  anecdote,  and  had  a  felicitous  talent  in  giving  it  the  fall 
ibroe  of  intended  application.  •  •  •  •  The  young  as  well  as  the  old  lored 
his  society;  and  when  the  company  consisted  exclusively,  or  chiefly^  of  the  former 
class,  it  was  his  delight  to  impart  such  information  or  instruction  as  he  thou^t 
might  be  useftil  to  them;  and  this  he  did  in  a  manner  the  most  happUy  adapted 
to  give  impression  to  what  he  uttered,  and  to  fix  it  in  the  memory.  There  was 
more  of  his  Scotch  dialect  in  his  common  conversation  than  in  his  publie  speak- 
ing— ^in  both  it  was  very  perceptible,  yet  not  extreme  in  either,  nor  to  his  friends 
unpleasant. 

*'  Dr.  Witherspoon  professed  to  be  fond  of  agricultural  occupations.  In  the 
management  of  his  Tusculum  farm,  howeyer,  it  is  believed,  he  did  not  exod. 
Of  scientific  farmers  he  once  said,  jocosely,  that  they  could  generally  assign  vefy 
good  and  plausible  reasons  why  their  experiments  did  not  succeed.  He  not 
improbably  belonged  to  this  class  himsdf.  But  in  horticulture  he  was  aoocesi- 
fiil.  He  had  practised  it  in  Scotland;  and  few  better  kitchen  gardens  than  his  at 
Princeton  were  any  where  to  be  seen.  Walking  in  this  garden  on  a  certain 
occasion  with  a  lady  of  his  acquaintance,  she  said  to  him, — '*  Why,  Doctor,  I 
see  no  flowers  in  your  garden."  *'  No,  Madam,"  was  the  reply, — **  no  flowers 
in  my  garden,  nor  in  my  discourses  either." 

"  He  was  fond  of  horseback  exercise,  and  till  he  was  blind,  used  it,  in  good 
weather,  as  a  daily  habit.  Often,  while  a  member  of  Congress,  he  preferred  to 
make  his  journey  to  Philadelphia  on  horseback,  rather  than  by  stage.  Indeed* 
the  writer  does  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  him,  while  his  eyesight  con- 
tinued, in  a  vehicle  of  any  kind.  He  accounted  himself  a  good  horseman,  but, 
on  a  certain  occasion,  was  reported  to  have  remarked  that,  in  Scotland,  it  would 
have  been  considered  as  a  great  indecorum  to  put  a  horse  on  a  gallop;  that  be 
never  did  it  there,  nor  in  America,  except  on  one  occasion,  and  that  was  after 
Congress,  on  the  approach  of  the  British  army  to  Philadelphia,  had  adjourned 
to  Lancaster,  and  he,  with  other  members,  was  fearful  of  being  overtaken  by  the 
enemy's  cavalry — a  case  of  necessity  surely,  for  which,  even  in  Scotland,  a  dis- 
pensation might  have  been  granted  him. 

"  He  was  very  punctual  in  the  observance  of  all  appointments,  and  very  intole- 
rant of  those  who  were  not.  A  man  in  his  neighbourhood  had  made  with  him 
an  engagement  to  meet  him  on  some  business  at  a  certain  place,  on  a  day  and 
hour  that  were  specified.  He,  as  usual,  was  punctual  to  his  engagement — ^the 
other  man  did  not  attend  at  all.  They  shortly  after  met  by  accident,  when  it 
was  found  that  the  delinquent  individual  could  assign  no  sufficient  reason  for  his 
neglect,  but  said, — '*  I  will  positively  meet  you,  Doctor,  on  such  a  day  and 
hour,"  naming  them.  "  No  Sir,  you  will  not," — was  the  reply — "  I  must  change 
my  mind  greatly,  if  I  ever  make  with  you  another  appointment,  while  I  live.*' 
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THOMAS  READ,  D.  D  * 

1768—1828. 

Thomas  Rsad  was  born  in  March,  1746,  in  the  then  Proi;ince  of  Mary- 
land, but  within  the  present  limits  of  Chester  County,  Pa.  His  parents, 
John  and  Eleanor  Read,  emigrated  from  Ireland  to  this  country,  sereral 
years  before  his  birth.  His  father  was  a  substantial  yeoman  in  the  old 
Country,  and  a  landholder  and  prosperous  farmer  in  this ;  and  the  children, — 
six  in  number,  were  trained  up  under  a  strongly  religious  influence,  while 
they  enjoyed  some  of  the  best  opportunities  which  the  country  afforded  for 
the  culture  of  their  minds.  One  of  the  brothers  studied  medicine,  settled 
as  a  practitioner  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  rising  rapidly  to  eminenoe,  when 
he  was  swept  off,  in  1793,  by  the  yellow  fever.  .  Two  others  migrated,  soon 
after  the  Revolution,  to  the  Western  part  of  Pennsylvania,  where  they 
have  left  large  and  highly  respectable  families. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  was  educated  at  the  old  Academy  of  Philadel- 
phia, since  merged  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, — then  under  the 
Presidency  of  Dr.  Francis  Alison.  After  graduating,  in  the  year  1764,  he 
commenced  his  career  in  life  as  a  Tutor  in  the  Classical  Academy  of  New- 
ark, but  a  few  miles  from  the  place  of  his  birth.  That  institution, — the 
most  distinguished  in  the  State,  continued  an  object  of  great  interest  with 
him  till  the  close  of  life.  He  was  early  chosen  its  President,  and  held  the 
office  ever  afterwards.  The  cause  of  Christian  education  was  always  near 
hb  heart,  and  he  laboured  for  it  almost  as  earnestly  as  if  he  had  had'  no 
other  vocation. 

In  1768,  having  received  license  to  preach,  ho  commenced  officiating  as  a 
supply  for  a  small  congregation,  at  a  place  called  Drawycr's  Creek,  in  Del- 
aware. In  1772,  he  received  from  them  a  unanimous  call,  and  was  regu- 
larly installed  by  the  Presbytery  as  their  Pastor.  He  found  them  a  small 
and  feeble  band;  worshipping  in  a  log-house  in  the  midst  of  the  wilder- 
ness ;  but  within  about  six  years  after  his  installation,  they  had  erected  a 
capacious  brick  building,  and  ultimately  became  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
congregations  in  the  State.  During  the  many  years  that  his  connection 
with  this  congregation  continued,  he  laboured  zealously  through  the  week 
as  a  missionary,  taking  a  circuit  of  from  thirty  to  forty  miles ;  and  these 
labours  were  attended  often  with  manifest  tokens  of  the  Divine  favour.  He 
had  several  invitations,  during  this  period,  to  settle  over  congregations  that 
would  have  been  considered  in  every  respect  more  desirable  ;  but  his  strong 
attachment  to  his  people  led  him  to  decline  them  all,  until,  in  the  year 
1798,  he  received  a  call  from  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  Wilming- 
ton, De.,  which  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  accept.  He  accordingly  did  accept 
it,  and  removed  thither  the  same  year. 

In  the  year  1796,  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the 
College  of  New  Jersey. 

As  he  entered  his  new  field  of  labour,  he  quickly  found  that  it  was  the 
scene  of  great  disorder.  Political  disputes  were  conducted  with  extreme 
rancour,  and  embittered  much  of  the  intercourse  of  society.     On  one  ocoa- 
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rion,  not  long  after  his  settlement,  a  mob  assembled  around  tbe  chnrcb  door, 
daring  the  hour  of  service,  and  with  the  sound  of  dram  and  fife,  and  otiier 
tumaltnous  demonstrations,  succeeded  in  interrupting  the  public  vorship. 
He  paused  in  the  midst  of  his  sermon,  left  the  pulpit,  walked  oat  of  the 
house  alone,  and  by  the  calm  and  solemn  dignity  of  his  appearance,  joined 
to  a  kind  and  Christian  expostulation,  he  succeeded  in  effectually  disperaing 
the  riotous  assemblage.  Some  of  the  individuals  concerned  in  this  disgrace- 
ful affur,  afterwards  became  his  devoted  friends. 

In  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  he  showed  himself  an  earnest,  actifi 
patriot.  Early  in  1776,  he  and  forty  or  fifty  others, — ^his  neighbours  and 
parishioners,  fitted  themselves  out,  shouldered  their  muskets,  and  marched 
to  Philadelphia.  Had  they  arrived  a  few  days  earlier,  their  services  would 
have  been  gladly  accepted ;  but  the  success  which  had  attended  the  Ameii- 
can  arms  at  Trenton  and  Princeton,  rendered  it  unnecessary  that  they  should 
be  enrolled. 

On  the  25th  of  August,  1777,  the  British  army  disembarked  at  Elk 
Ferry.  General  Washington  was  encamped  near  Stanton,  about  six  miles 
below  Wilmington,  and  nearly  equidistant  from  the  point  of  disembarkation 
of  the  British,  and  Chads  Ford,  where  the  battle  was  subsequently  fought, 
on  the  10th  of  September,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  camp.  A 
smart  skirmish  at  Couch's  Bridge,  between  the  outposts,  and  within  foar 
miles  of  Washington's  encampment,  gave  the  first  intimalion  of  the  dan- 
gerous proximity  of  the  enemy.  To  give  battle  in  such  a  position^  with  oar 
raw  troops  against  disciplined  veterans,  would  prove  ruinous — to  retreat  by 
the  high  road,  with  a  well  appointed  and  regular  army  hanging  on  the  reir, 
might  prove  more  disastrous  than  a  pitched  battle.  Every  preparation  wm 
instantly  made  for  departure ;  but  how  to  retreat  was  the  great  qnesttOD, 
and  it  demanded  a  speedy  solution.  The  geographical  knowledge  of  the 
immediate  neighbours  did  not  extend  much  beyond  the  limits  of  the  contig- 
uous farms,  and  the  roads  to  the  nearest  markets ;  and  no  information  that 
could  be  relied  upon  could  be  obtained.  Between  eleven  and  twelve  o^clock 
at  night,  a  council  of  war  was  called ;  and,  while  the  greatest  anxiety  pre- 
vailed. Col.  Duff,  a  gallant  officer,  then  acting  as  one  of  Washington's  staff, 
entered  the  room,  and  exclaimed  instantly, — **I  know  the  man  that  ctn 
extricate  us."  **  Mount  and  bring  him  without  a  moment's  delay,"  was  the 
order ;  and  immediately  the  Colonel  was  on  his  way  to  execute  it.  After 
travelling  about  five  miles,  he  arrived  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Read,  at  twelve 
o'clock  at  night,  roused  him  from  his  bed,  and  in  ten  minutes  his  horse  was 
at  the  door,  and  he  in  the  saddle,  and  both  under  whip  and  spur  for  the 
camp.  In  half  an  hour,  they  had  gone  over  the  whole  distance,  notwith- 
standing an  exceedingly  bad  road, — and  Mr.  Head  was  introduced  to  Wash- 
ington in  his  tent.  He  mapped  out  for  the  General,  within  a  small  space, 
the  whole  adjacent  country,  with  all  the  cross  and  by-roads  accurately 
marked ;  and  by  this  means  the  General  effected  a  safe  retreat  to  the  Bran- 
dywine.  The  above  incident  is  related  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Read 
himself. 

Dr.  Read  resigned  his  pastoral  charge  in  the  year  1817, — the  church  hav- 
ing greatly  increased  in  both  numbers  and  moral  influence  under  his  minis- 
try. After  this,  he  preached,  by  request,  as  often  as  his  health  permitted, 
to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Wilmington,  which  had  long  been  with- 
out a  Pastor.     In  the  year  1821,  his  right  hip  was  partially  dislocated  by 
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a  &11,  and  he  nerer  afterwardB  fully  recoTered  the  use  of  it.    He  died  in 
great  peaoe,  June  14,  1828. 

Before  he  waa  yet  of  age,  he  married  in  Philadelphia  a  very  aooom- 

Ilished  lady, — the  daughter  of  an  English  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Stan- 
ly. She  died  in  1781,  after  having  become  the  mother  of  six  children, — 
iSkree  sons  and  three  daughters.  He  was  married  a  second  time  in  1788, 
io  Mary,  daughter  of  Alexander  Stuart,  of  Bohemia  Manor,  in  the  State 
of  Maryland.  By  this  marriage  he  had  five  children, — two  sons  and  three 
daughters.  The  second  son  by  the  first  marriage  was  a  physician,  and  died 
ill  the  prime  of  life.  The  eldest  by  the  second  marriage  commenced  the 
practice  of  Law  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  but  died  unexpectedly  a  short  time 
after.  The  other  sons  were  farmers.  Dr.  Bead  left  a  widow  who  died  as 
she  had  lived,  a  model  of  Christian  character,  on  the  11th  of  December, 
1945,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  her  age. 

FROM  THE  HON.  KEN  SET  JOHNS, 

CHANCELLOR  or  DELAWARE. 

Newoabtle,  February  26,  1852. 

Dear  Sir:  I  regret  to  say  that  my  recollections  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Read,  formerly 
Pastor  of  the  Church  at  Wilmington,  a^e  not  such  as  to  enable  me  to  express 
any  opinion  of  my  oton,  as  to  what  he  was  in  his  various  public  relations.  When 
he  occasionally  supplied  the  pulpit  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Newcastle,  he 
was  generally  the  guest  of  my  father,  and  was  always  highly  esteemed  and 
beloved  by  the  whole  family.  I  have  always  understood  that  he  was  a  learned 
theologian,  an  instructive  and  useful  preacher,  and  an  affectionate,  zealous  and 
fiuthful  pastor.  His  personal  appearance  I  remember — it  was  such  as  was  well 
calculated  to  leave  an  impression — ^like  one  of  old,  he  stood  above  his  fellows. 
His  manners  at  once  dignified  and  affectionate;  his  countenance  expressive  of 
intelligence  and  benevolence;  his  head  covered  with  the  wig  of  olden  time,  so 
becoming  the  aged, — altogether  presented  to  your  view  the  venerable  minister. 

Regretting  that  my  recollections  of  him  are  so  meagre,  and  so  little  to  your 
purpose, 

I  am  respectfully  and  sincerely  yours, 

KEN  SET  JOHNS. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JAMES  LATTA. 

Parkesburg,  Pa.,  April  22, 1861. 

Hy  dear  Sir :  It  was  not  very  long  that  I  was  in  the  ministry  before  the  death 
of  Dr.  Read;  but  I  had  still  some  opportunities  of  knowing  him,  and  my  recol- 
lections and  impressions,  such  as  they  are,  I  am  very  willing  to  communicate  to 
you. 

Dr.  Read  was  a  man  of  commanding  appearance,  of  remarkably  dignified 
manners,  and  altogether  clerical  in  his  deportment.  He  was  a  fine  example  of 
hospitality.  His  brethren  were  always  most  cordially  welcomed  to  his  house, 
and  he  never  failed  to  make  himself  highly  agreeable  to  them.  Toung  minis- 
ttra  particularly  received  from  him  very  special  attention,  and  he  seemed  to 
delight  in  proffering  them  his  counsel  and  aid  in  every  way  in  his  power.  As  a 
preacher,  he  was  plain,  instructive  and  impressive — his  object  evidently  was  not 
to  gain  popular  applause,  but  to  win  souls  to  Christ; — not  to  please  the  fkncy, 
but  to  enlighten  the  understanding,  and  improve  the  heart  and  life.  And  his 
every  day  deportment  was  a  fine  illustration  of  the  truths  which  he  preached — 
his  example  and  his  instructions  both  pointed  in  the  same  direction.   , 
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Daring  the  ministrj  of  Dr.  Betd,  tliav  mn  serenl  divrdMi  m  Ad  Nn 
tie  Presbytery  withoat  a  pastor.  Orer  these  he  exerased  a  wmj  vateliM  md 
tender  care.  He  frequently  Tisited  tbemy  administered  to  them  the  m^amam  ef 
the  Supper,  hapiixed  their  children,  and  encouraged  and  assisted  their  napset* 
ive  Sessions  in  the  exercise  of  discipline.  These  chordieB  repnaad  grevt  coaft- 
dence  in  him,  and  looked  up  to  him  with  a  sort  of  filial  intensst  and  *^H^r* 
And  his  own  church,  though  they  regarded  him  with  great  esteem  and  mw- 
enoe,  and  placed  a  Tery  high  estimato  upon  his  labours,  boih  in  pnhlie  and  pri- 
Tate,  yet  consented  cheerfully  that  other  less  &Toured  dinrchea  in  the  r^gioa 
should  share  with  them,  to  some  extent,  the  benefit  of  his  senrioes.  I  wS 
only  add  that  Dr.  Read  was  greatly  respected  throughout  the  region  in  whidi 
he  liTed,  and  the  few  who  still  remembtf  him  are  ready  to  bear  a  gratefid  tes- 
timony to  his  substantial  and  enduring  worth. 

Yours  Tery  respectfully  and  afiectionatdy, 

JAKES  LATTA. 


-♦♦- 


JOHN  WOODHULL,  D.  D.* 

1768—1824. 

John  Woodhull  was  bom  in  Suffolk  County,  L.  L,  Januaiy  26, 1744. 
His  &ther  was  John  Woodhull, — a  man  of  great  respectability  and  iniii- 
ence  in  the  part  of  the  country  where  he  liTed ;  and  his  mother  was  Elin- 
beth  Smith,  daughter  of  William  Smith,  of  St.  Gfeorge's  Manor,  L.  I.  The 
Woodhull  family  emigrated  from  Great  Britain  to  Long  Island,  at  an  earlj 
period,  and  are  descended  from  illustrious  ancestors  through  a  long  line 
which  is  traced  back  to  the  Norman  conquest. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  was  fitted  for  College  in  a  grammar  school, 
under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Caleb  Smith, — his  maternal  uncle,  minister  at 
Newark  Mountains,  (now  Orange  0  N.  J.  In  the  year  1762,  he  entered 
the  Freshman  class  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  At  the  age  of  aboat 
sixteen,  just  as  he  was  commenciDg  his  preparation  for  College,  his  miod 
was  directed  with  some  degree  of  earnestness  to  the  subject  of  religion ; 
but  it  was  not  till  a  powerful  revival  occurred  in  College,  while  he  was  an 
undergraduate,  that  he  believed  himself  the  subject  of  a  spiritual  renova- 
Uon.  His  exercises  then,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  are  represented  as 
having  been  of  a  strongly  marked,  even  extraordinary,  character ;  and  when 
he  went  to  converse  with  President  Finlev  with  reference  to  m^lnng  %  pub- 
lic profession  of  bis  faith,  the  President  is  said  to  have  regarded  his  ease 
with  uncommon  interest,  as  furnishing  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  power 
of  the  Gospel. 

He  graduated  in  1766,  and  almost  immediately  after  proceeded  to  Fagg's 
Blanor,  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  his  theological  studies  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Rev.  John  Blair.  Here  he  continued  till  the  summer  of  1768, 
when  he  was  licensed,  (August  10th, )  by  the  Presbytery  of  Neweastle,  to 
preach  the  Gospel.  He  commenced  his  career  as  a  preacher  with  much 
more  than  usual  popularity ;  and  on  one  occasion  about  ^ty  people  became 
hopefioLlly  pious,  in  consequence  of  hearing  him  preach  at  a  priTate  hooae. 

•  MB.  tnm  Mb  na»  Mmr.  6. 8.  WMihalL— nudM^  Hfat. 
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Mm  MOB  VMeived  sevefml  calls  to  seUle  in  (lie  miabtrj ;  bat  tlie  one  whioli 
lie  foil  it  Um  duty  to  ae^ppt  waa  from  the  Leacock  Congregation,  Lancaater 
4}muity,  Pa.     Here  lie  was  ordained  and  installed  on  the  Ist  of  August, 

ino. 

In  1779,  the  large  and  respectable  Congregation  of  Freehold,  N.  J.  hav- 
ing become  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  William  Tennent, — Mr.  Wood- 
kdl  vras  called  to  be  his  sncoessor.  He  accepted  the  call,  and  in  due  time 
wns  installed  over  his  new  charge.  This  connection  was  terminated  only  by 
Us  death. 

In  1780,  he  was  elected  a  Trustee  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  and, 
during  a  few  of  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  was  the  oldest  member  of  the 
Board. 

In  1798,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from 
Tale  College. 

Dr.  WoodhuU,  for  many  years,  in  connection  with  the  duties  of  the  min* 
istry,  conducted  a  grammar-school,  near  his  residence,  which  produced  many 
excellent  scholars,  some  of  whom  have  since  risen  to  distinction.  He  was 
also,  for  a  long  time,  in  the  habit  of  superintending  the  studies  of  young 
men  in  their  immediate  preparation  for  the  ministry ;  but,  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  in  which  he  took  a  deep 
interest,  he  declined  all  service  of  this  sort. 

Dr.  WoodhuU  enjoyed  vigorous  health,  and  continued  his  labours  without 
interruption  till  near  the  close  of  life*  He  died  suddenly  at  Freehold, 
November  22,  1824,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  bis  age. 

In  1772,  he  was  married  to  Sarah  Spafford  of  Philadelphia, — a  step- 
daughter of  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Tennent.  She  was  a  lady  of  great  excellence, 
and  well  fitted  for  the  station  she  occupied.  They  lived  together  more  than 
half  a  century.  They  had  six  children, — three  of  whom  were  in  the  libe- 
ral professions. 

Dr.  WoodhuU  published  a  Sermon  in  the  New  Jersey  Preacher,  in  1813. 

In  the  winter  of  1818-19,  while  I  was  yet  a  student  at  Princeton,  though 
Ucensed  to  preach,  I  went,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Miller,  to  Freehold,  to 
pass  a  Sabbath  with  Dr.  WoodhuU.  It  was  my  first  acquaintance  with  him, 
and  a  letter  from  Dr.  Miller  was  my  introduction.  I  reached  his  hospita- 
ble but  rather  humble  dwelling,  on  Saturday  evening.  He  and  his  wife 
gave  me  a  cordial  welcome,  and  I  soon  found  that  I  was  to  be  amply 
rewarded  for  my  journey.  The  house  which  he  occupied,  stood,  I  think,  in 
an  open  field  ;  and  he  quickly  told  me  that  it  was  on  or  near  the  spot  on 
which  was  fought  the  famous  battle  of  Monmouth.  It  was  the  house  in 
which  WiUiam  Tennent  h^  lived  before  him.  and  where  Whitefield  had 
often  been  a  guest ;  and  I  remember  his  saying  that  when  something  of 
which  he  was  speaking  occurred,  **  Whitefield  sat  there,  and  Tennent  sat 
there."  His  reminiscences  of  the  olden  time,  and  espeoiaUy  of  the  events 
of  the  Revolution,  seemed  inexhaustible ;  and  what  rendered  them  the  more 
interesting  was,  that  he  scarcely  spoke  of  any  thing  of  which  he  was  not 
himself  a  sharer  or  a  witness. 

I  remember  an  interesting  circuniistance  that  he  related  to  me  in  connec-^ 
lion  with  his  own  personal  history.  He  stated  that,  after  he  went  to  Fagg^s- 
Manor  to  study  Theology  with  Mr.  Blair,  he  was  strongly  urged  by  some- 
fions  yoang  men  f^m  New  England,  who  had  been  nia  daasmatee  in  Oel- 
kge,  to  come  and  study  witk  ihem  under  the  diieelion  of  theeelelmtedSr. 
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Bellamy.  So  argent  were  they  in  their  reqaeet,  that  he  hfd  eoneluded  to 
make  the  change,  provided  it  should  meet  the  approbation  of  his  &ther.  He 
aoeordinglj  went  home,  obtained  his  father's  consent,  and  made  all  his 
arrangements  to  set  out  on  a  particular  day  for  Bethlem, — the  residence 
of  Dr.  Bellamy.  When  the  morning  of  the  day  came,  he  awoke,  as  he  sup- 
posed, in  his  usual  health,  but,  on  attempting  to  dress  himself,  found  that  he 
was  80  ill  tbat  he  could  only  £idl  back  into  his  bed.  It  was  the  eomnMnoe- 
ment  of  a  severe  and  protracted  illness,  which  prevented  him  from  fulillr 
ing  his  purpose  to  go  to  New  England.  When  he  recovered,  he  retoned 
and  finished  his  preparatory  studies  under  Mr.  Blair.  He  considered  this 
circumstance  as  having  given,  in  a  great  degree,  the  complexion  to  his  sob- 
sequent  life. 

He  told  me  that  he  had  the  story  of  Tennent's  trance  from  his  own  lipe. 
While  he  was  an  undergraduate  at  Princeton  College,  he  said  that  a  rebel- 
lion occurred  among  the  students,  and  as  it  was  thought  desirable  that  there 
should  be  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  in  reference  to  it,  he  was  sent  out  to 
Monmouth  to  request  Mr.  Tennent*s  attendance.  They  started  together 
just  at  evenmg  to  come  to  Princeton  ;  and,  shortly  after  they  set  out,  Dr. 
Woodhull  said  that  he  ventured  to  say  to  Mr.  Tennent,  that  he  had  heard 
that  he  had  at  some  time  been  the  subject  of  a  remarkable  trance,  and,  if 
he  did  not  object,  he  should  be  much  gratified,  if  he  would  give  him  some 
account  of  it.  Mr.  Tennent  paused,  and  said  that  it  was  a  subject  on  which 
he  was  always  reluctant  to  speak ;  but  still  he  was  willing  to  state  to  bin 
some  of  the  particulars.  He  then  went  on  and  told  the  story  at  length; 
but  it  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  record  it  here,  as  it  will  be  found  in  s 
letter  from  Dr.  Woodhull,  in  connection  with  the  notice  of  Mr.  Tennent,  in 
this  work. 

I  attended  church  on  the  Sabbath  with  Dr.  Woodhull,  and  stood  over  the 
spot  where  Tennent's  remains  rest.  The  old  gentleman  seemed  as  much 
awake  to  all  the  hallowed  associations  of  the  place,  as  I  was,  who  had  never 
been  there  before.  My  visit  was  altogether  one  of  great  interest,  and  on 
various  accounts,  never  to  be  forgotten. 

One  of  Dr.  Woodhuirs  sons,  George  Spafford^  entered  the  ministry.  He 
was  born  at  Leacock,  Pa.,  on  the  31st  of  March,  1773.  Having  received 
the  elements  of  his  classical  education  under  the  instruction  of  his  £ather, 
he  entered  the  Junior  class  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  the  autumn  of 
1788,  and  graduated  in  1790.  After  studying  Law  two  years,  and  Medi- 
cine one  year,  he  became  hopefully  pious,  and  immediately  after  resolved  to 
enter  the  ministry.  He  commenced  the  study  of  Theology  under  the  direc- 
tion of  his  father,  in  the  summer  of  1794,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  the 
Gk)spel  on  the  14th  of  November,  1797.  On  the  6th  of  June,  1798,  he 
was  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  installed  Pastor  of  the  Church 
at  Cranberry,  N.  J.  In  the  spring  of  1820,  he  reoeived  a  call  to  take  the 
pastoral  charge  of  the  Church  in  Princeton,  and  having  accepted  it,  was 
installed  on  the  5th  of  July  of  that  year.  Here  he  remained  twelve  years, 
and  had  an  uncommonly  successful  ministry.  In  1832,  he  resigned  his 
charge,  and  shortly  after  aooepted  a  call  from  Middletown  Point,  N.  J., 
where  he  spent  the  last  two  years  of  his  life.  He  died  of  scarlet  fever  on 
the  25Ch  of  December,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  thirty- 
sevealh  of  his  MiBiatry.  He  was  eminently  blameless  and  ezemplary  in  Us 
UIi^-vmmbUiF  pMMMfol  and  krapy  in  l>i»  death* 


JOHN  WOODHULt.  0^ 


FROM  THE  REV.  JOHN  McDOWELL,  D.  D. 

Pbiladxlfhia,  Jane  10, 1862. 

Dear  Sir  :  My  acquaintance  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Woodhull  commenced  in 
the  spring  of  1802,  when  I  began  my  course  of  theological  studies  under  hifi 
direction.  From  that  time  I  resided  in  his  family  for  two  years,  and  had  an 
opportunity  of  knowing  him  intimately  in  his  private  as  well  as  his  public  rela- 
tions. After  I  entered  the  ministry,  I  had  often  the  priTilege  of  meeting  him, 
and  our  intimacy  continued  unabat^  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

Dr.  Woodhull  had  the  advantage  of  most  men  in  his  personal  appearance.  He 
had  a  fine,  tall,  well  proportioned  frame,  and  his  motions  were  easy  and  graoe- 
tdi.  His  countenance  "Was  expressive  of  vigour  and  intelligence,  as  well  as  hon- 
eBty  and  strength  of  purpose.  His  manners  were  free  and  agreeable,  but  never 
laddng  in  dignity.  He  had  fine  powers  of  conversation,  and  could  accommodate 
himself  with  great  facility  to  any  circle  into  which  he  might  be  thrown.  Yon 
could  not  have  been  in  his  company,  without  feeling  that  you  were  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  well  bred  gentleman  of  the  old  school. 

As  a  theologian,  Dr.  Woodhull  was  thoroughly  Calvinistic.  I  do  not  think  be 
was  very  extensively  read  in  Theology^-ccrtainly  his  library  was  very  limited; 
and  yet  he  seemed  to  understand  well  the  doctrines  and  the  relations  of  his  own 
system.  As  a  teacher,  he  moved  pretty  much  in  the  beaten  track,  and  had  a 
set  of  written  questions  Arom  which  he  rarely  departed  in  the  examination  of  his 
students.  Still,  his  remarks  were  always  sensible  and  weighty,  and  were  rather 
indicative  of  a  naturally  vigorous  mind,  than  of  a  habit  of  close  application.  He 
generally  had  with  him  theological  students,  and  among  them  were  some  who 
have  since  attained  to  eminence  in  their  profession. 

As  a  preacher,  Dr.  Woodhull  was  popular  and  useful,  but  it  may  reasonably  . 
be  doubted  whether  he  ever  came  up  to  the  full  measure  of  popularity  or  useful- 
ness of  which  he  was  capable.  He  preached  without  very  mature  preparation, 
and  there  was  less  variety  in  his  sermons  than  could  have  been  desired;  but 
there  was  always  method,  and  appropriate  scriptural  illustration;  while  his  style 
of  elocution  was  fi*ee  and  attractive.  The  probability  is  that  if  he  had  been  a  more 
laborious  student,  his  preaching  would  have  commanded  more  attention,  at  least 
from  the  more  intelligent  part  of  the  community;  and  yet  his  sermons  were 
never  otherwise  than  highly  respectable. 

Dr.  Woodhull  was  distinguished  for  his  skill  and  tact  in  ecclesiastical  bodies. 
Here  he  exercised  great  influence,  and  his  judgment  was  always  highly  respected. 
Indeed,  his  general  influence  in  the  Church,  and  in  society  at  large,  was  exceeded 
by  that  of  few  of  his  contemporaries.  He  had  a  weight  of  personal  character 
that  made  him  felt  wherever  he  was  known. 

He  retained  his  vigour  in  an  uncommon  degree  to  old  age.  I  remember  hear- 
ing him  deliver  an  Address,  when  he  had  reached  fourscore,  before  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  Society.  I  heard  some  person  sitting  near  me  remark,  as  the  Doctor 
was  about  to  speak,  that  he  wondered  they  should  have  brought  forward  such 
an  old  man  to  speak  on  such  an  occasion ;  but  I  heard  the  same  person  say,  at 
the  close  of  the  meeting,  that  the  old  man  had  proved  to  be  the  very  best  speaker 
of  the  day.  He  really  put  forth  uncommon  energy  on  the  occasion,  and  acquit- 
ted himself  with  great  credit. 

Dr.  Woodhull  was  not  more  remarkable  for  any  thing  than  a  habit  of  pune- 
tuality.  He  made  it  a  matter  of  conscience  to  fulfil  every  engagement,  even  in 
respect  to  the  least  important  concerns,  and  at  the  time  appointed.  It  was  this 
habit  undoubtedly  that  formed  a  material  element  of  his  usefulness,  and  helped 
to  give  a  complexion  to  his  character. 

With  muxAk  rsspeet,  yoBit, 

JOHN  MePOWBLL. 
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HEZEKIAH  BALCH,  D.  D  * 

1769—1810. 

HszsKiAH  Balch  was  born  of  pious  parents  in  Harford  Gooitj,  Hd., 
in  the  year  1741.  While  he  was  jet  a  child,  his  father  removed  his  familj 
to  an  elevated  and  salubrious  tract  of  country  in  Mecklenburg  County, 
N.  C;  and  it  was  here  that  the  subject  of  this  sketch  passed  most  of  his 
early  years. 

In  1758,  he  was  admitted  as  a  student  of  the  College  of  New  Jeriey,  at 
the  recommendation  of  the  Rev.  John  Rodgers,  (afterwards  Dr.  Rodgers  of 
New  York,)  and  was  graduated  there  in  1762.  For  a  considerable  time 
after  his  graduation,  he  was  engaged  in  teaching  a  school  in  Fauquier 
County,  Va.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Newcastle 
between  the  meetings  of  Synod  in  1768  and  1769.  Soon  afterwards  we  find 
him  labouring  as  a  missionary  within  the  bounds  of  the  Presbytery  of  Hano- 
ver, then  reaching  from  the  Potomac  indefinitely  towards  the  Pacific.  For 
the  increase  of  his  usefulness,  this  Presbytery  ordained  him  as  an  evangelist, 
on  the  8th  of  March,  1770.  The  Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  at 
their  next  sessions,  constituted  him  and  six  other  ordained  ministers,  the 
Presbytery  of  Orange. 

It  was  during  his  ministrations  in  North  Carolina  that  Mr.  Balch  first 
made  his  acquaintance  with  the  young  lady  who  became  his  wife.  Her 
name  was  Hanuah  Lewis.  She  was  a  person  of  fine  intellect  and  great 
personal  attractions,  but  was,  in  after  life,  occasionally  under  some  degree 
of  mental  derangement,  which  proved  a  great  trial  to  her  husband,  and  a 
serious  embarrassment  in  the  training  of  their  younger  children.  They  had 
six  children, — ^four  sons  and  two  daughters.  The  eldest  daughter  became  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Robert  Henderson.  After  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Balch, — about  the  year  1808, — he  was  married  to  Ann  Lucky,  a  native 
of  Pennsylvania,  who  removed  to  Tennessee  in  1795  or  1790,  and  who  was 
also  a  lady  of  excellent  character.  Her  father  was  Robert  Lucky,  a  native 
of  New  York.  She  died  in  Jonesborough,  in  1835,  aged  seventy-two, 
having  had  no  children. 

Mr.  Balch  felt  encouraged  to  bestow  a  portion  of  his  labours  on  some  of 
the  destitute  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  and  with  a  view  to  this,  obtained  a 
dismission  from  Orange  Presbytery  to  join  that  of  Donegal,  between  the 
meetings  of  Synod  in  1774  and  1775.  For  about  one  year  he  supplied  the 
Presbyterians  in  the  village  of  York.  After  his  return  to  the  Presbytery 
of  Hanover,  which  had  ordained  him,  he  received  more  frequent  notices  of 
the  growing  demands  for  ministerial  services  among  the  numerous  Presby- 
terian settlers  in  the  part  of  North  Carolina,  West  of  the  Allegany  moun- 
tains. Having  made  no  small  proof  of  his  ministry,  from  1769  to  1784,  on 
the  Atlantio  slope  near  their  Eastern  side,  and  being  urged  by  the  leal 
nd  enterprise  of  the  Gospel  pioneer  to  present  himself  where  most  needed, 
fte  fcrmed  his  determination  to  cross  the  mountains,  and  cast  in  his  lot  with 

people  of  God  in  the  West. 

aev.  Dr.  <Mki.^Vboto*8  Sketdiet  of  N.  0. 
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It  was  not  much  before  the  date  of  the  oharter  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Abiogdon  in  1785, — the  first  on  the  Western  waters,  within  what  is  now 
Tennessee, — in  which  his  name  appears  with  those  of  two  other  petitionen 
and  original  members,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Samuel  Doak  and  Charles  Cum* 
mings — that  he  removed  with  his  family  into  the  vast  Western  wilderness ; 
where  there  roamed  at  large,  in  untamed  ferocity,  the  Cherokee  Indians,—* 
furious  with  jealousy  of  the  white  population,  that  wore  then  rapidly  taking 
poesession  of  their  favourite  hunting  grounds.  Here  Mr.  Baloh,  by  reason  of. 
his  age  and  experience,  was  called  to  take  part  in  organizing  churches.  Among 
these  was  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Greenville,  of  which,  ere  long,' 
he  became  the  pastor ;  and  it  grew  under  his  ministrations  to  be  the  largest 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Holston  and  Tennessee.  His  most  frequent  exchanges 
of  labour,  as  well  as  his  most  intimate  cousultatious  at  this  period,  were  witk 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Doak,  who  had  settled  somewhat  earlier  at  Salem  Church, 
Washington  County ;  where  he  had  opened  a  private  classical  school,  which 
was  the  germ  of  one  of  the  most  important  institutions  that  Have  been  estab* 
lished  in  the  South  West. 

It  was  mainly  through  the  combined  influence  of  these  two  brethren,  that 
Dr.  Watts'  Version  of  the  Psalms  was  introduced,  instead  of  the  former 
one  by  Bouse,  into  use  in  the  churches  in  that  region.  The  measure  had 
to  encounter  violent  opposition,  and  was  not  a  little  prejudiced  by  the  indis^ 
creet  zeal  of  some  of  its  advocates.  Mr.  Balch  preached  a  Sermon  on  the 
subject,  at  the  opening  of  the  Presbytery  of  Abingdon,  in  October,  17S6, 
which  produced  a  great  effect  at  the  time,  and  which  was  published  seven 
years  afterwards,  under  the  title — ^'Gospel  Liberty  in  singing  the  praises  of 
God,  stated,  illustrated,  and  urged.**  This  sermon,  with  other  concurrent 
means  that  were  used,  wrought  a  gradual  change  in  public  opinion,  until 
the  object  which  the  Sermon  contemplated  was  finally  accomplbhed. 

There  was  one  procedure  in  which  Mr.  Balch  and  Mr.  Doak  were  asso* 
ciated,  after  their  removal  to  Tennessee,  which  was  at  once  too  remarkable 
and  too  characteristic  to  be  omitted.  By  reason  of  very  high  waters  keeping 
their  brethren  of  the  Presbytery  away  from  them  at  the  time  and  place  of 
one  of  their  fall  sessions,  they  found  themselves  alone,  except  some  few 
elders.  The  meeting  was  specially  important,  as  the  Presbytery  had  expected 
to  license  a  candidate,  whose  trials  had  almost  been  gone  through,  and 
whose  labours  were  impatiently  called  for  by  deplorable  destitutions.  After 
waiting  in  vain  for  absent  brethren,  they  united  with  the  ciders  present  in 
prayer  for  Divine  direction ;  and  when  they  had  held  a  free  and  satisfactory 
consultation,  they  opened  and  constituted  as  a  Presbytery;  finished  the 
remaining  trials  of  the  candidate  ;  licensed  him  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and 
appointed  his  labours  for  the  next  six  months,  or  in  other  words,  till  the 
next  stated  sessions  of  Presbytery.  They  made  a  faithful  record  of 
their  proceedings,  and  pledged  themselves  to  each  other,  under  consent  and 
order  of  Presbytery,  to  attend  together  the  next  meeting  of  Synod  ;  (for  it 
was  before  the  formation  of  the  General  Assembly  ;)  submit  their  Records 
for  reyiew  ;  meet  any  censure  for  irregularity  ;  and  state  what  they  believed 
were  the  justifiable  reasons  of  their  procedure.  A  journey  of  six  hundred 
miles  on  horseback  brought  them  to  Philadelphia,  seasonably  for  the 
meeting  of  Synod.  When  the  Committee,  charged  with  the  review  of  their 
Records,  were  called  upon  to  report,  the  speaker  and  his  fellow  re^v«««t 
were  thrown  into  such  a  convulsive  and  half  suppressed  tvUtt^  ai ' 
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Tflr.if  -  '-^  "^^^^  vagrancy  of  their  brethren  io  the  backwoods,  that  thcj 
ImU.  ^:*■br^e^•~  compose  tbeniii«lves  safficiently  to  make  an  annonnoeraent  of 
At  irrcra^A'^tj.  But  though  the  ABsembly  were  at  first  prepared  to  con- 
^iiiDr  £be  pixvc-dure,  yet,  upon  hearing  Mr.  Balch's  fall  and  paihetie  explana- 
tion. Um'J  ^^^  perfectly  satisfied,  and  dismissed  the  matter  with  the  most 
kinn^T  spirit,  and  without  a  disapproving  word. 

]ir,  Hdch  identified  himself  with  the  political  troubles  growing  out  of  the 
IHrmatton  of  the  State  of  Franklin.  In  consequence  of  this,  he  fell  into  a 
AM)tiv>vorsT  with  the  Rev.  William  Graham  of  Virginia,  who  addressed  a 
]i4«^r  to  him  through  the  press,  which  was  made  the  ground  of  an  ecclesi- 
aMMl  process  against  the  writer  before  the  Old  Synod ;  and  when  the  Gkn- 
^^  A5sombly  was  formed,  the  cause  fell  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Synod 
4i  \  irginia. 

About  the  year  1793,  Mr.  Baloh  had  conceived,  matured,  and  communi- 
x>atod  to  some  of  his  friends,  the  plan  of  Greenville  College.  When  the 
Territorial  Legislature  met  in  1794,  he  applied  for  a  Charter,  and  the  grant- 
iii^  of  it — by  which  also  he  was  constituted  President  and  ex-officio  a  Tms- 
t^»^ — was  the  first  act  of  that  Body ;  and  he  was  allowed  to  have  a  plat  of 
j^round  for  the  College  near  his  own  dwelling.  When  a  copy  of  the  Charter 
was  delivered  to  Mr.  B.,  an  influential  member  of  the  Assembly  said  to  him — 
'*  Now,  Sir,  you  will  have  to  travel  and  collect  funds  to  put  the  College  in 
operation,  as  George  Whitcfield  did  for  his  Orphan  House."  ]\Ir.  Balch 
replied  that  he  had  indulged  no  other  expectation. 

The  next  year,  (1795,)  ho  visited  Now  England  to  collect  funds  for  the 
now  institution ;  and  in  that  visit  may  be  said  to  have  originated  a  theo- 
logical controversy  which  gave  a  somewhat  polemical  character  to  his  whole 
future  life.  The  full  history  of  that  controversy  is  to  be  gathered  only 
from  the  Records  of  the  different  Ecclesiastical  Bodies  in  which  it  was  car- 
ried on  ;  but  some  of  the  most  prominent  facts  in  connection  with  it  will  be 
found  in  the  subjoined  communication  from  the  venerable  Dr.  Coffin,  whose 
testimony  will  not  be  impaired,  in  the  view  of  any  body  who  knew  him,  by 
the  fact  that  he  is  understood  to  have  sympathized  somewhat  with  Mr. 
Balch  in  his  theological  speculations.  As  his  account,  however,  terminates 
with  Mr.  B.*s  being  acquitted  with  an  admonition  from  the  General  Assem- 
bly in  1798,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  that  this  was  by  no  means  the 
termination  of  the  controversy.  Previous  to  his  trial  before  the  Assem- 
bly, a  civil  suit  had  been  instituted  with  a  view  to  dispossess  him  and  his 
adherents  of  the  meeting  house ;  and  while  this  was  pending,  it  was 
attempted  to  eject  him  from  the  pulpit  by  force.  In  the  midst  of  a  most 
tumultuous  scene  that  occurred  the  Sabbath  after  his  return  from  the 
Assembly,  he  retired  with  a  large  part  of  his  congregation  to  a  wide  spread- 
ing tree,  a  short  distance  from  the  church,  and  there  read  the  papers  relating 
to  his  trial  and  acquittal  by  the  Assembly.  He  subsequently  performed 
Divine  service  there  for  several  months  ;  and  such  was  his  attachment  to 
the  spot  that  he  intimated  a  wish  to  be  buried  there,  provided  it  could  be 
done  without  impropriety.  Though  his  congregation  was  now  divided  into 
two,  the  greater  part  remained  with  him,  and,  us  might  have  been  expected, 
regarded  both  him  and  his  theological  system  with  increased  favour.  The 
daoision  of  the  law-suit  restored  the  meeting  house  to  him  and  his  congre- 
gftUon,  as  the  ascertained  majority, — and  in  due  time  they  resumed  their 

mahvio  it. 


In  October  following  his  trial  before  the  Assembly,  several  charges  were 
biougbt  against  biiii,  before  the  Synod  of  the  Carolinas,  by  a  reference 
from  the  Union  Presbytery, — the  most  grave  of  which  was  that  he  had 
acted  with  duplicity  in  making  certain  statements  after  his  return  from  the 
General  Assembly  that  were  inconsistent  with  what  he  had  said  before  that 
Body.  Most  of  the  charges  were  pronounced  onsostained,  but  the  one  just 
mentioned  was  considered  as  proved,  in  consequence  of  which  Mr.  B.  was 
suspended  from  his  office  as  a  minister,  until  the  Presbytery  of  Union,  to 
which  he  belonged,  having  become  satisfied  of  his  penitence,  should  see  fit 
to  restore  him.  At  the  same  time  the  sentence  of  suspension  from  the 
office  of  elder  and  from  the  Communion  of  the  Church  was  pronounced 
upon  four  of  the  elders  who  had  appeared  against  Mr.  Balch,  <*for  the 
impropriety  and  irregularity  of  their  course."  Both  parties  expressed  their 
submission  to  the  judgment  of  Synod,  and  received  a  suitable  admonition 
from  the  Moderator. 

In  1800,  Mr.  Balch  and  several  others,  were  constituted,  by  their  own 
request,  a  New  Presbytery,  by  the  name  of  Greenville  Presbytery.  The 
same  year  he  preferred  a  charge  before  the  Synod  against  the  Presbytery  of 
Abingdon  for  having  ordained  his  successor  in  the  Mount  Bethel  Church, 
before  they  had  settled  their  pecuniary  accounts  with  himself,  and  for  hav- 
ing ordained  a  man  of  questionable  orthodoxy. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Williams 
College  in  1806. 

When  the  Rev.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Charles  Coffin  took  up  his  permanent  resi- 
dence in  Tennessee,  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1805,  he  became 
associated  with  Dr.  Balch  in  the  labours  of  both  the  pulpit  and  the  Col- 
lege. Dr.  B.  continued  to  labour  in  both  relations  as  much  and  as  long  as 
he  was  able,  though  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  his  life,  his  increasing 
infirmities  rendered  him  incapable  of  severe  or  continuous  exertion.  He 
died  after  a  brief  but  most  distressing  illness  in  Aprile,  1810. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  one  of  Dr.  Balch's  daughters  was  mar- 
ried to  the  Rev.  Robert  Henderson.  She  died,  in  her  twenty-fifth  year,  on 
the  lltb  of  March,  1795;  and,  according  to  the  account  of  her  last  hours, 
written  ^y  her  husband  and  published  in  the  New- York  Missionary  Maga- 
sine  of  1802,  there  has  rarely  been  exhibited  a  more  strongly  marked 
scene  cf  Christian  triumph.  Her  father,  who  arrived  just  in  time  to  see 
her  die,  i^sked  her  several  questions  designed  to  bring  out  the  state  of  her 
mind  in  regard  to  his  favourite  doctrine  of  ** unconditional  submission  ;*'  and 
he  expressed  himself  perfectly  satisfied  with  her  answers. 

It  is  now  (1857)  several  years  since  the  last  of  Dr.  Balch  *s  children 
:deceased.  Several  of  his. grandchildren  entered  the  ministry,  but  not  till 
some  time  after  his  death.  His  adopted  son,  the  nephew  and  foster-child 
of  his  second  wife, — Seth  J.  W.  Lucky,  was  graduated  at  Greenville  Col- 
lege ;  has  been,  for  several  years,  on  the  Bench  in  Tennessee,  first  as  a  Cir- 
cuit Judge,  and  now  as  a  Chancellor,  and  is  not  only  an  exemplary  and 
influential  member,  but  an  active  and  useful  elder,  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Jonesboro*.  It  was  in  his  house  that  the  second  Mrs.  Balch 
spent  her  last  years. 
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FBOM  THE  REV.  CHARLES  COFFIN,  D.  D. 

FKMIDXirT  or  6RKXNTI£LE  COLLXQB. 

Grxshb  Couhtt,  Tenn.,  Marcb  SO,  1860. 

Rey.  and  dear  Brother:  I  have  been  casting  aboat  me  finr  some  time  to  see  if 
I  could  not  find  some  person  more  competent  to  do  Justice  to  the  character  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Hezekiah  Balch  than  myself;  but  time  has  made  such  desolating 
work  with  his  contemporaries  that  I  am  almost  ready  to  say  that  I  am  the  only 
•one  left  to  testify  concerning  him.  I  have,  therefore,  determined  to  make  an 
effort  to  comply  with  your  request;  though,  in  doing  so,  I  feel  bound  to  say  that 
I  am  quite  aware  that  I  am  undertaking  a  task  of  no  small  delicacy.  Dr.  Baleh, 
more  than  almost  any  other  man  of  his  day,  was  inyoWed  in  controveray;  and 
was  called  to  answer  for  alleged  theological  errors  at  each  of  the  several  Churdi 
Courts  to  which  he  was  amenable.  His  most  vigorous  opposers  were  undoubt- 
edly conscientious  and  excellent  men,  and  I  would  not  even  seem  to  cast  a  shade 
upon  their  memories.  But  it  is  no  reflection  upon  either  him  or  them  to  admit 
that  both  were  fallible,  and  that  doubtless  must  appear  in  what  I  shall  feel  obl^ed 
to  say  in  performing  the  service  you  have  allotted  to  me.  I  cherish  Dr.  Batch's 
memory  with  affectionate  veneration,  and  am  glad  that  you  propose  to  make  him 
the  subject  of  an  enduring  record.  I  knew  him  most  intimately,  havii^  lived 
several  years  under  his  roof,  and  my  family  with  me  the  latter  and  laxger  part 
of  the  time. 

My  first  sight  of  this  interesting  man  was  in  the  summer  of  1795,  in  the  town 
of  Newburyport,  my  native  place,  where  I  was  then  engaged  in  the  study  of 
Theology.  The  South  Western  Territory  had  recently  been  organized.  At  his 
suggestion,  the  charter  of  Greenville  College  had  been  granted  by  its  first  legis- 
lative Act,  but  without  any  provision  of  funds  to  enable  him,  as  the  President,  to 
make  it  useful.  After  a  successful  visit  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  to  procure  dona- 
tions and  endowments,  he  passed  through  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  as  hx 
as  Portland  in  Maine;  and  I  afterwards  found  that  both  the  President  and 
Board  of  Trustees  were  well  satisfied  with  the  amount  that  was  obtained.  I 
heard  him  preach  twice  in  different  churches,  and  enjoyed  his  conversation  at 
my  father's  house.  His  personal  appearance  was  prepossessing, — with  a  dark 
coloured,  lustrous,  commanding  eye,  a  full  habit  and  erect  frame  of  body;  and 
his  address  was  animating  and  full  of  benignity,  both  in  the  house  of  God  and 
the  private  circle.  His  preaching  was  evangelical,  hearty  and  impressive.  The 
general  bearing  of  his  manner  fastened  itself  on  my  memory  as  being  well  desig- 
nated by  the  following  words  in  his  first  sermon : — **  I  now  come  to  the  applica- 
tion, which  I  ever  think  to  be  the  life  of  preaching."  When  he  called  the  next  day, 
my  father,  after  making  his  donation,  spread  before  him  on  the  table  Dr.  Morse's 
first  large  map  containing  the  South  Western  Territory;  thinking  to  gain  from 
him,  as  he  did,  some  further  knowledge  of  his  country's  Geography.  I  was 
myself  very  much  interested  while  the  President  pointed  out  the  ranges  of  the 
mountains,  the  beautiful  valley  of  his  residence,  its  water  courses  and  fertile 
grounds;  and  described  the  climate  as  one  of  the  most  salubrious  and  delightful 
upon  earth.  The  early  concern  for  a  College,  amid  the  growing  population  soon 
to  become  a  State,  appeared  to  me  a  noble  imitation  of  the  patriotic  care  which 
made  the  founding  of  Northern  Colleges  so  much  a  primary  object.  In  about  a 
year  firom  that  time,  the  new  State  of  Tennessee  was  organized.  In  the  spring 
of  1799, 1  was  licensed  to  preach.  A  providential  afiiiction  in  my  eyes  had  been 
severely  troublesome  to  me  for  two  or  three  preceding  years.  I  had  suffered 
much  firom  the  wintry  storms  and  piercing  winds  of  the  North,  and  from  the 
overpowering  reflection  of  the  dazzling  sunbeams  from  the  snow  and  ice.  A 
milder  climate  for  the  cold  season  was  recommended  by  physicians.  A  convic- 
tion had  likewise  fastened  upon  my  mind  that  some  months  might  usefully  be 
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occapied  in  iraTtUing,  and  gaining  knowledge  of  the  divenified  popnlation  of  oar 
extenttYO  Union,  which  might  be  followed  with  some  important  adyantagea 
through  lils.  Mjr  reoollectiona  of  President  Balch  were  lively  and  pleasing.  I 
paaaed  the  greater  part  of  the  subsequent  winter  preaching  in  the  South,  and 
wrote  Mr.  Balch  a  letter,  intimating  that  I  had  some  thoughts  of  visiting  him  hi 
the  spring.  In  his  answer,  he  urged  me  to  cross  the  mountains,  and  made  the 
foUowing  somewhat  startling  communication: — '*  Since  my  return  from  New 
Sagland,  Sir,  I  have  been  cited  to  ecclesiastical  trial  for  errors  imputed  to  me  bj 
mj  prosecutors,  sixteen  times  before  Presbytery;  four  times  before  Synod;  and 
once  belbre  the  General  Assembly.  I  had  not  fiur  short  of  one  hundred  scholars 
in  the  College.  But  my  interruptions  and  absences  to  attend  my  trials  arrested 
the  progress  of  the  institution.  The  students  were  obliged  to  go  home.  Never- 
theleas.  Sir,  all  that  I  have  suffered  has  only  served  to  confirm  me  more  and  more 
in  the  belief  that  what  I  have  contended  for  is  Qod's  Bible  truth,  and  will  stand 
teerer.  My  prosecutors  have  never  yet  taught  me  the  doctrine  of  fear.  Gome 
over.  Sir,  and  I  hope  God  will  so  order  it  that  you  will  fell  in  love  with  our 
coontry."    My  heart,  I  must  confess,  grew  warm  towards  the  man. 

On  the  11th  of  July,  1800, 1  rode  up  to  his  gate;  and  when  he  had  ascertained 
my  name,  he  said  with  tears  filling  his  eyes — "  I  believe.  Sir,  there  is  a  God  in 
Heaven  who  hears  prayer."  In  subsequent  conversations  he  informed  me  that, 
long  before  his  Northern  journey,  he  had  felt  a  confidence  that  clearer  light  than 
he  had  attained  on  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  grace,  as  to  their  agreement  and 
harmony  with  each  other,  their  fitness  to  honour  God  and  feed  and  bless  his 
people,  was  in  all  probability  to  bo  found  somewhere;  and  that  he  had  often 
thought  he  would  account  it  but  a  small  sacrifice  to  take  his  staff,  and  travel  on 
foot  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  to  find  the  man  who  could  so  unfold  the  mind  of 
the  Spirit,  contained  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  as  to  pour  the  desired  light  into  his 
soul.  Ho  said  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  travel  under  the  rare  advantages  of 
improving  conversation  with  the  most  enlightened  ministers  and  other  Christians, 
which  he  enjoyed,  while  soliciting  for  the  College,  without  an  earnest  spirit  of 
theological  inquiry.  **  This,"  said  he,  **  the  great  and  good  Dr.  Green  of  Phila- 
delphia did  much  to  invigorate  and  direct  by  his  kind,  brotherly  counsels  to  me 
on  my  way  to  the  North,  for  which  1  have  ever  been  thankful.  He  told  me  that 
I  would  find,  as  he  did,  in  the  Northern  States,  a  class  of  ministers,  some  of 
whose  religious  sentiments  were  considered  erroneous,  while  their  main  tenets 
were  unquestionably  Calvinistic.  He  advised  me  by  all  means  to  become 
acquainted  with  these  men.  *  I  do  not  myself  agree  with  them,'  he  said,  'in 
every  thing;  but  in  some  things  which  are  questioned,  I  know  they  are  right.  I 
found  reason  to  esteem  them  as  among  the  most  laborious  students,  feithfnl 
pftstors,  successful  preachers,  and  instructive  writers  in  all  New  England."' 
**  Now,"  added  Mr.  Balch,  and  often  did  he  take  occasion  to  repeat  it  in  my  ears, 
— "  these  were  the  very  ministers  who  most  assisted  me  to  obtain  donations;  and 
who  afforded  me,  by  conversations  and  books,  my  principal  helps  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  religious  truth."  Ho  informed  me  that  he  preached,  of  course,  boldly 
and  explicitly,  on  his  return,  his  most  illustrative  thoughts  on  Gospel  doctrines, 
as  had  ever  been  his  way;  keeping  nothing  back  of  the  whole  counsel  of  God; 
folly  persuaded  that  he  had  learned  better  to  understand  it  by  his  opportunities 
of  receiving  additional  light.  **  1  took  pains,"  said  he,  **  to  assure  ministers  and 
people,  privately  and  publicly,  that  I  believed  more  firmly,  because  more  intelli- 
gently, than  ever  before,  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  free  and  sovereign  grace,  which 
I  had  so  long  preached;  but  I  blessed  God  He  had  led  me  into  a  clearer  know- 
ledge of  them  all  in  their  inspired  meaning  and  essential  harmony;  that  I  felt 
myself  able  to  unfold  them,  and  defend  them,  in  a  more  consistent  manner,  and 
to  preach  the  truth  on  one  topic,  without  taking  it  back  again,  when  discussing 
mother." 
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As  to  the  Tiews  whioh  rendered  Dr.  Balch  obnozioiu  to  many  of  his  breiknn,  U 
is  impossible,  in  so  brief  a  space  as  is  allotted  to  me  in  this  letter,  to  go  into 
detail.  It  will  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  say  that  he  sympathised  with  that  clasi 
of  New  England  divines,  who  were  and  still  are  known  as  HopUnsiMia.  ffii 
most  familiar  and  favonrite  sentiment  was  that  all  true  holiness,  both  in  God 
and  his  intelligent  creatures,  consists  in  impartial,  disinterested  good-will,  Ion 
or  benevolence  to  all  beings  capable  of  happiness;  and  a  benevolent  oomplacenej 
in  the  moral  excellence  of  all  who  possess  this  essential  qualification  for  happi- 
ness, and  for  promoting  its  diffusion.  The  first  impression  which  his  preaehiag 
made  upon  his  church  and  large  congregation  after  his  return  firom  the  North 
and  East,  as  I  received  abundant  evidence  from  many  of  them,  was  Tery  gen- 
erally favourable.  But  alarms  were  gradually  excited  among  his  people,  and  m 
due  time,  when  ho  thought  the  case  required  it,  he  was  heard  by  his  Presby- 
tery,— that  of  Abingdon;  before  whom  he  stated  what  were  his  views  of  Divine 
truth,  which  ho  fully  believed  were  vindicated  both  by  the  Bible  and  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith.  So  satisfied  were  the  majority  of  that  body  that  he  embraced 
nothing  heretical,  or  dangerous  to  the  souls  of  men,  that  they  parsed  a  vote  to 
this  efi*ect;  and  agreed  individually  to  do  what  they  could  to  quiet  any  alarms 
existing  among  the  people. 

But  60  dissatisfied  were  the  minority  with  this  procedure,  and  so  little  did 
they  expect  any  appeal  could  serve  their  cause,  that  they  withdrew  from  the 
oonnection  of  the  Synod  and  General  Assembly,  and  constituted  themselTes  an 
independent  Presbytery.  At  their  return  to  order,  with  due  acknowledgment 
to  Synod  of  the  incautious  step  they  had  taken,  the  Presbytery  of  Union,  com- 
posed of  Mr.  Balch  and  those  ministers  of  Abingdon  Presbytery,  who  had  not 
taken  ground  against  him,  was  constituted;  and  with  what  spirit,  the  rery  name 
by  which  they  chose  every  where  to  be  known,  sufficiently  and  very  truly  indi- 
cates. Yet  the  alarms  kept  up  by  the  remaining  members  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Abingdon,  extended  to  those  who  had  removed  from  Washington  and  Greene 
Counties,  to  inviting  lands  below,  within  the  bounds  of  Union.  Yet  the  better 
spirit  ultimately  prevailed.  Even  the  venerable  fathers  themselves,  who  saw 
most  to  disapprove  in  Mr.  Batch's  sentiments,  and  felt  called  upon  to  oppose 
them  most  sternly,  were  too  good  not  to  welcome  the  peaceful  gales  f^om  Heaven, 
as  they  drew  near  to  the  promised  land  of  light,  love,  and  concord.  They  were 
able  and  faithful  men,  who  held  with  intelligence  and  tenacity  the  rievrs  in 
which  they  had  been  educated;  who  rendered  much  important  service  to  the 
Church  in  their  day ;  and  whom  to  know  was  surely  to  venerate  and  love.  The 
opposing  and  the  opposed,  have,  it  is  believed,  already  joined  together  in  the  never- 
ending  song  before  the  throne, — **  Not  unto  us,  but  unto  thy  name  be  the  glory," 
Oh  God  of  our  salvation ! 

In  regard  to  Mr.  Balch's  most  important  trial  at  the  bar  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, representing  the  whole  Presbyterian  Church  before  its  division,  I  hare  not 
one  tenth  part  of  the  desirable  space  for  rendering  the  honour  most  justly  due 
to  the  ever  present  Head  of  his  militant  Church;  to  that  faithful  and  enlight- 
ened judicatory  which  could  do  nothing  against  the  truth,  but  for  it;  and  its 
imperfect  yet  heroic  witness,  enjoying  the  privilege  of  answering  for  himself. 
After  my  first  visit  to  Mr.  Balch  and  his  ministerial  brethren  in  the  Presbyteries 
of  Abingdon  and  Union,  I  passed  two  or  three  times  between  Tennessee  and  mv 
native  State,  and  had  opportunities  of  hearing  frequently  about  the  particulars 
of  his  trial.  I  was  informed  by  ministers  and  others  in  the  Middle  States,  that 
when  the  charges  against  him  had  been  publicly  read,  and  the  testimony  heard, 
and  his  time  for  defence  was  announced,  he  rose  with  humble  boldness,  and 
nobly  exerted  his  powers  to  distinguish,  explain,  and  prove  f^om  the  Bible,  what 
he  had  been  contending  for  as  the  truth  of  God;  that  he  was  heard  with  pro- 
found attention  by  that  venerable  body,  and  a  large  crowd  of  spectators;  and 
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thftt  1m  wms  miich  «xtolM  by  persons  present  flv  his  fhuikness,  intrepidity,  per- 
spicuity, and  earnestness,  oombined  with  the  sabmiisiTe  deference  due  to  so 
TCspeetable  and  nnmeroas  an  assembly  of  ecdesiasttoal  Judges.  In  order  to 
show  something  of  the  impression  made  at  the  time  upon  men  of  improved 
■linds  and  deep  thinking,  it  may  sufBce  to  state  one  anecdote,  out  of  a  number. 
The  cdebrated  Dr.  Rush,  in  the  midst  of  eztensiTe  professional  engagements, 
had  received  such  information  of  the  interesting  trial  of  a  Tennessee  clergyman, 
that  he  chose  to  take  time,  and  hear  the  defence.  At  the  close  of  Mr.  fialch^ 
speech)  the  Assembly  adjourned  for  dinner.  The  Doctor  procured  at  the  door 
an  introduction  to  him ;  though  he  had  seen  him  on  his  soliciting  tour,  and  given 
him  his  patronage  by  his  name  and  donation.  He  pressed  him  to  go  home  and 
dine  with  him.  Mr.  Balch  made  his  arrangements  with  reference  to  others,  and 
went  with  the  Doctor.  *'  Sir,"  said  the  latter,  *'  when  a  Gospel  minister  will 
come  six  hundred  miles  to  face  his  prosecutors,  and  defend  the  assailed  princi- 
ples of  his  religious  faith  with  the  zeal  and  intrepidity  which  I  have  witnessed 
to-day,  before  the  highest  tribunal  on  earth  to  which  he  could  be  cited,  my  heart 
cannot  but  beat  warmly  in  his  fevour,  whether  his  sentiments  and  mine  are  iden* 
tieal  or  not."  On  my  first  return  to  the  North,  I  had  myself  already  read  in 
Mr.  Balch 's  papers  the  substantial  history  of  the  trial;  but  did  not  omit,  while 
in  Philadelphia,  to  call  on  the  Rev.  Dr.  Milledoler  who  was  at  that  time  the 
Recording  Olerk  of  the  General  Assembly,  and,  by  his  indulgence,  to  read  in 
the  folio  book  of  Records  the  full  account,  in  the  corrected  Minutes,  of  the  whole 
tri^  and  its  result.  Every  thing  was,  as  the  certified  extracts  I  had  read  before, 
attested.  During  my  first  visit,  after  spending  a  few  months  with  Mr.  Balch, 
and  preaching  and  becoming  acquainted  in  the  general  neighbourhood,  I  had  got 
thoroughly  to  feel  that  he  understood  what  he  contended  for;  as  he  did  not  once, 
in  all  our  conversations,  give  and  take  back  any  Gospel  doctrine  about  which  I 
feodd  the  controversy  had  been  maintained.  I  began  now  to  think  seriously 
whether  it  might  not  be  my  duty  to  comply  with  his  oft  repeated  request,  and 
settle  down  by  him  as  an  instructer  in  the  College,  and  a  preacher  in  the  town 
and  vicinity.  Having,  from  my  early  attachments,  some  reluctance  on  this  point, 
and  feeling  some  sense  of  obligation  not  to  decide  rashly,  I  became  the  more 
inquisitive  to  learn  more  distinctly,  not  merely  from  Mr.  Balch,  but  from  all 
aooessible  sources  of  information,  what  sentiments  were  supposed  to  be  errone- 
ous in  his  preaching;  what  he  had  been  understood  to  maintain  on  the  topics 
discussed,  and  especially,  how  the  several  judicatories  that  had  tried  him,  had 
finally  pronounced  upon  his  religious  views.  I  was  now  so  happy  as  to  find 
that  it  was  not  less  his  wish,  than  my  determination,  that  I  would  hear  every 
thing  his  opposers  as  well  as  firiends  might  have  to  say.  I  was  deeply  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  my  prospect  of  usefulness  in  the  whole  region,  if  I  should 
settle  in  East  Tennessee,  would  greatly  depend  upon  my  obtaining  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  minds  of  the  people  on  the  subjects  so  much  debated.  Hence 
I  carefully  sought  and  improved  opportunities  of  free  and  friendly  conversation 
with  men  of  every  class ;  with  all  the  brethren  in  the  ministry,  old  and  young, — 
whether  approving  or  disapproving  Mr.  Balch 's  views;  also  with  his  adherents 
and  opponents  among  the  people,  and  with  serious  observers  in  other  denomina- 
tions. After  this  extended  and  persevering  investigation,  I  became  satisfied  that 
he  was  a  vigorous  and  earnest  defender  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  Hopkinsian- 
ism;  that  he  had  embraced  the  system  intelligently  as  well  as  cordially,  and 
that  he  had  most  unflinchingly  and  minutely  defended  before  each  judicatory 
what  he  had  wittingly  and  confessedly  held,  and  what  he  informed  them  he 
could  not  without  new  light  renounce.  Imprudences,  in  several  instances,  of 
speech  and  conduct  were  confessed;  also  some  injudicious  selections  of  words 
and  phraseologies  were  reported  by  witnesses,  and  charged  upon  him.  In  these 
he  seemed  to  have  been  ingenuous,  docile  and  submissive;  though  he  onot 
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or  twice  decUred  that  he  did  not  appetr  to  have  been  undentood.    When  the 
Aeeetnbly's  Oommittee  brought  in  their  report  upon  his  ''creed,^  (See  tbe 
Digest, )  in  which  they  pointed  out  three  particuUrs  as  erron  held  bj  Uan,  aeoord- 
ing  to  their  understanding  of  words  ascribed  to  him  by  witneaoes,  and  alW 
hearing  his  defence,  he  said  he  felt  assured,  when  he  heard  them  read,  thai  he 
had  never  held  or  asserted  them  as  truths.     Hence  the  thought  imasediatily 
struck  him, — men  appear  now  to  be  leaving  you;  if  Grod  should  leave  you,  your 
condition  would  indeed  be  dreadful.     "  But,"  he  added,  **  the  very  next  thought 
that  took  possession  of  my  soul,  and  nerved  me  afresh,  was — I  will  at  ail  events 
stick  to  God's  truth."    That  very  evening,  a  clergyman, — not  of  the  AnemUyy 
who  had  been  a  close  observer  of  the  whole  course  of  the  trial  ,^-ane  who  felt,  sa 
he  perceived  many  others  did,  that  the  Committee  had  been  led,  by  words 
reported  as  Mr.  Balch's,  to  mistake  his  real  sentiments,  ss  he  had  unfolded  them 
in  his  principal  address  to  the  Assembly,  and  in  his  more  private  commnnioa- 
tions  to  his  fHends,  came  to  him  in  much  excitement — we  may  hope  with  men 
love  for  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  than  soundness  of  practical  Judgment,  and 
thus  addressed  him — '*  Sir,  I  am  afraid  you  will  not  get  fair  treatment.    My 
advice  to  you  is  to  go  to-morrow  morning,  and  tell  the  Assembly  that  yon  have 
been  so  misunderstood  by  their  Committee  that  you  do  not  see  much  prospect 
of  getting  justice  from  them  as  a  judicatory ;  and  that  you  therefore  appeiU  flmoi 
their  fallible  tribunal  to  the  infallible  tribunal  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."    Mr. 
Balch  had  courage  enough,  and  if  left  to  himself,  might,  in  his  extremity,  hate 
had  rashness  enough,  to  have  welcomed  the  suggestion.     But  from  his  lai^geand 
righteous  heart  instantly  burst  forth  the  following  Christian  reply: — '*A  Bchismia 
the  Church,  Sir,  is  a  dreadful  thing.     I  should  not  like  to  be  the  guilty  cause  of 
any  such  curse.    My  shoulders  are  pretty  broad — I  trust  they  will  spare  my  con- 
science.    If  they  will  only  do  that,  Sir,  I  can  bear  for  the  truth's  sake  whatew 
burden  they  may  think  it  their  duty  to  put  upon  me."    Others  of  better  judg- 
ment came  to  advise  him,  and  to  pray  with  him  for  the  favourable  interposition 
of  Heaven.     At  length,  Mr.  Irwin  of  Neshaminy,  who  had,  with  great  vigour 
and  boldness,  sustained  some  of  his  controverted  sentiments  before  the  Assem- 
bly, called  upon  him,  and  put  into  his  hand  a  small  piece  of  paper,  and  asked 
him  to  consider  its  contents,  and  let  him  know  whether  he  could,  with  a  detr 
conscience,  make  the  import  of  that  writing  his  final  answer  to  the  Assembly, 
and  rest  the  issue  of  his  trial  upon  it.     When  he  had  read  it,  and  felt  assured  that 
he  correctly  understood  it,  he  replied  that  he  readily  could  adopt  it,  without  tbe 
smallest  reserve;  for  it  stated  the  truth  of  facts  and  nothing  else;  but  that  he 
had  been  so  misapprehended  by  the  Committee  in  their  adopted  report,  that  be 
was  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  it  would  probably  be  accepted.      His  frieod 
answered  him — "  I  know  so  much  of  the  minds  of  the  members,  that  I  have  no 
doubt  it  would;  and  I  entreat  you  to  make  use  of  it.     Accordingly,  when  tbe 
Assembly  called  for  his  ultimate  answer,  ho  gave  it  nearly  in  the  exact  words  of 
the  paper  handed  him.     I  cannot  tell  who  wrote  it.     Mr.  Balch  thought  Mr. 
Irwin  wished  him  to  understand  that  he  did  not  himself.     From  Dr.  Green's 
personal  friendship  and  conduct  during  the  trial,  he  immediately  said  to  him,^ 
"  It  looks  to  me  as  coming  from  Dr.  Green."     **  If  so,  it  comes  from  a  most 
estimable  source,"  said  Mr.  I.;    "and  that  is  enough  for  me  to  say."     Tbe 
answer  was  accepted  by  such  a  majority  as  precluded  any  need  of  dividing  the 
house  to  ascertain  it.     So  soon  as  the  Moderator,  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  B.  Smith, 
had  declared,  in  the  name  of  the  Assembly,  their  vote  of  acceptance,  and  bf 
obvious  implication,  of  acquittal,  in  favour  of  Mr.  Balch,  and  given  him  the 
admonition  agreed  upon,  and  a  concluding  prayer  had  been  thankfully  offered, 
Dr.  Green  arose  with  a  majestic  benignity  in  his  commanding  eye  and  face,  and 
kindly  said — *'  Moderator,  Mr.  Balch  is  now  in  as  good  and  regular  standing  as 
any  member  of  this  Assembly;  and  I  move  you.  Sir,  that  he  and  the  minister 
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md  tldu  in  TwuMMaey  now  oome  Ibnmrd  in  the  pmnoe  of  thii  jodioaiorjind 
ihi^  hands;  in  token  that  thej  will  go  home  with  the  fhll  porpofo  to  lire  in 
^brifltian  love  and  peaoe  hereafter.''  Mr.  Bakh  immediatelj  stood  on  his  fcet, 
kud,  with  his  hand  upon  his  generous  and  forgiring  heart,  said, — **  Moderator, 
mo  is  my  heart;  and  here  are  both  my  hands,"— extending  them  esmestly. 
Choj  did  shake  hands  forthwith,  to  the  general  satis&ction  of  that  truly  Chris- 
4an  and  enlightened  Body.  Thus  amicably  and  providentially  ordered  was  the 
noat  important  ecclesiastical  trial  of  Mr.  Balch,  leaving  him,  at  its  termination, 
A  the  unrestricted  enjoyment  of  that  faith  which  he  had  abundantly  shown  te 
tho  Church  and  the  world  was  dearer  to  him  than  any  thing  else  he  could  call 
^  own.  Should  it  not  be  considered  an  enduring  honour  to  the  widely  extended 
Presbyterian  Church,  then  an  undivided  whole,  that  under  so  persevering  a 
xmrse  of  prosecutions,  carried  through  twenty-one  trials  or  parts  of  trials,  Pres- 
byterial,  Synodical,  and  of  the  highest  Court,  an  upright  conscience,  even  in  an 
imprudent  man,  was  thus  safe  beneath  the  outspread  wings  of  its  constitutional 
[HTotection  ? 

Yes,  I  must  acknowledge  that  he  was  an  imprudent  man.  His  natural 
bonesty  and  intrepidity  were  unsurpassed.  All  the  movements  of  hii  soul, 
loomed  to  be  open  and  direct;  but,  under  excitement,  they  sometimes  savoured 
itrongly  of  impulsiveness  and  indiscretion.  His  intrepidity  was  a  bad  counsellor 
in  the  moment  of  provocation  and  temptation.  I  could  fill  sheets  with  the 
dstails  of  his  noble,  self-denying  and  arduous  exertions  for  the  good  of  his  feUow 
men.  But  I  am  sorry  to  add  tliat  even  I,  and  certainly  his  opponents,  if  survi- 
ring,  could  fill  pages  in  stating  his  rash  steps,  his  unwise  measures,  and  indiscreet 
words,  where  consummate  prudence  was  demanded.  His  maxim,  in  all  debates 
and  controversies,  was, — **  I  have  no  contention  with  any  but  about  holiness." 
When  he  discovered  his  error  in  any  thing,  he  was  most  ingenuous  and  thorough 
in  repentance,  confession,  and  making  amends.  As  he  did  not  always  meet 
%  similar  return,  he  was  sometimes  thrown  off  his  guard.  From  much  know- 
ledge of  his  life  and  conduct,  I  was  obliged  to  conclude  that  when  the  fear  of  God 
was  suspended  in  its  rule  over  his  lofty  and  intrepid  soul,  he  feared  nothing  in 
the  universe;  and  that  of  course  Satan  was  at  his  elbow  to  take  some  advantage 
of  him. 

An  impressive  illustration  of  the  infiucnce  of  Mr.  Balch's  piety  upon  his  prin- 
cipal prosecutor  may  here  be  stated.  When  they  were  about  starting  to  a  trial 
before  the  Synod  of  the  Carolinas,  he  proposed  to  the  elder,  his  neighbour,  who 
was  going  there  to  prosecute  him,  that,  for  safety  and  convenience  on  their  long 
journey,  they  should  travel  together.  They  did  so.  But  rains  had  raised  a 
particular  stream  so  high  that  they  saw  it  could  not  be  forded  without  the  swim- 
ming of  their  horses.  Mr.  Balch  then  said  to  his  fellow  traveller, — "Sir,  you  and  I 
have  families  at  home,  to  whom  our  deaths  would  be  afflictive;  we  are  in  the  hands 
of  Divine  Providence — don't  you  think  we  should  do  well  to  kneel  down  here  on 
the  bank  of  this  deep  and  rapid  stream,  and  pray  God  to  help  us  over  in  safety  ?" 
"  By  all  means.  Sir,"  answered  the  elder — **  please,  Mr.  Balch,  offer  a  prayer." 
Ho  did  so.  They  passed  over  safely,  and  travelled  on  quietly  together.  This  is 
tho  elder  who  shook  hands  with  him  before  the  Assembly;  and  once  did  so  before 
the  Synod.  Soon  after  I  came  into  the  State,  when  Mr.  Balch  urged  him,  for 
hia  own  satisfaction,  to  converse  with  me  fVeely  and  fully  on  the  disputed  senti- 
ments, which  had  cost  him  so  much  in  their  defence,  he  replied,  and  I  doubt  not 
candidly, — "  Mr.  Balch,  it  is  not  necessary;  now  I  understand  you  better  than 
I  did.  I  have  no  serious  objection  to  what  you  hold."  And  he  was  not  the 
only  opposing  elder  who  gave  Mr.  B.  substantially  the  same  testimony. 

I  must  say  a  word  of  the  important  service  which  Dr.  Balch  rendered  to  the 
caase  of  liberal  education.  By  his  exertions  for  Greenville  College,  intermpted, 
M  we  have  seen,  in  a  most  unexampled  manner,  he  provided  a  commodioai  two 
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■toried  College-HaU»  a  oonsidenble  lilnrmrj,  a  well  sdected,  thoagli  small,  phflo- 
■ophical  apparatus,  dailj  instruction,  the  best  text-books  and  improTements  in 
teaching  within  his  power  to  secure.  He  gave  an  important  impulse  to  exertions 
in  the  same  great  cause  throughout  the  whole  South-western  region,  where  theie 
was  before  hardly  a  beginning.  Cireenville  College  had  at  one  time  students  from 
nine  different  States  and  Territories;  and  a  more  than  usual  proportion  of  them 
rose  to  honourable  eminence  in  the  different  walks  of  life. 

To  all  persons  who  had  any  familiar  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Bakh 
during  his  last  rears,  the  sunshine  of  his  Uearenly  Father's  countenance  seemed 
to  irradiate  his  noble  soul  in  a  manner  altogether  uncommon.  His  numerous 
citations  and  trials  were  disastrous  to  his  temporal  interests.  Pains  of  body  and 
anxieties  of  mind,  with  irreparable  injuries  to  his  constitution,  from  his  many 
journeys  and  exposures,  were  not  their  only  consequences.  The  many  imperious 
calls  to  attend  trials,  mostly  at  a  distance  from  the  whole  circle  of  bis  home 
duties,  as  husband,  father,  master,  pastor,  and  president,  daring  the  most 
exposed  years  of  his  younger  children,  the  arrest  given  to  instruction  in  the  Col- 
lege, when  most  needed,  the  failing  health  of  his  wife  and  the  increased  expenses 
of  his  fiimily,  caused  him  to  endure  trials  which  touched  the  sympathies  of  his 
worthy  opposers,  and  appeared  to  all  exceedingly  rare.  Like  his  several  breth- 
ren here  in  the  ministry,  he  then  had  slaves  in  his  family;  who,  from  the  kind- 
ness of  his  treatment,  dearly  loved  him.  He  wished  to  do  his  duty  to  them. 
But  the  greater  number  were  taken  from  him  for  family  debts.  Tbe  rest  he 
liberated.  One  went  to  Liberia,  and  became  useful  there.  Under  all  his  afflic- 
tions, he  so  encouraged  himself  in  his  God,  that,  submissive  and  cheerful,  he 
stood  erect  and  unshaken,  with  an  unbroken  fortitude  that  struck  all  beholders. 
Once,  late  at  night,  when  all  were  in  bed,  his  large  and  well  filled  bam  was 
struck  with  lightning.  A  lar^  crop  of  hay  and  a  valuable  horse  were  consumed 
with  the  building.  Some  of  his  opposers  observed  him  bathed  in  tears,  and  sup- 
posed that  a  troubled  conscience  was  the  cause — thinking  that  he  interpreted  the 
lightning's  stroke,  as  they  did,  to  l*e  a  token  of  God's  anger  against  him  for  bis 
errors  and  missteps.  I  was  then  absent  in  the  counties  Wlow.  Soon  af\er  my 
return,  I  heard  of  the  above  surmise.  Some  of  the  family  had  given  me  an  account 
of  the  lire,  and  said  they  wished  I  could  have  witnessed  the  scene  of  their  family 
worship  the  next  morning,  when  Mr.  Baloh.  having  read  a  .«elect  portion  of 
Scripture,  and  sung  a  few  stanzas  from  Watts,  with  melting  emotions,  instead 
of  kneeling,  as  was  common,  prostrated  himself  at  his  whole  length  on  the  floor; 
and  offered  what  they  considered  the  most  admirable  and  affecting  prayer  to 
which  thev  had  ever  listened.  In  our  conversations  before  mv  absence,  he  hid 
SO  condescendingly  let  me  into  his  inmost  sonl.  that  1  had  a  strong  desire  to  hear 
what  account  he  would  himself  give  of  his  tears  and  emotions  while  his  bam  was 
burning.  Taking  opportunity  one  day  when  we  were  alone,  I  intimated  my  wish. 
•*  Sir,"  said  he,  with  his  emotions  kindling  afresh.  "  I  was  so  filled  with  a  sense 
of  God's  love,  while,  in  his  adorable  sovereicntv,  he  was  burnine  down  mv  btra 
and  destroying  my  property,  that  1  felt  it.  and  still  look  back  upon  it,  as  one  of 
the  most  favoured  scenes  of  my  life."  It  then  seemed  to  me  useless  to  ask  whj 
he  prostrated  himself  in  a  family  prayer  the  next  morning.  Considering  the 
originality  of  his  character,  and  the  strength  of  his  devotional  feelings,  I  con- 
cluded, without  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  to  exalt  his  God,  and  altase  him- 
self in  the  dust  at  his  footstool,  as  unworthy  of  the  love  with  which  he  had  con- 
descended to  refresh  him,  was  the  joyful  effort  of  his  happy  heart.  Some  years 
after  that.  I  saw  him  in  distress  incomparably  more  extreme.  The  wife  of  his 
youth  lay  a  corpse  in  his  house.  I  found  him  silently  and  calmly  pourini:  out  a 
copious  flood  of  tears.  **  Sir."  said  he.  when  he  spoke. — **  I  have  been  in  many 
a  tnring  condition,  where  nothing  but  absolute  submission  to  the  will  of  God 
coald  reach  my  necessity;  and  I  am  now  in  one  of  the  most  trying  in  my  whole 
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life.     Bat  blessed  be  Qod,  absolute,  unconditional  submission  to  his  will  is  plas- 
ter sufficient  for  every  sore." 

Dr.  Balch's  retirement  from  his  duties  in  the  College  was  chiefly  to  the  bed 
of  languishment  and  death.  But  from  that  bed,  on  the  lower  floor  of  his  log- 
house,  shone  forth  all  but  the  radiance  of  Heayen  itself.  When  I  first  mentioned 
to  him  his  approaching  death,  and  his  entrance  into  the  world  of  retribution, — 
"  Sir,"  said  he,  '*  with  such  a  Redeemer  as  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  my  depend 
anoe,  I  scorn  to  bo  afraid  to  die."  Not  many  days  aderwards,  he  resumed  his 
soul-rejoicing  theme: — '*  Sir,"  said  he, — *'  if  it  were  not  for  the  infinite  atone- 
ment of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  dependance  of  my  soul  before  Qod,  I 
would  not  go  into  eternity  for  ten  thousand  worlds.  Without  this,  if  I  had 
strsDgth,  I  would  be  running  through  the  woods,  and  tearing  the  trees  for  very 
afpony;  but  with  this  for  my  reliance,  here  I  am,  Sir,  calmly  waiting  the  Mighty 
Master's  call."  In  another  interview,  he  said  to  me,  looking  up  with  tears 
towards  Heaven, — **  Sir,  I  cordially  submit  to  the  righteous  sentence  of  God's 
eternal  law;  the  precepts  of  which  I  have  no  apology  for  breaking.  At  the  same 
time,  I  trust  I  have  a  little^-oh !  how  little,  of  that  holy  disinterested  love  which 
makes  the  life  of  a  justifying  faith  in  Christ;  that  love,  Sir,  that  will  bear  the 
examination  and  meet  the  approving  smile  of  the  great  Judge  of  quick  and  dead. 
Even  in  his  last  will  and  testament,  ho  gave  his  soul  to  his  God  to  be  made  for 
Christ's  sake,  in  boundless  grace,  an  eternal  vessel  of  mercy  in  Heaven,  or,  in 
righteous  judgment  for  his  sins,  a  vessel  of  everlasting  wrath  in  hell;  just  as 
seomed  good  in  his  sight.  I  said,  Mr.  Batch,  will  all  who  may  read  your  will, 
understand  your  unshaken  hope  of  salvation  through  Christ?  ''  Sir,"  said  he, 
**  I  cannot  allow  myself  to  make  conditions  with  God;  to  Him  I  cordially  sub- 
mit, without  any  reserve,  for  time  and  for  eternity.  Let  the  words  sland.  Sir; 
they  show  the  only  way  in  which  I  mean  to  die.  Those  who  have  heard  me 
insist  on  unreserved  submission,  as  always  involved  in  saving  faith,  may  learn 
the  importance  of  it  in  their  own  case,  when  they  find  how  I  choose  to  die."  So, 
therefore,  the  words  now  stand  in  the  Register's  office  in  Greenville. 

Such  is,  I  believe,  a  faithful,  though  certainly  a  yery  inadequate,  miniature  of 
that  truly  venerable  man  of  God,  Hczekiah  Balch,  D.  D.  I  shall  be  glad  if  it 
answers  in  any  degree  the  purpose  for  which  you  have  requested  it. 

That  the  Spirit  of  truth,  grace,  and  holiness  may  preside  over  your  important 
studies,  and  bless  your  diversified  labours,  is  the  fervent  prayer,  I  doubt  not  of 
many,  besides. 

Dear  Sir,  your  unworthy  brother  in  Christ, 

CHARLES  COPPiy. 
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DANIEL  McCALLA,  D.  D  * 

1772—1809. 

Danisl  McCalla  was  bom  at  Neshaminj,  Pa.,  in  the  year  1748.  EBi 
parents,  who  were  worthy  and  pious  people,  paid  great  attention  to  bii 
religious  education,  and,  as  the  result  of  their  faithful  efforta,  were  priii- 
leged  to  see  him  admitted  to  the  Communion  table,  at  the  early  age  of  tliir- 
teen.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  the  grammar  soliool 
in  Fagg^s  Manor,  in  his  native  State,  under  the  instraotion  of  the  Ber. 
John  Blair.  Here  he  acquired  a  very  decided  taste  for  classical  leeming; 
and,  having  gone  through  the  requisite  preparatory  studies,  he  became  a 
member  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  During  the  whole  of  his  collepate 
course,  which  closed  in  1766,  he  maintained  a  high  reputation  as  a  Boholar ; 
and  when  he  graduated,  in  his  nineteenth  year,  his  attainments  were  regarded 
as  very  extraordinary. 

On  leaving  College,  he  was  induced,  by  the  solicitation  of  several  very 
respectalDle  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  to  open  an  Academy  in  that  city,  hi 
connection  with  his  duties  as  a  teacher,  he  prosecuted  his  studies  with  gral 
vigour,  making  himself  familiar  with  the  science  of  medicine,  maateiiiig 
several  of  the  modern  languages,  and  pursuing  a  course  of  theological  read- 
ing  with  reference  to  engaging  ultimately  in  the  ministry.  He  was  licensed 
to  preach,  by  the  First  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  20th  of  July, 
1772. 

His  popular  talents  as  a  preacher  very  soon  brought  him  invitations 
from  several  vacant  congregations  to  settle  among  them ;  bnt  be  gave 
the  preference  to  the  united  Congregations  of  New  Providence  and  Charles- 
ton, in  Pennsylvania;  and,  accordingly,  was  ordained  and  installed  as 
their  pastor  in  1774,  Here  he  preached  with  great  acceptance  till  the 
commencement  of  the  American  Kevolution,  when  his  labours  were  putio 
requisition  in  a  different  and  wider  field.  His  heart  was  very  moch  in  the 
cause  of  independence,  and  he  stood  ready  to  obey  any  summons,  whatever 
sacrifice  it  might  involve,  which  he  should  receive  from  his  country.  Accord- 
ingly, at  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  when  the  troops  under  GenenI 
Thompson  were  ordered  to  Canada,  he  was  appointed  by  Congress  Chaplain 
of  that  corps, — the  only  Chaplain  that  Congress  ever  did  appoint ;  for.  by 
a  subsequent  arrangement,  Chaplaincies  were  supplied  by  the  commandini^ 
officers  of  each  regiment.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Canada,  he  was  made  ft 
prisoner,  with  General  Thompson,  and  several  other  officers,  at  Three  Rivers. 
Here  he  was  confined,  for  several  months,  in  a  loathsome  prison-ship,  where 
he  was  subjected  to  the  coarsest  treatment,  and  suffered  every  thing  bat 
absolute  starvation.  At  length,  he  was  allowed  to  return,  on  parole,  and 
was  restored  to  his  congregation  in  the  latter  part  of  1776.  In  a  short 
time,  he  was  charged  with  having  violated  his  parole  in  praying  for  his  conn* 
try.  Finding  himself  in  jeopardy,  if  he  attempted  to  remain  with  his 
charge,  he  made  his  escape  to  Virginia ;  where,  after  some  time,  he  was 
released  from  his  parole  by  an  exchange  of  prisoners.     Meeting  with  much 

•  Memoir  prefixed  to  his  Sermons. — Holllngihead's  Fan.  Serm.— BfSS.  from  Btr.  Dr.  Anlii* 
bald  Alexander,  and  Rer.  W.  8.  Lee. 
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eneonragement  to  inBtitnte  an  Academy  in  Hanover  County,  he  was  indnoed 
to  engage  in  the  enterprise;  and,  for  a  considerable  time,  he  enjoyed  a  high 
degree  of  popularity  in  the  capacity  of  a  teacher.  The  congregation  of 
which  the  Rev.  Samuel  Davies  had  been  pastor  being  now  vacant,  Mr.  Mo- 
Galla  succeeded  to  the  charge ;  and  as  a  preacher  not  less  than  a  teacher  he 
was  highly  acceptable.  He  became  also,  about  this  time,  connected  in  mar- 
riage with  Eliza,  second  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Todd,  of  the  County 
of  Louisa, — an  amiable  and  accomplished  woman. 

Mr.  McCalla,  being  naturally  of  a  social  turn,  had  no  aversion  to  scenes 
of  conviviality,  and  was  not  always  as  discreet  as  might  have  been  desired. 
This  subjected  him  to  severe  remark,  and  finally  brought  him  into  some  dif- 
ficulties (of  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  exactly  either  the  nature 
or  the  extent)  which  were  the  occasion  of  his  leaving  Virginia.  About  1788. 
he  went  to  South  Carolina,  and  became  the  minister  of  a  Congregational 
Church*  in  Christ's  Church  parish,  near  Charleston.  Here  he  remained  in 
retirement,  a  diligent  student  and  faithful  pastor,  to  the  close  of  his  life — 
a  period  of  twenty-one  years. 

He  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  College 
of  South  Carolina. 

Dr.  McCalla  was  afflicted  with  a  protracted  disease,  which  was  supposed 
to  have  been  hastened  to  its  fatal  consummation  by  the  death  of  an  only 
child,  the  wife  of  Dr.  John  R.  Witherspoon,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six.  He 
died  in  great  peace,  and  in  the  joyful  confidence  of  a  better  life,  in  May 
1809.  Mrs.  McCalla  survived  him.  A  Sermon  on  the  occasion  of  his 
death  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  HoUingshead  of  Charleston,  of  which 
the  following  is  an  extract. 

Speaking  of  him,  after  bis  removal  to  South  Carolina,  he  says, — 

'*  He  was  happy  in  the  affections  of  his  congregation ;  avoided  rather  than  courted 
public  notice,  and  never  sought  nor  willingly  consented  that  his  friends  should  seek  for 
him  a  more  conspicuous  situation  than  the  one  he  occupied.      •        •        •        •        • 

"  For  many  years  before  his  death,  Dr.  McCalla's  attention  was  principally  directed 
towards  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  He  read  them  diligently  in  the  originals,  and  in  seve- 
ral languages  into  which  they  had  been  translated;  collected  and  compared  various 
readings  from  many  authorities,  and  had  it  in  design,  had  his  life  been  spared,  to  havu 
digested  bis  remarks  and  arranged  them  in  an  order,  which  would  have  rendered  them 
useful  to  posterity. 

"  Dr.  McCalla  was  in  person  a  gi-aceftil  figure;  polite,  easy  and  engaging  in  his 
manners;  entertaining  and  improving  in  conversation;  of  a  lively  fancy  and  a  gene- 
rous heart ;  of  unfettered  liberality  and  undissemblcd  candour.  He  was  easy  of  access ; 
a  friend  to  mankind;  but  peculiarly  attached  to  men  of  science  and  religion.  On  tho 
subject  of  Church  government  he  was  liberal ;  but  thought  the  popular  plan  of  Congre- 
gational Churches  the  most  consonant  to  apostolic  and  primitive  practice,  and  best 
adapted  to  promote  the  Interests  of  piety  and  religion." 

Dr.  McCalla  published  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  James  Adamst  in 
1799.  In  1810,  two  volumes  of  his  works  were  published  with  notices  of 
his  life  by  Dr.  HoUingshead.  These  volumes  contain  nine  Sermons  on 
different  subjects;  twenty  Numbers  of  Ecmarks  on  the  **Age  of  Reason,'* 
over  tho  signature  of  **Artemas;"  Remarks  on  Gricsbach's  Greek  Testa- 

•  It  was  not  till  the  two  preceding  volames  were  printed,  that  I  discovered  that  Dr.  McCalla 
di«d  in  connectioD  with  the  Congregational  Chnroh.  Kather,  therefore,  than  omit  so  importaBi 
a  DAUMy  I  have  thought  best  to  treat  it  as  an  exception  from  my  general  rule,  and  awiign  to 
him  a  place  in  the  denomination  with  which  he  comiuenvcd,  instead  of  that  in  which  he  doaadf 
his  minitteiial  career. 

f  Juras  Adams  waa  bom  September  12,  1772;  studied  in  his  earlier  days  under  the  Rtv* 
Jmatm  Hall,  B.  B.  of  North  Carolina,  and  studied  Theology  under  the  Rer.  James  litiBm, 
D.  D.  of  the  aaiM  State;  waa  licensed  to  preach  hj  the  Oraoge  PresbTtoiy  ia  17Mt  vas 
ompio/od  kj  iht  CoogrofalloDal  Choroh  of  Donlieftor,  S.  C,  whore  ho  wM  ofdtlDod  aai 
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ment ;  An  Essay  on  the  excellency  and  advantages  of  the  QospA ;  Semaili 
on  the  Theatre  and  public  amusements,  in  thirteen  Nombera ;  Hiiita  oi 
Bdooation,  in  fourteen  Numbers ;  The  Sovereignty  of  the  People,  in  twdlre 
Numbers ;  A  Fair  Statement  and  Appendix  to  the  same  in  eighteen  Nui- 
bers,  containing  an  Address  to  President  Adams;  Servility  of  Prejndioe  £•• 
played,  in  nine  Numbers ;  Federal  Sedition  and  Anti-democraoj,  in  liz 
Numbers ;  A  Vindication  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  two  Numbers ;  and  the 
Retreat,  a  Poem. 
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ROBERT  DAVIDSON,  D.  D. 

1772—1812. 

FROM  THE  REV.  ROBERT  DAVIDSON,  D.  D. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  September  7, 1848. 

Dear  Sir :  In  accordance  with  the  promise  given  when  I  last  saw  yon,  I 
place  in  your  hands  the  following  biographical  sketch. 

RoBEAT  Davidson  was  bom  at  Elkton,  Md.,  in  1750.  He  was  gjradna- 
ted  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1771.  At  the  age  of  twentj-tvo 
he  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Newcastle ;  and  the  following  yeir 
ordained  by  the  Second  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia.  In  the  interim,  he  con- 
tracted a  marriage,  the  circumstances  of  which  may  not  be  unworthy  of  notice. 

While  a  student  of  Divinity,  he  was  seized  with  a  dangerous  illnesi, 
at  a  farm  house  in  the  country,  and  owed  his  life  to  the  assiduous  care 
and  kind  nursing  of  a  daughter  of  his  host.  She  became  so  much 
attached  to  her  patient,  that,  upon  his  recovery,  he  ascertained  there 
was  but  one  way  in  which  ho  could  repay  her.  Such  was  his  grati- 
tude, and  such  his  nice  sense  of  honour,  that,  finding  her  happiness 
seriously  involved,  he  married  her;  although  she  was  older  than  bim- 
self,  had  not  the  slightest  pretension  to  beauty,  and  moved  in  an  humble 
sphere  of  life.  She  made  him,  however,  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  an 
excellent  and  devoted  wife.  She  came  to  a  tragical  end,  being  killed  by  the 
overturning  of  a  carriage. 

When  but  twenty -three  years  of  age,  such  was  his  reputation  that  he 
was  appointed  an  instructer  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  soon  after 
ohosen  Professor  of  History,  and  also  assistant  to  Dr.  Ewing,  Pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Philadelphia.  In  1775,  he  composed  a 
Dialogue  in  verse,  with  two  odes  set  to  music,  which  was  performed  as  an 
exercise,  at  Commencement,  in  the  presence  of  the  Continental  Congress. 
The  Dialogue,  which  was  published,  was  easy  and  flowing,  and  full  of 
patriotic  allusions.     In  July  of  the  same  year,  he  delivered  a  sermon  on 

ioBtalled,  May  8,  1709;  and  wu  afterwards  pastor  of  Bethel  Presbjterian  Chareh,  Torii  Dis* 
triot,  S.  C,  where  he  <lied  on  the  18th  of  August,  1843,  aged  seventy-one  years. 

Jamks  McRbk,  D.  D.,  above  mentioned,  was  born  in  the  County  of  Iredell,  N.  C,  May  10» 
1752, — his  parents  having  emitted  from  the  County  of  Down,  Ireland,  in  1730.  He  bceuH 
a  member  of  the  Junior  class  m  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1773,  s^  graduated  in  1775* 
He  itudied  Theology  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Alexander,  I).  D.  of  Bnlloek  f 
Creek,  6.  C;  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytenr  of  Orange  in  April,  1778;  became 
Pastor  of  the  Congregation  of  Steele  Creek  in  Mecklenburg  County  in  September  IbllowiBf, 
where  he  remainM  about  twenty  yean:  then,  in  1798,  took  ohaige  of  the  CoiurregatlcB  of 
Ontrey  thirty  milei  North  ttom  Steele  Creeki  where  he  tpent  the  nmainder  ofUa  life,  lod 
aedlBllMO.  HewafluNioiuredwiththedegreeof  Doetorof  BIfliiltf  fromOie  Vwitn^ti 
Horth  OuoUna  in  1810.  •^  v 
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Ihe  War  before  several  military  companies,  from  I.  Chron.  v.  22. — "  For 
there  fell  down  many  slain,  becanse  the  war  was  of  Ood."  A  month  had 
not  yet  elapsed  since  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  the  sermon  shared  all  the 
enthnsiastic  ferronr  of  the  times.  It  was  repeated  in  a  fortnight  before 
the  troops  at  Burlington.  An  extract  will  show  how  limited  were  the 
Tiflws  of  the  Americans  at  that  period : — 

"  Independence  we  seek  not, — but  our  dependance  must  consist  with  lib- 
erty, and  produce  mutual  good.*'  **  We  mean  to  be  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  who  are  in  truth  but  our  brethren 
and  equals.  We  mean  to  have,  as  the  Constitution  allows  them  to  have,  a 
voice,  in  union  with  our  King,  in  all  the  laws  which  are  to  bind  us,  and 
to  have  the  free  disposal  of  that  property  we  clearly  earn,  and  which  they 
pretend  a  right  to  extort  from  us,  on  what  occasions  and  in  what  proportion 
they  please." 

One  who  spoke  his  mind  so  Areely,  could  hardly  be  safe  when  the  British 
forces  took  possession  of  Philadelphia  two  years  after ;  and,  accordingly, 
from  that  time  till  they  evacuated  the  city,  he  was  compelled  to  rusticate  in 
Delaware. 

In  1784,  he  published  an  Epitome  of  Geography  in  verse,  for  the  use  of 
schools,  which  was  highly  esteemed  in  its  day.  It  was  reviewed,  as  an 
Antiquarian  curiosity,  in  Judge  Hall's  Western  Monthly  Magazine,  (pub- 
lished in  Cincinnati,)  November,  1835.  The  Reviewer  fell  into  a  mistake, 
however,  in  confounding  the  author  with  Mr.  James  Davidson,  who  was 
iltogether  guiltless  of  the  sin  of  poetry,  but  who  was  also  a  Professor  in 
the  same  University,  and  sometimes  called  old  Wiggie,  from  a  habit  he  had 
of  pulling  off  his  wig,  and  beating  delinquent  pupils  with  it.  Of  the  skill 
with  which  the  poet  mastered  the  difficulty  of  managing  proper  names,  I 
may  give  the  following  specimen : — 

"  On  the  heights  of  the  Alps  much  of  Switzerland  lies. 

''  The  Alps,  whence  the  Rhine  and  the  Rhone  take  tbeir  rise, 

*'  Schaffhausen,  and  Basel  and  Bern, 

"  Apenzel,  and  Zurich  and  Swissc, 

**  Uris,  Zug,  ITnderwald,  and  Lucerne, 

"  Sulothurn,  Fribourg,  and  Glaris." 

Sometimes  he  met  with  names  so  intractable  that  he  fairly  gave  them  up. 

*  A  Monoraotapan.  'tis  hard  to  describe, 
"  Or  paint  one  of  kehenemugi's  rude  tribe, 
'*  Of  other  rude  nations  strange  things  we  might  tell 
*'  Bat  time  is  too  sitort,  on  such  subjects  to  dwell. 
**  So  rude  e'en  their  names  are,  His  no  easy  thing, 
*'  Of  Mataman,  Natal «  and  Souquas  to  sing; 
"Or  Soosiqiias,  Sofala,  Sabia,  press, 
**  With  Consiquas,  Odiquas,  into  my  verse." 

WhUe  the  young  Professor  thus  assiduously  devoted  himself  to  the  inter- 
ests of  literature,  his  judgment  was  held  in  high  estimation  in  the  Churoh; 
and  although  not  a  ready  debater,  his  name  is  found  in  the  Minutes  of  the 
Old  Synod  on  the  most  important  Committees.  But  a  new  sphere  of  duty 
was  now  presented  to  him.  Dickinson  College  was  founded  in  Carlisle 
under  the  Presidency  of  the  distinguished  Dr.  Nisbet,  and  he  was  invited 
to  become  one  of  his  coadjutors.  '*  His  name  will  be  of  use  to  us,*' — wrote 
Dr.  Bosh  to  Dr.  Nisbet,  '*for  he  is  a  man  of  learning,  and  of  an  excellent 
prmte  character."  Upon  taking  leave  of  the  University,  the  Tmstees 
showed  their  sense  of  his  merits  and  services,  by  conferring  on  him  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 
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Dr.  Davidson  was  thirij-fonr  yean  of  age  when  he  entered  on  Ui 
and  important  daties.     On  the  Ist  of  November,  1784,  he  wma  » 
Vice  President  of  Dickinson  College,  and  Professor  of  Hiatorj  and  Bilhi 
Lettres ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  became  the  Pastor  of  the   PrsahjteriH^  ^ 
Church  of  Carlisle.    A  serious  division  had  recently  occarred  in  that 
congregation,  but  their  new  pastor,  by  his  conciliatory  mannerSy  BUOcesM|'  1 
in  harmonizing  the  discordant  elements,  and,  for  eight  and  twenty  yeM^ 
while  he  was  connected  with  them,  uninterrupted  peace  prevailed. 

While  he  discharged  his  parochial  duties  with  exemplary  fidelity,  he  ws 
indefatigable  in  meeting  his  engagements  in  the  College.  The  year  sfti 
his  accession,  he  composed  a  Dialogue  in  blank  verse,  in  honour  of  tk 
patrons  of  the  College,  which  was  spoken  in  public  and  printed.  Em} 
moment  was  occupied.  His  maxim  was  ''a  place  for  every  things  ui 
every  thing  in  its  place,^*  By  means  of  bis  systematic  habits,  he  wss  eor 
tinually  enlarging  his  acqubitions.  lie  made  himself  acquainted  wtt 
eight  languages, — ancient,  modem,  and  oriental ;  he  was  well  versed  in  Ik* 
ology  ;  and  was  familiar  with  the  whole  circle  of  science.  But  Astrononj 
was  his  favourite  study.  IIo  published  some  papers  on  this  subject;  aii 
invented  an  ingenious  apparatus,  called  a  *'  Cosmosphere^  or  Campmad 
Globe,^*  presenting  the  heaven  and  the  earth  to  view  on  the  same  axis.  Bf 
means  of  a  movable  horizontal  plane,  zodiac,  solar  index,  &c.,  the  relitni 
positions  of  the  sun  and  moon,  the  length  of  the  day,  the  changes  of  di 
seasons,  the  time  of  eclipses,  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  and  theiM 
and  fall  of  the  constellations,  were  rendered  perfectly  plain,  and  the  lolt  \k 
tion  of  problems  greatly  facilitated.  k 

He  was  also  an  amateur  and  composer  of  sacred  music,  and,  in  his  eirliff 
years,  amused  himself  with  executing  pen  drawings,  some  of  which  (LoM 
XIV.,  and  Marie  Antoinette  particularly)  arc  great  curiosities.  Tkj 
have  deceived  connoisseurs,  and  have  been  taken  for  engravings,  even  bj 
the  distinguished  painter,  Mr.  Nagle.  But,  from  the  early  date  of  all  theM 
performances,  it  is  evident  that  he  had  self-denial  enough  to  sacrifice  Us 
elegant  tastes  at  the  shrine  of  those  sterner  duties  which  absorbed  all  bii 
time  and  energy. 

Called  upon  frequently  to  address  the  public  on  the  great  National  ?«• 
tivals,  he  always  acquitted  himself  with  credit,  as  his  published  Discoars«i 
evince.     But,  in  1794,  he  was  placed  in  an  imusually  trying  position.    On 
the  28th  of  September  of  that  year,  he  preached  a  sermon  from  Proverb* 
xiii,  34,  on  **the  Duties  of  Citizens/*  before  a  large  body  of  troops,  oi 
their  way  to  suppress  the  Whiskey  Insurrection;  and  again  on  the  5th rf 
October,  from  II.  Samuel  vii,  23,  on  **the  Freedom  and  Happiness  of  tke 
United  States,"  before  President  Washington,  Governor  Mifflin,  and  a  Itrgt 
number  of  forces  bound  on   the  same  expcdilion.     The  first  of  these,  Dr. 
Miller   describes  as  **a  judicious  but  modest  and  mild  discourse,  whieb, 
though  not  very  acceptable  to  the  po])uhice,  gave  but  little  offence."    (Life 
of  Nisbet,  p.  223.)     This  modest  and  mild  discourse,  (which  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  caustic  sermon  that  followed  in  the  afternoon  from  Dr.  Nil- 
bet,  his  colleague,  in  the  church,  and  which  nearly  provoked  a  mob,)  never- 
theless denounced  the  ^^ guilt  of  rebellion''^  on  the  insurgents,  and  spokt 
freely  of  the  wickedness  of    *' countenancing  mobs,    riots,  and  seditions." 
If  the  populace  was  displeased,  the  authorities  were  highly  gratified^  and 
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▼ornor  Mifflin  tendered  to  the  Pastor  a  Ghaplaia'a  Oommiamon,  which 

however  declined. 
In  1706,  Dr.  Davidson  attained  one  of  the  highest  honours  of  the  Ohnreh, 
ng  ohoeen  Moderator  (the  eighth  in  order)  of  the  General  Ajsemblj, — 
effioe  which  he  filled  with  his  accustomed  mingled  dignity  and  affability. 
pen  the  death  of  General  Washington,  in  1790,  he  pronounced  a  Fnne- 
Kologinm,  which  is  to  be  seen  in  a  printed  collection  of  Discourses, 
ffioited  by  thac  melancholy  occasion ;  and,  upon  the  decease  of  Dr.  Nisbet, 

tl804,  he  paid  a  like  tribute  to  his  memory, — an  extract  from  which  may 
found  in  Dr.  Miller's  Life  of  Nisbet,  pp.  290-296. 
^.  After  this  event,  the  burden  of  the  College  devolved  upon  him,  and  for 

t  years  he  discharged  the  duty  of  President.     In  1809,  he  resigned,  to 
ote  himself  exclusively  to  his  pastoral  charge,  and  received  a  vote  of 
l^***^**  from  the  Trustees  for  his  long  and  faithful  services.     A  few  months 

Eviously,  he  had  lost  his  second  wife,  after  a  brief  union  of  two  years — 
rgaret,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  John  Montgomery,  of  Carlisle.  He  gave 
!|wnt  to  his  grief  in  a  touching  Monody,  which  deserves  mention  as  contain- 
Ipg  a  prayer  fulfilled  long  after  its  author  was  laid  in  the  dust.     The  prayer 

for  his  infant  and  only  son,  that,  if  spared  to  riper  years,  **Ae  might 
holy  office  rise"    What  encouragement  may  pious  parents  derive  from 

recorded  fulfilment  of  such  prayers  ! 
^'  In  1810,  April  17th,  Dr.  Davidson  was  married  to  Jane,  daughter  of 

Hon.  William  Harris,  Member  of  Assembly,  and  Commissioner  to  issue 

old  Continental  money.  This  excellent  lady,  every  way  worthy  of  his 
«lu>ice,  still  survives.*  In  1811,  he  published  **The  Christian's  A.  B.  C," 
•r  the  110th  Psalm,  in  metre, — each  octave  commencing  with  the  appropri- 
iie  letter  of  the  alphabet,  with  the  exception  of  Q,  X,  and  Z.  This  was 
Mlowed,  the  next  year,  by  a  **  New  Metrical  Version  of  the  Psalms,'*  with 
■anotations.  It  does  not  pretend  to  compete  with  Watts,  but  is  far  supe- 
rior to  Stemhold  and  Hopkins,  improved  by  Rouse.  All  tlie  versification 
fe  not  equally  smooth.  Astauza  from  the  148th  Psalm,  is  as  favourable  as 
■ay,  and  will  compare  well,  even  with  Dr.  Watts: — 

'*  Let  bending  age  forget  its  cares. 

**  And  count  his  mercies  o'er; 
''And  lisping  infancy  attempt 

**  Ilia  goodness  to  adore.*' 

But  the  time  had  now  arrived,  when  this  good  man,  pronounced  by  those 
who  knew  him  best,  **a  blessing  to  the  circle  he  occupied,"  was  to  take  his 
leave  of  earth.  He  died  of  dropsy  in  the  chest,  after  protracted  agonies, 
which  he  bore  as  became  a  Christian,  December  13,  1812,  on  the  Sabbath 
day,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age.  A  Funeral  Sermon,*  afterwards 
printed,  containing  a  sketch  of  bis  life  and  labours,  was  preached  by  his 
intimate  friend,  Dr.  Cathcart,  of  York. 

As  a  preacher.  Dr.  Davidson  was  instructive,  clear  and  unaffected,  but 
not  fluent.  He  always  had  a  better  command  of  his  pen  than  his  tongue. 
He  could  not  make  the  briefest  address,  without  first  committing  it  to  paper, 
and  then  experienced  great  difficulty  in  remeuibering  it.  This  embarnuw- 
nent  was  owing  to  an  unfeigned  diffidence  and  extreme  sensibility,  whioh 
always  prevented  his  making  a  figure  va  a  debater  or  extempore  speaker. 
His  judgment,  however,  was  so  mature,  and  his  opinions  so  well 

*  8h«  has  deoeaied  since  this  letter  was  written. 
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that  he  wu  in  great  request  as  a  coimsellor.    Upon  his  tomb  k  eagiamd 
the  inscription,  more  enviable  than  military  trophies, — ^A  BLB88BD  PBAOfr 

MAKKB. 

As  a  man  of  letters,  his  standing  was  high.  His  olear  intellMt  sad 
extensive  aoqnirements  gave  him  great  aptitude  for  eommunioating  instras- 
tion.  Of  hb  diligent  and  studious  habits,  he  left  ample  pro<tf  in  tw«atj 
manuscript  volumes  of  Sermons  and  Scientific  Lectures,  in  addition  to  sU 
that  he  had  given  to  the  public  through  the  press. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  truly, 

R.  DATIDSOV. 


JAMES  POWER,  D.  D  » 

1772—1830. 

James  Power  was  bom  at  Nottingham,  Chester  County,  Pa.,  in  tiM 
year  1746.  His  father  was  a  substantial  farmer,  and  had  emigrated  esrij 
in  life  from  the  North  of  Ireland,  and  settled  amongst  his  countrymen,  who 
composed  the  majority  of  the  neighbourhood.  He  was  fitted  for  College  is 
his  native  place,  at  an  Academy  established  and  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Samuel  Finley,  afterwards  President  of  Princeton  College;  and  he  wai 
graduated  at  Princeton  in  1766, — the  last  year  of  Dr.  Finley *s  Presidency; 
so  that  his  whole  literary  training  seems  to  have  been  under  that  emineni 
man.  He  was  one  of  the  students  of  College,  who  visited  Dr.  J'inley  on 
his  death-bed,  in  Philadelphia ;  and  the  affecting  scene  left  a  powerful  and 
enduring  impression  on  his  mind.  Among  his  classmates  in  College  wen 
Oliver  Ellsworth,  David  Howell,  Luther  Martin,  Nathaniel  Niles,  snd 
several  other  eminent  men. 

He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Newcastle  at  Mill  Creek, 
on  the  24th  of  June,  1772, — having  been  somewhat  delayed  in  the  prose- 
cution of  his  theological  studies  by  ill  health.  On  the  23d  of  December 
following,  the  Presbytery  granted  him  leave  to  travel  into  Virginia;  sod 
this  journey  he  evidently  accomplished,  as,  in  August  of  the  next  year,  be 
reeeived  a  call  to  settle  over  the  united  Congregations  of  Highbridge,  Csn- 
bridge,  and  Oxford,  in  Bottctourt  County,  Ya.  This  call,  however,  he  did 
not  accept,  and  whether  he  subsequently  vbited  and  supplied  these  congre- 
gations for  a  season  is  not  known.  But,  in  the  summer  of  1774,  he  crossed 
the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  spent  three  months  as  a  missionary,  in  what 
are  now  Westmoreland,  Alleghany,  Washington,  and  Fayette,  Counties,  in 
Pennsylvania. 

At  the  expiration  of  this  tour,  he  returned  to  the  East,  and  preached  as 
a  stated  supply  for  nearly  two  years, — it  is  believed  at  West  Nottingbam, 
and  at  another  place  within  the  bounds  of  Maryland.  Im  the  spring  of 
1776,  however,  he  seems  to  have  made  up  his  mind  to  settle  in  the  West ; 
for  on  the  23d  of  May,  of  that  year,  the  Presbytery  determined  to  ordab 
him  sine  tituio,  at  their  next  meeting  in  August,  * '  as  he  was  about  to 

*  Appendix  to  EUiott's  Life  of  Maonrdy.  —  Smith*i  Old  Redstone.— MS.  from  Rev.  Dr. 
Ounalian. 
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ff^move  to  the  Western  parts  of  thU  Province."  In  November  following, 
bloving  received  ordination,  he  removed  with  his  family  to  Western  Penn- 
Bylvania,  and  fixed  them  at  a  place  called  Dunlap's  Creek,  near  Browni- 
f  ille.  He  became  the  Pastor  of  Monut  Pleasant  and  Sewiokly  Congrega- 
tions ;  but  it  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  question  whether  he  took  charge  of 
them  immediately  after  his  arrival  in  1776,  or  whether  he  divided  hb 
labours  between  them  and  other  destitute  churches  in  the  region  until  the 
spring  of  1779,  when  he  assumed  the  pastoral  relation  ;  though  the  prepon- 
derance of  evidence  would  seem  to  be  in  favour  of  the  latter  supposition. 
He  retained  the  pastoral  charge  of  these  two  congregations  until  April  22, 
1787,  when  a  dissolution  of  the  connection  between  him  and  the  Sewioklj 
Congregation  took  place.  But  he  remained  in  charge  of  Mount  Pleasant, 
until  April  15,  1817,  when,  on  account  of  advanced  age  and  infirmity,  the 
pastoral  relation  between  him  and  them  was  dissolved.  He  died  August  5, 
1880,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  hb  age. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Jefferson 
College  in  1808. 

Dr.  Power  was  married  to  Mary  Tanner,  who  was  of  German  extraction, 
and  a  daughter  of  an  elder  in  the  church  of  the  Rev.  James  Finley.  They 
had  eight  daughters  and  no  sons.  The  daughters  were  remarkably  intelli- 
gent and  active  women.  Three  of  them  became  the  wives  of  Presbyterian 
ministers,  and  the  others  were  married  to  respectable  men  in  the  neigh- 
bonrhood. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JAMES  CARNAHAN,  D.  D.,  L.L.  D., 

PESSIDEKT  or  THE  COLLEGI  Of  KIW  JERSEY. 

PRiKCETOir,  October  25, 1848. 

Bev.  and  dear  Sir :  After  our  conyersation  the  other  day  in  respect  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Power,  it  occun'ed  to  me  that  I  probably  knew  him  as  well  as  any  other 
person  living,  and  perhaps  have  as  many  recollections  that  would  help  to  illus- 
trate his  character.  He  frequently  heard  mo  say  my  catechism  in  my  childhood, 
and  sometimes  lodged  at  my  father's  house.  I  will,  in  compliance  with  your 
request,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  task  my  memory  in  respect  to  him. 

In  his  person.  Dr.  Power  was  slender,  erect,  of  a  medium  height,  and  at  no 
period  of  life,  corpulent.  His  manners  were  easy,  graceful,  free  from  affectation, 
and  such  as  made  him  agreeable  to  all  classes  of  society.  In  his  dress,  he  was 
always  plain,  and  at  the  same  time  remarkably  neat;  so  that  it  was  often  mar- 
velled at  how  he  could  ride  on  horseback,  ten  or  twelve  miles,  in  an  uneven 
country,  over  muddy  roads,  alight  from  his  horse,  and  appear  in  the  pulpit,  or 
on  a  preaching  stand  in  the  woods,  with  his  clothes  scarcely  more  soiled  than 
if  he  had  come  from  his  toilet  the  moment  before.  He  always  rode  a  good  horse, 
and  it  used  to  be  said  that  he  selected  him  with  special  reference  to  such  a  move- 
ment as  would  not  throw  mud  and  dust  on  the  rider. 

In  his  conversation  and  planners,  he  was  dignified  and  somewhat  precise; 
never  indulging  in  levity,  and  seldom  in  wit;  and  yet  he  was  sociable,  and  far 
from  being  morose  or  censorious. 

His  voice  was  not  loud,  but  remarkably  clear,  and  his  enunciation  so  perfectly 
distinct  that  he  could  be  heard  at  a  groiU  distance,  especially  when  he  spoke,  as 
was  not  unusual,  in  the  open  air.  In  his  manner  and  style  of  preaching,  he  had 
nothing  of  the  vehemence  and  terror  of  his  contemporary,  the  Rev.  Dr.  John 
McMillan,  nor  of  the  pungent  and  alarming  address  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Smith — 
both  of  them  pioneers  in  Western  Pennsylvania.     His  sermons  were  dear  and 
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methodical,  abounded  in  pertinent  and  eyangelical  thoaght»  well  expire— d,  nd 
were  delivered  without  notes,  in  a  pleasing,  rather  than  a  temarkmUj'  IbroMe  m 
striking,  manner.  To  the  sober  and  judicious  part  of  his  audience,  who  deiirid 
instruction  in  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  Christianity,  rather  than  strong  appstli 
to  the  passions.  Dr.  Power's  preaching  was  highly  aooeptable.  His  oongff^gft* 
tions  and  communicants  gradually  increased,  although  there  was  no  romsrkabb 
reTival  under  his  ministry,  except  that  of  1802,  which  extended  to  eTory  pari  of 
Western  PennsyWania.  In  his  doctrines,  he  was  of  the  same  school  with  tib 
Tennents,  Da  vies,  Robert  Smith,  and  Samuel  Finley. 

To  the  children  and  youth  of  his  charge  Dr.  Power  paid  particular  attantioB; 
and  he  was  very  successful  in  securing  their  affection  and  confidence,  and  in 
directing  their  attention  to  their  immortal  interests:  especially,  when  he  met  a 
young  person  alone,  it  is  believed  he  seldom  failed  to  make  a  solemn  and  aflee- 
tionate  appeal  to  his  heart  and  conscience.  The  remarkable  talent  which  ha 
possessed  of  remembering  names  and  of  recognising  persons  to  whom  he  had 
been  once  introduced,  gave  him  a  peculiar  advantage  in  his  parochial  duties.  When 
he  visited  a  family,  or  on  any  occasion  entered  a  house,  he  was  in  the  haUt  of 
asking  the  names  of  the  children  and  domestics;  and  he  would  be  able,  after- 
wards, to  call  each  one  by  name,  and  remember  correctly  their  rdatire 
even  though  the  family  was  a  large  one.  If  any  one  was  absent,  he  wai 
to  inquire  for  that  one  by  name.  The  consequence  was  that  he  appeared  to  M, 
and  no  doubt  did  feel,  an  interest  in  each  individual,  and  no  one  thought  himsdf 
overlooked  or  neglected.  But  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  for  three  or  four  yean 
before  his  death,  while  retaining  in  good  degree  his  physical  powers,  this  fiucolty 
of  remembering  and  recognising  persons  so  entirely  failed,  that  he  did  not  know 
his  own  children,  who  resided  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  who  visited  him  almost 
every  week. 

Dr.  Power  owned  a  large  farm;  but,  leaving  the  management  of  the  farm  and 
other  domestic  concerns  to  his  wife  and  daughters,  he  devoted  his  whole  time  to 
the  duties  of  his  sacred  office.  On  account  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
country,  he  received  a  very  small  pittance  for  his  ministerial  services;  yet  hit 
farm  was  managed  so  judiciously,  that,  within  a  few  years  after  their  removal 
to  the  West,  his  family  lived  in  a  very  comfortable  and  respectable  manner. 

To  appreciate  the  labours  and  self-denial  of  Dr.  Power,  and  other  clergymen 
who  settled  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  it  is  necet- 
sar}*^  to  keep  in  view  the  difficulties  and  dangers  to  which,  in  common  with  other 
pioneers,  they  were  exposed.  The  journey  over  the  mountains — ^not  less  than 
a  hundred  and  twenty  miles — was  not  what  it  now  is.  There  were  no  Macad- 
amized  roads,  or  canals,  or  railroads.  A  horse  path  over  rocks,  and  preeipiees, 
and  marshes,  was  the  only  way  of  access  to  what  was  significantly  called  "  the 
Back  Woods."  Nor  could  the  direct  route  through  Chambersburg  and  Bedford 
be  taken  with  safety.  Parties  of  Indians  hovered  around,  and  murdered  many 
families  on  their  way  to  the  West.  On  tliat  road,  there  are  places,  whose  names, 
(such  as  **  the  Burned  Cabins,"  '^  Bloody  Run,"  &c.,)  to  this  day,  indicate 
the  barbarous  nets  of  that  period.  To  avoid  the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife, 
a  Southern  route  through  Hagerstown,  Hancock,  and  Cumberland,  in  Maryland, 
was  usually  taken,  thence  following  Braddock's  road  over  the  mountains.  And 
this  road  was  not  suitable  to  wheel  carriages.  Many,  like  Father  MdifiUan, 
passed  tlirough  the  *'  Great  Valley  "  to  Staunton  in  Virginia,  and  thence  over 
the  mountains  to  Tiger's  Valley.  At  present,  a  journey  to  Missouri  or  Iowa 
can  be  performed  in  less  time,  and  with  less  than  half  the  labour  and  danger, 
necessary,  at  that  time,  to  reach  **  the  Back  Woods."  When  the  mountains 
were  passed,  accommodations,  not  very  attractive,  were  found.  In  the  whole 
County  of  Westmoreland,  then  covering  more  than  twice  the  space  it  now  does, 
there  was  not,  in  1781,  a  single  stone,  or  brick,  or  fV^me,  house.    All  the  inhabi* 
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llHits  liTed  in  log  cabins,  more  or  less  comfortable,  according  to  tbe  means  of  the 
iMmipanta.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  articles  necessary  in  carrying  on  farming 
O|parationt  was  very  great.  Iron,  with  which  that  country  now  abounds,  had 
to  bo  carried  on  pack  horses  oyer  the  mountains;  and  salt,  which  now  may  bo 
porehased  for  twenty  cents,  could  not,  at  that  time,  be  had  for  less  than  fire  dol- 
Ura,  per  bushel.  The  want  of  mills  to  grind  their  bread  was  severely  Mi,  In 
addition  to  these  difficulties,  and  others  which  I  omit,  the  inhabitants  were  not 
tmh  (h>m  the  incursions  of  the  Indians.  In  1782,  the  year  after  Dr.  Power 
Miived,  Ilanna's  Town,  the  seat  of  County  justice,  twelve  miles  from  Mount 
Pleasant,  was  burned,  several  persons  killed,  and  the  daughters  of  Hanna,  the 
proprietor  of  the  place,  were  carried  off  captive  by  the  Indians.  Between  the 
years  1780  and  1785,  the  Indians  made  several  incursions  into  the  Sewickly  set- 
tlaments,  murdered  families,  and  retreated  over  the  Alleghany  River,  before  men 
ooold  be  collected  to  pursue  them.  The  accommodations  for  public  worship 
vtre  also  as  rare  and  unsightly  as  the  private  dwellings  of  the  people.  They 
did  not  wait  until  they  were  able  to  erect  a  stone  or  brick  building,  costing  from 
two  to  ten  thousand  dollars;  nor  did  they  send  commissioners  to  ask  aid  from 
tbeir  wealthier  brethren  in  the  East.  They  took  their  axes,  cut  down  trees, 
uid,  with  their  own  hands,  erected  a  log  building,  to  protect  them  from  the 
■BOW  in  winter,  and  from  the  rain  in  summer.  Except  in  inclement  weather, 
thftj  worshipped  in  the  open  air,  under  the  shade  of  the  native  forests. 

Posterity  will  find  it  difficult  to  conceive  of  the  rudeness  of  these  primitive 
divrohes.  They  were  constructed  entirely  with  the  axe.  No  saw,  or  plane,  or 
mren  hammer  to  drive  a  nail,  was  used;  for  neither  nails,  or  iron  in  any  other 
■kape,  were  employed.  The  roof  was  of  clap-boards,  kept  in  their  places  by 
logs  laid  upon  them ;  and  the  doors  were  also  clap-boards,  fastened  by  wooden 
pins  to  cross-bars,  projecting  sufficiently  far,  at  one  side,  to  form  a  part  of  the 
hinge.  The  windows  were  small  openings  out,  in  two  adjacent  logs,  and  were 
glazed  with  oil  paper  or  linen.  The  floors,  when  any  they  had,  were  cleft  logs, 
■moothed  by  the  axe.  These  churches  were  of  different  forms.  The  most  sim- 
ple and  common  were  square  or  parallelogramic,  having  only  four  sides, — a 
■iiigle  log  extending  from  comer  to  corner.  But  when  the  congregation  was 
large,  and  timber  of  sufficient  length  could  not  be  had  to  make  a  four-sided  struc- 
ture of  suitable  dimensions,  the  cruciform  was  adopted;  and  there  were  twelve 
sides  and  twelve  comers.  In  justice  to  these  old  fashioned  Presbyterians,  it 
must  be  understood  that  the  twelve  sides  and  the  twelve  corners  were  not 
intended  to  represent  the  twelve  Apdstlcs;  nor  was  the  cruciform  adopted  from 
a  religious  regard  to  the  rules  of  ecclesiastical  architecture,  but  to  secure  strength 
and  convenience.  And  such  buildings  were  both  strong  and  convenient.  The 
parts  mutually  supported  each  other,  and  one  part  of  the  transept  was  the 
preacher's  stand,  and  the  other  part  opposite  accommodated  a  portion  of  the 
audience. 

It  need  hardly  be  remarked  that  the  style  of  both  private  and  public  build- 
ings in  that  country  has  entirely  changed.  No  people  live  more  comfortably,  or 
have  more  convenient  houses  of  public  worship,  than  the  descendants  of  the  pion- 
eers of  Western  Pennsylvania. 

The  people  to  whom  Dr.  Power  ministered,  wore  chiefly  the  descendants  of 
Scotch-Irish.  Their  forefathers  had  fled  from  Scotland  to  Ireland,  and  from  Ire- 
land to  this  country,  to  escape  religious  persecution.  Educated  under  Presby- 
terian influence,  and  familiar  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Westminster  Confession 
of  Faith,  they  retained,  in  a  good  degree,  the  religious  customs  of  their  ances- 
tors. The  Shorter  Catechism  was  learned  at  school,  and  was  recited  every  Sab- 
bath evening  at  home,  by  young  and  old.  The  pastor,  accompanied  by  an  elder, 
Tisited,  as  he  was  able,  the  families  belonging  to  his  charge,  prayed  with  them, 
and  gave  them  such  advice  as  the  case  of  each  required.    After  he  had  gone  tnm 
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house  to  house,  in  a  particular  neighhouriiood,  be  a^qpointed  a  general  meetaf^ 
which  all  the  families  in  the  district  were  expected  to  attend.  And  at  theM 
meetings  he  examined  the  heads  of  families,  the  young  people,  and  the  cliildreii, 
in  separate  divisions,  as  to  their  knowledge  of  the  Catechism»  and  the  doctrinal 
and  duties  therein  taught,  and  closed  the  whole  with  a  discourse  suited  to  thi 
occasion. 

Br.  Power  punctually  and  faithfully  continued  this  custom.  The  conaequenee 
was  that  both  old  and  young  were  excited  to  diligence  in  the  study  of  the  Sicnd 
Scriptures,  and  of  the  Catechisms  of  the  Presbyterian  Church;  and  among  tbeii 
hardy  Back  Woods  people,  you  would  find  individuals  much  better  inatroelsd 
In  the  great  truths  of  the  Bible  than  many  at  the  present  day,  placed  in 
favourable  circumstances. 

The  part  of  the  country  in  which  Dr.  Power  exercised  his  miniatrj,  was 
cipally  settled  by  young  families.  When  he  commenced  his  labours,  few  of  tin 
children  in  that  region  had  been  baptized]  and,  as  the  new  settlers  were  a  pro- 
lific race,  he  had  much  to  do  in  administering  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  so  tM 
he  found  it  convenient  to  appoint  set  days  for  the  purpose.  On  these  occanom, 
he  would  sometimes  have  from  thirty  to  forty  children  presented  at  once;  and, 
on  one  day,  he  baptized  as  many  as  sixty.  His  services  were  also  freqnentlj 
put  in  requisition  for  performing  the  ceremony  of  marriage.  In  connection  witi 
this  branch  of  his  duty,  the  following  anecdote  is  told  of  him : — As  no  bridge 
had  then  been  erected,  the  streams  were  often  quite  impassable.  Having  to  croif 
one  of  these  swollen  torrents  to  marry  a  couple,  he  found,  when  he  readbed  ik 
that,  it  could  not,  by  any  possibility,  be  forded.  In  this  dilemma,  word 
by  some  means,  conveyed  to  the  young  couple,  when  they  immediately 
their  way  to  the  river,  and  the  minister  standing  on  the  one  side,  and  they  fls 
the  other,  he  solemnized  the  marriage.  The  law  then  required  the  publieat&os 
of  the  bands,  and  on  some  Sabbaths,  four  or  five  announcements  of  this  kind 
would  be  made. 

Though  a  portion  of  this  communication  is  not  more  applicable  to  Dr.  Power 
than  to  some  other  of  the  early  ministers  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  yet,  as  il 
relates  to  a  state  of  things  in  which  he  largely  shared,  and  which  may  be  con- 
sidered now  of  common  interest,  I  thought  I  might  as  well  introduce  the  &cto, 
as  illustrating  the  perils  and  trials  amidst  which,  for  a  considerable  period,  hi 
exercised  his  ministry. 

Very  sincerely  and  respectfully  yours, 

JAMES  GABNAHAV. 
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THOMAS  REESE,  D.  D  * 

1773—1796. 

Thomas  Rbsse  was  born  in  Pennsylyania,  in  the  year  1742.  When 
ha  was  quite  young,  he  removed,  with  his  father's  family  to  Mecklenburg 
County,  N.  C,  where  he  prosecuted  his  studies  preparatory  to  entering 
College,  at  an  Academy,  under  the  instruction  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Alex- 
andert  and  a  Mr.  Benedict.  In  due  time,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Col- 
lege of  New  Jersey,  where  he  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  in 
1768.  After  his  graduation,  he  returned  to  South  Carolina,  and,  having 
4aTOted  some  time  to  the  study  of  Theology,  was  licensed  to  preach,  and 
ordained  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  by  the  Orange  Presbytery,  in  1778« 
Soon  after  he  commenced  preaching,  he  accepted  a  oall  from  Salem  Church, 
Sunpter  District,  S.  C,  where  he  continued  in  the  quiet  and  fidthlol  dis- 
eliarge  of  his  duties,  till  he  was  driven  away  by  the  storm  of  the  Bevolii* 
turn. 

It  is  well  known  that  South  Carolina  was  the  scene  of  some  of  the  moat 
barbarous  outrages  that  were  perpetrated  during  the  Revolutionary  war. 
Tho  whole  order  of  things,  social,  civil,  and  religious,  was  interrupted. 
Tins  was  more  especially  the  case  during  the  years  1780  and  1781.  From 
dM  time  of  the  surrender  of  Charleston,  public  worship  was  almost  univer- 
mUj  suspended,  and  most  of  the  churches,  both  in  the  town  and  in  the 
ooantry,  were  burnt,  or  occupied  by  the  enemy  as  military  depots,  or  in 
some  other  way  shamefully  desecrated.  As  there  was  no  opportunity  for 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  to  exercise  their  vocation  either  in  public  or  in 
private,  and  as  an  attempt  to  remain  at  their  posts  involved  the  utmost 
peril,  the  greater  part  of  them  went  into  exile  ;  and  among  them  was  the 
subject  of  this  sketch.  It  was  in  his  congregation  that  the  murders  perpe- 
tfated  by  Harrison  of  Tory  memory,  and  his  followers,  commenced ;  and 
some  of  the  excellent  members  of  his  flock  were  among  the  viodms. 
Knowing,  as  he  did,  that  any  attempt  to  administer  consolation  beyond  his 
own  family  would  be  reckoned  as  sedition,  and  would  be  punished  with 
death,  he  wisely  fled  before  the  storm,  and  took  his  family  to  Mecklenburg, 
N.  C,  where  he  continued  to  preach  under  many  privations. 

On  the  return  of  peace  in  1782,  Mr.  Reese  returned  to  his  congregation 
in  Salem,  and  resumed  his  pastoral  duties  with  great  ardour.  He  also 
devoted  much  time  to  study,  and  became  distinguished  for  his  acquirements, 
not  only  in  Theology,  but  in  Philosophy,  and  other  kindred  branches. 
About  this  time  he  commenced  his  admirable  Essay  on  the  influence  of 
Religion  on  Civil  Society,  which  was  published  in  1788, — a  work  which,  it 

•  lUmsay'i  Hist.  8.  C,  II.— South.  Presb.  Ber.,  VI. 

t  Joseph  Alkxakdcb  wm  gr»daated  at  the  College  of  New  JeiMT,  in  1760;  wai  liMiiMd 
to  prtaeh  the  Goepcl,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Newcastle,  in  1767;  and  in  October  of  that  year 
nnted  his  credentials  to  the  Ilanover  Presbytery,  and  accepted  a  oall  from  Sugar  CnA, 
C.     His  ordination  took  placeat  Buffalo  on  the  4th  of  March,  176S;_and  in  May  following, 

,  8.  oT, 


ba  was  installed  pastor  of  Sugar  Creek.  He  subsequently  removed  to  Bullock's  Creek, 
wbare  be  exercised  his  ministry,  and  taught  a  school  of  a  hish  order,  as  he  had  also  done  in 
Korth  Carolina.  He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  DiTinity  from  the  College  of  Soath 
OMolina  in  1807.  He  died  about  the  year  1808.  A  rolume  of  his  Sermons  was  published  after 
Us  death.  He  was  a  man  of  small  stature,  but  of  fine  talents  and  accomplishments,  and  an 
aaoommnnlj  animated  and  popular  preacher.  He  was  an  ardent  patriot  m  the  ReTolBtioB. 
Hto  wife  was  a  daughter  of  President  Davies. 
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hms  been  said  by  high  authority,  would  have  been  ereditable  to  the  pen  of 
Warburton,  or  Paley  ;  but,  like  most  American  productions  of  tliat  day,  it 
never  passed  to  a  second  edition.  It  procured  for  the  author  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  which  is  belicTcd  to 
have  been  the  first  instance  of  its  being  conferred  on  a  Carolinian. 

In  the  winter  of  1792  or  1793,  Dr.  Reese  accepted  an  inTitmtion  to  a 
pastoral  charge  in  Pendleton  District,  S.  C,  b«ng  among  the  first  who 
removed  from  the  low  country  to  the  upper.  Here  he  had  the  care  of  two 
churches,  one  near  Seneca  River,  and  the  other  some  ten  or  twelTO  miles 
distant.  In  these  churches  he  laboured  until  the  decline  of  his  health, 
occasioned,  as  was  supposed,  by  a  change  of  climate,  obliged  him  to  desist. 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  attacked  with  hydroihorax,  whidi 
■ioned  him  great  suffering,  and  prevented  him  from  lying  down  for 
previous  to  his  death.  He  manifested  the  most  exemplary  patience  daring 
his  illness,  and  died,  sustained  by  the  hope  of  a  better  life,  in  1796,  aged 
fifty-four  years.  His  remains  lie  in  the  grave-yard,  attached  to  the  Old 
Stone  Church,  near  the  village  of  Pendleton. 

Beside  the  Essay  already  referred  to,  Dr.  Reese  published  two  Sermons 
in  the  American  Preacher,  1791,  and  a  Farewell  Sermon  to  his  Congrega- 
tion in  Salem. 

Dr.  Reese,  though  very  diligent  in  his  profession,  nnited  with  the  misis* 
ter  of  the  Gospel,  to  some  extent,  both  the  teacher  and  the  phyaieian.  For 
fire  or  six  years,  and  that  after  he  had  passed  the  meridian  of  life,  beside 
preaching  on  the  Sabbath,  and  lecturing  to  the  coloured  part  of  his  congre- 
gation, he  conducted,  during  the  week,  with  very  little  assistance,  a  laige 
classical  school.  He  had  also  given  considerable  attention  to  medicine,  and 
had  made  himself  particularly  acquainted  with  the  more  common  ^l*^^a^ 
of  the  South  ;  and  this  knowledge  he  was  enabled  to  turn  to  good  aeeoont, 
especially  in  a  part  of  the  country  where  it  was  difficult  to  command  medi- 
eal  aid. 

Dr.  Ramsey,  the  Historian,  who  niui^t  have  known  Dr.  Reese  well,  says 
of  him, — 

"  He  left  behind  him  the  character  of  a  distingnisbed  scholar,  and  an  emineailf 
pious  man.*' 

Chancellor  James  of  South  Carolina  savs  of  him, — 

*'  In  contemplatinir  the  meek  and  unobtmsiTe  manners  of  this  eminent  aerrant  of 
the  Most  High,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  he  was  a  pattern  of  Christian  charitj,  as 
nearlr  resembling  his  Dirine  Master  as  has  U^en  exhibited  by  any  of  bis  contemporary 
Mow  laboarers  in  tlie  Go»pel." 

Dr.  J.  R.  Witherspoon,  of  Transylvania  University,  writes  thus  eoncem- 

ing  him  in  the  Presbyterian  Review  : — 

**  I>r.  Reese  was  in  person  easy  of  access,  a  fHend  to  human  nature,  but  particalarfT 
attached  to  men  of  science  and  r«l%ion.  With  powers  of  mind  eqnal  to  his  benevo- 
lence and  p:ety.  lo  uistly  held  a  ci^cspicQius  station  among  eminent  and  good  men. 
•  *  *  *  *  *  H:s  appearaccv  in  the  paipit  was  graceful  and  dignified,  bis  style 
flowing  and  elegant.  He  was  in  the  habit  generally  i^  writing  ont  bis  sermoiis  with 
great  care,  and  seldom .  if  ever.  to^>k  the  man  uscripc  into  the  pnlpit .  His  preacbhig  was 
of  the  extempore  kind,  adding  to  the  mature  r^dectioo*  oc  xht  study  tbe  powers  of  his 
native  oratory.  His  flowing  tears,  and  ot'\en  suppneswd  tokc.  told  tbe  fintliiiB  ot  tbe 
heart,  anxioas  only  for  tbe  salvation  of  soqIs  and  tbe  glorr  if  God.  L&e  Ipaal,  be 
warned  his  bearen.  day  and  eight,  with  tears.  His  snceeas  in  bis  miakterial  laboan 
evinced  tbe  power  and  pteseti«  of  tbe  Holy  Spnit.*' 
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NATHANIEL  IRWIN. 

1778—1812. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JAMES  P.  WILSON,  D.  D. 

NiWABK,  K.  J.y  Jane  16, 1867. 

My  dear  Sir :  I  am  glad  that  yoa  are  disposed  to  give  to  the  Rev.  Nathaa- 
Irwin,  formerly  the  minister  of  Neshaminy,  a  place  in  your  forth-ooming 
work,  and  am  more  than  willing  to  do  any  thing  in  my  power  to  form  a 
witable  memorial  of  him.  You  are  aware  that  nearly  idl  his  contempora^ 
lies  have  passed  away,  and  the  few  that  remain  have,  for  the  most  part, 
general  impressions,  rather  than  exact  information,  concerning  him.  My 
opportunities  for  becoming  acquainted  with  his  history  and  character  were 
fierhaps  as  good  as  they  could  be,  considering  that  I  was  a  little  too  late  to 
have  any  personal  knowledge  of  him.  My  first  eight  years  of  ministerial 
life  were  passed  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  which  he  was  the  admired 
and  beloved  Pastor  for  thirty-eight  years  ;  and  his  memory  there  is  fresh 
and  fragrant  to  this  day.  My  father,  with  whom  he  was  in  most  intimate 
rolations,  used  to  talk  much  about  him,  and  always  expressed  for  him  the 
liighest  respect  and  affection.  He  preached  his  Funeral  Sermon,  at  the  ear- 
neat  request  of  the  bereaved  congregation. 

Nathaniel  Irwin  was  born  at  Fagg's  Manor,  Chester  County,  Pa.,  on 
die  17th  of  October,  1756.  Of  his  parentage  nothing  oan  now  be  asoer- 
tained,  though  it  is  believed  that  he  was  of  Scotch  Irish  descent.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1770,  being  a  contemporary  and 
acquaintance  there  of  James  Madison,  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
whom  he  once  paid  a  visit  at  the  Capital,  during  his  incumbency. 

Soon  after  his  graduation,  he  commenced  the  study  of  Theology,  placing 
himself  under  the  care  of  the  Newcastle  Presbytery,  by  which  he  was 
licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  between  the  meetings  of  Synod  in  1772 
and  1773.  He  took  charge  of  the  Neshaminy  Church  on  the  1st  of  May, 
1774,  and  was  ordained  and  installed  as  its  Pastor,  by  the  First  Presbytery 
of  Philadelphia,  on  the  3d  of  November  following.  In  this  relation  he  con- 
tinued till  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  3d  of  March,  1812,  in  the  fifty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Irwin  was  not  only  in  great  favour  with  his  own  people,  but  was 
much  esteemed  and  highly  honoured  by  his  brethren  in  the  ministry.  He 
was  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  human  nature ;  for  his  great  shrewd- 
ness in  the  management  of  difficult  cases,  and  for  a  very  uncommon  facility 
at  despatching  public  business.  Scarcely  any  man  exerted  more  influence 
than  he  in  the  General  Assembly.  His  familiar  acquaintance  with  all  the 
forms  of  ecclesiastical  procedure,  his  almost  intuitive  perception  of  the  right 
And  the  wrong  of  every  subject,  in  connection  with  the  high  respect  that 
was  felt  for  him,  and  the  almost  implicit  confidence  that  was  reposed  in  him, 
gare  to  his  opinions  and  counsels  a  weight  in  that  venerable  Body,  whieh 
rendered  him  at  once  one  of  its  most  prominent  and  useful  members.  One 
instance  in  particular  is  remembered  in  which,  by  his  wise  and  timely  inter- 
position, he  was  instrumental  of  making  dear  an  involved  case,  of  cutting 
ahort  a  troublesome  debate,  and  of  securing  the  rights  and  vindioating  tho 
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character  of  an  individnal,  who,  from  misapprelieiision  of  his  views  on  the 
part  of  the  Assembly,  seemed  in  danger  for  a  time  of  suffering  seyere  injw* 
tice.  As  an  evidence  of  the  estimation  in  whioh  he  was  held  for  his  taleot 
at  public  business,  I  may  mention  that  he  was  Clerk  of  the  Old  Sjrnod  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  from  1781  to  1785 ;  was  Moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  1801 ;  and  was  Permanent  Clerk  of  the  same  Body 
from  1802  to  1807. 

As  a  preacher,  Mr.  Irwin  attained  to  a  high  rank  among  the  excellent 
preachers  of  his  time.  He  was  clear,  fluent,  forcible,  and  often  deeply 
pathetic.  He  was  particularly  distinguished  for  his  felicitons  serriees  at 
funerals — not  only  for  his  tender  and  impressive  style  of  address,  but  for 
his  ability  to  meet  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  each  case  in  the  meet 
appropriate  and  impressive  manner.  He  was  accustomed  to  ride  to  chnreb 
on  his  **  marc  Dobbin,''  and  was  in  the  habit  of  **  letting  her  have  her  head," 
as  he  called  it  — that  is,  letting  the  rein  lie  loose  upon  her  neck ;  and  she 
went  slowly  along  while  he  prepared  his  sermon.  He  commonly  cut  across 
the  fields ;  and  the  neighbours  on  Sunday  morning  used  to  let  the  ban 
down  that  he  might  not  find  any  difficulty  in  his  way  to  church. 

In  private  life,  his  manners  were  gCDcrally  somewhat  distant — certainly 
they  were  not  lacking  in  clerical  dignity — and  yet  it  was  not  difficult  for 
him  to  unbend  amongst  intimate  friends,  and  he  was  by  no  means  averse 
occasionally  to  a  harmless  joke.  He  was,  too,  notwithstanding  his  ordioaij 
reserve,  fond  of  the  company, of  young  people,  especially  of  young  ladies, 
and  he  sometimes  had  parties  at  hb  house  for  their  amusement — indeed  I 
think  he  saw  no  harm  in  some  amusements  which  most  of  his  brethren  were 
inclined  to  reprobate.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  music,  and  often 
indulged  himself  in  playing  on  the  violin. 

Mr.  Irwin  was  probably  the  most  thoroughly  scientific  man  of  his  day  in 
the  county  in  which  he  lived ;  and  he  took  pleasure  in  making  his  knowledge 
practical  and  useful.  He  was  the  first  person  who  took  John  Fitch,  (of 
steamboat  memory,)  who  was  a  Bucks  County  man,  by  the  hand,  and 
encouraged  him  in  his  scientific  investigations.  And  the  autobiography  of 
Fitch  is  now  in  the  Philadelphia  Library,  in  manuscript,  addressed  to  the 
Rev.  Nathaniel  Irwin. 

In  the  public  and  political  concerns  of  the  day,  Mr.  Irwin  did  not  scruple 
to  bear  his  part.  A  distinguished  citizen  of  Bucks  County,  who  knew  Idm 
well,  writes  thus  concerning  him: — **  He  was  a  clear-headed,  strong-minded 
and  persevering  politician  ;  and  amongst  lawyers,  a  first-rate  bush-lawyer — 
the  last  a  favourite  character — the  foot  on  which  he  limped.  He  sent  for 
me  at  the  commencement  of  his  last  illness  to  write  his  will,  and  counselled 
me,  among  his  last  words,  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  law-suits."  At  a 
time  when  the  dispute  ran  high  as  to  the  location  of  the  Court  House  of 
Bucks  County,  he  entered  with  great  zeal  into  the  contest,  and  it  was  very 
much  through  his  influence  that  it  was  ultimately  fixed  at  Doylestown. 
There  appeared  at  the  time  a  printed  caricature,  representing  Parson  Irwin 
tugging,  in  his  shirt  sleeves  and  with  hb  hat  off,  with  all  his  might,  to  pull 
the  building  in  the  direction  of  Doylestown. 

Mr.  Irwin  was  twice  married,  and  his  second  marriage  was  fruitful  only 
of  trouble.  Indeed  he  was  the  subject  of  complicated  domestic  afllictions, 
which  clouded  his  latter  days,  and  finally  broke  his  heart,  and,  as  was  gen* 
er&Uy  supposed,  occasioned  his  lamented  death.     He  had  not  a  large  saUry, 
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Imt  bj  earefnl  management  lie  placed  himself  in  easy  dronmstances,  ai^d 
Wft  behind  him  quite  an  estate. 

Dr.  Alexander,  on  his  first  attendance  at  the  General  Assembly  in  1791, 
Mw  Mr.  Irwin  for  the  first  time,  and,  as  the  Memoir  of  his  Life  informs  us, 
mmde  the  following  note  concerning  him: — "Nathaniel  Irwin  of  Nesha- 
winj  was  an  influential  member  of  this  Assembly.  He  was  very  tall,  and 
kad  a  voice  the  sound  of  which  produced  alarm,  on  a  first  hearing.  He 
always  took  his  stand  at  a  place  the  most  remote  from  the  chair,  and  seemed 
to  aiter  every  thing  with  the  greatest  sound  he  could  command.  It  was 
mmj  to  discern  that  as  his  head  was  literally  long,  so  it  was  intellectnally." 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

JAMES  P.  WILSOK. 


■♦♦- 


SAMUEL  STANHOPE  SMITH,  D.  D.,  L  L.  D  * 

1773—1819. 

Samuel  Stanhope  Smith  was  bom  March  16, 1750,  at  Pequea,  Lan- 
easter  County,  Pa.  His  father  was  the  Rev.  Robert  Smith,  a  distinguished 
dbrgyman  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  who  emigrated  from  Ireland,  and 
attablished,  and  for  many  years  superintended,  an  Academy,  which  supplied 
many  able  and  excellent  ministers  to  the  denomination  with  which  he  was 
oonnected.  His  mother  was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Blair, 
and  sister  to  Samuel  and  John  Blair,  all  of  whom  were  among  the  most 
prominent  clergymen  of  their  day.  She  was  a  lady  of  high  intellectual 
endowments,  as  well  as  excellent  moral  qualities,  and  fitted  to  grace  the 
most  exalted  station  in  society.  The  son,  at  a  very  early  period,  gave  indi- 
cations of  possessing  a  mind  of  no  common  order ;  and  the  parents  quickly 
determined  to  give  him  the  best  advantages  within  their  reach  for  cultivat- 
ing it.  When  he  was  only  six  or  seven  years  old,  he  commenced  the  study  of 
the  languages  in  his  father's  school ;  and,  as  his  father  had  employed  some 
moat  accomplished  teachers  from  abroad  as  his  assistants,  perhaps  scarcely 
any  school  in  the  country,  at  that  day,  furnished  better  advantages  for 
becoming  thoroughly  grounded,  especially  in  the  classics.  The  only  lan- 
guage allowed  to  be  spoken  in  the  school  was  Latin ;  and  whoever  uttered  a 
word  in  the  mother  tongue  was  marked  as  a  delinquent.  Young  Smith 
made  the  best  of  his  opportunities,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  improve- 
ment in  every  branch  to  which  he  directed  his  attention. 

Of  his  earliest  religious  exercises  it  is  believed  that  no  record  has  but- 
Thred  him.  He  seems,  from  childhood,  to  have  evinced  a  serious  turn  of 
mind,  and  to  have  taken  little  interest  in  the  sports  in  which  his  school- 
fellows indulged.  He  was  accustomed  to  listen  to  sermons  from  the  pulpit 
with  great  attention,  and  often,  at  the  close  of  the  servioe,  could  repeat  a 
eonaiderable  portion  of  what  he  had  heard.  He  also  showed  his  predilec- 
tion for  the  clerical  profession,  by  sometimes  gathering  around  him  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  going  through,  as  if  he  were  a  derfgrman,  with  the 
vmriooB  exercises  of  public  worship.    In  the  absence  of  hb  father,  he  some* 

*  Lift  l^  Dr.  Betiley.— IfS.  from  hli  dan^tMr,  Mn.  Breoktiiridge. 
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times  took  the  lead  in  family  prajcr.  He  became  a  oommmiieuifc  in  At 
Church  under  his  father^s  care,  while  he  yet  remained  under  the  pateml 
roof. 

When  he  was  in  his  sixteenth  year,  he  was  sent  to  College  at  PrinoetflB: 
it  was  during  the  period  that  intervened  between  the  death  of  PiesidMl 
Finley  and  Dr.  Witherspoon's  accession  to  the  Presidency,  while  the  Col- 
lege was  under  the  charge  of  several  eminent  Professors,  and  among  tiMB 
hb  maternal  uncle, — the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Blair.  Notwithstanding  his  youth, 
he  entered  the  Junior  class,  and  immediately  took  rank  among  the  best 
scholars.  Dr.  Witherspoon  arrived  from  Scotland,  and  entered  on  the  dntiM 
of  his  office,  while  ho  was  an  undergraduate ;  and  before  he  had  completad 
his  eighteenth  year,  he  had  received  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  under 
circumstances  the  most  honourable  to  his  talents  and  acquirements,  and  the 
most  gratifying  to  his  ambition. 

During  his  collegiate  course,  Mr.  Smith  was  in  great  danger  of  making 
shipwreck  of  his  religious  principles,  in  consequence  of  his  intimacy  with 
Mr.  Periam,  the  Senior  Tutor,  who  had  embraced  Bishop  Berkeley's  theorj, 
denying  the  existence  of  the  material  universe.  Mr.  P.  had  so  much  influ- 
ence  over  his  pupil,  that,  for  a  time,  he  succeeded  in  making  him  not  onlys 
convert  to  his  strange  opinions,  but  an  earnest  advocate  of  them ;  insomncb 
that  Mr.  Smith's  friends  began  to  have  tlie  most  serious  apprehensions  that 
he  had  become  a  permanent  victim  to  one  of  the  worst  kinds  of  philosophi* 
cal  insanity.  Happily,  however,  when  Dr.  Witherspoon  arrived  from  Scot- 
land, he  brought  with  him  the  works  of  several  distinguished  Seottisk 
philosophical  writers,  particularly  Beid  and  Beattie,  the  influence  of  whidi 
was  quickly  perceptible,  in  bringing  back  this  gifted  young  man  into  the 
regions  of  common  sense.  It  was  only  for  a  short  time  that  this  aberratioa 
continued,  and  when  his  miud  had  once  become  steadfast  in  the  right,  it 
became  so  for  life. 

After  taking  his  degree  at  Princeton,  he  returned  to  his  father's  hoose, 
and  spent  some  time,  partly  in  assisting  him  in  conducting  his  school,  and 
partly  in  vigorous  efforts  for  the  higher  cultivation  of  his  own  mind.  He 
read  the  finest  models  in  polite  literature,  and  the  most  accredited  authors 
in  intellectual  and  moral  philosophy.  He  also  occasionally  tried  his  haod 
at  writing  poetry,  but  he  was  not  much  flattered  by  the  result  of  his  efibrts, 
and  he  seems  to  have  abandoned  his  devotion  to  the  Muses  on  the  groood 
that  "  Poeta  nascitur  non  fit^ 

He  had  not  been  long  in  this  new  sphere  of  labour,  before  he  was  invited 
to  return  to  Princeton  as  a  Tutor  in  the  College,  especially  in  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Classics  and  the  Belles  Lettres.  Here  he  remained  for 
upwards  of  two  years, — from  1770  to  1773, — discharging  his  duties  in  con- 
nection with  the  institution  with  exemplary  fidelity  and  to  great  acceptance, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  pursuing  a  course  of  theological  study  in 
reference  to  the  ministry.  About  the  time  of  resigning  his  Tutorship,  he 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Newcastle. 

As  his  health  had  suffered  not  a  little  from  severe  application,  he  dete^ 
mined,  previous  to  assuming  the  responsibility  of  a  stated  charge,  to  spend 
some  time  as  a  missionary  in  the  Western  Counties  of  Virginia.  When  he 
reached  that  part  of  the  country,  he  received  a  most  cordial  welcome  from 
many  Irish  Presbyterians,  who  had  settled  there,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
found  a  state  of  things  that  seemed  to  promise  well  to  an  earnest  and  fiuth- 
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fU  miiiisiry.  Religion  was  at  an  exceedingly  low  ebb  in  Virginia,  and  the 
prol(B88ed  ministers  of  the  Qospel,  with  oomparatively  few  exceptions, 
oommanded  but  little  respect.  When,  therefore,  a  preacher  of  strongly 
Bftrked  and  elevated  character  appeared, — a  man  of  not  only  cultivated 
■ind  and  exemplary  deportment,  but  evangelical  spirit  and  captivating 
mratory,  it  was  not  strange  that  an  intense  and  general  interest  should  be 
awakened  by  his  ministrations.  Accordingly,  he  soon  became  an  almost 
wniversal  favourite.  Persons,  without  distinction  of  sect  or  of  rank,  flocked 
to  hear  him  ;  and  those  who  had  been  entranced  by  the  eloquence  of 
Davies,  seemed  to  feel  as  if  a^iother  Davics  had  arisen.  So  powerful  an 
impression  did  he  make,  that  some  of  the  most  wealthy  and  influential 
persons  soon  set  on  foot  a  project  for  detaining  him  there,  as  the  head  of  a 
literary  institution ;  and  in  a  short  time  the  funds  requisite  for  establishing 
snob  an  institution  were  subscribed.  The  necessary  buildings  were  forth- 
with erected,  and  the  Seminary  was  subsequently  chartered  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, under  the  name  of  Hampden  Sidney  College. 

While  these  preparations  were  going  forward,  Mr.  Smith  was  laboriously 
oeenpied  in  performing  the  missionary  tour  which  had  been  the  original 
object  of  his  visit  to  Virginia.  The  new  College  being  now  nearly  ready 
to  commence  its  operations,  he  returned  to  the  North,  and  formed  a  matri- 
monial alliance  with  the  eldest  daughter  of  Dr.  Witherspoon.  He  then 
went  back  to  Virginia,  and  took  upon  himself  the  double  office  of  Principal 
of  the  Seminary,  and  Pastor  of  the  Church ;  and  the  duties  of  each  he  dis- 
diarged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  fulfil  the  highest  expectations  that  had  been 
formed  concerning  him. 

But,  after  three  or  four  years,  his  constitution,  which  was  never  very 
rigorous,  was  found  to  be  giving  way,  under  the  vast  amount  of  care  and 
responsibility  to  which  his  situation  subjected  him.  A  slight  bleeding  at 
the  lungs  commenced,  which  admonished  him  to  take  at  least  a  temporary 
respite  from  labour ;  and,  by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  he  resorted  to  a 
WEtering  place  among  the  Western  mountains,  which  was  then  acquiring 
considerable  celebrity  under  the  name  of  the  *'  Sweet  Springs.*'  A  residence 
there  of  a  few  weeks  caused  his  unfavourable  symptoms,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  disappear,  so  that  he  returned  to  his  family  with  his  health  in  a  good 
degree  renovated. 

At  this  period,  (1779,)  he  was  invited  to  the  chair  of  Moral  Philosophy 
in  the  College  of  New  Jersey ;  and,  notwithstanding  his  strong  attachment 
to  the  infant  Seminary  in  Virginia,  of  which  he  might  be  said  to  be  the 
founder,  the  prospect  of  a  more  extended  sphere  of  usefulness  in  connection 
with  his  Alma  Mater ^  induced  him  to  accept  the  appointment.  Upon  his 
arrival  at  Princeton,  however,  a  most  unpromising  state  of  things  presented 
itMlf.  The  College  was  then  in  ruins,  in  consequence  of  the  uses  and 
abuses  to  whi(;h  it  had  been  subjected  by  both  the  British  and  American 
•oldiers,  during  the  previous  years  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  The  students 
were  dispersed,  and  all  its  operations  had  ceased.  Mainly  by  the  energy, 
wkdom,  and  generous  self  devotion,  of  Mr.  Smith,  the  College  was  speedily 
reorganized,  and  all  its  usual  exercises  resumed.  For  several  years,  Dr. 
Witherspoon,  though  retaining  the  office  of  President,  was  engaged  as  a 
member  of  Congress,  in  the  higher  affairs  of  the  nation.  After  this,  he 
spent  some  time  in  Great  Britain,  in  endeavouring  to  collect  numej  to 
leplenieh  the  exhausted  funds  of  the  institution.     And,  not  long  after  hia 
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return,  he  was  a£9ict6d  witli  total  blindness,  and  many  bodilj  inilnniUei, 
which,  in  a  great  measure,  incapacitated  him  for. the  duties  of  his  offiee  ai 
President.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  therefore,  that«  during  this  whok 
period,  notwithstanding  Dr.  Witherspoon's  name  could  not  fail  to  ahel 
glory  over  the  institution,  and  he  was  always  intent  upon  the  promotioii  of 
its  interests,  whether  present  or  absent,  yet  it  was  indebted  for  no  snail 
degree  of  its  prosperity  to  the  unceasing  vigilance,  the  earnest  efforts,  the 
distinguished  ability,  of  Mr.  Smith. 

Sometime  after  he  had  become  established  in  his  Professorship  at  Prinea* 
ton,  there  was  a  recurrence  of  his  former  malady,  in  a  greatly  aggrayated 
form,  which,  for  a  time,  clouded  the  bright  hopes  which  the  commenoemeat 
of  his  career  had  inspired.  In  November,  1782,  he  was  suddenly  OTertaluB 
with  a  violent  hemorrhage  from  the  breast,  which  was  checked  only  by  s 
copious  bleeding  in  the  arm  and  foot.  The  same  thing  occurred  at  a  littk 
later  hour,  the  next  day,  and  so,  regularly,  for  several  suecessiTe  dayi; 
the  blood  being  restrained,  in  each  case,  only  by  the  use  of  the  lancets  Mr. 
Smith,  having  remarked  that  the  flux  returned  at  stated  intervals,  proposed 
to  anticipate  its  approach  by  opening  a  vein,  a  little  before  the  time  when 
he  had  reason  to  expect  it.  His  physician  objected  to  this,  on  the  ground 
that  his  strength  was  so  far  gone  that  it  would  be  preposterous  to  haaaid 
the  letting  of  blood  beyond  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  case.  He,  how- 
ever, remained  steadfast  in  his  own  opinion,  and  at  length  obtained  a  laneeC 
from  his  physician,  with  a  view  to  his  using  it  upon  himself  when  he  Uk 
that  the  case  demanded  it.  He  used  it  the  next  day,  and  with  the  dennd 
effect ;  and  continued  to  use  it,  until  he  finally  succeeded  in  subduing  tke 
disease.  For  a  considerable  time  he  was  so  far  reduced  as  to  be  unable  to 
help  himself,  or  to  speak  above  a  whisper;  but  his  strength  gradually 
returned,  so  that  he  was  able,  at  no  distant  period,  to  resume  hb  duties  in 
the  College.  For  several  years,  however,  he  never  ventured  an  effort  in 
the  pulpit,  unless  on  some  rare  occasion,  and  then  with  the  utmost  oautioD 
and  restraint.  It  is  said  that,  during  the  whole  of  his  subsequent  liiei 
whenever  he  felt  any  symptoms  of  a  recurrence  of  his  old  complaint,  he 
was  accustomed  to  resort  promptly  to  the  lancet,  and  always  with  complete 
success. 

In  1783,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from 
Yale  College ;  and,  in  1810,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred 
upon  him  by  Harvard  University. 

In  the  year  1785,  Dr.  Smith  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society  in  Philadelphia, — an  institution  distin- 
guished not  only  for  being  the  first  of  its  kind,  in  the  order  of  time,  in  tlte 
country,  but  for  numbering  among  its  members  many  of  the  most  brilliant, 
profound,  and  erudite  minds  of  which  the  country  could  boast.  The 
same  year  he  was  appointed  to  deliver  their  Anniversary  Address ;  and  be 
met  the  occasion  in  a  manner  which,  of  itself,  would  have  conferred  lasting 
honour  upon  his  name.  The  object  of  the  Address  was  to  explain  the  causes 
of  the  variety  in  the  figure  and  complexion  of  the  human  species,  and  to 
establish  the  identity  of  the  race.  It  was  published  in  the  '*  Transactions" 
of  the  Society,  and  was  subsequently  published  in  an  enlarged  and  improved 
form,  in  a  separate  volume.  With  this  work  his  reputation,  as  a  philo- 
sopher, ioth  at  home  and  abroad,  is,  in  no  small  degree,  identifiod. 
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In  1786,  he  was  asiociated  with  several  of  the  meet  distinguished  and 
fenerable  men  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  such  as  Witherspoon,  McWhorter, 
AUson,  Ewing,  &c.,  in  preparing  the  Form  of  Presbyterial  Government, 
vhich  continues  to  the  present  time.  His  comprehensive  views  and  inti- 
nate  acquaintance  with  all  the  forms  of  ecclesiastical  procedure  eminently 
{ualified  him  for  that  important  service. 

Dr.  Witherspoon  died  in  17d4 ;  and  the  same  year  Dr.  Smith  succeeded 
to  the  honours  and  responsibilities  of  the  office  which  his  death  had  vacated. 
Besides  being  highly  popular  as  the  head  of  the  institution,  he  had  now 
lequired  a  reputation  as  a  pulpit  orator  which  rendered  it  an  object  for 
■utny,  even  from  remote  parts  of  the  country,  to  listen  to  his  preaching. 
His  Baccalaureate  Discourses  particularly,  which  were  addressed  to  the 
Btnior  class,  on  the  Sabbath  immediately  preceding  their  graduation,  were 
llways  of  the  highest  order ;  and  it  was  not  uncommon  for  persons  to  go  even 
firom  New  York  and  Philadelphia, — a  distance  of  some  forty  miles,  to  listen 
to  them.  One  of  his  most  splendid  pcrforDiances  was  his  Oration,  delivered 
ftt  Trenton,  on  the  death  of  Washington :  the  occasion  roused  his  faculties  to 
dw  utmost,  and  the  result  was  a  production  of  great  beauty  and  power.  In 
1779,  he  published  a  volume  of  Sermons,  which  were  regarded  as  an  impor- 
kant  contribution  to  that  department  of  our  country's  literature.  They  are 
characterised  rather  by  general  than  particular  views  of  evangelical  truth, 
by  a  correct,  elevated,  and  perhaps  somewhat  elaborate,  style,  by  occasional 
bcdd  and  eloquent  apostrophes,  and  by  many  stirring  appeals  to  the  heart 
and  conscience. 

In  the  spring  of  1802,  when  the  institution  was  at  the  full  tide  of  its  pros- 
perity, the  College  edifice,  through  some  instrumentality  that  was  never  fully 
Bseertained,  was  burnt,  together  with  the  libraries,  famiturc,  and  fixtures  of 
every  description.  Indeed  all  was  gone,  except  the  charter,  the  grounds,  and 
the  naked  walls  of  brick  and  stone ;  together  with  the  exalted  character  of  the 
Seminary,  and  the  commanding  reputation  of  its  President.  After  the  first 
stunning  effect  of  the  calamity  had  passed  away,  but  one  sentiment  per- 
vaded all  ranks  of  the  people ;  and  that  was  a  determination  to  contribute 
the  necessary  funds  to  rebuild  the  house,  and  sustain  the  institution.  The 
Trustees  resolved  to  proceed  immediately  in  the  work  of  renovation  ;  confi- 
dently relying  on  the  support  which  the  public  feeling  seemed  so  plainly  to 
promise.  They  were  not  disappointed.  Dr.  Smith  made  a  begging  tour 
through  the  Southern  States,  and  returned  in  the  following  spring,  with 
about  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  ;  which,  with  liberal  collections  made 
in  other  parts  of  the  Union,  enabled  him  to  accomplish  vastly  more  than 
he  had  ventured  to  anticipate.  This  was  his  crowning  achievement.  He 
had  won  new  honours,  and  gained  many  new  friends.  The  College  was 
popular  and  prosperous,  and  numbered  two  hundred  students.  New  build- 
ings were  soon  erected,  and  several  new  Professors  were  added  to  the 
Fwmlty. 

From  this  perio^l,  nothing  occurred  in  Dr.  Smith's  life  worthy  of  special 
remark  until  the  year  1812,  when,  by  reason  of  repeated  strokes  of  palsy, 
ha  became  too  much  enfeebled  to  discharge  any  longer  the  duties  of  his 
office.  He,  therefore,  at  the  next  Commencement,  tendered  his  resignation 
Ml  President,  and  retired  to  a  place  which  the  Board  of  Trustees  provided 
fbr  him,  and  there  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  For  several  yean,  he 
occapied  himself  in  revising  and  preparing  for  the  press  some  of  his  works ; 
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but,  at  length,  diseasa  had  made  such  havoe  with  his  eooatitiition,  that  he 
waa  scarcely  capable  of  any  mental  labour,  though  he  was  still  Tisited  by 
many  of  his  friends,  and,  to  the  last,  was  the  pride  and  joy  of  the  domestic 
circle.  After  a  long  course  of  gradual  and  almost  imperceptible  dediiie, 
he  died,  in  the  utmost  tranquillity,  on  the  2l8t  of  August,  1819,  in  th« 
seventieth  year  of  his  age.  A  Sermon  was  preached  on  the  oooasion  of  his 
death,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Woodhnll  of  Freehold.  His  remains  repose  by  the 
side  of  his  illustrious  predecessors.  His  wife  died  on  the  1st  of  April, 
1817.     They  had  nine  children,  five  of  whom  surrived  him. 

When  I  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  Dr.  Smith  wu 
still  living,  though  too  feeble  to  mingle  in  any  of  the  concerns  of  actife 
life.  He  was  able,  however,  in  pleasant  weather,  to  attend  public  service 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  for  some  reason  which  I  do  not  remember,  if  I  ever 
knew  it,  he  attended  at  the  village  church,  and  not  at  the  College  chapel, 
which  was  somewhat  nearer  to  his  residence.  He  used  to  walk  up  the  Mb 
with  great  deliberation,  partly,  I  suppose,  on  account  of  his  advanced  age  and 
consequent  feebleness,  and  partly,  perhaps,  from  the  solemn  and  rererent 
associations  pertaining  to  the  place.  His  face,  though  covered  with  the 
marks  of  decay,  still  revealed  something  of  what  it  had  been ;  and  some- 
times, under  an  exciting  influcDce,  there  would  seem  to  come  forth,  as  if 
from  a  slumber,  that  beautiful  and  living  radiance  which  had  illuminated 
his  features,  and  made  him  irresistibly  attractive,  in  his  better  days.  He 
wore  a  black  cap,  whenever  he  camo  to  church,  which  rendered  his  appea^ 
ance  still  more  venerable.  Ho  always  seemed  to  listen  to  the  sermon  witk 
the  utmost  attention,  but  I  never  heard  any  thing  to  indicate  that  he  was 
a  captious  hearer — though  one  of  luy  friends  told  me  that,  as  he  was  patt- 
ing out  of  the  church  with  him,  after  they  had  been  hearing  a  sermos 
rendered  somewhat  misty  by  metaphysics,  the  Doctor  turned  round,  and 
pointing  to  some  coloured  people  who  had  been  sitting  in  the  gallery,  said, — 
**  I  think  that  sermon  must  have  been  refreshing  to  those  negroes.'*  Though 
he  had  not  then  preached  for  several  years,  most  of  the  people  whom  I  met 
had  been  accustomed  to  hear  him  :  and  the  uniform  testimony  was  that  he 
was  surpassingly  eloquent — some,  I  remember,  who  were  capable  of  form- 
ing an  intelligent  judgment  in  such  matters,  and  who  never  spoke  at  random, 
did  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  extended,  his  elo- 
quence, in  his  best  days,  had  no  parallel. 

Though  I  never  had  any  intimacy  with  Dr.  Smith,  I  was  occasionallj 
a  visiter  at  his  house,  and  always  felt  it  a  privilege  to  be  in  his  compsDj, 
even  when  he  said  the  least;  for  there  was  an  air  of  majesty  about  him, 
apart  even  from  his  being  an  interesting  relic  of  the  olden  time,  to  whidi 
no  one  could  be  indifferent.  I  remember  finding  him  once  or  twice  busy  in 
oorrecting  his  manuscript  sermons,  which  ho  intended  should  be  published, 
either  before  or  after  his  death ;  and  the  appearance  of  the  manuscript 
indicated  that  he  had,  at  least,  not  outlived  the  ability  to  criticise  his  own 
writings.  But  the  occasion  that  loosened  his  tongue,  and  quickened  Ub 
intellect,  more  than  any  other  upon  which  I  ever  happened  to  see  him,  wis 
a  vbit  that  Dr.  Kirkland,  President  of  Harvard  College,  paid  to  him,  I 
think  in  the  winter  of  1817-18.  Dr.  Kirkland  was  in  one  of  his  happiest 
moods,  and  Dr.  Smith  was  delighted  to  see  him  ;  and  it  was  really  no  smaU 
]^vilege  to  observe  how  the  actual  President,  then  in  his  full  vigour,  by 
his  bright  and  pithy  remarks,  worked  u     the  old  Ex-President  into  some* 
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liing  like  what  he  most  have  been  in  the  days  of  his  greatest  glory.  All 
!U8  other  manifestations,  that  ever  fell  under  my  observation,  were  tame,  in 
somparison  with  what  I  witnessed  that  morning.  Onee  I  recollect  his 
ipeaidng  to  me  with  some  degree  of  warmth  on  what  he  considered  the 
degradation  of  the  polpit  by  metaphysical  preaching ;  and,  in  the  same  con- 
neetion,  he  spoke  of  Buckminstcr's  Sermons  as  being  generally  unexcep- 
donable  in  point  of  religious  doctrine,  and  as  being,  in  a  literary  point  of 
view,  among  the  most  splendid  productions  that  he  had  met  with.  I  might 
hftve  told  him  that  the  admiration  was  reciprocal,  for  I  well  remember 
Bofikminster's  giving  me  Dr.  Smith's  Baccalaureate,  on  the  Love  of  Praise, 
dolivered  in  1810,  and  speaking  of  it  in  no  measured  terms  of  approbation. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Smith's  publications :  — 

VOLUMES. 

An  Essay  on  the  causes  of  the  variety  of  complexion  and  figure  of  the 
human  species ;  to  which  are  added  Strictures  on  Lord  Kaims'  Discourse 
on  the  original  diversity  of  mankind,  8vo.,  1787.  Sermons,  8vo.,  1799. 
Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Keligion,  12mo.,  1809.  Leo- 
torea  on  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,  12iuo.,  1812.  A  Comprehensive 
Yiew  of  the  leading  and  most  important  principles  of  Natural  and  Revealed 
Keligion,  8vo.,  1816.  Sermons,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  brief  Memoir  of 
his  life  and  writings.     Two  volumes,  8vo.  (posthumous),  1821. 

PAMPHLETS. 

A  Funeral  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Richard  Stockton,  1781.  A 
Sermon  on  Slander,  preached  in  Brattle  Street  Church,  Boston,  1790.  A 
Discourse  on  the  Nature  and  Danger  of  Small  Faults,  delivered  in  the  Old 
South  Church,  Boston,  1790.  Oratio  Inauguralis,  1794.  A  Discourse  on 
tlie  nature  and  reasonableness  of  Fasting,  and  on  the  existing  causes  that 
oall  us  to  that  duty,  1795.  The  Divine  goodness  to  the  United  States  of 
America:  a  Discourse  delivered  on  a  day  of  general  Thanksgiving  and 
Pimyer,  1795.  A  Discourse  delivered  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Gilbert 
Tennent  Snowden,*  1797.  An  Oration  upon  the  death  of  General  George 
Washington,  1800^  A  Discourse  on  the  nature,  the  proper  subjects,  and 
the  benefits  of  Baptbm,  with  a  brief  Appendix  on  the  mode  of  administering 
the  ordinance,  1808.  The  Resurrection  of  the  body :  A  Discourse  delivere4 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Georgetown,  1809.  On  the  Love  of  Praise: 
A  Sermon  delivered  the  Sunday  preceding  Commencement,  1810. 

*  Gilbert  Tennent  Snowden  was  the  son  of  IsaAc  Snowden,  who  wu  an  elder  in  the  Seeoad 
Pretbyteriaa  Chnreh  in  Philadelphia,  wa«  a  member  of  the  first  General  Assembly  in  17809 
Mid  was  for  thirty-six  years  a  Trustee  of  Princeton  College.  He  (the  son)  wab  bom  in  PUIa- 
dslphiay  then  the  u!aoe  of  his  father's  residence ;  was  gpraduated  at  Princeton  in  1783;  waa  Mi* 
Um  aa  Pastor  of  the  Church  in  Cranberry,  N  J.,  about  the  year  1790;  and  died  in  Febmaij^ 
1797.  He  had  two  brothers  who  were  also  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  Samuel  FinUy  Snov!d€ii 
WW  born  at  Philadelphia,  November  6,  1767;  was  graduated  at  Prinoeton  in  1786;  stndiei 
Tbaology  under  Doctors  Witherspoon  and  Smith;  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  «f 
Ntw  Bmnswick,  April  24,  1794 ;  was  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  installed  Pastor 
of  Um  Charch  in  Princeton,  on  the  25th  of  November  following;  resigned  his  pastoral  charge  on 
■Mount  of  ill  health,  April  29,  1801;  was  afterwards  settled  sncoessiTelT  at  WhitesborMijgby 
K«w  Hartford,  and  Sackctt's  Harbour,  in  the  State  of  New  York ;  and  died,  without  a moment't 


mine,  at  the  last  mentioned  place,  in  May,  1845,  ot  the  age  of  seventy-eight.  Natham^ 
RamdUph  Snowden,  the  other  brother,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia;  was  graduated  at  PrinMtott 
in  1787;  became  Pastor  of  the  Congregations  of  Harrisburgh,  Paxton,  aoA  Deny,  in  Pennqrl" 
tmdI*,  ill  1793;  resigned  his  charge  after  about  three  years;  ajfterwards  supplied  the  MimMrtmiij 
•■d  Petenbnrg,  and  various  other.  Congregations,  and  died  at  the  residenM  of  his  ton.  Dr.  0.  €|. 
ANnrdcBy  mt  Fraeporty  Armstrong  Coanty,  Pa.,  November  8,  1850,  la  tlM  tighty-flnt  yMT  m 
Mtagt. 
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FROM  THE  RET.  PHILIP  LDf  DSLET,  D.  D 
vmanoiMT  or  tbi  uhitbbsitt  or  vubvillb. 

NASHTiLLiy  February  2,  IMS. 

My  dear  Sir:  You  request  me  to  oommunicate  m  j  impreBsioiis  of  the  character 
of  the  Ute  President  Smith.  I  suppose  you  do  not  expect  me  to  write  an  ohttnarj 
notice  or  biographical  sketch  of  this  eminent  person,  nor  yet  a  review  of  hkaenuil 
pablications.  What  you  ask  for,  ir  I  mistake  not,  is  my  own  indiridaal  eatimati 
of  the  man,  as  spontaneously  formed  during  the  period  of  my  personal  inter- 
course with  him.  This,  too,  notwithstanding  the  elaborate  *'  Memoir  of  hit  Uk 
and  Writings"  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  his  posthumous  Sermons,  which  i^peared 
in  1821,  and  which  has  probably  left  little  or  nothing  to  be  told.  Rather,  there- 
fore, in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  a  friend,  than  with  a  hope  of  fomishiiig 
any  additional  matter  of  interest  or  moment,  I  am  willing  to  make  the  attempt 
to  revive  and  record  some  desultory  reminiscences  of  my  venerated  instmcter. 

When  I  first  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Smith,  he  had  already  attained  the 
summit  of  his  well  earned  celebrity.  Throughout  the  Middle  and  Southen 
States,  he  was  regarded  as  the  most  eloquent  and  learned  divine  among  his  cos- 
temporaries.  His  reputation  as  a  popular  preacher  had  been  long  before  estab- 
lished in  Virginia,  where  Samuel  Davies  was  still  remembered  by  moltitndes  ef 
his  hearers,  and  while  Patrick  Henry  was  yet  in  the  xenith  of  his  brilliant  career. 
There  too  he  had  founded  a  flourishing  College;  and  to  his  sole  agency  and 
influence  Hampden  Sidney  owed  its  origin  and  early  prosperity.  In  the  miibt 
of  his  successful  labours,  as  its  Principal,  and  as  the  Pastor  of  a  Church  in  iU 
vicinity,  he  had  been  invited  by  his  jllma  Mater  to  return  to  the  scene  of  hit 
youthful  studies,  and  his  first  essays  as  a  Tutor.  He  had  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  for  years,  first  as  Professor,  and  afterwards  as  President,  had  contributed 
to  elevate  the  College  to  a  position  of  the  highest  usefulness  and  respectability. 

It  was  in  these  auspicious  circumstances,^ us t  after  the  desolations  occasioned 
by  the  fire  in  1802  had  been  repaired, — that  I  began  to  attend  his  instructions,  and 
to  know  him  as  the  President.  The  opinion  of  college  lads  about  men  and  inatits- 
tions  may  be  of  little  value  in  the  great  world;  and  yet  it  is  oftentimes  but  the 
echo  of  the  public  voice,  or  a  somewhat  exaggerated  expression  of  the  popular 
judgment.  They  are  apt  to  think  and  speak  of  their  teachers  as  they  hear  otben 
speak  of  them.  From  our  childhood,  we  (the  students)  had  never  heard  the 
Doctor's  name  pronounced  but  with  praise.  We  came  to  the  College,  thereibre, 
]Avpared  to  look  up  to  him  as  the  great  man  of  the  age.  His  superior  talents 
and  accomplishments,  as  a  preacher,  scholar,  philosopher,  and  writer,  were  everr 
where  spoken  of  and  acknowledged.  And  we  never  doubted  that  he  possessed 
all  the  attributes  and  graces  which  could  dignify  and  adorn  the  high  station 
which  he  filled.  Such  were  our  prepossessions  in  his  favour  at  the  outset. 
And  there  was  no  subsequent  reaction.  He  daily  grew  in  our  esteem.  We 
thought  not  only  that  he  was  equal  to  ever}'  emergency,  but  that  no  other  msn 
could  have  succeeded  so  well.  He  seemed  always  to  say  and  to  do  every  thing 
in  the  happiest  manner.  In  his  various  college  performances,  in  the  chapel,  and  in 
the  recitation  room,  however  brief  und  unpremeditated,  or  by  whatever  occasion 
suggested, — as  well  as  in  the  more  ornate  and  studied  exercises  of  the  pulpit, — he 
satisfied  every  expectation.  It  seemed  natural  for  him  *'  to  put  proper  words  in 
proper  places,"  and  to  select  the  most  expressive.  There  was  no  afiTcctation,  or 
mannerism,  or  artifice,  or  formalit}'',  about  him.  Ho  was  simple  and  unostenta- 
tious, and  apparently  regardless  or  forgetful  of  himself.  We  admired  his  per- 
fonal  appearance  and  deportment.  And  we  always  listened  to  his  speech  with 
pleasure,  if  not  with  profit.  We  never  questioned  his  sincerity  and  uprightness. 
We  revered  him  as  a  faithful  Christian  minister, — far  above  reproach  or  sus- 
picion. 
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He  was  less  obnoxious,  probably  than  most  other  men  in  the  like  office,  to  the 
witticism,  and  ridicale,  and  s waggery,  of  the  disordorljr  and  mischierous  portion 
of  the  stud^ts.  That  these  should  not  have  been  always  particularly  gratified 
with  his  discipline,  might  be  presumed.  But  I  neyer  witnessed  any  attempt  to 
•zcite  a  laugh  at  his  expense,  or  to  play  off  a  trick  upon  him  in  any  fashion,  or 
to  exhibit  him  in  a  ludicrous  attitude,  or  to  caricature  any  of  his  remarks  or 
actions.  He  nerer  betrayed  any  foibles,  or  defects,  or  peculiarities,  which  could 
the  purpose  either  of  fun  or  abuse.  He  was  the  well-bred,  courteous  gentle- 
I,  every  where,  at  all  times,  in  all  companies,  on  all  occasions.  The  dignity 
of  his  bearing,  though  not  repulsive  or  oppressive,  was  uniform  and  imposing. 
Hk  very  presence  would  rebuke,  overawe,  and  sileuco  the  most  turbulent  assem- 
bUge  of  youth  that  ever  met  for  sport  or  riot, — during  my  time  at  least. 

Instead  of  reading  his  written  Lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy,  and  the  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity,  they  were  previously  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  students. 
Mid  carefully  studied  in  manuscript  as  text  books.  Each  member  of  the  Senior 
dasa  possessed  a  copy, — transcribed  by  himself  or  some  person  whom  he 
employed  to  do  it,  or  purchased  from  a  predecessor.  Questions  were  asked  upon 
the  subject  matter  of  the  Lecture, — accompanied  or  followed  by  pertinent  illua- 
tmtions  and  explanations.  I  have  already  said  enough  to  show  how  we  appre- 
ciated these  familiar  instructions. 

Of  the  government  of  the  College,  at  this  period  of  its  greatest  prosperity, 
under  President  Smith,  I  can  hardly  use  language  too  favourable.  It  was  main- 
tained in  rigid  accordance  with  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  printed  code  of  law.«i, 
which  every  student,  at  his  matriculation,  promised  to  obey.  I  do  not  mean 
that  there  occurred  no  violations  of  law,  or  that  every  transgressor  was  duly 
punished.  Such  perfection  has  never  been  attained  in  any  school  or  community, 
er  under  any  system  of  government  or  administration.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
Ire  all  fully  believed  that  if  we  neglected  our  duties,  or  committed  any  offence, 
we  should  certainly  be  dealt  with  according  to  our  deserts;  and  that  ail  reason- 
able yigilance  was  exerted,  both  to  prevent  and  detect  every  species  of  delin- 
quency or  disorder.  We  regarded  the  Doctor  as  a  firm,  resolute,  (earless, 
decided  man, — who  would  not  wink  at  crime  or  folly, — but  who,  nevertheless, 
efaerished  towards  us  the  most  kindly  and  paternal  feelings.  My  present 
deliberate  opinion  is,  that  he  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  successM  disci- 
plinarians of  any  age.  I  speak  of  him  as  he  was  in  his  best  days;  and  these 
alone  ought  to  testify  as  to  his  capacity  and  conduct. 

Sometime  after  graduation,  I  returned  to  Princeton,  when,  as  a  Tutor  in  the 
Oollege  and  student  of  Theology,  (from  1807  to  1810,)  I  became  more  intimately 
acquainted  with  Dr.  Smith:  and  again,  from  his  resignation  in  1812  to  his 
decease  in  1819,  my  intercourse  with  him  continued  without  interruption. 

Dr.  Smith  officiated  as  Professor  of  Theology,  during  the  whole  period  of  his 
Presidency,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  years,  (from  1803  to  1806,)  wbeo 
that  chair  was  occupied  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Kollock,  D.  D.  The  *'  Divinity 
class  "  consisted,  in  my  time,  of  some  eiglit  or  ten  young  men,  including  the 
Oollege  Tutors, — to  whose  instruction  he  devoted  two  evenings  of  the  week.  He 
generally  read  a  portion  of  his  Lectures  or  notes  as  he  called  them;  and  then 
dilated  upon  the  topics,  in  a  free  colloquial  style,  and  always  much  to  our  edifi- 
cation. He  directed  our  course  of  reading,  heard  our  essays,  and  suggested  sub- 
jects for  investigation,  dissertation,  or  oral  disputation.  The  course  included 
systematic  Theology,  ecclesiastical  history  and  polity,  pastoral  duties,  the  Bible, 
and  a  large  range  in  the  fields  of  classic  and  general  literature.  He  also 
attended  and  presided  over  an  association,  composed  of  the  above  and  other 
resident  graduates,  who  used  to  meet  once  a  week  for  mutual  improvement. 
This  was  a  kind  of  philosophical  as  well  as  debating  society.  Here  too,  the 
learned  President,  in  exhibiting  the  pro  and  con  of  controversy,  in  disentaqgliag 
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a  knotty  question,  in  distingiushing  the  retl  and  practical  from  the  dondj  and 
incomprehensible,  in  exposing  error  and  sophistry,  in  siwtainiiig  troth  and 
soand  logic,  or  in  **  somming  up," — was  the  "  great  master, " — and  the  libenl 
umpire  in  all  our  word  j  battles. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  been  said,  that  he  most  haTe  been  a  workiug 
man.  The  stated  preacher  and  pastor,  the  indefatigable  teacher,  (of  adeiicet, 
too,  usually  distributed  among  several  Professors,)  the  author  of  hia  own  tait 
books  and  of  not  a  few  others,  the  responsible  Head  and  GoTemor  of  a  College, 
which  he  had  twice  re-edified,  the  regular  attendant  and  a  most  efficient  member 
of  the  judicatories  of  the  Church  which  he  loved, — and  more  frequently  invitei 
or  constrained  to  the  performance  of  special  and  honourable  serrices  thiui  any  ef 
his  contemporaries, — verily  he  could  seldom  have  laid  aside  his  **  hameaa,**  er 
known  the  comfort  of  repose. 

Of  his  published  works,  though  numerous  and  diversified,  I  shall  take  no  fi^ 
ther  notice  than  to  add  the  remark  that  few  men,  in  any  situation,  haTB  written 
so  much  and  so  well.  These,  however,  do  not  fairly  portray  the  man.  Of  tbcir 
literary  merit  the  critical  reader  will  judge  for  himself.  His  philosophy  and 
biblical  exegesis,  in  some  particulars,  may  be  questioned  or  disallowed;  bnt  all 
will  concede  tu  him  candour,  honesty,  habitual  reverence  for  truth  and  righleoo»' 
ncss,  and  great  ability  in  the  exposition  and  defence  of  his  theories. 

He  was  a  diligent,  persevering  student  through  life.  He  knew  how  to  smploj 
usefully  every  leisure  moment  with  pen  or  book.  He  was  conversant  with  the 
literature,  science,  philosophy,  and  politics,  of  ancient  and  modem  times.  He 
was  a  classical  scholar  in  the  highest  and  best  acceptation  of  the  i^irase.  He 
was  master,  not  merely  of  the  mechanism  and  grammar  of  the  Greek  and  Litia 
languages,  but  was  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  great  authon.  Hit 
delicate  and  cultivated  taste  enabled  him  to  discriminate  and  to  relish  the  finest 
and  most  exquisitely  wrought  passages,  as  well  as  the  more  obvious  beanties  aad 
sublimities,  of  the  poet  and  the  orator.  He  wrote  and  conversed  in  Latin  with 
great  facility  and  was  a  first  rate  prosodist.  In  these  accomplishments  I  have 
rarely  met  his  equal. 

He  was  not  a  recluse.  His  varied  duties,  public  and  professional,  required 
him  to  be  much  abroad  in  the  world,  and  to  mingle  with  all  sorts  and  classes  cf 
people.  His  house  was  frequented  by  the  good,  the  great,  the  wise,  the  intelli- 
gent; and  humble  merit  was  always  welcome  at  his  board  and  fireside. 

He  was  not  ambitious,  except  in  the  apostolic  sense.  Instead  of  any  leanin|f 
to  covetousness,  the  tendency  of  his  benevolent  nature  was  rather  to  the  opposite 
extreme. 

He  was  free  from  envy,  and  jealousy,  and  resentment.  Of  these  I  could  never 
detect  in  him  the  slightest  indication.  He  had  enemies,  and  he  knew  them.  He 
was  often  misrepresented,  and  sometimes  grossly  slandered.  But  he  uttered  do 
words  of  complaint,  or  anger,  or  unkindness.  I  believe  he  forgave  them  and 
prayed  for  them.  He  was  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  was  no  guile.  He  ap- 
peared  incapable  of  deception,  or  intrigue,  or  crafty  management,  for  any  purpose. 

He  was  no  bigot  or  dogmatist.  He  cheerfully  conceded  to  others  the  sane 
liberty,  with  all  the  rights  of  conscience  and  judgment,  a*hich  he  claimed  for 
himself.  He  could  defend  his  own  creed  or  opinions  without  arrogance  or  bitter- 
ness. He  could  demolish  error  or  heresy,  without  abusing  or  denouncing  mcD, 
or  sects,  or  parties. 

In  the  General  Assembly,  Synod,  and  Presbytery,  of  his  Church,  he  was  con- 
fessedly primus  inter  pares. — or  at  least  second  to  none, — if  report  and  tradition 
may  be  credited.  But  as  my  observation  did  not  extend  to  these,  I  shall  attempt 
no  description. 

There  was  a  wide  difference  in  the  character  of  his  eloquence,  between  his  early 
and  later  years.    I  happened,  while  on  a  visit  to  Virginia  in  1810,  to  meet  with 
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aeveral  elderly  persons  who  had  heard  him  preach,  when  a  young  man.  They 
spoke  of  him  as  an  impassioned  orator, — like  Whitefield  or  their  own  Davies 
•nd  Henry.  They  spoke,  too,  of  his  patriotic  speeches  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Beyolution,  and  of  their  marvellous  effect  upon  the  people.  Now  I  never  wit- 
nessed any  thing  of  this  sort.  He  had  long  before  my  day  been  disabled  for 
such  efforts.  In  the  pulpit,  when  I  heard  him,  he  was  comparatively  calm  and 
•abdued  in  manner, — though  the  most  dignified,  graceful  and  impressive  of 
{Mnaschers. 

At  the  age  of  sixty-two,  he  was  compelled,  by  ill  health,  to  relinquish  all 
public  employments.  During  the  remaining  seven  years  he  lived  in  retirement. 
This  was  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  and  instructive  period  of  his  life.  It  often 
looms  up  before  me  like  a  bright,  blessed,  glorious  vision, — such  as  we  dream 
of,  but  never  realize.  It  seemed  as  though  all  the  Christian  graces  and  virtues, 
freed  from  every  human  imperfection,  had  now  clustered  around  him,  and 
Uended  together,  like  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  into  a  living  form  of  chastened, 
baUowed,  radiant  loveliness. 

His  person,  presence,  and  carriage  were  so  remarkable,  that  he  never  entered 
the  village  church  or  college  chapel,  or  walked  the  streets,  or  appeared  in  any 
oompany,  without  arresting  attention,  or  creating  a  sensation,  not  of  surprise 
«r  wonder,  but  of  pleasing,  grateful  admiration, — a  kind  of  involuntary  emo- 
tkui  and  homage  of  the  heart, — a  tribute  as  cordially  yielded  as  it  was  richly 
deserved. 

In  a  word,  the  venerable  figure,  the  saintly  aspect,  the  benignant  smile,  the 
ethereal  spirit,  the  tranquil  resignation,  the  humble  faith,  the  cheerful  temper, 
the  habitual  meekness,  the  generous  sympathy,  the  comprehensive  charity,  the 
aM>de8t  unpretending  gentleness  of  his  whole  manner, — all  proclaimed  the 
mature  and  gifled  Christian,  ready  to  depart,  and  calmly  expecting  his  final 
translation  to  a  more  congenial  world. 

To  the  last,  this  good  man  continued  accessible  and  attractive  to  all;  and  he 
veil  knew  how  to  engage  in  pleasant  and  profitable  conversation  persons  of 
every  variety  of  age,  rank,  and  condition.  Always  the  Christian  gentleman,  it 
Wfts  impossible  for  him  to  make  an  approach  towards  levity  or  coarseness,  in 
word  or  act.  I  never  heard  from  his  lips  an  anecdote  or  allusion,  a  hint  or 
expression,  which  might  not  have  been  whispered  in  seraphs'  ears.  This  innate 
purity  or  acquired  sense  of  propriety,  I  think,  was  peculiar  and  characteristic. 
It  certainly  is  not  always  prominent  even  among  divines. 

He  took  great  interest  in  the  youthful  candidates  for  the  ministry.  Ho 
delighted  much  in  their  society.  His  little  parlour  was  often  filled  with  them. 
And  then,  what  words  of  wisdom,  of  kindness,  of  encouragement,  of  counsel, — 
sad  the  prayer  ! — for  he  always  concluded  these  meetings  with  prayer.  The 
prayer  of  the  dying  patriarch, — of  the  ascending  prophet! — for  such  tons  he 
seemed.  Thus  blandly  and  peacefully  passed  away  the  latter  years  of  the  vete- 
rsn  invalid  soldier  of  the  cross,— ^oing  what  he  could, — still,  as  ever,  faithful 
to  his  vows,  and  zealous  in  his  Master's  service. 

If  he  had  faults,  I  saw  them  not;  or  if  I  did,  I  have  long  since  forgotten 
them.     Such  are  my  recollections  of  Dr.  Smith. 

Very  respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

PHILIP  LINDSLET. 
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SAMUEL  EUSEBIUS  McCORKLE,  D.  D  * 

1774_1811, 

Samuel  Eusebius  McCorkle  was  born  on  the  28d  of  Aagast,  1746. 
near  HarrLs'  Ferry,  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.  There  he  passed  his  earliest 
years ;  but  when  he  was  about  nine,  his  parents,  who  were  respectable  and 
pious  people,  though  in  moderate  worldly  ciroum stances,  removed  with  their 
family  to  North  Carolina,  and  settled,  some  fifteen  miles  West  of  Salis- 
bury, on  lands  which  then  belonged  to  the  Earl  of  Granville.  In  thb  region 
he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life. 

As  his  father  had  settled,  with  a  pretty  large  family,  in  a  part  of  the 
country  where  there  was  hardly  a  foot  of  land  to  cultivate,  until  the  hesTj 
growth  of  timber  which  covered  it  was  removed,  nor  a  shelter  for  man  or 
beast,  until  it  was  erected,  Samuel,  with  several  brothers,  most  of  whom 
were  younger  than  himself,  assisted  his  father  in  building  the  necessary  ten- 
ements, and  clearing  and  cultivating  the  farm.  Samuel  was  also  the 
instructor  of  the  younger  children  of  the  family,  and  in  a  few  years  was 
employed  as  teacher  of  a  public  English  school.  At  the  age  of  about  twenty, 
he  commenced  his  classical  studies.  He  was  one  of  the  first  pupils  in  the 
school  established  by  Dr.  Caldwell,  in  Guilford  County,  in  1766  or  1767; 
and  this  was  probably  the  beginning  of  his  preparatory  course. 

He  was  graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  in  the  year  1772,  in 
the  same  class  with  the  llev.  Dr.  McMillan  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  and 
Aaron  Burr.  He  had  made  a  profession  of  religion  before  entering  Col- 
lege ;  but  while  there,  he  became  satisfied,  during  a  revival  of  religion,  that 
his  previous  experience  had  been  spurious,  and  then,  as  he  believed,  for  the 
first  time,  really  complied  with  the  terms  of  the  Gospel.  He  commenced 
the  study  of  Theology,  soon  after  he  was  graduated,  under  his  maternal 
uncle,  the  Kev.  Joseph  Montgomery.!  In  the  spring  of  1774,  he  was 
licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  and  imme- 
diately after  was  appointed  by  the  Synod  to  go  Southward,  and  spend  at 
least  one  year  labouring  in  that  region,  under  the  direction  of  the  Presby- 
teries of  Hanover  and  Orange.  After  thus  spending  about  two  years  in 
Virginia,  during  which  time  he  seems  to  have  become  a  member  of  the  Han- 
over Presbytery,  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  Congregation  of  Thyatira,  in 
which  his  parents  resided,  and  in  which  he  had  spent  most  of  his  earlj 
years.  The  Orange  Presbytery,  at  a  meeting  in  October,  1776,  received 
him  from  the  Presbytery  of  Hanover,  and  made  arrangements  for  his  ordi- 
nation and  installation  in  a  fortnight  from  that  time ;  though,  owing  to  some 
unexpected  occurrence,  this  arrangement  did  not  take  effect  at  the  time  spe- 
cified, but  was  deferred  until  the  2d  of  August,  1777. 


•  MS.  from  Rev.  Dr.  Canithcrs. — Foote's  Sketches  of  N.  C. 


aod  became  Pastor  of  the  Congregutions  of  Newcastle  and  Christiana  Uridge,  Dc.  The  Prei- 
bvtery  of  Newcastle  reported  to  the  Synod,  in  17S5,  "that,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  JoMph 
Montgomery's  having  informed  them  that,  through  bodily  indisposition,  he  was  incapable  of 
officiating  in  the  ministnr,  and  having  also  accepted  an  office  under  the  civil  authority,  thej 
have  left  his  name  out  or  their  Records.*'  His  name  appears  on  the  list  of  members  of  Con- 
grcBs  from  PennijlTaniay  from  1784  to  1788. 
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On  the  2d  of  Julj,  1776,  he  was  married  to  Margaitt,  daoghierof  Wil« 
liam  and  Elisabeth  Steele,  of  Salbbnry,  N.  0., — a  lady  of  ezeellent  cha- 
racter and  highly  respectable  connectioDS. 

During  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  especially  from  the  summer  of  1780, 
when  the  Sonth  became  the  theatre  of  conflict,  the  country  was  in  a  state 
of  utter  confusion,  and  vice  of  almost  every  kind  prevailed  to  an  alarming 
extent.  The  civil  character  of  the  war,  too,  gave  it  a  peculiar  ferocity, 
and  produced  a  licentiousness  of  morals,  of  which  there  is  scarcely  a  paral- 
lel at  the  present  day.  The  municipal  laws  of  the  country  could  not  be 
enforced,  civil  government  was  prostrated  for  a  time,  and  society  was  vir- 
tually resolved  into  its  original  elements.  Mr.  McCorklc  came  ont  in  refer- 
enoa  to  this  state  of  things  in  his  utmost  strength.  He  preached,  prayed, 
reasoned,  and  remonstrated — nor  were  his  labours  in  vain.  From  the  close 
of  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  especially  from  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rev- 
olution in  France, — North  Carolina,  in  common  with  other  parts  of  the 
country,  was  overrun  with  French  infidelity.  Here  again,  he  stood  forth 
the  indomitable  champion  of  Christianity :  he  not  only  preached  but  pub- 
lished in  defence  of  Divine  Revelation ;  and  infidelity  quailed  before  him. 
It  has  been  confidently  asserted  that  more  was  done,  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  by  hb  efforts,  to  arrest  this  tide  of  evil,  which  threatened  at  one 
time  to  sweep  every  thing  before  it,  than  by  any  or  all  other  opposing 
influences. 

About  the  year  1785,  Mr.  McCorkle  commenced,  in  his  own  house,  a 
classical  school,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Zion- Parnassus ;  but  he 
discontinued  it  after  ten  or  twelve  years.  He  was  a  thorough  scholar,  and 
kept  up  his  acquaintance,  not  only  with  the  Latin  and  Greek  Classics,  but 
with  Mathematics,  Philosophy,  and  every  important  branch  of  learning. 
His  salary  being  small,  and  not  punctually  paid,  a  school  or  some  other 
source  of  income  seemed  necessary  to  the  comfortable  support  of  his  family. 
But  the  drudgery  of  teaching,  and  the  consumption  of  time  and  strength  in 
the  constant  routine  of  mere  preparatory  studies,  were  foreign  from  the 
cast  of  his  mind,  and  incompatible  with  not  only  his  fondness  for  theologi- 
cal investigation,  but  his  sense  of  obligation  as  a  Christian  minister. 

In  the  year  1792,  Mr.  McCorkle  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Divinity  from  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle. 

In  the  far  famed  revival,  that  existed  at  the  South  and  West,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  in  which  bodily  agitations  were  so  strangely 
mingled  with  spiritual  exercises,. Dr.  McCorkle,  for  a  while,  bore  an  active 
part.  At  its  commencement,  and  for  some  time  after,  he  had  no  doubt  of 
its  genuineness,  and  he  laboured  with  much  seal  for  its  promotion ;  but  as 
extravagances  began  to  develop  themselves,  he  felt  himself  bound  to  oppose 
them,  and  to  do  what  he  could  to  save  the  churches  throughout  the  region 
from  a  fanatical  spirit.  His  efforts  in  this  way  were  in  a  good  degree  sue- 
eessful. 

Within  a  few  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  revival,  his  health 
failed,  and  it  was  evident  that  he  was  approaching  the  end  of  his  course. 
By  several  successive  and  severe  attacks  of  fever,  and  other  complaints,  he 
was  nearly  disabled  for  public  service ;  and  though  he  lingered  for  some 
time,  it  was  in  a  state  of  great  infirmity  and  suffering.  But  he  was  fully 
sustained  by  those  great  Christian  truths  which  it  had  been  the  business  of 
his  life  to  dispense  to  others.     He  wrote,  with  his  own  hand,  very  minute 
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directions  respeotmg  Ub  faneral,  designating  tlie  minister  whom  he  wished 
to  preach  his  Faneral  Sermon,  the  text  which  he  desired  him  to  use,  (Job 
six.  25,)  the  order  of  the  funeral  procession,  and  the  hjmna  to  be  sung  on 
the  occasion ;  and  he  even  wrote  the  epitaph  for  his  own  tomb-stone.  He 
died  on  the  2l8t  of  January,  I8II.  His  widow  died  not  far  from  the  jear 
1821.  He  had  six  children — five  sons  and  one  daughter,  all  of  whom  sur- 
yiyed  him. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  publications : — 

A  Sermon  on  Sacrifices,  1792.  A  Charity  Sermon,  deUyered  on  seversl 
occasions,  1793.  A  National  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  entitled  "  The  oob- 
parative  happiness  and  duty  of  the  United  States  of  America,  contrasted 
with  other  nations,  particularly  the  Israelites,"  1795.  A  Sermon  pieaehed 
at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  Uni^rsity  of  North  Caroiiniu  Foar 
Discourses  on  the  great  first  principles  of  Deism  and  Revelation  eontrssted, 
1797.  Three  Discourses  on  the  terms  of  Christian  Commnnion.  A  National 
Fast  Sermon  entitled  **  The  work  of  God  for  the  French  Repablie ;  and 
then  her  reformation  or  ruin ;  or  the  novel  and  useful  experiment  of  ntttii?wf1 
Deism,  to  us  and  all  mankind."  A  Sermon  entitled  '*  The  AngePa  sesl,  set 
upon  God's  faithful  servants,  when  hurtful  winds  are  blowing  in  the  Chordi 
militant.*' 


FROM  THE  REV.  E.  W.  CARUTHERS,  D.  D. 

Gbbbn8bo£o',  N.  C,  June  28, 1860. 

My  dear  Sir:  I  was  bom  within  the  limits  of  Dr.  McCorkle's  Congregation, 
was  baptized  by  him  in  my  infancy,  and  spent  several  of  my  early  years  under 
his  pastoral  care.  And,  although  he  died  when  I  was  young,  I  have  neither  for- 
gotten his  appearance,  nor  ceased  to  admire  his  character.  His  tall  and  manly 
form,  his  grave  and  solemn  countenance,  his  impressive  and  thrilling  tones,  are 
still  distinct  in  my  recollection.  I  speak  of  him,  not  when  he  was  in  his  I11II 
vigour,  but  during  the  last  three  or  four  years  of  his  life,  when  he  was  often  so 
afflicted  that  he  could  not  preach  regularly;  but  his  afflictions,  and  the  conTie- 
tion  which  he  had  of  his  approaching  dissolution,  may  have  increased  the  solem- 
nity of  his  manner  and  stylo  of  preaching.  Though  cheerful  and  pleasant  in  the 
social  circle,  or  at  the  family  fireside,  he  never  indulged  in  levity,  or  seemed  to 
forget  for  a  moment  that  he  was  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ.  From  looking  over 
his  manuscripts,  I  judge  that  he  always  wrote  his  sermons,  but  he  never  used 
his  notes  in  the  pulpit. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  duties  of  preaching,  family  visiting  and  catechis- 
ing, he  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  out  every  year  a  series  of  written   questions, 
and  allowing  the  people  two  or  three  months  to  prepare  their  answers.     The 
elders  were  located  in  different  parts  of  the  congregation,  and  each  one  had  his 
portion  of  the  vineyard  assigned  him.     He  had  the  names  of  all  the  families  and 
individuals  within  certain  limits,  and  over  these  he  was  to  have  a  special  cait, 
and  at  his  house  the  examinations  were  to  be  held.     The  adults  were  examined 
on  the  written  questions,  and  the  children  and  youth  were  heard  on  the  Cate- 
chisms, Shorter  and  Larger.     Such  occasions  were  a  means  of  great  improTe- 
ment,  and  often  of  serious  and  lasting  impressions  on  the  minds  of  the  peopl& 
I  recollect  being  at  one  of  these  examinations,  and  also  at  one  or  two  of  his  pis- 
toral  visits  to  my  father's  family.     Though  I  w^as  a  mere  child,  I  received  impres- 
sions that  have  never  been  effaced;  and  I  was  made  to  feel,  even  then,  the  highest 
respect  for  the  man.     It  has  been  remarked,  and  I  believe  justly,  that  the  people 
of  his  charge  were  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  truths  of  Christianity, 
than  those  of  almost  any  other  congregation  in  that  part  of  the  ooontiy. 
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Dr.  MeCorkle  was  not  made  to  be  a  missionarj,  eTon  if  he  had  lived  at  the 
present  day,  when  the  missionary  spirit  prevails  so  much  more  extensively  than 
it  did  then.  He  was  always  ready  to  preach  in  destitute  churches  or  regions,  by 
direction  of  Presbytery,  and  often  on  his  own  appointment;  but  his  delight  was 
in  his  study,  and  thence  emanated  chiefly  his  usefulness.  A  minister's  library 
in  in  general  a  good  index  to  the  cast  of  his  mind  and  to  his  habits  of  study.  If, 
on  entering  the  study  of  a  minister,  with  a  small  salary,  and  a  large  family  to 
support,  in  this  back  country  too,  and  in  that  period  of  its  history  when  books 
were  very  expensive,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  books  from  foreign  countries 
was  almost  insurmountable, — ^you  should  find  the  shelves  stocked  with  such 
•Qfthors  in  Theology,  as  Calvin,  Turretin,  Stackhouse,  Stillingfleet,  and  Owen  ; — 
in  Church  History,  as  Hooker,  Shuckford,  Pridcaux,  and  Mosheim  (in  Latin)  ;-^ 
on  Law  and  Civil  government,  as  Puifendorff,  Burlemaqui,  Montesqui^,  and  \jJ 
Blackstone;  besides  the  Universal  History,  Encyclopedia  Brittanica,  Ac.,  it  / 
might  be  fairly  inferred  that  he  was  a  man  who  looked  below  the  surfiM>e  of 
things.  Such  was  his  library,  and  it  was  a  good  index  to  his  mind  and  habits. 
He  would  not  give  a  trifling  book, — a  mere  novel  or  romance,  a  plaoe  on  his 
shelves;  but  a  work  of  real  value  that  he  wanted,  he  would  spare  no  pains  to 
procure.  He  rarely  bought  a  work  on  experimental  religion,  if  it  were  the  pro- 
duction of  a  second  or  third  rate  man;  but  he  delighted  much  in  the  practical 
works  of  such  men  as  Owen,  Edwards,  and  Doddridge. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  intensity  with  which  he  applied  his  mind  to  the  inves- 
tigation of  truth,  and  especially  to  biblical  research,  it  may  be  stated  that  not 
even  the  ordinary  cares  and  interests  of  life  were  allowed  to  interfere  with  these 
favourite  pursuits.  If  he  had  food  and  raiment,  he  seemed  to  be  perfectly  con- 
tented; and  even  the  provision  for  that  he  left  very  much  to  others.  His  land 
was  naturally  fertile,  and,  with  even  tolerable  culture,  would  have  yielded  an 
abundant  supply  for  his  family.  He  had  also  a  number  of  servants, — ^the  patri- 
mony of  his  wife, — who,  with  moderate  industry  and  good  management,  might 
have  produced  a  surplus  from  his  farm  for  market;  but  they  were  indolent  and 
thievish,  and  he  was  indulgent  to  a  fault.  For  several  years,  he  employed  over- 
seers; but  whether  he  was  unfortunate  in  obtaining  suitable  persons  for  that 
business,  or  whether  they  could  not  make  the  negroes  work,  without  such  coer- 
cive measures  as  he  would  not  sanction,  docs  not  now  appear.  The  consequence, 
however,  was,  that  almost  every  year  there  was  a  deficit;  and  ho  was  obliged  to 
buy  at  least  a  portion  of  his  provisions.  Under  the  pressure  of  necessity,  he 
thought  something  must  be  done,  and  he  concluded,  in  the  spring,  when  the  sea- 
son for  planting  came,  that,  by  taking  a  proper  position  on  one  side  of  the  field, 
he  could  keep  the  servants  at  work,  and  attend  to  his  studies,  at  the  same  time. 
The  negroes,  after  ploughing  across  the  field  a  few  times  until  they  found  him  so 
engaged  that  he  did  not  notice  them,  stopped  at  the  remote  side  of  the  field,  and 
leaving  their  horses  to  graze,  lay  down  and  went  to  sleep.  A  neighbour,  coming 
along,  was  surprised  to  find  the  negroes  in  such  a  predicament;  but,  at  the  other 
side  of  the  field,  on  his  way  to  the  house,  he  found  the  Doctor  in  a  corner  of  the 
fence,  poring  over  a  large  volume,  with  several  other  folios,  paper,  inkstand,  &c., 
by  his  side, — perfectly  unmindful  of  his  servants,  and  greatly  surprised  at  being 
told  that  they  were  fast  asleep  at  the  other  end  of  the  row.  That  was  the  first 
and  the  last  of  his  overseeing. 

Dr.  MeCorkle  had,  on  the  whole,  a  very  successful  ministry.  Many  were  hope- 
fully converted  through  his  instrumentality;  and  the  general  character  of  his 
congregation  for  intelligence  and  piety  is  a  far  better  eulogium  than  any  I  could 
write,  and  a  more  enduring  monument  to  his  praise  than  the  marble  which  covers 
his  remains.  W^ith  best  wishes,  I  remain. 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

E.  W.  GABUTHBBS. 
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JOHN  McMillan,  d.  d. 

1774—1838. 

FROM  THE  REY.  JAMES  CARNAHAN,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

PuHCXTOH,  KoTember  16, 1M7. 
Rev.  and  dear  Sir :  In  reply  to  your  letter  requesting  me  to  giTe  joi 
some  account  of  the  character  and  ministry  of  the  late  Rev.  John  McMil- 
lan, D.  D.,  I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that,  a  few  years  before  the  death 
of  that  remarkable  man, — wishing  to  know  something  of  his  early  life,  and 
the  progress  of  religion  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  as  identified  with  his 
labours,  I  requested  him  to  furnish  me  with  a  statement  on  these  sobjeets. 
To  my  request  he  replied  in  the  accompanying  letter,  which  is  at  your  se^ 
vice.  You  will  see  that  this  letter  contains  a  fuller  and  more  correct  accomit 
of  the  introduction  and  establishment  of  Presbyterianism,  and  I  may  add 
of  Christianity,  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  than  can  be  found  elseidiere. 
Presbyterians  were  the  pioneers  of  that  country.  Within  my  recoIlectioB, 
there  was  hardly  a  congregation  of  any  other  denomination  of  Christiaos  to 
be  found  West  of  the  mountains.  The  letter  I  regard  as  a  precious  relie, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  facts  which  it  contains,  but  as  a  renuokahk 
specimen  of  penmanship.  It  was  written  when  he  was  eighty  years  old,  on 
three  sides  of  half  a  sheet  of  small  foolscap  paper,  and  yet  every  word  is 
legible,  and  nearly  every  letter  complete. 

DR.  MCMILLAN'S  LETTER. 

Chartibrs,  March  26,  1881 
Rkv.  Dr.  Carnahan — Dear  Sir :  I  received  your  friendly  letter,  and 
will  endeavour  to  comply  with  your  request. 

I  was  bom  in  Fagg's  Manor,  Chester  County,  Pa.,  November  11,  1762. 
I  was  first  sent  to  a  grammar  school,  kept  by  the  He  v.  John  Blair,  where  I 
continued  until  he  was  removed  to  Princeton  to  superintend  the  Gollefe 
there.  I  was  then  sent  to  Pcquca,  to  a  grammar  school  kept  by  the  Ref. 
Robert  Smith.  While  there,  the  Lord  poured  out  his  Spirit  apon  tbe 
students,  and  I  believe  there  were  but  few  who  were  not  brought  under 
serious  concern  about  their  immortal  souls  ;  some  of  whom  became  blessings 
in  their  day,  and  were  eminently  useful  in  the  Church  of  Christ ;  but  tbey 
are  all  now  gone  to  rest.  It  was  here  that  I  received  my  first  religions 
impressions ;  though,  as  long  as  I  can  remember,  I  had  at  times  some 
checks  of  conscience,  and  some  alarms  about  the  state  of  my  soul :  hot 
these  seasons  were  of  short  continuance  ; — like  the  early  cloud  and  the 
morning  dew,  they  quickly  passed  away.  I  never  saw  that  I  was  a  loit, 
undone  sinner,  exposed  to  the  wrath  of  a  justly  offended  God,  and  could  do 
nothing  for  my  own  relief.  My  convictions  were  not  attended  with  mach 
horror :  though  I  felt  that  I  deserved  hell,  and  that  in  all  probability  that 
must  be  my  portion,  yet  I  could  not  feci  that  distress  which  I  ought  to  feeli 
and  which  I  thought  I  must  feel,  before  I  could  expect  to  obtain  relief.  I 
felt  also  much  legality  mingled  with  all  the  duties  which  I  attempted  to 
perform.  In  this  situation  I  continued  until  I  entered  College  at  Prince* 
ton,  in  the  spring  of  1770.     I  had  not  been  long  there,  until  a  reviyal  of 
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religion  took  place  among  the  students,  and  I  believe,  at  one  time,  there 
were  not  more  than  two  or  three  but  what  were  under  serious  impressions. 
On  a  day  which  had  been  set  apart  by  a  number  of  the  students,  to  be 
observed  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer, — while  the  others  were  at  dinner, 
I  retired  into  my  study,  and  while  trying  to  pray,  I  got  some  discoveries  of 
Divine  things,  which  I  had  never  had  before.  I  saw  that  the  Divine  law 
was  not  only  holy,  just  and  spiritual,  but  that  it  was  good  also,  and  that 
conformity  to  it  would  make  me  happy.  I  felt  no  disposition  to  quarrel 
with  the  law,  but  with  myself,  because  I  was  not  conformed  to  it.  I  felt 
that  it  was  now  easy  to  submit  to  the  Gospel  plan  of  salvation,  and  felt  a 
aerenity  of  mind  to  which  I  had  hitherto  been  a  stranger.  And  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  delight  in  contemplating  God's  glorious  perfections  in  all  hia 
works.     I  thought  I  could  see  God  in  every  thing  around  me. 

I  continued  at  College  until  the  fall  of  1772,  when  I  returned  toPeqoea,  and 
began  the  study  of  Theology,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Smith, 
D.  D.  I  had  great  difficulties  in  my  own  mind  about  undertaking  the  work 
of  the  Gospel  ministry.  I  at  last  came  to  this  determination, — to  leave 
the  matter  wholly  with  Gqd :  if  He  opened  the  way,  I  would  go  on ;  if  He 
shat  it,  I  would  be  satisfied  ;  and  I  think,  if  I  ever  knew  what  it  was  to 
have  no  will  of  my  own  about  any  matter,  it  was  about  this.  I  passed 
through  my  trials  in  the  Presbytery  of  Newcastle,  and  was  licensed  by  them 
to  preach  the  Gospel,  October  26,  1774,  at  East  Nottingham. 

The  first  winter  after  being  licensed,  I  spent  in  itinerating  in  the  vacant 
congregations  of  Newcastle  and  Donegal  Presbyteries.  In  the  summer  of 
1775, 1  took  a  tour  through  the  settlements  of  Virginia,  between  the  North 
and  South  mountains.  In  July,  I  crossed  the  mountains  between  Staunton 
and  the  head  of  Tyart's  Valley,  preached  in  the  various  settlements  through 
which  I  passed,  until  I  came  to  Charticrs,  preached  on  the  fourth  Sabbath 
of  August,  and  on  the  Tuesday  following,  at  Pigeon  Creek.  I  then  turned 
my  course  eastward,  and  preached  in  the  different  settlements,  as  I  passed 
along.  In  the  winter,  I  again  visited  Augusta  County,  in  Virginia,  crossed 
the  mountains  in  January,  and  preached  at  Pigeon  Creek  and  Chartiers, 
until  the  latter  end  of  March,  1776,  when  I  returned  home;  and,  at  a 
meeting  of  Presbytery,  on  the  23d  of  April,  accepted  a  call  from  the  united 
Congregations  of  Chartiers  and  Pigeon  Creek,  and  was  dismissed  to  join  the 
Presbytery  of  Donegal,  and  on  the  19th  of  June,  was  ordained  at  Cham- 
bersburg.  It  being  in  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  the  Indians 
being  very  troublesome  on  the  frontiers,  I  was  prevented  from  removing 
my  family  to  my  congregations  until  November,  1778.  I,  however,  visited 
them  as  often  as  I  could,  ordained  elders,  baptized  their  children,  and  took 
as  much  care  of  them  as  circumstances  would  permit. 

When  I  came  to  this  country,  the  cabin  in  which  I  was  to  live  was  raised, 
bat  there  was  no  roof  on  it,  nor  chimney  nor  floor  in  it :  the  people,  how- 
ever, were  very  kind,  assisted  me  in  preparing  my  house,  and  on  the  16th  of 
December,  I  moved  into  it :  but  we  had  neither  bedstead,  nor  table,  nor 
chairs,  nor  stool,  nor  bucket.  All  these  things  we  had  to  leave  behind  us : 
there  being  no  waggon  road  at  that  time  over  the  mountains,  we  could  bring 
nothing  with  us  but  what  was  carried  on  pack  horses.  We  placed  two  boxes 
on  each  other,  which  served  us  for  a  table,  and  two  kegs  served  for  seats ;  and 
having  committed  ourselves  to  God  in  family  worship,  we  spread  a  bed  on 
the  floor,  and  slept  soundly  till  morning.     The  next  day,  a  neighbour  ooming 
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to  mv  aesbtance,  we  made  a  table  and  a  5Uk4.  aad  ie  b  Eale  use  U  ' 
evi  *-v  thing  comfonable  abont  ti5.      Sometiices.  is3«ei.  v«  1^  no  hnti  . 
for  ^'T.eks  together;  bat  we  had  plenty  of  puTsrkis*.  asi  'pyBMS-ces^.  madtl 
the  necessaries  of  life:  and  as  for  luxuries,  ve  wer*  z.:n  sraTh,  ccuccned-. 
about  them.     We  enjoyei  health,  the  Oospvl  as i  its  criixJkZl^e».  aad  pom 
friends :  we  were  in  the  place  where  we  belieT-:  1  «.to2  wzzli  Lit*  xa  •c  be,  ni 
we  did  not  doubt  but  thut  De  tb-.-uM  pr»:Tide  ::r  t*  tr^rj  tiiix  ^eeessuji 
Mt  wife  aLi  I  lived  cr a-fcrta* !v  :.  j-:-ier  tj-:r^  xIaz.  f:rrr-ir*»  Tears:  tai 
on  the  24iL  of  Nvveml-er.  1>19.  -Le  de^arte-i  ;r:::^rLir:!T  :.-  uit  r-rtasesaai 
of  her  house  tot  ma-ie  wi:h  Lac  is.  e:en:al  in  :ie  HeaT *:.•*. 

When  I  had  ■liicrmine-i  ::•  o-ici?  s?  iii?  ^y^rirr.  r*r.  ^=iti  ezjoraedi 
upon  n:e  :o  k-ok  out  for  *-:n:e  ji:::s  vvusg  nien.  ari  rixa^-t  iLeai  &rfll 
minis; ry:  ••::r."  saii  i.-:.  ":l:-u^i  ^■:•!Lr  n.rL  ::  riiTj  ii..£  tali^is  aaj^ 
to  a  new  or-unirv.  a:  £rs:.  t-::  if  :hrT  ire  n*::  caref~.£l  ::  ni?^  "zr  -iTLets-lhl  .. 
country  will  lo:  l-i  wrll  ^^:^:l:^i."  A>*-r:::ii:iy.  I  Mllvitvi  a  few  vll 
jfare  eTiienr.*e  of  r:e:T.  ani  la'zji:  :ir=:  iie  Li::*  iii  Grs^k  lanruaflL 
some  of  wi-rra  l^.^iLe  T:f-:fu!.  a^I  'itl-rr?  -::l:!:^l:.  ^Iririfr?  :€  iLi  iJospd. 
I  had  s:ill  a  few  vzzl  n?.  wr-m  tLe  Aj-iiT^y  wis  :t-:'-:I  iz.  *"«^'  't;*W|, 
and  finiiTij  tiat  I  ei-uli  r. .!  :-:j^:.i:.i  ::•  ;i«::.-:  ::  =.y  ?r?:.rre£aiiflt, I 
ioimed:a:;:Ir  caT-:-  i:  Tiy.  ar.I  s. :.:  :>.fii:  :i:r.- 

The  £r?t  rrmarkaile  svas:z  -.f  :1-;  :":T:-r:'^  :f  ii-:  STirli.  wILkkic 
enjvTti  izL  :Lis  c-r-Lrreca-.i:::,  "•-.j--  i*:-.-:  '.hi  niiile  .:  !>:•>? nr^r.  1T?L 
It  male  ::s  £r*:  arr"eir»->r  a— .zr  a  ff^  vl:.  31;-::  ::r-::l-:r  f.r  «->riAl  wor- 

Am  »  •- 

Air.  c=  tie  cTiriz;:  of  a  Tin.isiri'rizj:  iiv.  wL:.i  Lil  "»;-  aTT-::sTe'l  Vt 
Congress.  Tiis  ezj^:-raz---i  us  :o  itt-::*:  ^tier  ii.->::ir.r*  :.r  li-:  si.=-e  j» 
PC'S* '.T.  Si*:^i:r.  eveIi::^^:  i:ii  :i?  ajTixn'f-T?  s:lll  :"'r-.i^irc.  Saibad 
niirii  s:::t::T>  wer\t-  .'•:r::n--;  I  wi-i  '•.:  V::.':  ::.:-rr::-:'  -  :;r  rfa.:>  m 
Tear*.  1:  """i?  ::.•;-  -*.:-'.  ::  *t-.l1  ::.-:  "■'1  "-  r.-.j-t  '.-_  t.\  r:"^?  iiT:Ises; 
r:r  i::  ::.-:  ::-^i  s-^-  :-:...  -■=.  :  r  :■  :  Lr.  *»-?  :i:^-  ':  -  ;  .s  t?  rr  TrtS 
TleasAi.:'T  -.  >Iiit  ir.rf  :r:.V-:L  :  :1:  l.ir: -r :-*:  .  --  i:-i:::.r.«.  and 
a  gco:".-.-  r. -z: '■-. r.  ire  i  t-. .  ':  .  :i-_t  : .  -.  t-"  \  . :?  :  r.  1 . t  .1  j  ^-:. . . .  A:  the 
fr*:  sa.riz: ■::".-*.  ro.iri. :  lvi.t  :"i:  ~  .  rj:  >.  ji- . :.  "tt-I-:  7  .  --:   1 1_  -:  1  :;.  :it 

wor.i  .:  ^7■.r,:<.  ii>  :::::-  .:  r-.rr—i.i^  . .::.!-:  .  -  i  r~:^:-r  :r  lea 
decT«:<.  -J.-::!  '.re  7-ir  !".-*.  «.':  1  --  r  77  ^i  r^-  .  i-il  .:-.i.*.  t  !  -rizz  tii 
7*r.c«i  L ir_ r-c r?  ^erf  1 : i - 1  : :  : i e  :  1- : .  1 .  -^ i .  ri" :  :■'-:.". l:  *. .  e ^ i Uz:t 
ci  ii-:r  J  ;': ziLz-i  i  si^.i  j  . "_  1:  ; .     :  1  -. iz:  :  ':  ::    1*  I  *. :  ^'. -;■. : .  {  -. ;  i«^  i 

T  -•  »•  *~-.  ■  _■■»      -■■B--T-*     ▼«*"■■"""-""•■    -!'"-■■•>■'-■'"■"""         ""        ■--—  —  >  »,u  • 

Tti.    £  «'".r  ^    Tl   *   *r  i*  ■"  .  1*  ■-■  IT    r.f' ~  T -J  T:     -I   .■.■!   T.     "I.;     .IZT.^       ""       -i"       "V^OS 

.■:rr:i - ii  : :  z:i:.  ::\s:.  •  t  ;1 . "r  "«  J.£  : :  ".  .   : - .  *si":  : .  ".it:   : :. ;—  : i £  ^it<- 

T  rf  a.* It  r?  : :  :  i  =  G  :•> t--  " .  : i  :cj  i  ;1 = r ■  t  .  r-;  * .  -  -;  1 1  -  : :  :i":  1 1  :  i. ?  zj^  >*  of 
ar»:^T»>*T. 

w :  rk  :::  •  i ■  *  ^:c  rrcci^ '.:'  M ir 7  ▼ :  -:  1 :  ;■:.••:  !▼  Lt  ^  z-:- i  : :  1  5^-  r' .  -- >  x»n- 
v^m  a.*j-»4  "ifir  iz.'zi  rrra.  >rz.-y  ari  nii:  "j  "."-rziTi  "i.~;  ▼it  t.*  4^1. ~  wiih 
ikeir  fac^*  :i:sl«*rwari.  wi-Tirx  as  H-ij  -w  £•:'..  y*:  u«:i5«  ilai  w-re  then 
awakfc^ec.  ar<css  iiiiy  ^jii*;  \i<  drzi-i-l.  aii  zcai-;  a  r-xiZi  rr.-csa»iv^  of 
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iligipn.  Thii  reyiyal,  as  well  as  that  of  '96,  was  oarriod  on  withoat  muoh 
Blinmal  appoaranoe,  except  a  solemn  attention  and  silent  weeping  under 
b  preaching  of  the  word. 

Vrom  this  time  until  the  fall  of  1802,  religion  was  eyidentlj  on  the  decline ; 
$r  though  some  were  every  year  added  to  the  church,  yet  they  were  generally 
fftHk  as  had  been  brought  under  serious  impressions  in  1799,  and  there 
vire  few  or  none  newly  awakened.  Sinners  became  more  bold  in  sin,  and 
of  vanity  and  camalit^appeared  likely  to  carry  all  before  them. 

ran  the  pious  themselves  became  very  weak  and  feeble  in  the  cause  of 
)t,  and  much  buried  in  the  world,  insomuch  that  when  Ood  returned  to 
up  Zion,  it  might  in  truth  be  said,  **  We  were  as  men  that  dream." 
ly  stood  astonished,  not  knowing  what  to  make  of  it,  and  but  few  were 
red  to  meet  the  Lord,  and  bid  Him  welcome.  This  work  differed  from 
ler  revivals  only  in  this, — that  the  body  was  more  generally  affected, 
was  no  unusual  thing  to  see  persons  so  entirely  deprived  of  bodily 
ingth,  that  they  would  fall  from  their  seats  and  off  their  feet,  and  be  as 
|pil>le  to  help  themselves  as  a  new  born  child.  I  have  seen  some  lie  in 
lii  condition  for  hours,  who  yet  said  that  they  could  hear  every  thing  that 
Hb  spoken,  and  felt  their  minds  more  composed,  and  more  capable  of  attend- 
1^  to  Divine  things,  than  when  their  bodies  were  not  thus  affected.  As  far 
pi  I  could  observe,  the  bodily  exercise  never  preceded  but  always  followed 
mm  the  mind's  being  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  some  Divine  truth. 
Nliween  fifty  and  sixty  joined  the  church,  as  the  fruits  of  this  revival. 
(Her  the  close  of  the  revival,  which  began  in  1809, — though,  upon  every 
^aramental  occasion,  some  joined  the  church, — yet  nothing  very  remarkable 
mk  place  until  1823,  when  God  again  visited  this  dry  and  parched  congre- 
IJfciofi  with  a  shower  of  Divine  influences.  About  sixty  joined  the  church, 
I  the  fruits  of  this  revival;  a  number  of  whom  were  students  in  the  Gol- 
ige^  and  are  now  preaching  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  their  dying  fellow  men. 
inoe  that  time,  religion  has  rather  been  on  the  decline,  though  still  we  are 
Q/t  left  without  some  tokens  of  the  Divine  presence.  At  every  sacramen- 
il  occasion,  some  have  come  out  from  the  world,  and  professed  to  take  the 
lOrd  for  their  portion.  **#♦**# 

The  First  Presbytery  that  met  on  this  side  of  the  mountains,  was  held 
t  Mount  Pleasant,  on  the  third  week  of  October,  1783.  The  first  Synod 
let  at  Pittsburg,  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  September,  1802.     •     •     • 

mm  now  in  my  eightieth  year,  and  have  outlived  all  the  first  set  of  minis- 
sn  who  settled  on  this  side  of  the  mountains,  all  the  second  set  who  were 
aised  in  this  country,  and  several  of  the  third.  I  yet  enjoy  pretty  good 
•alth,  though  sometimes  troubled  with  rheumatic  pains.  I  am  yet  able  to 
ffeach,  though  my  memory  is  much  failed,  so  that  I  am  obliged  to  make 
Mire  use  of  notes  than  formerly ;  yet  my  lungs  are  still  good,  and  I  can 
lawl  almost  as  loud  as  ever.  *  *  *  As  I  have  given  up  my  congrega- 
ion,  because  I  could  no  longer  perform  the  duties  of  a  pastor,  if  my  life 
nd  health  be  continued,  I  design  this  spring  and  summer  to  visit  some  of 
he  old  congregations  which  I  helped  to  collect,  and  see  how  they  do,  and 
ooe  more  blow  the  Gospel  trumpet  among  them.        John  McMillan. 

The  preceding  letter  nearly  exhausts  the  subject  of  your  inquiry,  as  it 
llM  written  when  the  venerable  old  man  had  almost  reached  the  end  of  his 
Mne.    He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Jefferson  Oolr 
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tims  it  actually  resulted.  Ue  died,  sustained  to  the  last  bjihe  cw 
of  the  Qospel,  on  Saturday  morning,  the  16Ui  of  Noyember.  B 
uras  paralysis  of  the  prostrate  gland,  occasioned,  as  was  suppofled 
tasking  his  strength  in  preaching.  The  day  after  his  death,  whi« 
Sabbath,  his  body  was  conveyed  to  the  Chartiers  Church,  attei 
largo  concourse,  where,  after  appropriate  funeral  services,  it  waa 
last  resting  place. 

In  his  personal  appearance  and  manners,  Dr.  McMillan  was  ai 
being  attractive  as  you  can  well  imagine.  He  was  nearly  or  quil 
high,  when  standing  erect, — which,  however,  rarely  happened,  as  J 
walked  with  his  neck  and  head  inclined  forward.  He  was  of  a 
clumsy  form,  his  features  coarse,  his  nose  very  prominent,  and  h: 
aspect  somewhat  forbidding. 

He  had,  I  think,  no  great  talent  at  extemporaneous  preaohing,- 
in  early  life.  He,  therefore,  wrote  his  sermons  out  in  ftill,  and  i 
them  to  memory.  As  he  could  put  multum  in  parvo  on  paper,  ] 
sermon  of  such  a  size  that  he  could  put  it  into  a  small  pocket  I 
hold  it  under  his  thumb,  so  that  very  few  of  his  hearers  knew,  or 
pected,  that  he  had  so  much  as  short  notes.  His  voice  was  si 
coarse,  and  he  poured  his  words  out  in  such  a  torrent,  that  it  oftei 
delicate  ears.  He  had  but  little  gesture,  seldom  moving  his  ban 
pulpit.  The  body  of  his  discourse  was  generally  doctrinal,  divider 
or  three  heads, — the  whole  an  hour  long, — ^not  five  minutes  more 
embracing,  at  different  times,  the  whole  system  of  doctrine  taug 
Confession  of  Faith.  In  the  application  of  his  sermons,  which 
omitted,  he  made  appeals  to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  his  hearf 
were  sometimes  appalling.  In  describing  the  wretchedness  of 
especially  of  those  who  had  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  the  Gospe 
tremendous.     And  God  blessed  his  preaching  in  a  remarkable  man 
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atetudre  asefiilneBS  in  the  Church,  he  took  him  into  hb  femily,  taught  him 
without  charge,  and  trained  him  up  for  the  ministry.  In  this  way  Patter- 
ton,  Porter,  Marques,  Hughes,  and  several  other  eminently  useful  ministers, 
were  trained.  After  an  Academy,  through  his  influence,  was  established  in 
Oannonsburg,  three  miles  from  his  residence,  he  confined  his  teaching  to 
Bieology ;  and  this  he  continued  until  Theological  Seminaries  were  estab- 
Ihhed. 

He  lived  almost  entirely  on  the  products  of  his  farm,  and  in  a  style  of 
the  utmost  simplicity  and  plainness ;  and  though  he  extended  a  hospitable 
weloome  to  his  friends,  they  generally  partook  of  the  accustomed  fare,  and 
MTer  heard  an  apology  from  his  lips.  No  man  ever  valued  money  less,  for 
lai  own  use  or  that  of  his  family,  beyond  what  was  necessary  to  render 
Ikem  comfortable.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that,  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
fife,  he  gave,  for  benevolent  purposes,  more  than  he  received  from  his  coi^ 
gregation ;  and  he  did  it  so  silently,  that  there  were  very  few  to  whom  it  was 
known.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  furnishing  indigent  young  men  with  the 
means  of  prosecuting  their  studies  for  the  Gospel  ministry, — always  as  a 
lottD, — telling  them  to  return  it  when  they  were  able,  so  that  he  might 
aaaist  others.  He  also  enlisted  the  co-operation  of  others  with  himself  in 
tlu8  objeot,  long  before  Education  Societies  were  thought  of.  From  a 
person  who  lived  in  his  family,  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence,  I  learned  the 
Allowing  interesting  fact  illustrative  of  his  benevolence.  Sometime  between 
1780  and  1790,  there  was  a  scarcity  of  bread,  and  great  suffering  in  conse- 
qvenoe,  in  the  Western  part  of  Pennsylvania.  The  scarcity  of  breadstufb 
Was  not  thought  of  until  April  or  May ;  but,  about  that  time,  people  began 
to  go  in  every  direction  to  purchase  grain.  When  a  stranger  came  to  Mr. 
McMillan,  wishing  to  buy,  he  would  ask  the  applicant  in  a  rough  way  if  he 
had  money  to  pay  for  it.  On  receiving  an  answer  in  the  affirmative, 
he  would  say, — **  I  have  no  wheat  or  com  for  you ;  you  can  buy 
daewhere."  He  disposed  of  his  wheat  and  com,  of  which  he  had  several 
hundred  bushels,  to  such  as  he  knew  had  no  means  to  buy,  on  condition 
that  they  would  return  to  him  an  equal  quantity  after  harvest.  To  the 
vicious  and  idle  his  rebukes  wore  often  severe,  sometimes  scathing.  To 
those  in  distress  either  of  body  or  mind,  he  was  kind  and  tender,  beyond, 
what  a  stranger  would  think  possible  in  a  man  of  his  appearance. 

Dr.  McMillan's  influence  in  preaching  the  Gospel  himself,  and  in  training 

others  for  the  same  work,  it  is  not  easy  to  estimate.     With  all  his  imperfeo- 

tions,  he  was  just  such  a  man  as  was  suited  to  the  field  of  labour  assigned 

him.     He  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  has  left  behind  him  a  bright  name 

M  earthy  and  has  gone,  I  doubt  not,  to  a  glorious  reward  in  Heaven. 

Very  respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

JAM£S  CARNAHAK. 
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THADDEUS  DOD  * 

1775_17g3. 

Thaddeus  Dod,  the  son  of  Stephen  Dod,  was  bom  near  Newaik,  N.  J, 
on  the  7th  of  March,  (0.  S.)  1740.  His  father,  who  was  a  native  of  Ghiil- 
fbrd,  Conn.,  removed  from  Newark  to  Mendham  in  the  same  State*  wkile 
this  son  was  in  his  infancy ;  and  there  the  son  spent  his  yonthfol  daja. 
From  early  childhood  he  had  strong  religious  impressions,  and  the  priyatt 
record  of  his  exercises  through  a  series  of  years  shows  that  be  was  the  isb- 
ject  of  almost  constant  internal  conflicts,  until  the  year  1764,  when  lie 
believed  that  he  experienced  a  decisive  change  of  character.  The  neit 
year  he  was  admitted  to  the  Communion  of  the  Church  in  Mendham. 

At  a  very  early  period  he  began  to  develop  an  extraordinary  taste  and 
talent  for  Mathematics,  and  he  was  earnestly  desirous  of  obtaining  a  colle- 
giate education  ;  but  the  straitened  circumstances  of  his  father  forbade  the 
expectation  of  it,  except  as  it  should  be  accomplished  through  his  own 
efforts.  By  teaching  school  at  different  times,  and  studying  as  he  conU 
find  opportunity,  he  at  length  succeeded  in  becoming  fitted  to  enter  Coll^, 
and  in  acquiring  the  means  of  meeting  his  expenses  there.  He  joined  the 
Sophomore  class  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  the  spring  of  1771,  and  wai 
graduated  in  the  autumn  of  1773,  under  the  Presidency  of  Dr.  Witherspooo. 
Soon  after  leaving  College,  he  went  to  Newark,  N.  J.,  where  he  was  msx^ 
ried  to  Phoebe  Baldwin,  and  about  the  same  time  entered  on  the  study  of 
Theology  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  McWhorter.  After  remaia* 
ing  there  about  a  year,  he  removed  to  Morristown,  where  he  continued  hii 
studies  under  the  Rev.  Timothy  Johnes,  who  had  been  his  first  teacher  in 
Latin.     He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  New  York  Presbytery,  in  1775. 

In  the  winter  of  1776-77,  he  was  confined  by  a  severe  attack  of  inflam* 
matory  rheumatism  ;  but  in  the  month  of  March,  though  still  unable  to 
dress  himself  without  assistance,  he  resolved  on  making  a  tour  to  the  West. 
After  preaching  in  parts  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  he  crossed  the  mono* 
tains,  and  visited  the  settlements  of  George's  Creek,  Muddy  Creek,  and 
Dunlap's  Creek,  and  proceeded  thence  to  Tenmile.  As  there  were,  at  the 
latter  place  a  number  of  families,  who  had  removed  from  Morris  County, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  they  had  invited  him  to  visit  them,  and  that  Us 
journey  was  undertaken  with  special  reference  to  that  purpose.  This  emi- 
gration had  taken  place  about  the  year  1773,  when  there  had  been  for  seve- 
ral years  peace  with  the  Indian  tribes ;  but,  by  a  fresh  outbreak  in  the 
spring  of  1774,  these  people  were  driven  back,  and  took  refuge  in  a  fort 
near  Monongabela  River.  The  next  year,  they  returned  and  built  a  fort,  to 
which  they  could  resort  in  time  of  danger.  In  the  summer  season,  for 
several  years,  they  were  compelled  frequently  to  remain  together  in  the 
forts, — the  men  going  out  in  armed  parties  to  work  on  their  farms ;  and  in 
the  winter,  when  the  Indians  retired  to  their  wigwams  and  hunting  grounds, 
they  returned  to  their  habitations.  Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  Mr. 
Dod  went  among  them  ;  and  as  they  were  his  old  friends,  and  some  of  them 
had  been  associated  with  him  in  the  scenes  of  an  interesting  revival  in  New 
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Jenej,  in  1764,  the  meeting  most  haye  been,  to  both  pwrtlefl,  one  of  no 
common  interest.  The  frequent  incunions  of  the  Indians  had  put  a  stop 
to  immigration,  and  prevented  the  increase  of  their  numbers,  and  conse* 
qnently  delayed,  what  they  most  ardently  desired, — the  establishment  of  a 
church,  and  the  administration  of  its  ordinances  among  them.  After 
preaching,  for  some  time,  in  that  comparatively  desolate  region,  he  returned 
to  New  Jersey  in  August,  1777. 

The  people  at  Tenmile,  during  his  sojourn  there,  expressed  a  strong  desire 
that  he  should  take  up  his  residence  among  them  as  their  minister ;  and 
though  there  were  not  more  than  ten  men  within  their  bounds,  who  were 
professors  of  religion,  and  not  one  man  of  wealth  among  them  all,  they 
unanimously  agreed  to  support  him  and  his  family,  if  he  would  cast  in  his  lot 
with  them,  and  share  their  simple  and  humble  mode  of  living.  Though  he 
foresaw  that  his  acceptance  of  their  invitation  would  subject  him  to  much 
self-denial  and  sacrifice,  yet  the  interest  which  he  felt  in  ministering  to 
his  early  friends,  and  in  seeing  the  Gospel  planted  in  that  new  country, 
^Usposed  and  ultimately  determined  him  to  yield  to  their  wishes ;  and  accor- 
dixj^ly  he  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  siiie  titulo^  in 
October,  1777,  with  a  view  to  finding  his  home  in  that  then  distant  part  of 
the  country. 

Shortly  after  this,  he  left  New  Jersey,  with  hb  family,  consisting  of  a 
wife  and  two  children, — and  also  two  of  his  brothers,  with  their  families,  to 
carry  out  his  purpose  in  regard  to  an  ultimate  settlement.  By  the  10th  of 
November,  they  had  arrived  at  Patterson's  Creek,  in  Hampshire  County, 
Va.,  where  Mr.  Dod  had  made  some  acquaintance  in  his  former  tour.  But 
hearing,  while  there,  of  a  then  recent  formidable  attack  by  the  Indians  on 
the  Fort  at  Wheeling,  and  of  the  consequent  confusion  and  terror  prevailing 
throughout  the  West,  they  deemed  it  imprudent  to  proceed  farther  at  that 
time.  Mr.  Dod,  however,  after  remaining  a  few  days  with  his  fanaly,  left 
them,  and  crossing  the  mountains  alone,  proceeded  to  Tenmile,  where  he 
preached  in  the  forts,  and  baptized  the  children,  and  after  a  week  returned. 

He  remained  at  Patterson's  Creek  for  nearly  two  years,  during  which 
time  he  was  employed  in  preaching  there,  and  in  the  adjacent  counties  in 
Yirginia  and  Maryland,  where,  it  would  seem,  no  churches  had  yet  been  organ- 
ised. His  labours  in  this  field  were  attended  with  a  manifest  blessing,  and 
when  he  was  about  to  leave,  a  vigorous  effort  was  made  to  retain  hini,  and 
a  much  better  support  offered  him  than  he  could  expect  at  Tenmile ;  but  he 
could  not  be  diverted  from  his  purpose.  Accordingly,  in  September,  1779, 
he,  with  his  wife  and  child,  (for  he  had  buried  one  child  during  his  sojourn 
at  Patterson's  Creek,)  and  his  two  brothers,  proceeded  on  their  way,  and 
crossed  the  mountains  on  pack  horses,  some  of  which  had  been  sent  from 
Tenmile.  One  of  his  brothers,  however,  accompanied  him  only  a  part  of 
the  way,  and  then  returned  to  New  Jersey. 

On  reaching  the  place  of  his  destination,  he  found  a  dark  and  forbidding 
state  of  things ;  but  he  entered  upon  his  labours  with  great  zeal  and  self* 
denial.  On  the  15th  of  August,  1781,  he  organized  a  church  consisting  of 
twenty-five  members  ;  but  it  was  some  time  before  the  Lord's  Supper  could 
be  administered,  on  account  of  their  being  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the 
savages.  Mr.  Dod  was  the  second  minister  who  settled  West  of  the  Monon- 
gahela  Eiver,  (Dr.  McMillan  only  having  preceded  him,)  and  took  a  position 
fiurther  on  the  frontier  than  any  other.     Tenmile,  on  the  South,  bordered 
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on  an  unbroken  wilderness.  A  line  of  forts  from  Pittsburg  to  WkeeHag  pre- 
tooted  the  places  further  North ;  bnt  from  Wheeling  to  Point  Pleaaaot  all 
was  open  to  the  sayage  foe.  But  though  there  were  frequent  hostile  demon- 
strations on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  and  though  many  families  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood fell  under  the  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife,  not  one  of  the  littk 
company  that  emigrated  from  New  Jersey  was  killed.  And  what  was  still 
more  remarkable,  the  miDistrations  of  Mr.  Dod,  in  the  midst  of  these  periloaB 
circumstances,  and  while  the  people,  during  part  of  the  time,  were  shut  ip 
in  the  fort,  were  attended  by  a  revival  of  religion,  as  the  fmits  of  wlueh 
upwards  of  forty  were  admitted  to  the  church.  The  first  administration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  was  in  a  barn,  in  May,  1783 ;  and  it  was  an  oocanon  rf 
great  solemnity,  and  accompanied  by  unusual  tokeus  of  the  Divine  presence. 
The  first  house  of  worship  was  erected  in  the  summer  of  1785 ;  and  though 
public  worship  was  held  alternately  in  two  sections  of  the  congregation,  no 
other  was  erected  till  the  summer  of  1792.  There  was  but  one  orgmnintioB 
of  church  or  congregation  while  Mr.  Dod  lived. 

As  he  had  an  exquisite  taste  for  music,  and  withal  was  well  acquainted 
with  it  as  a  science,  he  caused  special  attention  to  be  given  to  the  perfofB- 
ance  of  that  part  of  public  worship.  He  used  no  other  than  Watts'  Psalms 
and  Hymns  from  the  first.  He  delivered  sermons  and  addresses  demgned 
to  illustrate  the  importance  of  sacred  music,  and  the  manner  in  whidi 
it  should  be  performed.  And  in  1792,  he  introduced  singing  without  read* 
ing  the  line ;  and  though  it  was  to  some  rather  an  offensive  innovmtiont  it 
seems  to  have  occasioned  no  serious  disturbance. 

Mr.  Dod  was  specially  attentive  to  the  interests  of  education, — fr^nendy 
visiting  schools,  and  counselling  and  encouraging  the  teachers.  He  had  a 
building  erected  within  a  few  steps  of  his  own  dwelling,  in  which  he  opened 
a  classical  and  mathematical  school,  in  the  spring  of  1782.  This  sohool, 
which  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  West,  was  in  operation  for  about  three 
years  and  a  half.  It  was  discontinued  in  the  autumn  of  1785 ;  bnt  for 
what  reasons,  cannot  now  be  definitely  ascertained.  Messrs.  Smith  and 
McMillan,  who  were  associated  with  Mr.  Dod  as  pioneers  in  the  ministry, 
also  sympathized  with  him  most  fully  in  the  educational  enterprise ;  and  as 
the  result  of  their  consultation  and  co-operation,  an  Academy  was  instituted 
at  Washington,  Pa.,  for  which  a  charter  was  granted,  September  24,  1787, 
with  a  donation  of  five  thousand  acres  of  land.  Mr.  Dod  was  ui*gently  soli- 
cited to  become  the  head  of  this  institution,  and  he  finally — though  not 
without  great  reluctance — consented  to  serve  in  that  capacity  for  a  single 
year.  The  institution  went  into  operation  on  the  Ist  of  April,  1789,  with 
between  twenty  and  thirty  students.  In  connection  with  his  duties  as 
Principal,  he  continued  his  labours  as  a  minister — preaching  one-third  of 
the  time  at  Washington,  and  dividing  the  other  two- thirds  between  the  two 
places  at  Tenmile. 

Mr.  Dod's  labours,  throughout  his  whole  ministry,  seem  to  have  been 
attended  with  much  more  than  an  ordinary  blessing.  Besides  a  regular 
increase  of  his  church  from  year  to  year,  there  were  several  seasons  of  spe- 
cial religious  interest,  which  brought  iu  larger  numbers.  It  was  during  such 
a  season  that  he  was  called  to  rest  from  his  labours.  In  the  summer  of 
1792,  a  revival  commenoed  among  his  people,  which  continued  through 
the  succeeding  autumn  and  winter.  Encouraged  by  this  state  of  things, 
Mr.  Dod  was  abundant  in  his  labours,  notwithstanding  he  was  then  rapidly 


WjMting  and0r  the  inflaenoe  of  pulmonary  consumption.  At  the  fall  meeting 
of  Presbytery,  he  had  been  appointed  to  preaoh  on  the  first  Sabbath  of 
April  at  Cross  Creek,  which  had  been  rendered  yaoant  by  the  death  of  the 
Bey.  Joseph  Smith.  This  appointment  he  insisted,  contrary  to  the  better 
judgment  of  his  friends,  on  fulfilling ;  but  it  proved  to  be  the  last  public 
aervioe  that  he  ever  performed.  In  returning  home,  he  was  exposed  to  a 
Tiolent  storm,  which,  together  with  the  fatigue  occasioned  by  the  exercise, 
effeetually  prostrated  him.  His  disease  now  took  on  a  more  decided  form, 
iad  he  became  convinced  that  the  time  of  his  departure  was  at  hand.  For 
a  brief  period,  he  was  subject  to  distressing  doubts  in  regard  to  his  spiritual 
•laie ;  but  before  his  death  the  joys  of  salvation  were  fully  restored  to  him. 
He  died  on  the  20th  of  May,  1793.  A  Discourse  was  preached  at  his 
faneral  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  McMillan,  from  Rev.  xiv.  18. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  an  article  written  by  his  son,  the  Rev. 
Cephas  Dod,  of  Amity,  Pa.,  and  published  in  the  Presbyterian  Magaiine 
Ibr  August  and  September,  1854 : — 

"  Mr.  Dod  in  his  early  childhood  evinced  a  love  of  learning,  and  it  deserves  parti- 
cular notice  that  his  attention  was  first  turned  to  a  careful  reading  of  the  Holy  Scrip* 
tores,  and  seeking  a  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  religion.  At  the  age  of  about 
fifteen  or  sixteen  jrears,  be  took  to  mathematical  studies,  which  he  pursued  with  great 
ardour,  though  without  an  instructer,  and  his  attainments  were  probably  not  the  less 
profound,  because  made  with  little  assistance.  Kev.  Dr.  Oamahan.  in  a  letter  dated 
July,  IBil,  wrote — '  The  following  anecdote  will  show  the  estimation  in  which  yoar 
fkther's  mathematical  talents  and  attainments  were  held  by  his  contemporaries  in  the 
College.  Before  the  death' of  Chief  Justice  Kirkpatrick,  who  was  a  Trustee  of  the 
CoUm,  Albert  B.  Dod,  our  present  Professor  of  Mathemaiics,  was  nominated  in  the 
Board  of  Trustees  for  the  Mathematical  Chair,  and  the  Judge  remarked  that  he  was 
not  acquainted  with  the  candidate,  and  did  not  know  his  reputation  as  a  mathemati- 
cian; neyertheless  he  would  vote  for  him  most  cheerfully;  he  liked  the  name;  that  he 
never  knew  a  Dod  (and  he  was  acquainted  with  many  of  them)  that  was  not  born  a 
mathematician;  that  there  was  one  Thaddeus  Dod  in  College  when  he  was  a  student, 
who  seemed  to  understand  mathematics  by  instinct ;  that  all  the  students  applied  to 
bim  tat  aid  when  any  thing  difficult  occurred  in  their  mathematical  studies.  Me  pre- 
sumed the  candidate  was  of  the  same  stock,*  and  he  would  vote  for  him. 

"  It  does  not  appear  that  he  was  less  eminent  as  a  classical  than  a  mathematical 
seholar.  The  Greek  and  Hebrew  texts  prefixed  to  some  of  his  discourses,— each  neatly 
written  in  its  appropriate  character, — show  his  familiarity  with  those  languages.  He  had 
much  versatility  of  talent,  and  could  pursue  with  pleasure  any  branch  of  science;  but 
tbe  word  of  God,  the  doctrine  of  the  Cfross,  was  his  favourite  studv. 

"  Rev.  Dr.  Eliot,  in  his  Address  at  the  Inauguration  of  Dr.  Clark,  as  President  of 
Washington  College,  uses  the  following  language  in  reference  to  Washington  Academy 
and  Mr.  Dod — namely: — ^^As  an  Academv,  it  soon  acquired  distinction,  by  having  ibr 
its  first  President  the  Rev.  Thaddeus  Dod,  one  of  the  early  literary  pioneers  of  West- 
ern Pennsylvania,  the  associate  of  McMillan,  Power,  and  Smith,  in  the  formation  of 
the  first  Presbytery  West  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,— probably,  if  we  may  trust 
tradition,  the  most  accomplished  sdiolar  of  their  number.' 

"  In  preaching  he  used  notes,  seldom  entering  the  pulpit  without  them ;  but  they 
were,  for  the  most  part,  very  short*  fbw  of  his  discourses,  though  studied  with  greist 
care,  were  written  out  in  full.  Being  a  subject  of  pulmonary  disease,  his  voice  was 
not  strong,  and  did  not  admit  of  loud  and  passionate  declamation.  His  enunciation 
was  exoe^ingly  distinct,  and  his  emphasis  correct,  so  that  he  was  easily  heard  even 
by  a  large  audience.  In  his  manner,  he  always  showed  that  he  felt  the  truths  be 
delivered,  and  was  anxious  that  those  whom  he  addressed  should  feel  them  too.  His 
preaching  was  spoken  of  by  ministers  and  people  as  being  of  a  remarkably  close  dis- 
criminating character.  He  took  great  delight  in  religious  conversation,  entering  deeply 
into  its  spirit,  and  this  practice  he  urged  upon  his  people  in  idl  their  communications 
together,  as  a  means  of  growth  in  grace,  and  of  stirring  each  other  up  to  love  and 
good  works.  With  the  youn^  people  of  his  charge  he  used  great  familiarity,  and 
espedally  by  afi'ectionately  urging  upon  them  the  claims  of  the  Gospel." 

*  The  ProfBSSor  was  a  gimnd-nepbew  of  Tbaddtns  Dod. 
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JOHN  RANKIN. 

1775—1798. 

PROM  THE  REV.  ISAAC  W.  K.  HAKDT. 

PORTSMOVTH,  Y&.,  JIUI6  7y  1867. 

Bey.  and  dear  Brother :  The  name  of  John  Bankin  ia  well  worthy  of  a 
record  in  jour  '*  Annals."  He  was  a  hright  light  in  "the  Peninsula  ;*'  aid 
though  it  is  now  nearly  sixty  years  since  his  candlestick  was  reiiiOTed«  ths 
rays  of  that  light  are  still  reflected  in  the  **  lowe^  counties,"  and  obildren*i 
children  experience  their  continued  influence.  As  I  have  had  oonaiderabls 
opportunities  of  investigating  his  history,  I  am  happy  to  famish  yoa  Ike 
result  in  the  following  brief  sketch. 

John  Rankin  was  a  native  of  the  same  little  ''Diamond  State^'Vihtl 
gave  to  the  Church  such  men  as  Davies,  Miller  the  younger,  MoWhorter, 
James  P.  Wilson,  and  a  host  of  others — earnest  friends  of  the  easse  ef 
Presbyterianism,  as  well  as  of  our  common  Christianity.  He  was  bom  at 
Newark,  De.,  on  the  22d  of  March,  1750,  of — it  is  believed — ^poor  hsl 
respectable  parentage.  He  was  a  student  in  the  *'  Old  Academy*'  of  hii 
native  village  ;  where  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  languages,  and  madi 
commendable  progress  in  such  other  branches  as  were  taught  in  the  Pre^ 
byterian  schools  of  that  day.  His  theological  studies  were  pursued  wrfor 
the  direction  of  the  Bev.  Thomas  Bead,  D.  D.,  of  Wilmington,  for  whoa 
he  seemed  always  to  entertain  the  highest  respect,  and  into  whose  bands  we 
are  informed  by  tradition  were  committed  some  of  his  manuscript  sermoas, 
intended  for  the  press  ;  but  which,  for  some  unknown  reason,  were  not 
published.  For  these  sermons  I  have  made  diligent  search,  but  withsst 
success.  I  have,  however,  been  fortunate  enough  to  find,  in  possession  of 
a  son  of  the  excellent  Bead,  an  autograph  essay  on  the  subject  of  Temper 
ance,  which  is  interesting,  not  only  as  a  beautiful  specimen  of  chirography, 
but  as  illustrative  of  the  sound  principles  held  by  some  good  men,  loQg 
before  the  day  of  Temperance  pledges  and  associations. 

In  1773,  the  Presbytery  of  Lewes,  which  had  generally  numbered  aboat 
eight  members,  was  found  to  be  reduced  just  one  half.  The  only  ministen 
remaining  to  supply  the  destitute  places  of  that  portion  of  the  Peninsola, 
lying  South  of  the  three  upper  counties,  were  Messrs.  John  Miller,  Jacob 
Ker,*  Alexander  Huston, t  and  Matthew  Wilson.  These  fathers  had  each 
of  them  two  or  three  congregations  to  which  they  statedly  ministered  ;  and 
all  of  them  rejoiced  to  perform  as  much  missionary  labour  over  the  exten- 

*  Jacob  Ker, — a  son  of  Walter  Ker,  an  emigrant  from  Scotland, — waa  bora  in  FreehoMy 
N.  J. ;  was  graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  in  1758;  waa  Tutor  in  the  Coll«f«  flrcfll 
1760  to  1762;  was  licensed  to  prcaco  by  the  New  Brunswick  Presbytery  between  the  mMtinp 
of  Synod  in  1762  and  1763,  and  was  ordained  by  the  same  Presbytery  between  the  meetinfi  of 
Synod  in  1763  and  1764;  was  receired  by  the  Presbytery  of  Lewes  on  the  29th  of  Aagoaly 
1764;  was  called  to  the  Churches  of  Monokin  and  Wicomico,  Md.,  August  29,  1764;  beeiuM 
Pastor  of  those  Churches  shortly  after,  and  dfed  in  charge  of  them  on  the  29th  of  July,  1796. 
The  following  testimony  to  his  worth  is  from  the  Records  of  the  Presbytery  of  Lewes : — *'  Tlw 
loss  of  this  great  and  good  man  was  sensibly  felt  by  the  Church  in  general,  and  by  this  Presby- 
tery in  particular.  He  was  a  bright  luminary  in  the  Church,  who  live<i  cxemplarily,  preached 
warmly,  and  prayed  fervently — a  pattern  truly  worthy  the  imitation  of  his  brethren.*' 

t  Albxander  Huston  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Lewes,  April  12,  1763: 
waf  ordained  and  installed  Pastor  of  Mnrtherliiln  and  Three  Runs,  De.,  October  9,  1764;  aad 
dltd  Janoarr  .3.  1785.  vreatlT  lamantMl. 
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BTe  Barroanding  wastes,  as  opportunity  and  health  would  allow.  Thej 
were  unable,  however,  to  comply  with  half  the  ealls  that  were  made  upon 
them  to  preach  and  to  administer  the  ordinances.  At  this  crisis,  it  was 
resolved  to  supplicate  the  Presbytery  of  Newcastle  for  aid.  An  urgent 
appeal  was  drawn  up,  (October  19,)  setting  forth  the  fiict  that  '*  here  are 
numbers  of  starving  souls,  crying  to  us  for  the  bread  of  life,  and  we  unable 
to  assist  them.  We,  therefore,  apply  to  you,  our  dear  Christian  fellow- 
labourers,  who  are  not  only  concerned  for  your  particular  churches,  but  for 
the  whole  Church  of  Christ,  and  earnestly  request  you,  as  you  regard  the 
eommon  interest  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  that  you  send  us  what  supplies  you 
pOMibly  can." 

Two  noble-hearted  young   men  caught  the  echo  of  this  '*  Macedonian 

2/'  and  responded  at  once  to  the  pressing  appeal.  These  were  Samuel 
Master*  and  John  Rankin.  McMaster  came  with  a  diploma  from  the 
Academy  of  Newark,  De.,  and  a.  certificate  of  recommendation  from  the 
Pkeabytery  under  whose  care  he  had  been  previously  received  as  a  candidate 
fur  the  Gospel  ministry.  Young  Rankin  was  unable  to  reach  the  ground 
Vfttil  the  following  spring.  He  came,  too,  under  an  embarrassment  which 
Ub  fellow-pupil  had  escaped  —  without  a  presbyterial  recommendation. 
Sarly  in  the  winter  of  1775,  he  had  applied  to  the  Presbytery  of  Newcastle 
to  be  taken  on  trials  for  licensure  ;  but  some  members,  objecting  to  the 
Moeption  of  an  individual  who  bad  not  been  honoured  with  a  College  dip* 
loma,  it  was  determined  to  make  the  application  an  occasion  for  an  overture 
tD  Synod  upon  the  question — **  May  Presbyteries  license  persons  to  preach 
IIm  Oospel  who  have  not  obtained  a  degree  from  some  College  ?*'  The 
answer  to  this  overture, — which  may  be  found  in  the  Sjnodical  Record,  was 
just  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  a  body  of  judicious  and  learned 
sen  ;  and,  no  doubt,  such  as  Rankin  himself  was  satisfied  would  be  returned. 
**  As  Presbyteries,"  said  they,  '*  are  the  proper  judges  to  determine  con- 
oeming  the  literary  and  other  requisite  qualifications  for  the  ministerial 
ofioe,  it  is  not  intended  to  preclude  from  admission  to  trial  those  who  have 
wni  had  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  public  testimonials,  or  degrees  from 
pttblic  seminaries." 

Bankings  circumstances  were  such,  that  he  found  it  altogether  inexpedient 
to  wait  a  whole  year  for  this  announcement ;  and  with  the  consciousness  of 
a  preparation  which  could  be  suitably  attested  by  a  Presbyterial  examina- 
tioD,  he  resolved  to  make  application  without  delay  to  the  Presbytery  of 
Lewes  to  be  taken  on  trials  for  licensure.  The  application  was  favourably 
received  ;  and  at  the  meeting  of  Presbytery,  held  at  Murtherkiln,  November 
29,  1775,  he  was  regularly  licensed  as  a  probationer  for  the  Oospel  ministry. 
Immediately  after  the  licensure  of  Mr.  Rankin,  he  was  appointed  to  sup- 
ply the  Churches  of  Buckingham  in  Maryland,  and  Blackwater  in  Delaware, 
ai  intervals,  until  the  next  meeting  of  Presbytery.  He  appears  to  have 
ialerested  these  associated  congregations  at  once ;  and  in  March,  he  was 
again  appointed  to  supply  them  for  the  next  three  months, — with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  Sabbaths  which  were  to  be  devoted  to  the  Churches  at  Fishing 
Gieek  and  Vienna,  in  Maryland. 

•SAMrKL  McMastkb  waa  licensed  to  preaeh  bj  the  Pretbjterr  of  Lewea,  MArch  26,  1776; 
It  ordftined  April  20,   1779;  shortlr  after  became  Paator  of  Snow  Hill  and  Pitt's  Greek 
^ — \9§f  in  which  connection  he  remained  more  than  thirtj  yean.    He  wrote  a  Waiorj  of  tbe 
'"-  Church. 
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The  Ohturehes  of  Bueldngham  and  Blaokwater  ware  now  MiziaQfl  to  htn 
die  entire  seryicea  of  Mr.  Rankin ;  but  expecting  to  he  absent  finr  a  ttmi 
from  the  bounds  of  the  Presbytery,  he  oonld  only  promise  to  Bopplj  Hum 
on  his  return  as  heretofore.  This  he  continued  to  do  in  oomplianoe  will 
their  solicitations,  and  by  regular  appointment,  until  the  summer  of  1776. 
About  a  year  before  this,  howeyer,  he  had  intimated  to  his  brethren  a  deshe 
to  be  dismissed  from  the  Presbytery^  To  this  proposal  thej  eould  not 
accede  ;  and  at  length,  in  submission  to  their  authority,  the  idea  was  absii* 
doned  altogether.  Up  to  this  time,  he  had  continued  to  exercise  his  |^ 
simply  as  a  licentiate.  This  subjected  the  churches  to  much  inoonyemenee. 
The  difficulty,  however,  was  unavoidable,  as  the  Presbytery  had  not  been 
able  to  assemble  for  about  fifteen  months,  in  consequence  of  the  agitadoa 
occasioned  by  the  Tories.  This  having  at  length  subsided,  an  urgent  appiil 
was  made  by  the  Churches  of  Buckingham  and  Blackwater  for  his  onfinap 
tion,  ''who  also  begged  leave  to  present  a  unanimous  call  for  his  settle- 
ment with  them.*'  Mr.  Rankin,  having  signified  his  disposition  to  aeeept 
the  call,  the  ordination  was  effected  according  to  their  wishes  on  the  dddaj 
of  June,  1778,  in  the  church  at  Murtherkiln.  The  minister  preached  bk 
own  ordination  Sermon  from  II.  Cor.  ii.  16 ;  and  all  the  other  services  wen 
performed  by  the  Rev.  John  Miller.  Arrangements  were  made  for  tin 
installation,  at  Buckingham,  April  20,  1779,  but  there  is  reason  to  belief! 
that  that  service  did  not  take  place  until  the  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  in 
October  of  the  same  year. 

'The  comfortable  relations  existing  between  Mr.  Rankin  and  his  people 
are  sufficiently  apparent  in  the  protracted  service  which  he  rendered  them,^ 
continuing  through  a  period  of  more  than  twenty  years.  Coming  amongrt 
them  at  a  time  of  great  political  distraction,  and  when,  in  consequence  of 
the  peculiar  crisis,  even  the  hearts  of  Christians  had  contracted  sa 
unwonted  spiritual  insensibility,  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  little  to  hope.  It 
was  a  time  of  prevailing  iniquity — wicked  men  walked  abroad  in  the  unre- 
strained indulgence  of  every  lust;  infidelity  was  rife;  strange  sectariete 
were  diffusing  their  erratic  and  even  poisonous  sentiments  over  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  Peninsula;  and,  at  no  time,  perhaps,  had  so  great  a  want 
of  interest  been  manifested  among  all  classes,  on  religious  subjects.  Bat 
Rankin  was  not  discouraged.  With  strong  confidence  in  the  God  of  battles, 
he  went  forth  to  the  contest.  Whilst,  as  a  Presbyterian,  he  was  not  back- 
ward to  defend  the  distinctive  principles  of  his  Church,  he  was  yet  more 
earnest  in  his  advocacy  of  what  he  regarded  the  fundamental  truths  of  our 
common  Christianity. 

Rankin  did  not  labour  in  vain.  An  intelligent  and  able  theologian,— s 
zealous  preacher,  with  a  fervid  and  easy  delivery,  he  was  heard  with  atten- 
tion wherever  he  went.  Few  men  have  enjoyed  a  greater  popularity ;  or 
enjoying  it,  have  turned  it  to  better  account.  Instant  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  visiting  the  waste  places  and  preaching  to  the  destitute  wherever  he 
could  find  them, — he  sowed  broadcast  the  seed  of  the  word;  and  God  gave 
it  increase.  The  savour  of  his  good  name  was  in  all  the  churches ;  and 
whilst  the  memorials  of  his  holy  influence  appear  in.  various  public  and  pri- 
vate records,  there  are  those  yet  living  who  testify  to  the  charm  of  his  con- 
versations, exhortations,  and  sermons.  There  are  no  means,  however,  of 
arriving  with  statistical  accuracy  at  the  results  of  his  labours,  even  amongst 
the  people  of  his  own  charge.    About  this  time,  the  Sessions  of  Backing- 


Utm  and  Bkekwaler,  were  not  particular  in  Ae  preaerntioii  of  ilieir  Ree- 
mrds ;  and  there  are  no  data,  by  which  we  can  reach  eren  a  probable  oBti- 
■ate  of  the  nnmbers  brought  into  the  Kingdom  of  the  Redeemer  during 
Ub  long  pastorate.  We  know,  howerer,  that  the  old  frame  building  in 
irkiofa  he  entered  upon  his  work,  soon  became  too  strait  for  the  growing 
rongregation ;  and  that,  long  before  his  death,  it  became  necessary  to  erect 
khat-Tery  stately  and  commodious  brick  edifice,  which,  after  resisting  the 
itorms  -of  more  than  threescore  and  ten  winters,  was  at  length  unroofed 
■Bd  dilapidated  by  the  fearful  tempest  that  brought  distress  to  so  many 
liearts  on  the  night  of  the  18th  of  January  last. 

■  About  the  year  1791,  the  health  of  Mr.  Rankin  began  seriously  to  &il, 
lO  tliat  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  relinquish  his  Delaware  charge, 
which,  at  a  distance  of  some  twenty  miles,  he  had  continued  for  years  to 
nrrer  with  great  diligence  and  constancy. 

*In  May,  1792,  he  represented  the  Presbytery  of  Lewes  in  the  Gheneral 
Aaaembly ;  and  he  was  there  again  the  next  year,  as  a  special  commissioner, 
laaociated  with  the  Rev.  Jacob  Ker,  Major  William  Jones,  and  William 
Iforris.  The  appointment  of  this  extra  delegation  grew  out  of  a  report  whioh 
had  been  ma4e  to  tb^  Presbytery  by  Mr.  Rankin,  in  relation  to  a  judgment 
of  the  Assembly,  yirtually  censuring  that  judicatory  for  an  action  which 
had  been  taken  in  the  case  of  the  Rev.  Francis  Hindman.*  Through  the 
iafluence  of  these  gentlemen,  the  Assembly  was  induced  to  reyiew  so  much 
of  their  proceedings  as  related  to  this  matter ;  and,  '*  after  considerable  dis- 
nnaion,  it  was  resolved,  as  the  sense  of  this  house,  that  no  man  or  body  of 
men,  agreeably  to  the  constitution  of  this  Church,  ought  to  be  condemned 
or  oensured,  without  having  notice  of  the  accusation  against  him  or  them, 
lad  notice  given  for  trial ;  and  therefore  that  if  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  last  year  so  meant,  by  the  minute  in  question,  it  was  informal." 

In  1796,  we  find  Mr.  Rankin  again  a  member  of  the  Assembly.  During 
fcbis  year  also,  he  was  obliged  to  ask  permission  of  the  Presbytery  to  be 
ibsent  part  of  the  summer  on  an  excursion  for  his  health.  Indeed,  from 
^tSm  time  onward,  he  appears  to  have  gradually  failed ;  until,  at  length,  after 
two  more  years  of  toil  and  suffering,  he  bade  farewell  to  the  scenes  of 
sarth. 

Nearly  threescore  years  have  passed  since  this  excellent  man  went  to  his 
praTC.  But  he  is  still  gratefully  remembered  by  some  aged  persons ;  and 
tliere  are  few  in  the  vicinity  of  those  ancient  churches,  in  the  *' lower  coun- 
ties," who  are  ignorant  of,  or  without  reverence  for,  the  name  of  Rankin. 
With  that  name  is  associated  a  character,  presenting  an  interesting  combi- 
nation of'  cheerfulness,  energy,  piety,  and  great  usefulness.  There  is  not 
eren  a  traditionary  reminiscence  of  unfaithfulness  as  a  pastor,  nor  of  impru- 
dence or  indiscretion  in  any  of  the  relations  which  he  sustained, — ecclesi- 
aatieal,  civil  or  social.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  he  is  known  to 
baTe  been  very  deeply  interested  in  the  events  of  the  Revolutionary  strug- 
gle. At  a  meeting  of  Presbytery,  held  shortly  after  his  death,  the  follow- 
ing memorial  was  entered  upon  the  Minutes: — "The  Rev.  John  Rankin 
was  removed  by  death,  on  the  2d  instant;  by  which  event  the  Church  has 

•  FmAHCis  Hiin>M Air  wu  ordained  and  installed  Putor  of  the  united  CongregaUoni  of  Leww, 
Coal  Spring,  and  Indian  BiTer,  De.,  bj  the  Pretbyteiy  of  Lewes,  April  27,  1701>  and  wm  dis- 
'      '  on  Uie  21ft  of  April,  1795. 
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lost  a  lealoiu  adTOoaie,  the  Presbytery  a  worthy  member,  and  his  eoantiy 
a  warm  patriot." 

There  are  yariouB  traditions  of  Mr.  BankiD's  uncommon  power  as  a 
preacher.  The  late  General  Qeorge  Handy,  of  Somerset  County,  Md.,  hsf 
frequently  remarked  that  he  could  distinctly  remember  a  Communion  sea- 
son which  occurred  at  Princess  Anne,  when  the  Pastor  of  that  Church, — 
Bey.  Jacob  Ker, — ^was  assisted  by  the  minister  from  Buckingham ;  and 
such  was  the  pathos  and  eloquence  of  the  preacher,  and  the  general  solem- 
nity of  the  scene,  as  to  leave  an  impression  upon  his  mind  which  remuned 
vivid  after  the  lapse  of  many  years. 

As  an  illustration  of  Mr.  Bankings  powers  of  extemporaneous  speaking, 
I  may  mention  the  following  incident  which  is  said  to  have  occurred  at 
Bishop's  Mill,  near  the  Southern  line  of  Delaware, — a  locality  where,  firom 
time  immemorial,  on  election  and  other  public  days,  crowds  of  persons  have 
resorted  to  engage  in  such  sports  as  might  be  suggested  by  the  excitement 
of  the  hour.  On  one  of  these  occasions, — tradition  does  not  say  what, — a 
large  concourse  of  people  had  assembled;  and  among  the  multitude  of 
topics  discussed,  the  wonderful  impromptu  talent  of  Parson  Bankin — as  he 
was  familiarly  called — was  not  forgotten.  Some  alleged  that  he  could  speak 
fluently  and  appropriately,  on  any  subject,  and  at  any  moment,  without  the 
least  premeditation — others  doubted — and  to  settle  the  matter,  certain  par- 
ties ventured  a  wager.  The  Parson,  though  at  a  distance  of  a  dozen  miles, 
was  immediately  sent  for,  with  the  express  understanding  that  he  should 
not  be  informed  of  the  object  until  his  arrival.  Finding  him  at  home,  the 
messenger  returned,  in  haste,  with  his  charge.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Bankin 
reached  the  spot,  he  was  informed  that  the  crowd  wished  to  hear  him  preach ; 
and  that,  without  any  delay.  The  friends  of  the  preacher  had  not  mistaken 
his  powers.  Mounting  a  stump,  or  some  other  convenient  elevation,  he,  at 
once,  opened  his  Bible,  and  announced  his  text, — Acts  x,  29, — **  Therefore 
came  I  unto  you  without  gainsaying,  as  soon  as  I  was  sent  for :  I  ask  there- 
fore, for  what  intent  ye  have  sent  for  me  ?"  With  so  appropriate  a  text, 
caught  up  in  a  moment,  it  can  easily  be  imagined  that  the  sermon  was  co^ 
respondingly  interesting  and  impressive. 

Mr.  Bankin  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  fine  musical  taste.  The  flute 
and  the  violin  were  his  favourite  instruments  ;  and  with  all  the  existing 
prejudice  against  **  fiddling,''  he  habitually  performed  on  the  condemned 
instrument,  without  bringing  reproach  upon  either  the  church  or  the  min* 
istry. 

He  was  also  an  ardent  lover  of  nature ;  and  his  mind  delighted  in  poetry. 
It  was  his  habit  to  rbe  with  the  lark ;  and  in  the  bright  early  morning  to 
prepare  his  sermons,— oft-times,  indeed,  whilst  walking  in  the  fields  or  woods. 
There  are  several  beautiful  hymns  extant  which  were  composed  by  him ; 
and  these  hymns  are  still  sung  to  tunes  which  were  also  his  own  composi* 
tion.  One  of  his  hymns,  called  **The  Bising  Sun,''  was  composed — ^both 
words  and  music — during  a  walk  in  the  morning  at  sunrise. 

In  1780,  Mr.  Bankin  married  Mary  Atkinson  of  Worcester  County,  Md., 
by  whom  he  had  several  children, — two  only  of  whom  now  survive, — namely, 
Mr.  James  Bankin,  of  Ohio,  and  Mrs.  Sally  Franklin, — widow  of  the  late 
Major  Henry  Franklin  of  Berlin,  Md.  The  Hon.  John  Bankin  Franklin, 
of  Snow  Hill,  Md.,  and  George  Franklin,  M.  D.,  of  Donaldsonville,  La. 
are  grandsons  of  this  worthy  minister. 
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The  remmiiis  of  Mr.  Bankm  lie  bterred  in  the  graTe-jtrd  of  the  ehurbh, 
rldeh,  for  so  many  years,  had  been  the  seene  of  his  labours.  Orer  hu 
;BaTe  is  a  marble  slab,  with  the  following  inscription : — 

''In  memory  of 

THE  REV.  JOHN  RANKIN. 

Who  departed  this  life,  March  2d,  1796, 

Ased  48  years; 

A  baming  and  shiDing  light  in  this  part  of  Christ's 

Vineyard,  20  years. 

In  mental  improvement,  excelled  hy  fbw ; 

As  a  divine,  well  instructed 

In  the  mysteries  of  Christ's  Kingdom ; 

Taught  by  Ida  Master  to  give  each  their  meat 

In  due  season ; 
In  private  and  public  life  beloved  by  all 
Who  knew  him ; 
A  faithful,  diligent  pastor; 
A  tender  husband;  an  indulgent  parent; 
Lovely  and  pleasant  in  his  lifb. 
Servant  of  Jbsus,  here  repose  in  peace; 
Thy  course  is  finished ;  won  the  heavenly  prize ; 
Henceforth,  a  glorious  crown  of  righteousness 
And  endless  bliss  await  thee  in  the  skies." 

I  am,  with  much  respeot, 

Your  friend  and  brother, 

ISAAC  W.  K.  HANDY. 


-••- 


WILLIAM  GRAHAM. 

1775—1799. 

FROM  THE  REV.  ARCHIBALD  ALEXANDER,  D.  D. 

PaiNOSTON,  November  28, 1849. 

Bev.  and  dear  Sir  :  In  complying  with  your  request  for  some  notices  of 
^he  life  and  character  of  my  former  instructer  and  friend  the  Rev.  William 
Sraham,  I  shall  avail  myself  chiefly  of  an  Address  which  I  delivered,  some 
fears  ago,  before  the  Alumni  of  Washington  College,  and  which,  upon 
Bxamination,  I  find  to  be  entirely  in  accordance  with  my  present  impres- 
lions. 

William  Graham  was  bom  on  the  19th  of  December,  1745,  in  the 
township  of  Pazton,  near  Harrisburg,  in  Lancaster  County,  (now  Dan- 
phine,)  in  Pennsylvania.  His  father  was  a  plain  farmer,  in  moderate  cir- 
oumstances,  and  emigrated  from  the  North  of  Ireland,  as  did  also  his 
mother,  whose  name  before  marriage  was  Susannah  Miller.  Mr.  Roan  was 
the  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Paxton,  which  was  much  larger 
a  hundred  years  ago  than  at  present,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Germans 
have  bought  out  most  of  the  original  settlers,  who  were  Scotch  and  Irish. 
Until  the  age  of  manhood,  Mr.  Graham  was  brought  up  in  the  business  of 
agriculture,  which  he  understood  well,  and  of  which  he  was  always  fond. 
But,  at  this  period  of  his  life,  having  undergone  a  great  change  in  his  reli- 
pons  views  and  feelings,  he  resolved  to  prepare  for  the  work  of  the  holy 
ministry.  The  obstacles  in  his  way  were  indeed  great :  but  being  enoour- 
iged  by  the  counsels,  and  aided  by  the  efforts  and  prayers,  of  a  most  ezeel- 
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lent  motlier,  to  whom  lie  attribated,  in  a  great'  metevM,  Ids  ■iiniinw  ia  flia 
Important  enterpr&e,  be  yentored,  nnder  idl  diBconragementa,  to  go  formM 
in  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  liberal  education,  depending  on  tiie  gwdaaoi 
and  aid  of  Divine  Providence*  Having  prepared  bimaelf  for  adminion  to 
the  College  of  New  Jersey,  be  entered  that  ingtitution,  in  oompanj  with  a 
number  of  young  men,  who  became  eminent  in  the  Church  or  State.  Among 
whom,  as  a  scholar,  he  stood  pre-eminent ;  for,  daring  the  college  course, 
he  gained  a  whole  year ;  that  is,  he  anticipated  the  studies  of  the  Senior 
year  before  the  class  entered  on  them,  and  was  permitted  to  retire  from 
College  till  the  time  of  the  examination  of  his  class,  when  he  attended  with 
them,  and  was  graduated  in  the  year  1778.  As  his  father  was  unable  eon* 
veniently  to  bear  the  expenses  of  his  son,  while  at  College,  he  contributed 
to  his  own  support,  by  teaching  in  the  grammar  school,  then  under  the  spe- 
cial direction  of  Dr.  Witherspoon,  the  President  of  the  College.  Having 
completed  his  college  course,  he  pursued  his  theological  studies  nnder  the 
tuition  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Roan,  a  divine  of  considerable  distinction.  But, 
during  the  whole  period  of  his  education,  he  was  constantly  engaged  in  the 
study  of  Theology.  Among  all  his  teachers,  however,  he  gave  the  prefer- 
ence to  his  excellent  mother ;  and  has  been  heard  to  say  that  he  learned 
more  of  practical  religion  from  her,  than  from  all  persons  and  books  beside. 
He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Hanover,  on  the  26th  of 
October,  1775. 

When  the  Hanover  Presbytery  determined  to  establish  a  school  for  the 
rearing  of  young  men  for  the  ministry,  they  applied  to  the  Bev.  Samuel 
Stanhope  Smith,  then  itinerating  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  to  recommend  a 
suitable  person  to  take  charge  of  their  school, — upon  which,  he  at  once 
recommended  Mr.  Graham,  and  at  their  request  wrote  to  him  to  come  on  to 
the  Valley  of  Virginia.  Before  this  time,  a  classical  school  had  been 
taught  at  a  place  called  Mount  Pleasant,  near  to  the  little  town  of  Fairfield. 
Here  Mr.  Graham  commenced  his  labours  as  a  teacher ;  and  here  we  find 
the  germ  whence  sprung  Washington  College. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  it  was  judged  expedient  to  remove  the 
infant  school  to  Timber  Ridge  Meeting-House,  where  a  convenient  house  for 
the  Rector  was  built,  and  also  an  Academy,  and  other  small  buildings  fot 
the  accommodation  of  the  students.  A  considerable  sum  was  now  nused 
by  subscription  for  the  purchase  of  books  and  a  philosophical  apparatus,  and 
Mr.  Graham  was  entrusted  with  the  business  of  selecting  and  purchasing 
such  articles  as  he  should  judge  most  useful  and  necessary ;  and,  accordinglj, 
he  took  a  journey  to  Philadelphia,  and  executed  judiciously  the  trust  reposed 
in  him.  He  also  travelled  into  New  England,  to  solicit  benefactions  for  the 
rising  Academy,  and  not  without  some  success,  though  not  very  considenr 
ble.  At  this  time,  the  prospects  of  the  infant  institution  were  very  encom^ 
aging,  and  if  no  untoward  events  had  occurred,  there  is  reason  to  belief e 
that  it  would  speedily  have  risen  to  great  eminence  and  usefulness.  But 
the  Revolutionary  war  having  burst  on  the  country,  threatening  ruin  and 
desolation,  the  attention  of  all  true  men  was  turned  to  the  defence  of 
the  country  ;  and  from  no  part  of  the  United  States,  it  is  believed,  did  more 
young  men  enter  the  public  service,  than  from  the  region  to  which  I  am 
now  referring.  And  it  may  truly  be  said  that  the  patriotic  fire  burned  in 
no  bosom  with  a  warmer  flame,  than  in  that  of  Mr.  Graham  himself.  On  a 
oertun  occasion,  when,  by  invitation  of  the  Executive  authority  of  the  Stala^ 
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M  «M  nsolTed  to  raise  a  Tolunteer  company  of  rifiBmai,  to  go  into  aotm 
Borvioe,  there  appeared  mach  backwardness  in  the  men  to  oome  forwardi— 
%%  stepped  out,  and  had  his  own  name  enrolled,  which  produced  soch  an 
affect  that  the  company  was  immediately  filled,  of  which  he  was  unanimously 
ekosen  Captain ;  and  all  necessary  preparations  were  made  for  marching  to 
the  seat  of  war,  when  Qeneral  Washington  signified  to  the  Goyemors  of 
tlie  States,  that  he  did  not  wish  any  more  volunteer  companies  to  join  the 
army. 

The  abandonment  of  the  houses  erected  at  Timber  Ridge,  appears  to  haye 
taken  place, — ^though  without  authority, — as  a  matter  of  necessity.  The 
income  from  the  Academy  was  small,  and  his  salary  for  preaching  to  the 
two  Congregations  of  Timber  Bidge  and  HalFs  Meeting-House,  (now  Mod* 
mouth,)  being  paid  in  depreciated  currency,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
support  his  family.  He,  therefore,  resolved  to  return  to  fSarming,  and, 
Accordingly,  he  purchased  a  small  farm  on  the  North  River,  within  a  mile 
or  two  of  the  present  site  of  Washington  College. 

The  school  at  Timber  Ridge  was,  however,  continued  for  some  time  after 
Mr.  Graham  retired  to  his  farm,  and  he  endeavoured  to  perform  the  duties 
of  a  Rector,  by  visiting  it,  and  giving  instruction,  several  times  in  eaoh 
week.  But  this  being  found  very  inconvenient  to  himself,  and  disadvan- 
tageous to  the  school,  after  due  deliberation,  he  resolved  to  relinquish  the 
establishment  at  Timber  Bidge,  and  to  open  a  school  in  his  own  house.  It 
was  here  that,  at  an  early  age,  I  commenced  my  course  of  classical  learning. 
Even  at  this  time,  there  was  a  respectable  number  of  students  in  the  school, 
most  of  them  having  reached  the  age  and  stature  of  men.  After  some  time^ 
a  frame  edifice  was  erected  on  ground  given  for  the  purpose,  and  the  school 
was  continued  until,  in  the  year  1782,  application  was  made  to  the  Legisla* 
ture  for  an  Act  of  Incorporation,  and,  accordingly,  a  number  of  Trustees 
were  formed  into  a  body  corporate,  to  have  full  charge  of  the  Academy, 
which  received  the  name  of  Liberty  Hall, — ^which  name  it  retained  until 
it  was  endowed  by  General  Washington,  when  his  name  was  substituted  for 
that  which  it  had  before  borne.  *  Before  this  donation  was  received,  Mr. 
Graham  had  resigned  his  office  as  Bector  or  President,  though  it  is  under* 
stood  that  he  used  all  his  influence  to  secure  this  important  endowment ;  and 
that  he  was  the  author  of  the  letter  addressed  to  General  Washington,  by 
the  Trustees,  in  favour  of  this  institution. 

Though  Mr.  Graham  had  some  formidable  opposers,  who  had  taken  up 
strong  prejudices  against  him,  and  although,  after  the  close  of  the  war,  the 
character  of  the  students  who  attended  at  the  Academy  was  greatly  dete- 
riorated, and  the  difficulties  which  environed  him  were  many  and  perplex- 
ing ;  yet  it  must  be  conceded  that,  in  resigning  his  important  post  at  this 
time,  he  was  not  guided  by  his  usual  wisdom.  It  is  not  expedient,  perhaps, 
to  bring  distinctly  into  view,  in  this  connection,  the  disappointment  which 
attended  his  favourite  scheme  of  planting  in  the  West  a  little  colony  of 
select  families  of  like  mind,  who  might  live  in  peace,  far  from  the  conten- 
tions, bustle,  and  turmoil  of  the  world.  All  such  schemes  must  fail  in  the 
present  state  of  human  nature. 

Mr.  Graham  possessed  a  mind  formed  for  accurate  and  profound  investiga* 
tion.  He  had  studied  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics  with  great  care,  and 
relished  the  beauties  of  these  exquisite  compositions.  With  those  authors 
taught  in  the.  schools,  he  was  familiar  by  a  long  practice  in  teaching,  and 
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ftlwajB  insisted  on  the  importance  of  cbunioal  litermlara,  as  At  praper  CnB" 
dation  of  a  liberal  education. 

He  had  a  strong  inclination  to  the  study  of  Natural  Philoaopliy,  and  tetk 
pleasure  in  making  experiments,  with  such  apparatus  as  he  pooMOMd ;  aid 
he  had  procured  for  his  Academy  as  good  a  one  as  was  then  poaseoaed  bj 
most  of  the  Colleges.  In  these  experiments  much  time  was  employed,  «a 
which  inquisitive  persons,  not  connected  with  the  Academy,  were  freely  per> 
mitted  to  attend. 

As  he  was  an  ardent  patriot  and  a  thorough  republican,  the  times  ia 
which  he  lived  led  him  to  bestow  much  attention  on  the  science  of  goven- 
ment ;  and  one  of  the  few  pieces  which  he  wrote  for  the  press  was  on  thif 
subject.  By  some  he  was  censured  for  meddling  with  politics  ;  but  it  ahomU 
be  remembered  that,  at  that  time,  this  country,  having  cast  off  its  allepanee 
to  Great  Britain,  and  declared  itself  independent,  had  to  lay  the  foundatioii 
of  governments  both  for  the  States  and  for  the  Nation  ;  and  that  the  wd- 
&re  of  posterity,  as  well  as  of  the  existing  inhabitants  of  the  ooimtry,  wis 
involved  in  the  wisdom  with  which  thb  work  was  done.  The  talents  of 
every  man,  capable  of  thinking  and  judging  on  such  subjects,  seemed  to  be 
&irly  put  into  requisition.  It  is  a  sound  maxim  that  men  living  at  om 
time  must  not  be  judged  by  the  maxims  of  an  age  in  which  all  circamstanens 
are  greatly  changed.  At  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  whiA, 
according  to  its  original  draft,  he  did  not  approve,  he  relinquished  all  attaa- 
tion  to  politics  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

The  science,  however,  which  engaged  his  attention  more  than  all  otbsn, 
except  Theology,  was  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind.  In  this  he  took  great 
delight,  and  to  it  he  devoted  much  time  and  attention.  Though  acquainted 
with  the  best  treatises  which  had  then  been  published,  his  investigations 
were  not  carried  on  so  much  by  books,  as  by  a  patient  and  repeated  analy* 
sis  of  the  various  processes  of  thought,  as  they  arose  in  his  own  mind,  and 
by  reducing  the  phenomena  thus  observed  to  a  regular  system.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  system  of  mental  philosophy  which  he  thus  formed,  was,  bk 
clearness  and  fulness,  superior  to  any  thing  which  has  been  given  to  the 
public,  in  the  numerous  works  which  have  recently  been  published  on  this 
subject.  And  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  his  Lectures  were  never 
fully  committed  to  writing,  and  published  for  the  benefit  of  the  world.  It 
was,  however,  a  fault  in  this  man  of  profound  thought,  that  he  made  littk 
use  of  his  pen.  And  it  was  also  a  defect  that,  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life, 
he  addicted  himself  little  to  reading  the  productions  of  other  men,  and  pe^ 
haps  entertained  too  low  an  opinion  of  the  value  of  books. 

But  you  will  wish  to  know  something  more  particularly  of  Mr.  Graham 
as  a  theologian  and  a  preacher.  From  the  time  of  his  ordination  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Hanover  in  1776,  he  became  a  teacher  of  Theology.  Most 
of  those  who  entered  the  holy  ministry  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  pursued 
their  preparatory  studies  under  his  direction.  And,  after  the  great  revival 
which  commenced  in  the  year  1789,  he  had  a  theological  class  of  seven  or 
eight  members,  under  his  tuition,  which  was  kept  up  for  several  years.  It 
was  his  custom  to  devote  one  day  in  the  week  to  hearing  the  written  dis- 
courses of  these  candidates,  and  to  a  free  discussion  of  theological  points. 
In  these  exercises  he  appeared  to  take  great  delight ;  and  the  students  were 
always  gratified,  and  commonly  convinced,  by  his  lucid  statements  and 
cogent  reasonings.     As  most  of  those  who  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  his  instruo- 
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in  this  incipient  Theological  Seminary  are  not  now  in  the  world,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  say  that  some  of  them  rose  to  eminence  in  the  Chareh, 
mod  as  Professoi^  or  Presidents  of  literary  insUtutions.  The  inftoonoe 
which  he  gained  oyer  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  while  under  his  care,  was 
unbounded.  Yet  he  encouraged  the  utmost  freedom  of  discussion,  and 
■eemed  to  aim,  not  so  much  to  bring  his  pupils  to  think  as  he  did,  as  to 
teach  them  to  think  on  all  suhjects  for  themselves.  A  slavish  subjection  to 
any  human  authority  he  repudiated ;  and,  therefore,  never  attempted  to  add 
weight  to  his  opinions,  hy  referring  to  a  long  list  of  authors,  of  great  name ; 
but  uniformly  insisted  that  all  opinions  should  be  suhjected  to  the  test  of 
Seripture  and  reason.  Some  of  his  students  have  been  heard  to  say  that 
Am  chief  benefit  which  they  derived  from  his  instructions,  was  that,  by  this 
means,  they  were  led  to  the  free  and  independent  exercise  of  their  own 
flumlties  in  the  investigation  of  truth. 

Mr.  Graham,  in  his  theological  creed,  was  strictly  orthodox,  according  to 
the  standards  of  his  own  Church,  which  he  greatly  venerated  ;  but,  in  his 
method  of  explaining  some  of  the  knotty  points  in  Theology,  he  departed 
eonsiderably  from  the  common  track  ;  and  was  of  opinion  that  many  things 
which  have  been  involved  in  perplexity  and  obscurity,  by  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  been  treated,  are  capable  of  being  easily  and  satisfactorily 
explained  by  the  application  of  sound  principles  of  philosophy.  As  a 
preacher,  he  was  always  instructive  and  evangelical ;  though  in  common  his 
delivery  was  rather  feeble  and  embarrassed  than  forcible ;  but  when  his 
CMlings  were  excited,  his  voice  became  penetrating,  and  his  whole  manner 
awakening  and  impressive.  And  his  profound  study  of  the  human  heart 
enabled  him  to  describe  the  various  exercises  of  the  Christian  with  a  clear- 
ness and  truth  which  often  greatly  surprised  his  pious  hearers  ;  for  it  seemed 
to  them  as  if  he  could  read  the  very  inmost  sentiments  of  their  minds ; 
which  he  described  more  perfectly  than  they  could  do  themselves.  When  it 
was  his  object  to  elucidate  some  more  difficult  point,  it  was  his  custom  to 
open  his  trenches,  so  to  speak,  at  a  great  distance ;  removing  out  of  the 
way  every  obstacle,  until  he  was  prepared  to  make  his  assault  on  the  main 
fortress  :  thus,  insensibly,  he  led  his  hearers  along,  step  by  step,  gaining 
their  assent,  first  to  one  proposition,  and  then  to  another,  until,  at  last, 
they  could  not  easily  avoid  acquiescence  in  the  conclusion  to  which  he 
wished  to  bring  them.  As  a  clear  and  cogent  reasoner,  he  had  no  superior 
among  his  contemporaries  ;  and  his  pre-eminence  in  the  exercise  of  this 
foculty  was  acknowledged  by  all  unprejudiced  persons. 

It  has  been  hinted  that  Mr.  Graham  had  enemies,  who  often  had  influence 
to  impede  or  thwart  his  favourite  schemes ;  and  candour  requires  that  it 
•honld  be  acknowledged  that  he  sometimes  imprudently  made  enemies  of 
those  who  might  have  been  efficient  friends,  by  too  free  an  indulgence  of 
satirical  and  sarcastical  remarks ;  which  weapon  he  could  wield  with  great 
power.  And  it  must  also  be  conceded  that  towards  his  opponents  he  never 
manifested  much  of  a  conciliatory  temper,  but  seemed  rather  disposed  to 
stand  aloof  from  them,  and  to  set  them  at  defiance. 

In  the  government  of  youth,  Mr.  Graham  was,  from  the  first,  a  rigid  and 
unyielding  disciplinarian.  He  laid  it  down  as  a  principle  that,  at  every 
risk,  authority  must  be  maintained;  and  when  this  was  by  any  one  resisted, 
however  formidable  the  student  might  be  in  physical  strength,  or  however 
maoy  might  combine  to  frustrate  the  regular  exercise  of  discipline,  he  fear* 
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lesslj  went  forward  in  the  discharge  of  hia  duty,  and  generally  triumphed 
OTer  all  opposition ;  and  often  iDflicted  seyere  caistigation  on  the  thought- 
less persons,  who  dared  to  rehel  against  lawful  authority.  Whether  hii 
rigour  might  not,  in  some  instances,  haye  been  extreme,  is  a  question  on 
which  judicious  men  would  differ  in  opinion. 

As  has  been  already  hinted,  the  great  error  of  his  life  was  the  relinquish- 
ment of  the  important  station  in  which  Providence  had  placed  him,  and  ki 
which  he  was  so  eminently  qualified ;  and  that  at  a  time  of  li&  what  hi 
possessed  the  ability  of  being  more  useful  than  at  any  former  period.  Har^ 
ing  removed  to  the  banks  of  Ohio  River,  he  fell  into  great  embarrassmenti^ 
in  the  midst  of  which  he  died,  in  consequence  of  a  violent  fever  contraoiid 
by  exposure  to  frequent  drenching  rains,  while  on  a  journey  to  Bichmond. 
In  that  city  he  breathed  his  last,  on  the  8th  of  June,  1799,  in  the  house  of 
his  friend,  the  late  Colonel  Robert  Gamble ;  and  his  remains  were  deposited 
near  the  Episcopal  Church  on  the  hill,  over  which  a  plain  marble  slab,  with 
a  short  inscription,  is  placed. 

Mr.  Graham  was  married  to  a  young  woman  in  Carlisle,  by  the  name  of 
Mary  Kerr.  They  had  two  sons  and  three  daughters  who  lived  to  mature 
age.  His  eldest  son  entered  the  ministry,  and,  after  licensure,  was  sta- 
tioned in  Prince  George  County,  below  Petersburg,  where  he  oontraeted 
a  bilious  fever  that  proved  fatal.  His  only  other  son  who  grew  to  mitt- 
hood,  was  his  youngest  child,  and  was  taken  by  James  Priestley,  LL.  D.. 
and  educated  out  of  gratitude  for  Mr.  Graham's  kindness  in  giring  Urn  a 
liberal  education.  He  studied  medicine,  lived  in  Georgia,  and  was  hopa^ 
fully  converted  among  the  Methodists,  of  which  society  he  became  a  mem* 
ber,  and  died  a  few  years  since. 

The  extent  of  the  influence  exerted  by  this  one  man  over  the  literatore 
and  religion  of  Virginia,  cannot  be  calculated.  As  the  stream  which  lisr- 
tilizes  a  large  district  is  small  in  its  origin,  but  goes  on  continually  incress- 
ing  until  it  becomes  a  mighty  river,  so  the  influence  of  the  Rey.  WtUiaa 
Graham  did  not  cease  when  he  died,  but  has  gone  on  increasing  by  meaai 
of  his  disciples,  who  have  been  scattered  far  and  wide  over  the  West  aid 
South. 

Yours  truly, 

A.  ALEXAKDXB. 


JOHN  Mcknight,  d.  d  * 

1775—1823. 

John  McKnight  was  born  near  Carlisle,  Pa.,  October  1,  1764.  His 
fbfther,  who  served  as  Major  in  the  French  and  Indian  wars  of  that  period, 
died  daring  the  early  childhood  of  this  son,  and  his  mother  subsequentlj 
oontracted  a  second  marriage.  Little  is  known  of  his  early  life,  except  that 
he  exhibited  great  loveliness  and  buoyancy  of  temper,  which  made  him  a 
gtfneral  favourite  with  his  associates.  In  due  time  he  became  a  member  of 
tke  College  of  New  Jersey,  where  he  graduated  under  the  Presidency  of 
Dr.  Witherspoon,  in  1773. 

Shortly  after  leaving  College,  he  went  to  Shippensburg,  Pa.,  whore  he 
pronecuted  his  theological  studies,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Kobert  Cooper.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Donegal 
between  the  meetings  of  Synod  in  1774  and  1775,  and  was  ordained  by  the 
Mune  Presbytery  in  the  latter  part  of  1776,  or  early  in  1777. 

In  1775,  shortly  after  his  licensure,  he  went  to  Virginia,  and  organised  a 
Oongregation  on  Elk  Branch,  embracing  the  country  between  Shepherds- 
town  and  Charlestown.  Here  he  remained  till  1783,  when  he  resigned  his 
ekarge,  and  accepted  a  call  to  the  Lower  Marsh  Creek  Presbyterian  Church, 
ia  Adams  County,  Pa.  This  connection  was  eminently  favourable  to  both 
Ids  eomfort  and  usefulness,  and  the  years  which  he  spent  here  he  ever  after- 
wards regarded  as  among  the  happiest  of  his  life.  He  owned  a  farm  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres ;  and  such  was  the  generous  consideration 
of  his  large  and  respectable  congregation  towards  him,  that  they  actually 
left  him  little  to  do  in  cultivating  it,  while  the  voluntary  offerings  which 
they  otherwise  made  him  were  more  than  double  his  stipulated  salary. 

A  somewhat  amusing  incident  occurred  during  his  connection  with  this 
ehurch,  that  was  strikingly  illustrative  of  one  feature  of  his  character.  He 
ked  just  ordained  three  ruling  elders ;  and  one  of  them  was  appointed  to 
attend  the  meeting  of  Presbytery  to  be  held  the  next  week.  He  came  to 
th^ Pastor  on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  his  ordination,  under  a  good  deal 
6t  agitation,  to  inquire  what  were  the  duties  that  would  be  expected  of 
Mill.  Perceiving  the  state  of  his  mind,  Mr.  McKnight  assumed  a  serious 
ifar,  and  replied, — "  You  are  to  see  that  my  horse  b  fed  and  saddled  in  time 
to  start ;  to  go  before  and  have  breakfast  or  dinner  prepared  for  us ;  to  pay 
the  bills,  and  in  Presbytery  to  vote  as  I  do.**  This  playfulness  relieved  the 
anxious  elder,  whose  countenance  changed  from  its  solemn  gravity  to  a 
smile, — when  opportunity  was  given  to  inform  him  what  his  real  duties 
would  be  as  a  member  of  the  Body. 

After  labouring  with  the  Marsh  Creek  Church  for  about  three  years,  he 
was  called  in  July,  1789,  to  be  a  colleague  Pastor  with  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Bodgers  of  the  united  Presbyterian  Congregation  of  the  city  of  New  York ; 
and  after  mature  deliberation,  and  by  the  advice  of  the  Presbytery  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  he  accepted  the  call,  and  was  installed  on  the  2d 
of  December  of  that  year.  The  church,  which  had  previously  been  in  a 
somewhat  divided  state,  in  consequence  of  having  had  several  candidates 
among  them,  now  became  harmonious,  and  Mr.  McKnight  entered  upon  his 
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labours  with  great  zeal  and  alacrity.  He  was  aocusioiDed  to  preach  rega- 
larly  three  times  on  the  Sabbath»  and  to  lecture  on  the  Shorter  Catedusa 
on  a  week-day  evening,  besides  performing  a  large  amount  of  more  private 
pastoral  labour. 

In  1791,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  front 
Yale  College ;  and  in  1795,  was  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church. 

Early  in  1792,  Dr.  McKnight's  health  had*  become  so  much  impaired  bj 
his  arduous  and  incessant  labours,  that  it  became  evident  that  he  could  no 
longer  preach  three  times  on  the  Sabbath ;  and,  as  the  congregation  wen 
very  desirous  of  keeping  up  the  third  service,  they  resolved  on  calling  a  third 
minister.  They  accordingly  gave  a  call  to  Mr.  (afterwards  the  Bev.  Dr.) 
Samuel  Miller,  which  he  accepted ;  and  his  ordination  and  installation  took 
place  in  June  of  the  next  year.  In  1797  and  1798,  a  new  Presbyterian 
Church  was  built  in  Butgers  street,  in  connection  with  the  collegiate  charge; 
and  a  large  debt,  contracted  by  the  enterprise,  was,  to  a  great  extent,  dis- 
charged by  the  personal  efforts  of  Dr.  McKnight,  in  collecting  funds  for  the 
purpose. 

In  1806,  Dr.  McKnight  was  commissioned  by  the  New  York  Missionary 
Society  to  visit  the  Tuscarora  Indians,  among  whom  that  Society  had  pre- 
viously had  a  missionary, — to  decide  upon  the  expediency  of  organiaing  a 
Christian  church  among  them.  He  executed  the  commission,  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Society,  as  appears  from  their  next  annual  Beport.  He 
found  some  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  organization,  partly  growing 
out  of  the  ignorance  and  dubious  Christian  character  of  some  at  least,  who 
offered  themselves  as  candidates  for  church  membership,  and  partly  from  a 
difference  of  opinion,  on  some  points,  with  the  missionary  who  was  on  the 
ground ;  but,  notwithstanding  these  embarrassments,  he  proceeded  to 
organize  the  congregation,  and  the  whole  was  performed  in  an  orderly» 
peaceable  and  solemn  manner. 

Dr.  McKnight  remained  in  New  York,  in  the  earnest  and  faithful  dis- 
charge of  his  ministerial  duties,  twenty  years.  In  April,  1809,  the  colle- 
giate connection  was  dissolved.  Though  Dr.  McKnight  had  always  been 
opposed  to  collegiate  charges,  from  principle,  yet  he  deemed  the  diasolution 
of  that  existing  relationship,  at  that  time,  inexpedient,  as  he  considered 
some  of  the  measures  employed  to  effect  it,  unjustifiable.  Anticipating 
protracted  collisions  and  jealousies  as  the  result,  and  being  considerablj 
advanced  in  life,  as  well  as  reduced  in  health,  he  determined  to  resign,  and, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Presbytery,  did  resign,  his  pastoral  chaige. 

On  leaving  New  York,  he  removed  to  a  small  but  beautiful  farm,  with 
modern  improvements,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  which 
he  had  purchased  for  a  residence.  Shortly  after  this,  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Bocky  Spring,  one  of  the  oldest  congregations  in  that  region, — 
then  recently  rendered  vacant,  and  whose  house  of  worship  was  about  three 
miles  from  his  dwelling,  unanimously  invited  him  to  become  their  pastor. 
He  dissuaded  them  from  presenting  him  a  regular  call;  but  consented  to 
serve  them  as  a  stated  supply,  as  his  health  would  permit ;  and  as  such  he 
performed  towards  them  all  the  duties  of  a  pastor,  with  as  much  fidelity 
and  punctuality  as  if  the  pastoral  relation  had  actually  been  constituted. 
About  this  time,  he  received  several  pressing  invitations  from  different 
churches  in  the  State  of  New  York,  to  take  the  pastoral  charge  of  them; 
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Imi  in  each  case  he  returned  a  negative  answer.  Hia  remoral  from  New 
York  he  always  regarded  as  a  happy  event  in  his  life.  It  not  only  loosened 
knn  from  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  a  heavy  city  charge,  which  had 
'become  ezhausting  by  reason  of  advancing  age,  but  brought  him  into  a 
peaceful  retirement,  among  a  large  circle  of  relatives  and  friends,  and  gave 
lum  leisure  for  those  special  devotional  exercises  so  congenial  with  his  feel- 
ings, and  so  fitting  to  his  circumstances  and  prospects. 

In  1815,  he  was  invited  to  the  Presidency  of  Dickinson  College.  Con- 
trary to  his  own  inclination,  he  yielded  to  the  importunities  of  his  friends, 
•od  accepted  the  invitation.  Bat  he  soon  found  that  the  fiscal  concerns  of 
the  institution  were  so  much  embarrassed,  as  to  render  the  hope  of  its  sue- 
oess,  and  even  permanency,  in  his  estimation,  at  best  doubtful ;  and  he 
accordingly  resigned  the  office,  after  having  held  it  for  little  more  than  a 
year.  He  now  returned  to  his  farm,  and  resumed  hb  ministerial  labours, 
and  continued  in  the  discharge  of  them,  as  opportunity  offered  or  occasion 
required,  until  the  commencement  of  the  year  1822,  when  he  had  an  attack 
of  a  bilious  epidemic  disease,  which  entirely  prostrated  his  physical  energies, 
already  greatly  reduced  by  age,  and  a  long  course  of  active  ministerial 
labour.  From  the  effects  of  this  attack  he  never  recovered ;  and  on  the 
21st  of  October,  1823,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age,  in  the  full  exercise 
of  his  mental  powers,  and  in  the  lively  assurance  of  a  future  glorious  life, 
be  departed  csdmly  and  triumphantly  to  mingle  in  other  scenes. 

Dr.  McKnight  published  six  Sermons  on  Faith,*  [recommended  by  Doc- 
ton  Bodgers  and  Witherspoon,]  1790 ;  a  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  1795 ;  a 
Sermon  before  the  New  York  Missionary  Society,  1799 ;  a  Sermon  on  the 
present  state  of  the  political  and  religious  world,  1802 ;  a  Sermon  on  the 
death  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  John  King,  1811. 

On  the  17th  of  October,  1776,  he  was  married  to  Susan,  daughter  of 
George  Brown,  of  Franklin  County,  Pa.,  who  survived  her  husband  about 
nine  years.  They  had  ten  children.  Two  of  them  entered  the  ministry^ 
one  of  whom  is  deceased,  the  other  is  still  (1857)  living.  Another  entered 
the  medical  profession,  became  a  Surgeon  in  the  navy  of  the  United  States, 
and  died  on  the  14th  of  May,  1857,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

Washinqton  MoKniqht,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  McKnight, 
bom  near  Millerstown,  Adams  County,  Pa.,  January  29,  1779.  He 
graduated  at  Columbia  College,  New  York,  in  1798.  Having  prose- 
cuted his  theological  studies  under  the  direction  of  his  father,  he  was 
lioensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  October  8, 1800.  After 
his  licensure,  he  spent  considerable  time  in  travelling  through  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  some  of  the  adjacent  States,  visiting  vacant  churches, 
forming  an  acquaintance  with  many  Presbyterian  ministers,  and  exercising 
his  talents  in  preaching.  Having  declined  invitations  to  settle  in  several 
places,  he  was  at  length  invited  to  become  the  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  President  of  the  Academy  in  that  place.  This 
invitation  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  accept ;  and,  accordingly,  he  was  ordained 

*  Br.  Arehibald  Alexander  states  that,  in  one  of  bis  preaebing  exoaisions  in  the  earlj  part 
of  hia  ministry,  he  met  with  a  Mr.  Robert  Campbell,  who  had  formerly  been  a  member  of  Dr. 
XsKiiIclit's  congregation  in  Virginia,  and  whose  memorj  was  so  prodigions  that  he  oonld  repeat 
■a^]r  m  his  Sermons  rerbatim ;  that  after  the  Doctor's  remoral  to  New  York,  when  he  iMolTed 
to  nablifh  his  Sermons  on  Faith,  be  found  the  manosoript  of  one  of  them  was  missingy  «ii  oa 
mpnjiag  to  Mr.  Campbell,  reeorered  the  disoonrse,  not  onlj  in  sabstancoy  bat  nmA%  w  ^s^&Sua 
lolM  Ytiylatttr. 
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by  the  PreBbyterj  of  New  York,  April  26, 1804,  ufd  prooeadfid  inmediata^ 
io  undertake  the  duties  of  the  double  charge  deyolred  apoi  Uiife  ThHi 
duties  he  diacharged  in  a  manner  that  gave  promise  of  eztenaiTe  iiiwiftilfMii 
.  But  his  career  of  actiyity  was  destined  to  be  short.  Within  less  than  i 
year  after  bis  arrival  at  Angosta,  be  was  attacked  with  a  disease,  known  as 
**  the  strangers'  fever,"  which,  after  a  few  days,  terminated  fatally.  He 
died  on  the  5th  of  September,  1808,  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 
He  retiuned  the  full  use  of  his  intellectual  faculties  to  the  last,  and  passed 
away  under  the  sustaining  influence  of  a  hope  full  of  immortality.  He  was 
uncommonly  amiable  in  his  dispositions,  and  bland  in  his  mannraa;  was  a 
fine  classical  scholar,  and  an  animated,  earnest  and  popular  preacher. 

FROM  THE  REV.  GEORGE  DUFFIELD,  D.  D. 

Dbtboit,  March  11, 1850. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  You  ask  me  to  communicate  to  you  whatever  recollections 
I  may  have  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  McKnight,  which  may  serve  to  illustrate  his 
character.  It  is  but  little  that  I  knew  personally  in  relation  to  him.  He  was 
fiir  my  superior  in  years  and  attainments.  Although  a  resident  of  the  same 
place  with  him  for  the  greater  part  of  a  year,  and  associated  in  the  same  Presby- 
tery fbr  several  years,  in  the  latter  period  of  his  life,  my  opportunities  for  inter- 
course with  him  were  perhaps  scarcely  sufficient  to  justify  me  in  undertaking 
what  you  request.     I  will,  however,  do  the  best  to  meet  your  wishes  that  I  can. 

Dr.  McKnight  was  a  man  of  slender  person,  and  rather  above  the  medium 
height.  His  countenance  indicated  a  considerate  turn  of  mind,  and  at  least  t 
capacity  for  deep  thought.  His  manners  were  graceful  and  dignified,  without 
any  attempt  at  the  polish  and  courtier-like  demeanor,  sometimes  assumed  by  popa- 
lar  and  fashionable  clergymen.  lie  was  at  home  in  all  society,  and  could  adapt 
himself,  in  his  native  simplicity  of  character,  to  every  variety  of  age,  temper,  and 
education.  A  shade  had  been  cast  upon  his  natural  naivete  and  cheerfulness  l^ 
advancing  years,  and  possibly  deepened  somewhat  by  unexpected  changes  in  his 
ministerial  relations.  In  the  circle  of  his  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  among 
the  people  to  whom  he  ministered,  his  manner  was  free  and  affable,  and  his  con- 
versation pleasant  and  instructive.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  calm  and  dispassionate. 
Although  there  was  little  variety  in  either  his  tones  or  gesture,  yet  his  delifwy 
was  far  from  being  dull  or  monotonous :  it  was  well  adapted  to  his  matter,  which 
was  generally  a  lucid,  logical  exhibition  of  some  important  scriptural  truth.  He 
was  a  zealous  assertor  and  advocate  of  the  Calvinistic  faith,  which,  however,  be 
chose  to  present  in  connection  with  a  *Hhus  saith  the  Lord,"  rather  than  the 
subtleties  of  metaphysics.  The  bearing  of  Christian  doctrine  on  Christian  expe- 
rience and  practice,  he  carefully  set  forth;  and  a  small  volume  which  he  pub- 
lished, on  the  subject  of  "  saving  faith,"  unfolds  both  his  own  influential  belief, 
and  his  opposition  to  Antinomian  peculiarities.  He  maintained  the  views  which 
had  been  held  and  defended  by  Dr.  Robert  Smith  of  Pcquea,  Pa.,  in  his  contro- 
versy with  Dr.  Annan.  This  work  was  well  received  and  extensively  circulated, 
and  was  acknowledged,  even  by  those  who  dissented  fVom  the  views  which  it 
maintains,  to  evince  a  very  thorough  acquaintance  with  didactic  theology,  and 
no  inconsiderable  skill  in  conducting  an  argument. 

The  first  time  I  recollect  to  have  seen  Dr.  McKnight,  was  during  the  sessions 
of  the  General  Assembly  in  Philadelphia,  in  May,  1812,  if  I  mistake  not,  when 
the  subject  of  the  location  of  the  Theological  Seminary  was  under  consideratloD. 
Princeton  and  Chambersburg  were  the  places  between  which  the  competition  was 
greatest.  Dr.  McKnight  earnestly  advocated  the  latter,  deprecating  various 
influences  which  he  stated,  and  predicting  (for  he  spoke  thus  confidently)  thati 
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i^.pf!9e%$B0t.^me,  ahonld  it  be  plaeed  in  PriDceton^  itr  woitld  become  the  giwt 
riiUiig  head  aad  motive  power  in  the  General  Asgemblj.  On  this  saljeet  he 
.fiiplayed  great  seal;  but  he  was  overruled  by  the  judgment  of  his  brethren.  I 
tlupk  he  seldom  appeared  afterwards  in  the  General  Assembly,  but  diligently 
confined  his  attentions  and  labours  within  the  immediate  region  in  which  he 
Ihed. 

Dr.  McKnight  finished  his  earthly  career,  surrounded  by  his  family  and  friends, 
'■od  among  a  people  who  still  greatly  reverence  his  memory.  Having  com- 
menced his  ministerial  labours  in  the  region  where  he  died,  at  a  very  early  period 
after  its  first  settlement,  his  name  was  associated  with  the  earliest  and  most 
important  events  connected  with  the  Ohurdi  and  cause  of  Christ,  within  the 
boonds  of  the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle.  There  are  still  living  a  considerable 
number,  who  cherish  a  grateful  appreciation  of  his  services,  as  an  able  and  faith- 
fkil  minister  of  Christ. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

GEORGE  DUFFIELD. 


-••- 


JOHN  LINN. 

1776—1820. 

FROM  THE  REV.  ROBERT  BAIRD,  D.  D. 

Nkw  York,  January  15,  I860. 

My  dear  Sir :  My  personal  recollections  of  the  Rev.  John  Linn  are  not 
-very  extensive  or  minute ;  and  yet,  in  my  earlier  days,  I  had  some  oppor> 
ionities  of  knowing  him,  and  I  can  truly  say  that  he  left  an  impression  upon 
iny  mind  which  time  has  done  little  to  impair.  I  regarded  him  as  an 
nnoommonly  fine  specimen  of  a  man ;  and  so,  I  am  confident,  he  was  gen- 
erally regarded  by  thoso  who  were  privileged  to  know  him.  The  materials 
for  the  following  brief  notice  of  him,  are  derived  from  the  most  authentio 
•ooroe ;  though  bis  life  was  of  so  even  a  tenor,  that  it  could  hardly  form 
the  subject  of  a  protracted  narrative. 

John  Linn  was  born  in  Adams  County,  Pa.,  in  the  year  1749.  Hia 
parents  were  Presbyterians,  and  were  connected  with  the  Congregation  of 
Lower  Marsh  Creek,  in  the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle.  He  made  a  profession 
of  religion  while  he  was  yet  quite  a  youth.  He  was  fitted  for  College  by 
the  Bev.  Dr.  Robert  Smith  of  Pequea,  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  and  was 
graduated  at  Nassau  Hall,  during  the  Presidency  of  Dr.  Withcrspoon,  in 
the  year  1773.  He  was  a  classmate  of  Henry  Lee,  Morgan  Lewis,  Aaron 
Ogden,  John  Blair  Smith,  William  Graham,  John  McKnight,  and  several 
Others,  distinguished  in  their  respective  professions.  After  leaving  College, 
ha  returned  to  Pennsylvania,  and  studied  Theology  under  the  direction  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Bobert  Cooper,  minister  of  the  Congregation  of  Middle 
Spring,  within  the  limits  of  what  was  then  Donegal  (now  Carlisle)  Pres- 
bytery. He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Donegal  in 
December,  1776.  Not  far  from  a  year  after  his  licensure,  the  Congregations 
of  Sherman's  Valley,  in  Cumberland  (now  Perry)  County,  invited  him  to 
beoome  their  pastor.  He  accepted  the  invitation,  and  was  accordingly 
erdained  and  installed  shortly  after.    Here  he  remuned  labouring  faithfidly 
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tad  efficiently  to  the  close  of  his  ministry,  and  his  life.  He  died  in  the 
year  1820,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age.  His  death  oocnrred  in  con- 
sequence of  his  being  overtaken  by  a  severe  shower,  on  his  way  home  from 
chnrch.  Being  warm,  from  the  exercise  of  preaching,  he  took  a  violent 
cold,  which  run  into  a  typhus  fever,  and  terminated  in  death,  within  a  few 
days.  His  son,  the  Bev.  James  Linn,  who  resided  at  a  distance,  arrived  at 
the  paternal  residence  in  time  to  attend  his  father's  funeral ;  and,  on  the 
Sabbath  succeeding,  occupied  the  vacant  pulpit. 

Soon  after  his  settlement  in  the  ministry,  be  was  married  to  Mary  (h¥ 
tys,  a  native  of  the  neighbourhood  in  which  be  resided.  She  survived  lam 
a  few  years.  They  had  seven  children, — five  sons  and  two  daughters.  Om 
of  them,  the  Bev.  James  Linn,  D.  D.,  born  in  1788,  is  the  Pastor  of  a 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Bellefont,  Pa. 

Mr.  Linn  was  about  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height,  portly  and  symmetri- 
cal in  his  form,  and  muscular  and  active  in  his  bodily  movements.  He  had 
great  strength  of  constitution,  and  uncommon  powers  of  endurance.  Hk 
disposition  was  social  and  cheerful ;  he  could  easily  accommodate  himsdf 
to  persons  of  different  characters  and  conditions  in  life,  and  was  cordially 
welcomed  by  every  circle  into  which  he  was  thrown.  Ue  was  distinguished 
for  sobriety  of  mind  rather  than  versatility ;  was  reflective  rather  than  imag- 
inative. As  his  salary  was  inadequate  to  the  support  of  his  family,  he  wai 
under  the  necessity  of  conducting  a  farm,  and,  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  of  labouring  upon  it  himself :  this  rendered  him  a  less  vigorous  and 
diligent  student  than  be  would  otherwise  have  been,  particularly  in  the  lat* 
ter  part  of  his  life ;  but  his  mind  was  so  trained  to  reflection,  that  his  stud- 
ies could  hardly  be  said  to  be  intermitted,  even  while  he  was  engaged  in 
manual  labour.  He  was  accustomed  to  write  his  sermons  out  at  full  length, 
and  deliver  them  from  memory ;  except  that,  in  the  summer,  his  monisg 
discourse,  which  was  a  lecture  on  some  portion  of  the  New  Testament,  wis 
usually  delivered  without  written  preparation.  He  had  a  remarkably  clear 
voice,  and  uttered  himself  with  great  solemnity  and  impressivcness.  Ont 
of  his  manuscript  sermons, — a  sermon  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  Bev. 
Samuel  Waugh* — I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  perusing ;  and  it  shows  thit 
he  was  a  correct  writer,  and  an  instructive,  methodical  and  earnest  preacher. 
He  was  uncommonly  devoted  to  the  interests  of  his  flock,  giving  no  inooo- 
siderable  portion  of  his  time  to  pastoral  visitation.  In  his  family,  and 
indeed  in  all  his  relations,  he  was  a  fine  example  of  Christian  dignity,  ten- 
derness, and  fidelity. 

Accept  the  assurance  of  my  kind  regard. 

R.  BAIRD. 

*  SufUBL  Waugh  was  a  native  of  Carroirs  Tract  in  Adams  Count j,  Pa. ;  vna  gradoated  attkt 
College  of  New  Jenej  in  1773;  was  settled  as  pastor  of  the  united  Congregations  of  BmI 
Pennsborough  and  Monaghan,  in  1782;  and  continued  in  this  relation  until  his  death,  whkk 
took  place  in  Januarj,  1807.  One  of  his  parishioners  ^Jndge  Clendenin)  says  of  him — *'Bt 
a  ionnd  divine,  a  very  acceptable  preacher,  and  hignly  esteemed  by  his  people." 
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SAMUEL  TAGGART  * 

1776—1826. 

Samuel  Taqgabt  was  born  at  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  March  24,  1754. 
His  father  was  James  Taggart,  and  his  mother  was  a  daughter  of  James 
Anderson,  both  of  whom  were  bom  in  Ireland,  but  migrated  with  their 
|lirents  to  this  country, — the  former,  when  he  was  eleven  years  old,  the 
BiUer,  when  she  was  about  eight.  His  father  was  for  many  years  a  ruling 
dder  in  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  Londonderry,  but  afterwards 
removed  to  Halifax,  Vt.,  where  he  died  at  a  very  advanced  age. 

Samuel  was  the  youngest  of  eleven  children,  the  principal  part  of  whom 
fied  in  infancy.  He  had  the  advantage  of  a  religious  education,  and  at  an 
early  period  became  a  vigorous  defender  of  the  doctrines  of  Calvinism, 
while  yet  religious  truth  had  gained  no  permanent  lodgement  in  his  heart. 
Indeed,  notwithstanding  he  had  intervals  of  thoughtful ness  in  regard  to  his 
higher  interests,  he  was  in  the  main  regardless  of  religion  as  a  practical 
eonoem,  and  even  yielded  to  some  of  the  forms  of  open  vice. 

He  commenced  a  course  of  study  preparatory  to  College,  a  little  before 
he  had  completed  his  fourteenth  year,  under  the  direction  of  a  clergyman, 
supposed  to  be  the  Rev.  Mr.  McGregore,  in  his  native  place.  In  October, 
1772,  when  he  was  in  his  nineteenth  year,  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Junior  class  in  Dartmouth  College.  His  mind,  at  this  period,  seems  to 
have  acquired  something  like  a  settled  aversion  even  to  religious  contem- 
plation. But  almost  immediately  after  he  entered  College,  through  the 
earnest  and  faithful  ministrations  of  the  first  President  Wheelock,  he  was 
brought  into  a  state  of  great  anxiety  in  respect  to  his  immortal  interests. 
After  this,  however,  there  were,  for  several  months,  alternations  of  compa- 
rative indifference  and  deep  concern,  until,  in  April,  1773,  he  experienced 
a  great  change  in  his  feelings,  which  he  believed  marked  the  period  of  his 
eonversion.  His  health  was  not  vigorous  when  he  joined  College  ;  but  so 
orerpowering  had  been  his  religious  feelings,  and  so  much  had  he  neglected 
bodily  exercise,  that  his  physical  system  became  »o  reduced  as  to  render  it 
necessary  for  him,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  give  up  his  studies.  This  he  did 
in  June,  1773,  with  little  prospect  of  ever  resuming  them.  He  availed 
himself  of  the  first  opportunity,  after  his  return  home,  to  connect  himself 
with  the  church  in  his  native  place.  As  his  health  began  gradually  to  mend, 
he  determined  to  return  to  College,  and  to  prosecute  his  studies  with  ulti« 
mate  reference  to  the  ministry.  Accordingly,  he  did  return  in  December 
following,  and  resumed  his  place  in  his  class ;  but  his  health  was  still  far 
Crom  being  perfect,  and  in  the  succeeding  April,  (1774,)  it  had  declined  so 
&r  as  to  render  it  necessary  that  he  should  again  suspend  his  studies  and 
return  home.  After  this,  his  constitution  seemed  to  recover  its  former 
vigour  ;  and  in  July  he  again  went  back  to  College,  and  remained  until  his 
class  graduated,  which  was  but  a  little  more  than  a  month.  Thus  it  appears 
that  his  college  course  was  not  only  brief,  but  repeatedly  interrupted. 
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Immediately  after  taking  his  Bachelor's  degree,  he  returned  to  Londoi- 
derry,  and  commeDced  the  study  of  Theology  under  the  miniBter  of  the 
parish,  the  Rev.  David  McGregore.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  tk 
Presbytery  of  Boston,  June  1,  1776.  Not  long  after  his  lioensure,  he 
received  a  call  to  settle  at  Coleraine,  Hampshire  County,  Mass.,  the  popu- 
lation of  which  was  made  up,  in  a  great  measure,  of  emigrants  from  Ireland. 
On  the  5th  of  September,  1776,  the  Presbytery  advised  him  to  aoeept  the 
call  from  Coleraine  ;  and  he  accordingly  did  accept  it,  and  was  ordained  aad 
installed  Pastor  of  that  Church,  February  19,  1777. 

Mr.  Taggart,  it  would  seem,  was,  in  the  early  part  of  his  miniBtiy, 
brought  into  a  somewhat  serious  difficulty  with  his  Presbytery.  It  was  Ui 
wish,  at  one  time,  to  unite  with  the  Associate  Reformed  Presbytery  of  Nev 
York ;  and  he  was  actually  holding  some  informal  negotiations  with  then 
on  the  subject,  without  consulting  the  Boston  Presbytery,  of  which  he  was  a 
member ;  whereupon,  the  latter  body,  regarding  his  conduct  as  irr^ular, 
summoned  him  before  them  as  an  offender.  A  protracted  discussion  and 
correspondence  ensued,  which  resulted  in  his  being  dismissed  on  the  2d  of 
June,  1785,  with  a  general  recommendation.  He  afterwards  joined  the 
Presbytery  of  Londonderry. 

In  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1802,  he  performed  a  missionary  tour  of 
about  three  months  and  a  half,  under  the  Hampshire  Missionary  Society, 
in  the  Western  Counties  of  the  State  of  New  York.  His  manuscript  journal, 
which  is  still  preserved,  shows  that  he  was  not  only  attentive  to  his  appro- 
priate duties  as  a  missionary,  but  was  observant  of  every  thing  in  reaped  to 
the  general  state  of  the  country,  that  fell  under  his  eye. 

In  the  year  1803,  Mr.  Taggart  was  chosen  to  represent  in  Congress  the 
district  in  which  he  lived  ;  and  he  continued,  by  repeated  re-elections,  to 
represent  it,  till  the  year  1817 — a  period  of  fourteen  years. 

Mr.  Taggart's  frequent  and  protracted  absences  from  his  people,  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  as  member  of  Congress,  served  to  loosen,  in  some 
degree,  the  cord  by  which  he  was  bound  to  them,  and  in  October,  1 818,  be 
asked  leave  of  the  Presbytery  to  resign  his  pastoral  charge.  The  result  of 
the  application  is  indicated  by  the  following  record  of  the  Presbytery : — 
'*  The  prospect  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Taggart's  support  and  usefulness  among 
the  Church  and  people  of  Coleraine  being,  in  our  opinion,  terminated,  it  is 
expedient  that  his  pastoral  relation  to  them  be  dissolved,  and  it  is  dissolved 
accordingly.  We  rejoice  to  find  that,  amid  all  the  unhappy  debates  among 
the  people  of  Coleraine,  they  have  still  been  united  in  maintaining  their 
esteem  and  respect  for  their  pastor,  against  whose  private  and  ministerial 
deportment  no  complaint  has  arisen  from  any  quarter.  »  •  *  #  "^^ 
most  cordially  recommend  him  to  the  Christian  public,  as  an  eminently  able 
and  faithful  minister  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ." 

After  his  dismission,  he  preached  occasionally  for  the  neighbouring  minis* 
ters,  and  sometimes  in  the  parish  where  he  had  resigned  his  charge.  He 
preached  and  administered  the  Lord's  Supper  there,  but  a  few  weeks  pre- 
yious  to  bis  death. 

He  died  after  an  illness  of  a  few  days,  April  25,  1825,  in  the  seventy- 
second  year  of  his  age.  His  Funeral  Sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Packard  of  Shelbume. 

On  the  5th  of  October,  1778,  he  was  married  to  Elisabeth,  daughter  of 
George  Duncan,  of  Peterborough,  N.  H.    She  died  March  14, 18U,    He 
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married  to  Mary  Ayen,  at  Waabingioxi  City,  Maroh  25,  1816.  By  tlicr 
RRmer  marriage  he  had  fourteen  children,  eleven  of  whom  lived  to  matnriiy.' 
By  the  second  marriage  he  had  three  children. 

*  The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Taggart's  publications : — A  Treatise  on  the 
Bridences  of  Christianity.  An  Oration  on  the  death  of  Washington,  18(M). 
Seriptural  Vindication  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Final  Perscyerance  of  all  true 
beUeyers,  1801.  An  Oration  delivered  at  Conway  on  the  anniversary  of 
American  Independence,  1804.  A  Sermon  before  the  Hampshire  Mission- 
ary Society,  1807.  An  Address  to  the  independent  electors  of  the  Hamp- 
ihLra  North  District,  1811.  Two  Sermons  delivered  on  the  Public  Fast, 
1812.  An  Address  to  the  author's  Constituents  on  the  subject  of  Impress^ 
mcnta,  1818.  A  Sermon  delivered  at  Brattleborough  at  the  ordination  of 
khe  Rev.  Jonathan  M'Qee,  1819.    A  Farewell  Sermon  at  Coleraine,  1819. 

FBOM  THE  REV.  THEOPHILUS  PACKARD,  Ja. 

Shblburmk,  Mass.,  June  1, 1862. 

Dear  Sir:  Though  I  was  accustomed  oflen  to  see  and  hear  Mr.  Taggart  in  my 
eariy  years,  yet,  in  complying  with  your  request,  I  shall  depend  less  upon  my 
own  recollections  than  upon  the  testimony  of  my  fkther,  who  was  his  near 
neighbour,  and  intimately  associated  with  him  during  a  large  part  of  his  minis- 
try. My  father  is  now  &r  advanced  in  life,  but  his  recollections  of  his  former 
ftiend  are  perfectly  distinct  and  intelligent. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Taggart  possessed  a  mind  of  great  strength  and 
figour.  The  few  productions  of  his  pen  that  remain,  show  that  he  was  a  bold, 
earnest  thinker,  and  that  he  possessed  the  reasoning  fiunilty  in  an  uncommon 
degree.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  faculty  for  which  he  was  moat 
remarkable  was  memory.  In  relation  to  names,  dates,  the  ages  of  people,  and 
otlier  things  of  that  class,  his  memory  was  truly  wonderful.  Though  he  visited 
his  people  but  little,  and  was  not  very  familiar  with  them,  yet  he  could  tell  their 
names  and  ages  with  surprising  facility  and  accuracy.  In  large  families,  he 
would  sometimes  tell  the  exact  dates  of  the  births  of  the  children,  better  than 
the  parents  themselves.  He  told  my  father  that,  during  one  winter,  while  he  was 
in  Congress,  he  wrote  a  series  of  Lectures  on  Sacred  History,  and  that  the  first 
two  might  be  thought  to  be  copies  of  Jamieson's  on  the  same  subject;  but  that 
he  had  not  read  Jamieson  for  many  years.  He  once  said  that  he  could  not  only 
remember  the  names  of  all  who  were  members  of  Congress,  during  his  own 
membership  of  fourteen  years,  but  could  give  a  description  of  every  one  of 
them. 

He  was  a  singularly  absent  minded  man.  He  once  rode  on  horseback  from 
Coleraine  to  Shelburne,  and  dismounted  at  the  house  of  the  minister.  Rev. 
Robert  Hubbard,  who  met  him,  and  seeing  a  large  open  pocket  knife  in  his  hand, 
said, — **  Mr,  Taggart,  do  you  come  armed  for  war  ?"  Mr.  Taggart  was  himself 
surprised  at  the  presence  of  the  knife,  and  explained  by  saying  that,  when  he 
started  from  Coleraine,  he  cut  a  riding  stick  on  the  road,  and  was  not  aware  that 
he  had  not  returned  the  knife  to  his  pocket,  till  reminded  of  it  by  Mr.  Hubbard. 
The  distance  that  he  had  travelled  was  six  miles. 

The  quality  to  which  I  have  now  referred  made  him  remarkably  inattentive 
to  little  things,  and  sometimes  also  to  matters  of  some  importance.  For 
inatance,  no  Records  of  the  church,  during  his  ministry,  have  ever  been  ibmid; 
and  the  supposition  that  he  never  kept  any,  comports  with  his  general  habits. 
Ws  church  being  invited  on  one  occasion  to  attend  by  their  pastor  and  delegala  4 
60«Mil  at  Greenfield,  he  neglected  to  present  the  letter  to  the  ehorch,  and 
fcirriM  a  ii«lghbomr>  Major  Chandler,  who  beloBged  to  my  Jtth^ni^iiwffih^  Ih 
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tftke  him  in  his  carnage  to  the  coaiicil>  and  act  aa  his  delegate.  Hub 
Mj  lather,  being  on  the  same  council,  obserred  that,  when  Mr.  Tag|pait  wm 
inquired  of  whether  his  church  had  received  a  letter  missive  and  oom|ilied  witk 
its  request,  he  said  he  had  received  such  a  letter,  and  then  was  Kajor  Ohaadlsr 
who  came  with  him.  Nothing  more  was  then  said,  and  Major  Chandler  WH 
enrolled  as  a  member  of  the  council.  When  the  council  had  a  recess,  my  h,thm 
said  to  Mr.  Taggart  privatelj  and  humorously,  *'  How  came  you  to  have  OM 
of  my  church  members  as  your  delegate  ?**  Mr.  Taggart  then  told  hiM  the 
whole  stoi^,  and  the  matter  passed  off  pleasantly. 

He  possessed  remarkable  shrewdness,  and  would  sometimes  confoiud  s» 
adversary,  or  silence  an  evil  speaker,  by  a  single  word.  When  he  waa  on  hm 
missionary  tour  in  ld02,  he  lodged  one  night  at  a  public  house,  not  &r  tnm 
Albany.  In  the  evening,  a  man  from  Albany  came  in,  and  gave  an  account  ef* 
some  rather  striking  event  which  had  just  occurred,  accompanying  his  atatement 
with  many  profane  expressions.  Mr.  Taggart,  after  hearing  him  for  some  tine, 
turned  to  him  and  said, — **  Sir,  you  are  a  stranger  to  me;  but  you  appear  to  be 
a  person  of  intelligence  and  integrity,  and  I  should  be  willing  to  take  your  word 
without  an  oath,  and  I  presume  the  rest  of  the  company  would  likewise."  Tht 
man  immediately  apologized  to  Mr.  T.,  and  said  that  his  mother  had  taught  hua 
better,  and  that  he  was  ashamed  of  himself  for  using  such  language,  and 
thanked  the  stranger  for  having  reproved  him. 

Mr.  Taggart's  sermons  were  marked  by  vigorous  thought,  were  extremely 
methodical,  and  abounded  in  Scripture  quotations.  They  were  also  rather 
remarkable  for  their  length.  When  about  to  preach  to  my  father's  people,  oo  s 
very  cold  day,  and  requested  by  him  not  to  make  his  exercises  very  loDg,<bi 
replied, — **  I  have  no  short  sermons."  In  his  delivery,  he  lacked  animation, 
and  was  somewhat  monotonous.  Ho  preached  generally  from  short  notes,  bat 
he  seemed  to  make  little  use  of  them . 

Mr.  Taggart  is  understood  to  have  acquitted  himself  honourably  as  a  member 
of  Congress,  though  his  usefulness  as  a  minister  was  no  doubt  essentially 
impaired  by  his  going  into  political  life.  A  number  of  his  speeches  in  CongreM 
were  published,  and  excited  very  considerable  attention.  John  Randolph,  who 
was  with  him  in  Congress,  having  been  told  that  he  was  pastor  of  a  church,  said 
to  him  with  his  characteristic  keenness — *'  With  whom  hast  thou  left  those  few 
sheep  in  the  wilderness  ?"  (  I  Samuel  xvii.  28.) 

It  is  inscribed  on  his  tombstone  that  **  he  had  an  amiable  disposition,  a  dis- 
cerning and  well  improved  understanding,  was  an  able  divine,  and  preached  the 
Qospel  with  delight,  until  a  few  days  before  he  departed,  as  we  trust,  to  be  with 
Christ." 

Yours  with  respect  and  esteem, 

T.  PACKARD,  Ja. 

FROM  THE  REV.  SAMUEL  WILLARD,  D.  D. 

Deerfield,  September  17,  1861. 

Dear  Sir:  I  cannot  say  that  my  acquaintance  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Taggart  wts 
very  intimate,  and  yet,  whatever  recollections  of  him  I  have,  I  take  pleasure  in 
communicating  to  you.  My  first  knowledge  of  him  was  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Deerfield  Academy,  after  which,  I  met  him  on  several  different 
occasions,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  him,  both  in  puUic  and  in 
private. 

In  person,  he  was  above  the  middle  size,  thickly  set,  and  in  the  latter  part  of 
hia  life,  considerably  inclined  to  corpulency;  and  his  countenance,  though  exproi- 
aive  of  intdligence,  was  marked  rather  by  calm  dignity  and  solidity  than  vivacity. 
In  conversation  he  was  free  and  agreeable,  though  I  do  not  remember  that  he 
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dkeovcred  rerj  strong  emotion.  Toa  got  the  impntikm  that  he  wm  t 
tlMWi[r!iTfli1.  sensible  man,  who  considered  well  what  he  said,  and  usnallj  spoke 
It  good  porpose.  I  heard  him  preach,  so  far  as  I  recollect,  bnt  once,  and  that 
Wtm  at  Greenfield,  on  some  special  occasion.  I  remember  to  have  been  much 
impressed  by  one  peculiarity, — namely,  that  he  preached  with  his  eyes  shut, 
prayed  with  them  open.  His  subject  led  him  to  the  statement  of  yarious 
fSftcts  and  dates;  and  the  accuracy  and  fluency  which  he  exhibited, 
withoat  any  paper  before  him,  showed  either  a  very  exact  and  ready  memory, 
or  great  care  in  preparing  for  the  exercise.  His  voice  was  good  for  public  speak- 
ing, and  his  general  manner  was  not  otherwise  than  agreeable,  though  I  think 
bt  had  little  or  no  gesture.  He  could  not  be  considered  a  dull  speaker,  nor  yet 
%  very  animated  one.  His  Theology  was  the  prevailing  orthodoxy  of  New 
Btagknd. 

Mr.  Taggart,  with  strong  powers  of  mind  and  good  qualities  of  heart,  was 
ii9V«rtheless  distinguished  for  some  eccentricities.  Judge  Smith,  of  Exeter, 
vlio  was  his  early  and  intimate  friend,  related  to  me  this  anecdote  concerning 
him : — Immediately  after  his  admission  to  Dartmouth  College,  the  acting  Pro- 
tasor  of  Divinity  delivered  a  lecture  S|)ecially  designed  for  the  class  which  had 
then  recently  entered.  During  the  delivery  of  the  lecture,  the  Professor  was  not 
a  little  annoyed  by  observing  that  young  Taggart  was  busying  himself  in  catch- 
ii^  flies;  and,  tfs  soon  as  the  exercise  was  over,  he  spoke  to  him  with  a  good 
ImI  of  earnestness,  and  asked  him  what  he  had  been  doing.  '*  Hearing  your 
leotnre.  Sir,*' — was  the  answer.  Said  the  Professor, — '*  I  think  you  have  heard 
little  of  the  lecture — let  us  hear  what  you  can  tell  of  it."    To  the  Profes- 

''s  great  astonishment,  Taggart  arose,  and  repeated  no  inconsiderable  part 
of  it. 

It  is  related  of  him,  as  an  instance  of  what  is  called  absence  of  mind,  that, 
irishing  to  consult  a  book  which  he  knew  to  be  in  his  neighbour's  library,  he 
repaired  to  the  house,  and  walked  through  a  room  in  which  a  number  of  persons 
wmre  sitting,  without  observing  them,  and  went  into  another  room,  and  took  the 
book  and  carried  it  away  with  him.  He  was  afterwards  enquired  of  concerning 
it»  by  the  owner,  and  he  was  not  aware  of  having  taken  it  at  all. 

There  are  many  striking  anecdotes  extant  concerning  him,  but  the  above  are 
sll  that  I  now  remember. 

Yours  faithfully, 

SAMUEL  WILLARD. 


-♦♦- 


JAMES  HALL,  D.  D  * 

1776—1826. 

James  Hall  was  born  of  Scotch  Irish  parentage,  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,. 
August  22,  1744.  When  he  was  eight  years  old,  the  family  removed  to 
North  Carolina,  and  settled  in  the  upper  part  of  Rowan  (now  Iredell) 
County,  within  the  bounds  of  the  congregation  of  which  he  afterwards 
became  the  pastor.  The  country  was  then  new,  and  for  its  religious  privi- 
l^es  depended  chiefly  on  the  labours  of  missionaries,  who  were  sent  thither 
by  the  Synods  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  But  yonng  Hall,  being 
Ueesed  with  pious  parents,  early  became  familiar  with  the  Bible  and  the 
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AmemUyV  Gateohbiii,  uid  was  bnraglit  under  a  decided  religitfm  intoenes. 
His  mind  seems  to  have  been  religiouslj  impressed  from  earlj  ebfldkood^' 
bat  it  was  not  till  he  had  reached  the  age  of  abont  twenty,  that  be  made  a 
public  profession  of  religion.  From  the  time  that  he  believed  liimself  thf 
liubject  of  a  spiritual  renovation,  he  felt  strongly  inclined  to  tbe  ministij 
as  a  profession ;  but  the  state  of  his  father's  family  seemed  to  him,  aft  the 
time,  to  oppose  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  it,  and  he  postponed  the  idsa, 
not,  however,  without  hope  that  Providence  might  yet  open  a  way  for  ths 
accomplishment  of  his  object.  At  the  end  of  four  years,  he  commnnicatadl 
bis  wishes  to  his  parents,  and,  contrary  to  his  expectations,  found  thca 
entirely  favourable  to  the  project.  About  the  same  time,  he  entered  infto  a 
solemn  covenant  with  Grod  that  he  would  devote  his  life  to  tbe  preaehing  if' 
the  Gospel,  if  he  might  be  qualified  for  it  by  a  suitable  education. 

It  was  nearly  a  year  after  this  before  he  was  able  to  enter  on*hiv  preptn- 
tory  course  of  education, — the  delay  being  occasioned  chiefly  by  a  dangeroof 
illness.  During  this  period,  an  incident  occurred,  which  was  tbe  occaaOB 
of  no  small  vexation  to  him,  and  which  doubtless  had  an  important  influenee 
upon  his  subsequent  life.  He  happened  to  meet  at  a  wedding  a  young  lady 
of  uncommon  attractions,  by  whom  he  became  greatly  fascinated ;  and, 
without  reflecting  seriously  on  the  probable  bearings  of  such  a  step  on  hii 
future  course,  he  rather  hastily  made  to  her  proposals  of  marriage,  whidt 
were  accepted.  It  occurred  to  him,  on  further  reflection,  that  the  fulfilment  of 
the  engagement  into  which  he  had  thus  incautiously  entered  with  the  yomg 
lady,  would  at  least  greatly  embarrass  him  in  fulfilling  the  covenant  ioto 
which  he  had  entered  with  his  Ood,  to  devote  himself  to  the  ministry;  tad 
the  result  of  his  reflections  on  the  subject  was,  that  he  was  thrown  into  t 
state,  not  only  of  deep  solicitude,  but  of  intense  mental  agony.  He  hadta 
interview  with  his  female  friend,  shortly  after,  in  which  he  made  to  her  t 
frank  and  full  statement  of  his  difiiculties,  in  consequence  of  which  they 
mutually  agreed  that  the  engagement  should  not  take  effect.  This  was  the 
sum  and  substance  of  all  that  he  ever  had  to  do  practically  with  the  subject 
of  matrimony. 

He  was  in  his  twenty-sixth  year  when  he  commenced  the  study  of  tlie 
classics  ;  though  he  had  previously  formed  a  habit  of  close  mental  applict* 
tion,  by  pursuing  different  branches  of  study  in  connection  with  his  laboarB 
on  the  farm.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  a  Treatise  of  Geometry  fell  in  hifl 
way,  and  he  applied  himself  to  it  with  great  assiduity,  until  he  had  prettj 
thoroughly  mastered  it.  By  help  derived  from  the  plates,  he  constructed  t 
quadrant  with  which  he  was  accustomed  to  amuse  himself,  by  measuring  tbe 
height  of  trees  and  the  distances  of  objects.  He  had  always  a  passion  for 
mathematics,  a  good  knowledge  of  which  he  considered  as  an  indispensable 
part  of  a  thorough  education. 

'  Having  prepared  himself  for  College,  he  entered  at  Princeton,  and  gra- 
duated under  President  Witherspoon,  in  1774,  when  he  was  in  his 
thirty-first  year.  He  had  a  high  reputation  in  College,  especially  in  the 
exact  sciences ;  insomuch  that,  soon  after  he  graduated,  Dr.  Witherspoon 
expressed  a  desire  that  he  should  be  retained  in  the  College  as  a  teacher  of 
Mathematics.  This  proposal,  however,  he  declined,  on  the  ground  that  he 
bad  sacredly  devoted  himself  to  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  and  c9uld  not 
feel  at  liberty  to  make  any  engagement  that  would  even  retard  his  entering 
on  this  chosen  vocation. 


B«  punned  Us  theologiMl  studies  under  tlie  direotioii  of  Dr.  Wilher* 
prsoQ,  and  wis  lioensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbjteiy  of  Orange,  someiiaio 
MHiraen  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  in  1775  and  1776;  the  precise  time 
now  unknown.  There  was,  at  this  time,  a  great  demand  for  Presbj- 
ministers  in  both  North  and  South  Carolina ;  and  it  was  this  circum- 
particularly  that  determined  Mr.  Hall  to  take  a  shorter  theoli^oal 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  desirable  to  him.  Various  congre- 
pslaons  immediately  pressed  him  with  invitations  to  become  their  pastor; 
ittfc.he  finally  determined  to  settle  in  the  neighbourhood  in  which  most  of 
lia. early  years  had  been  passed.  On  the  8th  of  April,  1778,  he  was 
■itelled  Pastor  of  the  united  Cougregations  of  Fourth  Creek,  Concord, 
ttd  Bethany ;  and  as  there  is  no  record  of  his  ordination,  it  is  supposed  to 
tare  taken  place  at  the  same  time  with  his  installation.  He  held  the  pas-^ 
onhip  of  these  three  congregations  till  the  year  1790,  when  he  wss  released 
bam  his  connection  with  Fourth  Creek  and  Conqord  Congregations,  that  he 
a||^t  have  more  time  to  devote  to  the  cause  of  domestic  missions.  Hia 
^oneotion  with  the  Bethany  Congregation  continued  during  the  remidnder 
f-hia  life. 

He  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  Col* 
a|^  of  which  he  was  a  graduate,  and  subsequently,  in  1810,  from  thoUni* 
wnitj  of  North  Carolina. 

.  Pr.  Hall  was  far  from  being  an  indifferent  or  idle  spectator  of  the  scenea 
t  lihe  Bevoltttion.  His  heart  went  fully  iuto  the  American  cause,  and  he 
iiOolined  no  service,  whether  secular  or  sacred,  by  which  he  might  hope  to 
ffomote  it.  He  was  accustomed  to  meet  the  people  of  his  neighbourhood, 
rlioa  they  had  assembled  to  discuss  the  political  topics  of  the  day,  and  set 
giffih  to  them  their  obligations  as  patriots,  and  make  earnest  and  eloquent 
ad  highly  effective  appeals  to  them  in  favour  of  the  cause  of  freedom. 
Whbu  South  Carolina  was  overrun  by  the  British  forces  under  Comwallifl*. 
m  assembled  hb  flock,  addressed  them  with  great  fervour  and  pathos,  and 
•Ued  upon  them  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  their  friends  and  neigh* 
K>ars,  who  were  suffering  such  terrible  wrongs  at  the  hands  of  an  invading 
!>••  A  select  company  of  cavalry  was  immediately  organized,  and,  by  gen- 
mJ  consent,  he  wss  demanded  for  their  leader,  and  actually  accepted  the 
command.  In  1779,  he  led  them  on  an  expedition  into  South  Carolina,  per- 
bnning  the  double  office  of  Commander  and  Chaplain,  and  was  absent  for 
iw^erai  months.  When  it  was  necessary,  at  a  Bubsequeut  period,  for  the 
ftjQiierican  forces  to  march  into  the  Cherokee  country, — Georgia,  to  encoun- 
ter the  Indians,  Dr.  Hall  accompanied  the  army  in  the  capacity  of  Chap- 
lain. During  the  expedition,  which  lasted  about  two  months,  he  had  but 
MM  opportunity  of  preaching ;  and,  in  honour  of  that  first  sermon  in  the 
bidian  territories,  the  adjacent  couutry  was  named  aflter  the  Chaplain,— 
BaU  County.  After  the  skirmish  at  Cowansford  on  the  Catawba,  between 
dha  forces  of  Comwallis  and  the  North  Carolina  militia,  he  was  selected  bj 
Glaiieral  Greene  as  a  suitable  person  to  succeed  General  Davidson,  who  had 
Bdlen  in  that  skirmish, — in  the  office  of  Brigadier  G^eneral ;  and  a  commission 
vas  actually  offered  to  him.  He  declined  it,  however,  on  the  ground  that 
»|ikera  could  fill  that  post,  at  least  with  as  much  advantage  as  himself,  while 
16  had  solemnly  pledged  his  life  to  the  defence  of  the  Gospel. 

At  the  dose  of  the  Bevolntionary  war,  he  found  religion  on  every  side  in 
m  ezoeedingly  decayed  state,  and  the  ehorchea  to  a  great  extern  a  aeane  eC 
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lesoIaUon.  He  now  set  himself,  with  all  his  energies,  to  repair  the  waiii 
places  of  Zion,  to  restore  the  stated  ordinanoes  of  the  Ckxpel  where  tby 
had  been  discontinued,  and  to  elevate  the  standard  of  Christian  feeling  aal 
character.  His  efforts  were  instrumental  in  bringing  aboot  an  esteum 
revival  of  religion  in  his  own  congregations,  as  the  fruit  of  whidi  e^ghlgf 
persons  were  received  to  the  Communion  at  one  time,  and  sixty  at  andher. 
Such  was  the  severity  of  his  labours  that  his  health  began  seriontljr  It 
decline,  and  he  developed  some  pulmonary  tendencies  that  were  thought  tt 
be  alarming.  In  consequence  of  this,  and  of  the  advice  of  physicians,  he 
resolved  on  trying  the  effect  of  a  sea  voyage ;  and,  accordingly,  embaifal 
at  Charleston,  S.  C,  for  Philadelphia.  The  effect  was  decidedly  &yoiii»> 
ble,  and  the  more  so,  it  was  supposed,  from  his  having  a  long  and  bobter* 
ous  passage.  After  attending  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  he  returned  home  with  invigorated  health  and  spirits. 

In  the  year  1793,  he  commenced  his  missionary  excursions  under  the 
direction  of  a  Commission  of  Synod.  These  were  numerous,  involved  giett 
sacrifices  and  hardships,  and  led  to  most  important  results.  In  the  antuiBB 
of  1800,  under  a  commission  of  the  General  Assembly,  he  commenoed  i 
mission  to  Natchez,  together  with  two  other  brethren  whom  the  Synod  had 
appointed  to  accompany  him.  This  was  the  first  in  the  series  of  Protestist 
missionary  efforts  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  IV 
report  of  this  mission  was  made  to  the  Synod  of  1801,  and  a  sepmti 
account  of  it  was  published  by  Dr.  Hall  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day, 
which  excited  a  very  general  interest  throughout  the  Southern  country. 

He  was  a  Commissioner  to  the  Qencral  Assembly  at  Philadelphia  Iron 
the  Presbytery  of  Orange,  sixteen  times,  and  was  Moderator  of  that  body 
in  1803.  He  attended  all  the  meetings  of  the  Synod  of  the  Carolinas  froa 
1788  to  1812,  with  a  single  exception,  and  was  the  last  Moderator.  The 
Synod  of  North  Carolina  was  then  constituted,  and  his  attendance  upon  its 
sessions  was  unintermittcd,  until  the  infirmities  of  age  rendered  it  ineonve- 
nient  to  him  to  travel.  His  attendance  on  meetings  of  Presbytery  was 
equally  punctual. 

Dr.  Hall  performed  very  important  services  for  the  whole  Southern  coos- 
try,  by  his  efforts  in  the  cause  of  education.  Very  soon  after  he  entered 
the  ministry,  he  was  connected  with  a  literary  institution  on  Snow  Cred^ 
in  a  neighbourhood  that  formed  part  of  the  Bethany  Congregation.  He 
subsequently  opened  an  **  Academy  of  the  Sciences"  at  his  own  house,  of 
which  he  was  himself  the  sole  Professor.  This  institution  was  continued 
for  many  years,  and  was  considered  as  the  best  scientific  school  in  the  State, 
at  that  time.  He  formed  a  class  of  young  people  in  his  congregation,  to 
meet  him,  once  a  week,  to  receive  instruction  in  grammar;  and,  as  thej 
were  unable  to  command  the  needful  books,  he  wrote  out  a  system  of  gran- 
mar,  and  allowed  his  class  to  take  manuscript  copies  of  it.  It  was 
afterwards  published  and  gained  an  extensive  circulation.  He  also  con- 
ducted the  theological  education  of  a  large  number  of  young  men  who 
entered  the  ministry,  some  of  whom  have  since  occupied  stations  of  com- 
manding influence  in  the  Church.  Several  distinguished  statesmen  of  the 
South  also  were  indebted  to  him  chiefly  for  their  literary  and  scientific 
training. 

In  July,  1819,  Dr.  Hall  returned  from  the  Anniversary  of  the  Ameri- 
ean  Bible  Society, — an  institution  b  which  he  felt  the  deepest  interest,  and 
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n  the  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly^  for  the  last  time.  The  last 
m  years  of  his  life  were  years  of  great  weakness  and  depression ;  and 
mfrequently  his  mind  was  enshrouded  in  spiritual  gloom.  He  died  on 
25th  of  July,  1826,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  hb  age,  and  his  body 
entombed  in  Bethany  church-yard. 

)t.  Hall  published  a  Sermon  on  Prov^bs  ziv,  34,  preached  at  the  open- 
of  a  Court  in  South  Carolina,  and  a  Sermon  preached  at  the  ordinatioii 
Hr.  Samuel  C.  Caldwell,  as  Pastor  of  Sugar  Creek  Church,  1792 :  also 
farrative  of  a  most  extraordinary  work  of  Religion  in  North  Carolina, 
12 ;  and  a  Report  of  a  missionary  tour  through  Mississippi  and  the  South 
•tern  Country. 


FROM  THE  REV.  R.  H.  MORRISON,  D.  D. 

GoTTAOK  Hoia,  N.  C,  May  19, 1848. 
ler.  and  dear  Brother:  The  request  contained  in  your  letter  places  me  in  a 
eate  position.  I  must  either  refuse  to  give  my  estimate  of  Dr.  HalPs  cha- 
MT,  and  thus  do  violence  to  my  feelings  of  veneration  for  an  eminent  servant 
IJhrist,  or  I  must  attempt  what  I  feel  incompetent  to  perform  in  a  suitable 
iner.  I  came  into  the  ministry,  when  Dr.  Hall's  career  of  usefulness  was 
wing  to  a  close.  Though  my  recollections  of  him  are  associated  with  many 
mn  scenes  of  my  youth,  I  was  then  unable  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of 
diaracter.  I  am  indebted  chiefly  to  several  of  his  venerable  contemporaries 
he  ministry,  who  survived  him  many  years,*  and  to  the  recollections  of  aged 
istians  generally  in  the  region  where  he  resided,  for  my  impressions  in  regard 
is  qualities  as  a  man,  and  his  labours  as  a  minister. 

lie  most  prominent  trait  of  Dr.  Hall's  character  was  his  devoted  piety.  This 
eared  not  only  from  his  constant  exemplification  of  all  the  moral  virtues, 
from  an  entire  and  cheerful  consecration  of  himself  to  the  service  of  God. 
raa  evidently  the  great  purpose  of  his  life  to  do  good  to  his  fellow  men.  The 
iatry  of  the  Gospel  was  the  work  in  which  he  most  delighted, — ^a  work,  in 
ich  no  sacrifices  were  counted  too  painful,  no  labours  too  arduous.  For  about 
y  years,  his  ministry  was  one  glowing  scene  of  untiring  activity,  and  earnest 
i  to  win  souls  to  Christ.  This  part  of  the  Church  has  witnessed  no  such 
mple  of  self-denied  effort  to  dtfiuse  the  light  and  power  of  the  Gospel  as  that 
Mnted  by  the  life  of  this  venerable  man. 

^hen  he  remained  at  home,  his  labours  were  most  abundant  in  behalf  of  his 
pie.  His  charge  was  composed  of  three  churches,  each  of  which  has  now  its 
1  fMstor.  When  he  travelled,  it  was  to  proclaim  the  Gospel  to  the  destitute. 
bore  the  messages  of  mercy  from  house  to  house.  Christians  were  instructed 
I  stimulated  to  their  duty,  and  the  careless  were  admonished  and  exhorted  in 
most  affectionate  and  impressive  manner.  When  he  taught,  it  was  to  train 
ministers  for  the  Church;  and  some  of  our  most  useful  and  distinguished 
■gjmen  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  his  instruction.  When  he  led  his  neighbours 
I  friends  to  the  field  of  battle,  it  was  in  a  conscientious  defence  of  the  liberties 
hia  country ;  and  when  his  services  could  be  dispensed  with,  he  promptly 
ised  the  most  flattering  offers  of  promotion  in  the  army,  and  returned  to  hia 
MB  work. 

A  nearly  all  our  churches,  precious  memorials  are  to  be  fbund  of  Dr.  Hall, 
I  warm  and  active  fViend  of  revivals  of  religion.  During  the  dark  period 
Ich  succeeded  the  American  Revolution,  the  churches  belonging  to  his  charge 
■e  cheered  with  copious  eff'usions  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  large  numbers  gath- 
ft  into  the  fold  of  Christ.  In  January,  1802,  we  find  him  travelling  to  Ran- 
ph  County  with  about  forty  of  his  people,  to  hail  the  approach  of  that  mem- 
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orable  work  of  God  in  the  Soathem  States.  From  that  day,  for  the  next 
yearg,  his  voice  was  always  heard,  as  that  of  a  beloved  and  fearless  leader  n 
the  wonderful  scenes  of  that  deeply  interesting  work.  Howerer  asefol  othm 
men  may  have  been,  all  concede  to  him  the  honour  of  baring  been  the  most  eft 
cient  champion  of  the  truth,  in  a  revival  rendered  dear  to  the  Church  by  thi 
conversion  of  thousands  of  souls.  As  he  had  no  family,  his  circumstances  per 
mitted  him  to  travel  more  extensively  than  others,  and  he  was  perhaps  beCta 
qualified  than  any  of  his  brethren  for  this  particular  kind  of  ministerial  labov. 

His  preaching  was  distinguished  for  a  clear,  earnest  and  pungent  ezhibitift 
of  the  truths  of  Gx)d's  word,  accompanied,  I  doubt  not,  by  a  very  confident  Sil 
humble  reliance  on  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  give  it  effect.  His  te| 
experience  in  the  Divine  life  qualified  him,  in  an  eminent  degree,  tobeasdk 
guide  to  the  inquiring  and  heavy  laden  sinner,  as  well  as  to  resolve  the  doabti 
and  remove  the  perplexities  of  those  who  had  indulged  a  hope  in  the  Divioi 
mercy. 

I  was  too  young  to  be  a  witness  to  the  most  wonderful  scenes  of  the  revival 
to  which  I  have  referred;  but,  as  the  camp-meetings  connected  with  it  continwd 
till  about  1812, 1  recollect  very  distinctly  my  own  impressions  under  Dr.  Hsll^ 
preaching.  The  recollection  gives  me  sorrow,  as  certainly  a  recurrence  to  Ai 
follies  and  stupidity  of  my  youth  ought  to  do.  When  other  ministers  preached, 
I  succeeded  in  preserving  a  good  degree  of  indifference;  but  when  Dr.  Hall  rose 
to  speak,  his  looks,  and  voice,  and  solemn  manner,  filled  me  with  an  indescri- 
bable awe,  and  the  most  painful  apprehensions.  I  dreaded  the  man,  under  t 
painful  impression  that  he  was  a  powerful  instrument  in  the  hand  of  God,  aad 
that  I  might  be  converted  under  his  preaching.  Another  cause  of  my  dismu 
was  the  fact  that  his  solemn  and  fervid  manner  generally  awakened  the  bodpj 
exercises  incident  to  that  day.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  persons  to  dj 
out  in  distress,  and  plead  aloud  for  mercy,  or  give  thanks  to  God  for  their  feel- 
ings of  joy,  and  offer  audible  supplications  for  their  fiimilies  and  firiends.  I 
looked  upon  such  exercises  at  the  time  with  no  small  degree  of  terror,  and  wai 
reluctant  to  place  myself  in  circumstances  which  would  peculiarly  expose  me  te 
become  a  subject  of  them. 

Dr.  Hall  was  eminently  a  man  of  missions.  His  heart  was  in  the  work  of 
spreading  the  Gospel,  and  his  life  was  devoted  to  it.  In  addition  to  many  shfltt 
excursions,  he  performed  fourteen  long  and  toilsome  missionary  tours,  under  the 
direction  of  the  General  Assembly,  or  the  Synod  with  which  he  was  connected. 
His  journals  show  that  these  tours  were  of  the  most  laborious,  faithful  andsofr' 
cessful  kind.  He  was  not  the  roan  to  be  satisfied  with  passing  over  the  countrji 
and  making  appointments  at  those  places  only  which  seemed  specially  to  invite 
attention.  He  went  in  search  of  the  destitute,  and  he  found  them.  He  visited 
families  and  neighbourhoods,  catechised  the  youth,  organized  churches,  and  at- 
culated  the  Scriptures.  He  was  often  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly,  and 
the  journeys  which  he  made  on  these  occasions  were  signalized  by  a  great  amount 
of  faithful  missionary  labour,  and  by  the  hopeful  conversion  of  many  individoali 
and  even  families.  In  short,  wherever  he  was,  he  was  always  about  his  Mit- 
ter's  work;  aiul,  as  his  Master  owned  his  labours  in  an  eminent  degree  on  eaith, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  He  has  conferred  upon  him  a  glorious  reward  in  Hcavoi. 

If  these  few  recollections  and  impressions,  in  respect  to  a  great  and  good  maSj 
shall  avail,  in  any  degree,  to  the  object  you  have  in  view,  it  will  be  an  oocasiii 
of  real  gratification  to  me. 

Yours  truly, 

R.  H.  MORRISOV. 
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ARCHIBALD  SCOTT  * 

1777—1799. 

Archibald  Soott  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  who  migrated  in  bis  boy- 
hood,' and  alone,  to  the  Colony  of  Pennsylvania,  about  the  year  1760. 
Being  poor  and  friendless,  he  was  cast  entirely  upon  his  own  resources. 
He  laboured  for  his  livelihood  in  the  field  ;  and  it  is  said  that  whilst,  during 
the  day,  he  followed  the  plough  as  a  labourer  for  the  wealthy  farmers,  he 
j^rseveringly  devoted  a  part  of  every  night,  and  all  his  leisure  hours,  to  the 
acquisition  of  useful  knowledge.  So  great  was  his  love  of  learning  that  he 
was  accustomed  to  take  his  Latin  Grammar — written  in  Latin — with  hiip 
into  the  field,  and  while  his  plough- team  was  resting  or  feeding,  he  would 
open  it,  and  busy  himself  in  endeavouring  to  understand  its  contents  ;  and 
even  when  he  was  following  his  plough,  his  mind  was  still  occupied  with  his 
grammar. 

Dr.  Cooper,  a  worthy  physician  in  Pennsylvania,  having  been  struck  with 
the  remarkable  aptitude  for  learning  evinced  by  this  young  man,  was  instru- 
mental of  his  being  introduced  into  the  family  and  school  of  a  Mr.  Finley, 
who  had  a  high  reputation  as  a  teacher  at  that  day.  Here  he  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  a  thorough  academical  training,  whilst  he  compensated  for  it, 
in  some  measure,  by  working  on  the  farm — an  occupation  of  which  he  was 
very  fond,  and  which  he  pursued,  as  occasion  offered,  even  after  he  entered 
the  ministry.  During  the  period  of  his  connection  with  Mr.  Finley 's  school, 
he  joined  the  Presbyterian  Church  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  he  now,  for  the 
first  time,  made  a  public  profession  of  religion.  He  began,  about  this  time,  to 
have  some  thoughts  of  entering  the  ministry ;  but  several  years  must  elapse 
before  this  cherished  idea  could  be  realized. 

Some  time  after  quitting  Mr.  Finley 's  school,  he  migrated  to  the  Valley 
of  Virginia,  in  company  with  two  of  his  friends,  one  of  whom, — Mr.  Ram- 
sey, afterwards  became  his  father-in-law.  He  was,  for  several  years,  a 
student  of  Theology  under  the  supervision  of  Principal  Graham,  of  Liberty 
Hall  Academy,  and,  during  this  period,  suppo^rted  himself  by  teaching  a 
school.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Hanover  Presbytery,  in  Prince 
Edward  County,  October  31,  1777  ;  and  was  ordained  and  installed  Pastor 
of  the  united  Churches  of  Hebron  and  Bethel,  in  Augusta  County,  in 
December,  1778, — the  Rev.  William  Graham  and  the  Rev.  James  Waddel 
officiating  on  the  occasion. 

Mr.  Scott's  charge  was  a  very  scattered  one,  comprehending  a  district 
some  twenty  miles  square,  and  of  course  his  pastoral  labours  were  very 
ardoons.  Like  most  of  his  brethren  also,  during  the  Revolution,  he  had  a 
▼ery  inadequate  salary, — in  consequence  of  which,  he  was  obliged  to  culti- 
▼ate  a  small  farm  to  make  out  a  support  for  his  family.  But  he  never  suf- 
fered any  thing  to  divert  him  from  his  appropriate  duties  as  a  minister. 
His  great  energy  and  unyielding  perseverance,  his  glowing  patriotism  and 
earnest  piety,  fitted  him  pre-eminently  for  the  period  in  which  he  lived. 
He  entered  warmly  into  the  American  cause,  and  exhorted  his  people  to 
fight  for  freedom ;  but  he  felt  that  the  more  important  work  that  devolved 
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upon  him,  was  to  assist  in  laying  deep  the  foundations  of  our  Bepablio  oa 
religious  truth,  and  doing  what  he  could,  by  instruction  and  example,  to 
prepare  the  rising  generation  to  enjoy  and  preserYe  constitutional  liberty. 

Mr.  Scott  attached  much  importance,  and  devoted  much  time,  to  the 
catechetical  instruction  of  the  young.  Besides  the  **  Shorter  Catechism'* 
which  he  used,  he  introduced  what  was  known  as  '*The  Mother's  Cate- 
chism,'* — a  work  extending  to  thirty-two  pages,  octavo,  (the  Appendix  of 
which  he  wrote  himself,)  which  he  caused  to  be  printed  under  his  own 
supervision.  It  was  his  practice  to  assemble  all  the  children  and  youth  of 
his  charge,  in  different  neighbourhoods,  on  week-days,  to  attend  to  this  duty. 
It  was  in  this  employment  that  he  was  engaged  on  that  memorable  Salurdajr 
of  June,  when  the  alarm  of  the  approach  of  Colonel  Tarleton  and  his  Britiik 
dragoons  spread  consternation  from  Staunton  throughout  the  sarroundkg 
Yalley  of  Virginia.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Scott,  like  his  two  neighbooring 
brethren,  Graham  and  Brown,*  exhorted  the  stripling  youths  of  hia  oongre- 
gation  (their  elder  brethren  were  already  with  Washington)  to  arm  them- 
selves, and  go  with  their  neighbours,  who  were  rising  up  simultaneonslj 
throughout  the  County  of  Augusta,  to  stand  with  their  arms  at  Bock  Fish 
Gap,  on  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  to  dispute  the  pass  with  the  invader  and 
his  legion.  The  next  day,  after  prayers  in  the  three  congregations  for  the 
success  of  the  American  arms,  the  old  men  and  the  striplings  from  the  con- 
gregations of  Graham,  Brown,  aud  Scott,  united  with  others,  and  met  at 
Kock  Fish  Gap,  to  resist  the  inroads  of  the  marauding  horsemen.  William 
Graham  was  the  master  spirit;  but  he  was  heartily  supported  by  Brown  and 
Scott,  his  co-presbyters,  in  the  movement.  It  was  the  recollection  of  this 
scene,  so  recently  enacted  under  the  patriotic  spirit  of  these  three  pastors 
and  their  people,  that  gave  occasion  to  those  memorable  words  of  General 
Washington — "If  I  should  be  beaten  by  the  British  forces,  I  will  retreat 
with  my  broken  army  to  the  Blue  llidgc,  and  call  the  boys  of  West  Augusta 
around  mc,  and  there  I  will  plant  the  flag  of  my  country." 

Mr.  Scott  continued  the  pastor  of  Bethel  and  Hebron  for  more  than 
twenty  years, — the  relation  being  dissolved  by  death.  He  died  at  bis  rea- 
dcnce,  a  few  miles  South-west  of  Staunton,  after  a  short  illness,  on  the  4ib 
of  March,  1799,  leaving  a  widow  and  a  large  family  of  children.  His  widov 
died  soon  after,  and  the  children  were  left  orphans.  But  the  eldest  of  hia 
daughters  (afterwards  Mrs.  McPheeters)  assumed  the  headship  of  the  family, 
and,  by  extraordinary  energy  and  economy,  succeeded  in  educating  her 
younger  brothers  and  sisters,  all  of  whom  became  members  of  the  Church, 

*  John  Brown  was  gradaatcd  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1749;  was  licensed  to  prMoh 
bj  the  Presbytery  of  Newcastle;  and  in  1753  became  Pastor  of  the  Churches  of  Timber  RkUe 
and  New  Providence.  In  the  division  of  the  Church,  which  existed  at  that  day,  be  wag  of  UM 
New  Side.  He  taneht,  for  some  time,  a  celebrated  school,  which  afterwards  came  under  the 
care  of  the  lie  v.  William  Graham,  and  was  the  germ  of  Washington  College.  In  1767)  for 
tMme  reason  that  is  not  definitely  understood,  he  resigned  the  charge  of  the  Timber  Kidge  C<»- 

fregation,  and  confined  his  labours  to  that  of  New  Providence.  In  1796,  being  weighed  down 
y  the  infirmities  of  age,  he  relinquished  New  Providence  also,  and  removed  to  Kantuoky,  to 
spend  his  remaining  days  with  his  children.  He  died  at  Frankfort  in  the  year  1803,  in  his 
seventy-fifth  year.  He  was  married  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  John  Preston, — bom  in  Ireland, 
in  1730,  a  lady  distinguished  for  intellectual  vigour  and  aocomplishments, — who  died  in  180S. 
They  had  seven  children  who  lived  to  maturity.  One  of  the  sons,  John,  was  a  studont  at 
Princeton  College,  when  that  institution  was  broken  up  by  the  British,  became  distinrolslitd 
in  civil  life,  and  was  a  member  of  the  old  Congress  in  1787  and  1788.  Another  ton,  WiUimm 
3f.,  was  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1786,  became  a  physician,  and  died  early,  in  South  Cnin- 
lina.  Another,  Jamef,  was  an  eminent  lawyer;  was  a  member  of  the  United  States  Sonnle 
from  Louisiana,  from  1812  to  1817,  and  from  1819  to  1824;  and  wai  for  feTond  yean  Amerioaa 
Minister  to  Franoe. 
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m  w«ll  «•  tMefU  aad  excellent  members  of  sooietj.  Kr.  SooH  wm  buried 
in  tbe  giUTe  yard  of  the  Hebron  Church,  and  hie  memory  ia  gratefally  and 
revereDtly  cherbhed  by  the  children  of  those  whose  characters  were  moulded 
by  his  ioJincnce.  Many  of  his  descendants  are  members,  and  several  of 
them  are  ministers,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  His  son,  the  Kev.  William 
N.  Seott,  still  survives,  (1856,)  as  the  patriarch  of  the  Winchester  Presby- 
tery ;  and  three  of  his  sons  have  also  entered  the  ministry,  though  one  of 
them, — the  Rev.  William  C.  Scott,  after  a  brief  but  brilliant  course,  has  been 
Gslled  to  bis  reward. 

In  person  Mr.  Scott  was  tall  and  manly — his  features  were  prominent ; 
hU  eyes  large  and  blue  ;  his  nose  aquiline  ;  his  hair  rather  light ;  and  his 
skin  slightly  pitted  by  small-pox.  He  possessed  a  logical  and  discrimina- 
tiag  mind,  and  was  a  strong,  vigorous  thinker — '*  a  workman  that  needeth 
not  to  be  ashamed.*'  He  was  characteristically  meek  and  humble,  and  had 
a  low  estimate  of  his  own  performances ;  but  his  preaching  is  said  to  have 
been  in  a  high  degree  instructive,  and  often  eloquent  and  powerful.  He 
exerted  great  influence  in  the  community  at  large,  while,  by  his  own  people, 
he  was  regarded  with  an  almost  boundless  esteem  and  veneration. 


-♦♦- 


JAMES  FRANCIS  ARMSTRONG  * 

1777—1816. 

James  Francis  Abhstbonq  was  of  Irish  extraction.  He  was  a  son 
of  Francis  Armstrong,  and  was  born  at  West  Nottingham,  Md.,  April  8, 
1750.  His  father  was  a  ruling  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  that 
place.  He  received  the  elements  of  his  education  at  Pequea,  but  was  subse- 
quently transferred  to  the  celebrated  school  founded  by  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Blair,  at  Fagg's  Manor.  The  school,  during  his  connection  with  it,  was 
under  the  care  of  the  Eev.  John  Blair,  a  younger  brother  of  its  foundef, 
who  was  afterwards  chosen  Vice  President  and  Professor  of  Theology  in 
Princeton  College. 

In  the  autumn  of  1771,  Mr.  Armstrong  entered  the  Junior  class  at 
Princeton,  and  had  the  privilege  of  living  in  the  family  of  the  President, 
Dr.  Witherspoon.  He  graduated  in  the  autumn  of  1773  ;  and,  immediately 
after,  commenced  a  course  of  theological  study  under  Dr.  Witherspoon's 
direction.  On  the  6th  of  June,  1776,  he  was  received  under  the  care  of 
the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry.  Having 
passed  his  several  examinations,  and  sustained  the  trials  assigned  him,  he 
was  to  have  been  licensed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  appointed  to  be 
held  at  Shrewsbury ;  but  this  meeting  was  prevented  by  the  invasion  of  the 
State  by  British  troops ;  and,  in  the  uncertainty  of  the  future,  Dr.  Wither- 
spoon certified  the  facts  to  the  Presbytery  of  Newcastle,  within  whoss 
bounds  were  Mr.  Armstrong's  paternal  church  and  home,  and  they  adopted 
him  as  their  own  candidate,  and  licensed  him  to  preach,  in  January,  1777. 

•  Han'i  Fmi.  Serm.  for  Mn.  Armstroog.— Murray's  Hiit.  of  EUsabethtown.— MS.  tnm 
Kev.  I.  y.  Brown. 
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This  was  an  ezoiiing  period  of  the  RoToluUon.  The  baide  <if  Prinoeloi 
took  place  in  that  month,  and  the  seat  of  war  had  adyaaoed  to  Phfladdphia 
and  Delaware.  Even  before  his  licensure,  his  patriotism  prompted  him  to 
join  a  volunteer  company ;  but  now  he  was  desirous  of  serving  Ua  eonatrj 
more  consistently  as  a  Chaplain  to  the  army.  With  this  view,  he  wu 
ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Newcastle,  in  January,  1778,  and,  on  the 
17th  of  July  following,  was  appointed  by  Congress  '*  Chaplidn  of  the  Seooad 
Brigade  of  the  Maryland  Forces."  Before  that  date,  he  had  proceeded  with 
the  army  to  the  Southern  campaign,  and  is  supposed  to  have  remained  in 
the  service  till  the  decisive  victory  at  Yorktown.  In  the  exposorea  of  this 
campaign,  he  contracted  a  rheumatic  disease,  which  oontinaed  to  the  doR 
of  his  life,  and  was  attended,  in  his  latter  years,  with  intense  suffering. 

In  June,  1782,  Mr.  Armstrong  commenced  preaching  to  the  Choroh  ii 
Elizabeth  town,  N.  J.  On  the  22d  of  August  following,  he  was  married  by 
Dr.  Witherspoon,  to  Susannah,  daughter  of  Robert  James  Livingiton. 
Her  mother  was  a  daughter  of  William  Smith,  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  and  sister  of  William  Smith, 
also  Chief  Justice  of  New  York,  and  afterwards  of  Canada,  and  anther  of 
the  History  of  New  York.  Mrs.  Livingston,  after  the  death  of  her  husband, 
removed  with  her  family  from  the  city  of  New  York  to  Princeton,  for  the 
sake  of  more  conveniently  educating  her  sons.  Hence  it  was  at  Princeton 
that  Mr.  Armstrong  was  married  to  her  daughter.  He  continued  to  supply 
the  pulpit  at  Elizabethtown  for  nearly  a  year,  when  he  was  compelled  to 
discontinue  his  labours  on  account  of  an  enfeebled  state  of  health,  occasioned 
by  an  attack  of  the  measles. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Elihu  Spencer  having  died  at  Trenton  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1784,  Mr.  Armstrong  preached  his  Funeral  Sermon,  and  afterwards 
frequently  supplied  the  vacant  pulpit.     On  the  17th  of  October,  1785,  a  call 
was  agreed  upon  by  the  Congregation,  but,  owing  to  some  financial  arrange- 
ments necessary  to  be  made,  it  was  not  formally  accepted  until  April,  1787. 
Meanwhile,  however,  Mr.  Armstrong  had  taken  up  his  residence  in  Trenton, 
and   been   received  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick.     The  charge 
included,  beside  the  church  in  town,  one  a  few  miles  distant  in  the  country, 
known  in  latter  years  as  *' Trenton  First  Church."     He  gave  one  third  of 
his  time  to  the  country  church,  and  the  remainder  to  the  one  in  town,  till 
April,  1787,  when  the  former  found  a  separate  supply,  and  the  next  year 
the  inconvenient  partnership  of  the  two  congregations  was  legally  dissolved. 
He  then  served  the  town  church  alone,  (unless  he  may  have  given  part  of 
his  time  in  the  interval  to  Lawrcncevillc,)  until  September,  1790,  when  dio 
Lawrencevillc    Congregation  called  for  half  his  time  ;  and  from  that  date 
until  1806,  he  was  the  joint  pastor,  preaching  at  Trenton  and  Lawrence- 
ville  on  alternate  Sabbaths.     But  through   much  of  this  period,  he  was  so 
dbabled  for  public  effort  by  his  rheumatic  dizseose,  that  both  pulpits  were 
supplied  by  the  Presbytery. 

In  1806,  a  new  church  was  built  by  the  Trenton  Congregation  ;  and,  dur- 
ing its  erection,  Mr.  Armstrong  preached  on  every  alternate  Sabbath  in  the 
Episcopal  Church,  the  Rector  then  in  office  having  a  second  charge  at  Bris- 
tol, Pa.,  as  Mr.  Armstrong  had  at  Lawrenccville.  This  courtesy  grew  out 
of  the  habit  of  a  large  number  of  the  two  congregations  worshipping  with 
each  other,  in  their  respective  churches,  when  their  own  pastor  was  at  the 
other  place.     In  1815,  Mr.  Armstrong  had  an  assistant  provided  for  him ; 
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ftur  though  he  wm  still  able  to  go  oot,  and  ooeasioiially  to  enter  the  pulpit, 
lia  WM  neyer  free  from  bodily  Buffering.  It  was  in  the  summer  of  that  jear 
that  he  performed  his  last  public  service.  There  was  no  reason  to  suppose, 
at  Uiat  time,  that  he  might  not  be  spared  for  years,  and  be  able  occasion- 
ally to  bear  a  part  in  the  services  of  the  sanctuary.  On  the  Sabbath 
referred  to,  his  text  was  **  Wo  is  me,  if  I  preach  not  the  Oospel;"  and  it 
was  noticed  that  the  only  Psalm  used  in  the  singing  was  the  third  part  of 
the  seventy-first ;  the  first  half  being  sung  at  the  beginning,  and  the  remain- 
der at  the  close,  of  the  devotional  exercises.  Nothing  could  have  been 
BMire  appropriate  to  his  circumstances,  or  more  expressive  of  what  seems  to 
lukTe  been  the  habitual  temper  of  his  mind.  A  few  months  after  this  brought 
Ilia  sufferings  to  a  close — he  died  on  the  19th  of  January,  1816,  in  the  sixty* 
aixth  year  of  his  age,  the  thirty-eighth  of  his  ministry,  and  (counUng  from 
the  date  of  his  call)  the  thirty-first  of  his  pastorship.  The  Sormon  at  his 
Funeral  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Miller,  Professor  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Princeton. 

Mr.  Armstrong  was  the  father  of  six  children,  five  of  whom  survived  him, 
and  three  of  whom  still  (1857,)  survive.  One  of  his  daughters  became  the 
wife  of  Chief  Justice  Ewing.  One  son,  Robert  Livingston,  was  graduated 
at  Princeton  in  1802,  settled  as  a  lawyer  at  Woodbury,  N.  J.,  and  died 
September  22,  1838.  Mrs.  Armstrong  died  on  the  13th  of  February,  1851, 
in  her  ninety-third  year.  Dr.  Hall,  in  a  sermon  preached  on  the  occasion  of 
her  death,  says, — "  This  venerable  lady  was  characterized,  to  the  last  day 
of  her  life,  by  the  dignity,  yet  gentleness,  of  her  manners  ;  her  considerate 
and  efficient  benevolence  ;  the  quiet,  yet  faithful,  discharge  of  her  social 
and  Christian  duties." 

FROM  THE  REV.  ISAAC  V.  BROWN 

TaxNTOM,  24th  February,  1866. 

My  dear  Sir:  You  ask  for  my  recollections  of  my  former  neighbour  and  firiend, 
the  Rev.  James  F.  Armstrong,  of  Trenton.  I  knew  him  intimately,  and  we  were 
In  the  habit  of  frequently  exchanging  visits.  He  was  an  exceedingly  interesting 
OOmpanion,  full  of  intelligence  and  anecdote,  frequently  referring  to  past  events 
and  thrilling  scenes,  in  many  of  which  he  had  been  personally  interested.  My 
recollections  of  him  are  very  grateful,  and  I  am  happy  to  do  any  thing  that  may 
help  to  honour  and  perpetuate  his  memory. 

lie  was  by  nature, — the  evidences  of  it  being  very  decisive,  even  in  infirmity 
and  old  age, — a  person  of  much  ardour,  activity,  and  decision.  The  interests 
oC  letters  and  of  religion  were,  more  than  any  thing  else,  impressive  and  absorb- 
ing with  him.  He  was  a  highly  acceptable  preacher,  and,  had  his  health 
remained  firm,  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  been  eloquent  and  attrac- 
tive in  the  pulpit,  far  beyond  most  of  his  contemporaries.  No  man  was  more 
constant  and  untiring  in  his  attendance  on  the  judicatories  of  the  Church,  from 
the  General  Assembly  down  to  his  own  Session;  and  he  was  always  a  vigilant, 
active  and  efficient  member.  He  was  equally  exemplary  in  his  attendance  on 
other  public  bodies,  especially  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Princeton  College, — 
in  the  welfare  of  which  institution  he  always  took  the  wannest  interest. 

Mr.  Armstrong,  in  his  personal  appearance,  was  noble  and  striking,  even  in 
rains.  He  had  a  princely,  generous  spirit,  which  always  answered  quickly  to 
the  claims  of  human  wretchedness.  Hospitality  reigned  in  his  heart  and  in  his 
house.  His  noble  partner  in  the  cares  of  life  manifested  a  cordial  interest  in 
the  cause  to  which  he  was  devoted,  corresponding  with  his  own.    The  some 
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spirit  has  descended  to  his  excellent  suryiTing  dmnghten,  and  b  TinUe  •rcn  ii 
the  generation  following  them,  through  the  line  of  a  deceased  sister ,  wlio  has  left 
four  children  distinguished  for  usefulness  in  the  different  walks  of  life. 

Mr.  Armstrong  had,  in  various  ways,  a  decisive  influence  in  advanetiig  ths 
prosperity  of  this  place  of  his  residence;  and  many  of  our  citixens  who  stSl 
survive,  retain  grateful  and  vivid  recollections  of  him.  By  his  marria^ 
he  became  connected  with  one  of  the  most  distinguished  families  in  the  State  of 
New  York;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  he  was  the  intimate  friend  and  associate  of 
a  noble  company  of  patriots,  scholars,  and  Christians,  in  this  State;  such  u 
Qeneral  John  Beatty  of  the  Revolution,  Colonel  John  Bayard,  Dr.  Boudiooty 
Judge  Patterson,  Dr.  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  Dr.  McWhorter,  Dr.  Woodholly 
and  others,  in  whose  society  he  moved  as  an  ornamental  and  animating  element 
It  was  interesting  to  observe  how  the  celebrations  of  the  Cincinnati  and  other 
kindred  Societies, — while  they  furnished  an  opportunity  of  reviving  his  oldasscK 
dations,  and  renewing  his  intercourse  with  many  of  his  old  friends,  served  alss 
to  quicken  his  patriotic  zeal,  and  work  up  his  spirit  to  the  tone  of  other  days. 
When,  by  reason  of  his  infirmity,  he  was  not  able  to  sustain  himself  in  a  loqg 
march  through  the  streets,  I  have  given  him  my  arm  to  prevent  his  falling  by 
the  way.  And  having  a  little  of  the  old  76  spirit  myself,  it  afforded  me  great 
pleasure  to  mingle  with  such  groups,  to  hear  their  exciting  speeches  and  musie, 
and  to  partake  of  their  hospitality. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  most  respectfully  yours, 

ISAAC  V.  BROWN. 


-♦#- 


SAMUEL  DOAK,  D.  D.* 

1777—1830. 

Samuel  Doak  was  a  son  of   Samuel  and  Jane    (Mitchcl )  Doak,  wbo 
emigrated,  when  they  were  very  young,  from  the  North  of  Ireland,  and 
settled  in  Chester  County,  Pa.;  but,  soon  after  their  marriage,  removed  to 
Virginia,  and  took  up  their  residence  in  Augusta  County,  within  the  boondi 
of  the  New  Providence  Congregation.     They  were  both  members  of  tbs 
Presbyterian  Church  at  the  time  of  their  marriage,  and  belonged  to  that 
division  of  it  that  was  known  as  the  Old  Side.     It  was  in  August,  1749, 
after  their  settlement  in  Virginia,  that  their  son  Samuel  was  bom.     He 
remained  at  liome,  labouring  upon  his  father's  farm,  till  he  was  sixteen 
years  old.     He  then  made  a  profession  of  religion,  and  shortly  after  cooh 
menced  a  course  of  classical  study  in  a  grammar  school,  in  the  neighboa^ 
hood  of  his  father's  house,  kept  by  a  Mr.  Alexander.     This  school,  after  a 
while,  passed  into  other  hands,  and  was  removed  to  another  place;  and, 
subsequently,  it  underwent  other  changes  still,  until  it  finally  grow  into  th? 
institution  which  is  now  known  as  Washington  College,  in  Lexington,  Va. 
Such  was  his  desire  for  an  education  that  he  proposed  to  relinquish  his  share 
of  the  patrimonial   inheritance  to  his  brothers,  in  order  to  obtain  it^     Hit 
father,  for  a  time,  dissuaded  him  from  the  attempt;  but,  observing  that  it 
threw  him   into  a  discontented  and  melancholy  mood,  he   determined  to 
gratify  his  wishes.     His  funds  were  low,  and  he  clubbed  with  another  simi- 
larly situated,  erected  a  hut  near  the  school  house,  lodged  and  boarded 

*  MS8.  ftom  Dr.  J.  G.  M.  Bamiey  and  Rev.  S.  W.  Doak,  D.  D. 
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himsalf,  and  became  at  length  assistant  teaoher,  and  thus  acquired  the  means 
of  defraying  the  expenses  of  hb  college  coarse. 

In  October,  1773,  young  Doak  entered  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  two 
yoMTS  in  advance,  and  in  1775  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts.  He  was  subsequently,  for  a  short  time,  an  assistant  teacher  in  the 
•ehool  of  the  Rev.  Kobert  Smith  of  Pequea,  Pa.,  and  commenced  the  study 
of  Theology  under  his  direction.  On  his  return  to  Virginia,  he  was  married 
lo  Esther  H.  Montgomery,  sister  of  the  Eev.  John  Montgomery,*  whoso 
fiunily  belonged  to  New  Providence.  Shortly  after  this,  he  accepted  the 
office  of  Tutor  in  the  then  new  College  of  Hampden  Sidney,  which  had 
been  established  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith.  Here  he  remained 
abont  two  years,  pursuing  the  study  of  Theology  under  the  Rev.  John 
Blair  Smith,  President  of  the  College ;  and  afterwards  continued  his  studies 
tog  some  time,  under  the  Rev.  William  Graham,  at  Timber  Ridge.  He  was 
lioensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  by  the  Presbytery  of  Hanover,  on  the  31st  of 
Oetober,  1777 ;  and  having  preached  for  some  time  in  Washington  County, 
Ya.,  he  removed  to  the  Holston  settlement,  in  what  was  then  a  part  of  North 
Carolina,  but  now  a  part  of  East  Tennessee.  Here  he  found  the  means 
of  subsistence,  especially  meal,  extremely  scarce ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  go 
thirty  miles  back  in  the  direction  of  Abingdon,  for  supplies.  On  one  occa- 
sion during  his  absence,  the  Cherokces,  then  in  a  state  of  hostility  towards 
the  whites,  came  near  bis  cabin ;  and  Mrs.  Doak,  apprized  by  the  barking 
of  the  dogs,  of  their  approach,  retired  stealthily  to  the  woods  with  her 
infant  asleep  in  her  arms.  From  her  hiding  place  she  saw  several  of  them 
enter  the  door,  carry  out  a  portion  of  the  furniture,  and  then  set  fire  to  the 
bailding,  and  retreat  with  their  plunder.  She  considered  it  a  remarkable 
providence  that  her  child  did  not  awake;  for  if  it  had,  the  novelty  of  the 
passing  scene  would  have  produced  fright  and  crying,  and  would  thus  have 
betrayed  their  place  of  concealment,  and  both  the  mother  and  child  would 
have  become  victims  to  Indian  barbarity.  After  the  departure  of  the 
Indians,  she  went,  by  a  blind  path,  ten  miles  to  the  nearest  station,  where 
sbe  met,  the  next  day,  with  her  husband.  Preaching  one  Sabbath  on  the 
frontier,  a  panic  was  produced  by  a  messenger  riding  hastily  up,  and 
eacolaiming  **  Indians,  Indians, — Rogdale's  family  are  murdered."  Mr. 
Doak  stopped  abruptly  in  his  discourse,  referred  to  the  case  of  the  Israelites 
in  similar  danger,  offered  a  short  prayer  that  the  God  of  Israel  would  go 
with  them  against  these  Canaanitish  heathen, — called  for  the  men  to  follow 
him,  and  taking  his  rifle,  led  his  male  hearers  to  the  pursuit.  At  another 
time,  after  he  had  commenced  teaching  at  Salem,  and  while  his  class  was 
reciting,  a  similar  alarm  was  given;  and  he  immediately  dismissed  his 
school j  and  repaired  with  his  students  to  the  camp  of  General  Sevier. 

Mr.  Doak  was  a  member  of  the  Convention  of  1784,  that  formed  the 
constitution  of  the  ancient  Commonwealth  of  Franklin;  and  tradition 
ascribes  to  him  the  paternity  of  a  clause  in  the  rejected  constitution,  making 

*  Joair  MoKTGOMKRT  wu  mdnated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1775;  wm  licensed  to 
prtaeh  by  the  Presbytery  of  Uanover,  October  28, 1778;  wa«  ordained  April  27, 1780;  accepted 
a  9tiil  in  October  1781  from  Winchester,  Cedar  Creek,  and  Opecqnon,  and  after  spending  a  few 
jmn  here,  resirned  his  charge  in  178tt,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  **  the  Pastures,"  Augosta, 
where  he  had  inaerited  property.  Here  he  remained  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  Previous  to 
Ui  ordination,  he  was  associated  with  Hr.  Graham  in  the  instruction  of  Liberty  Ilall.  He  wia 
an  amiable  man,  a  popular  preacher,  and  a  good  scholar.  Daring  the  latter  pari  of  hii  life^ 
Ids  minlfiiy  was  intempted  oy  bodily  infirmities. 
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proyision  for  a  Uniyenitj, — requiring  the  Legislatiire  to  erect  it  before  the 
year  1787,  and  to  endow  it  liberally. 

After  residing  at  the  Holston  settlement  a  year  or  two,  be  remored 
in  the  hope  of  finding  a  more  promising  field  of  usefulness,  to  the  settle* 
ment  on  Little  Limestone,  in  Washington  County,  and  there  purchased  t 
farm,  on  which  he  built  a  log  house  for  purposes  of  education,  and  a  small 
church  edifice,  and  founded  a  congregation  known  as  the  "  Salem  Congregi- 
tion."  The  literary  institution  which  he  here  established,  was  the  first  ihtt 
was  ever  established  in  the  great  Valley  of  the  Mississippi :  in  1785  it  was 
incorporated  by  the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina,  under  the  name  of 
**  Martin  Academy;*'  and  in  1795,  it  became  **  Washington  CoU^e." 
From  its  incorporation  as  an  Academy  till  the  year  1818,  Mr.  Doak  con- 
tinued to  preside  over  it ;  and  the  elders  of  his  congregation  formed  a  part 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  While  he  was  attending  a  meeting  of  the  Oene- 
ral  Assembly  at  Philadelphia,  he  received  a  donation  of  classical  books  ftr 
his  infant  institution,  which  he  carried  in  a  sack  upon  a  pack  horse,  ike 
hundred  miles ;  and  thb  constituted  the  nucleus  of  the  library  of  the  pre* 
sent  Washington  College. 

Having  organized  a  number  of  churches  in  the  county  in  which  he  UTed, 
also  at  Bethel  and  Timber  Kidge,  in  Green  County,  he  resigned  the  Presh 
dency  of  the  College  in  the  year  1818,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  oSeeVj 
his  son,  the  Rev.  John  M.  Doak,  M.  D.  He  now  removed  to  Bethel,  where 
he  opened  a  private  school,  which  he  called  Tusculum  Academy,  and  wlud, 
under  his  son,  the  Bev.  Samuel  W.  Doak,  D.  D.,  has  since  grown  into  a 
flourishing  College.  He  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  from  both  Washington  and  Greenville  Colleges,  in  1818.  At 
Bethel  he  passed  the  residue  of  his  life,  in  honour  and  usefulness,  and  died 
in  his  eighty-second  year,  on  the  12th  of  December,  1830.  The  moet  na- 
pectful  notice  of  his  death  was  taken  by  his  former  pupils  in  Washington 
College,  in  a  series  of  Resolutions,  testifying  their  gratitude  for  his  services, 
and  their  veneration  for  his  memory. 

Dr.  Doak^s  ministry  was  attended  with  no  small  success.  Several 
powerful  revivals  of  religion  occurred  in  connection  with  it,  from  ^e  fmiU 
of  which  proceeded  a  number  of  zealous  and  efficient  preachers  of  the 
Gospel. 

Dr.  Doak*s  first  wife  died  on  the  3d  of  July,  1807.  He  was  afterwards 
married  to  Margaretta  H.  McEwen.  who  died  September  22, 1831.  He  hid 
five  children, — ^all  by  the  first  marriage.  The  eldest  son,  John  White' 
field  J  was  bom,  October  18,  1788 ;  was  educated  by  his  father ;  wis 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  Abingdon  Presbytery,  when  he  was  in  bis  nine- 
teenth year,  and  shortly  after  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  New 
Dublin  and  Wythville  Churches,  in  Virginia.  He  was  subsequently  Pastor 
of  Mount  Bethel  and  Providence  Churches,  in  Tennessee.  In  the  year 
1809,  he  was  installed  Pastor  of  the  Church  in  Frankfort,  Pa.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  failure  of  his  health,  which  rendered  it  doubtful  whether  he 
would  be  able  to  continue  in  the  ministry,  he  studied  medicine,  returned  to 
Tennessee,  and  became  a  very  successful  medical  practitioner,  and  at  the 
same  time  officiated  as  a  stated  supply  of  Salem  and  Leesburg  Churches. 
He  died  on  the  6th  of  October,  1820.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  talents 
and  usefulness.  Dr.  Doak's  other  son,  the  Kev.  Samuel  W.  Doak^  D.  D., 
is  now  (1857)  the  President  of  Tusculum  College,  Tenn. 


FROM  J.  a.  M.  RAXSIT,  M .  D. 

AuisoK  or  TBI  "ammjjs  Off  numfliii.'' 

MaoxuHBUBOy  near  KBOzYillei  T«iil,  XoTaaber  21, 1849. 
dMr  Sir:  It  ooeto  me  no  effort  to  comply  with  yovr  request  Ibr  my  remiiH 
m  of  the  Tonerahle  Dr.  Samuel  Doak,  my  early  firiend  and  teacher.    His 

•  aesociated  with  some  of  my  moat  eheriehed  and  gratefol  xecollectiona»  as 
I  with  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  religion  in  East  Tenneasee,  from  its 
ittlement  to  the  period  of  his  death. 

Doak,  if  my  memory  serres  me,  was  somewhat  above  the  middle  stataFS, 
large  muscular  frame,  well  formed,  and  in  later  lift  a  little  inclined  to 
BDcy, — fhll  chest,  wide  shoulders,  and  short  neck,  indicating  a  strong  tc»- 
to  apoplexy,-— of  which  indeed  he  died.  His  appearance  was  grave  aad 
lading;  his  Toioe  stentorian  to  the  extreme,  and  any  thing  but  melodioiia; 
>  deep  blue,  not  entirely  lustreless,  but  yet  indicating  little  of  passion  or 

•  The  whole  countenanoe  expressed  strong  intelleet»  manly  good  Mfiie» 
%nity,  and  indomitable  firmness. 

habits  were  those  of  the  student,  teacher,  and  divine.  The  amount  of  his 
I  in  the  latter  part  of  his  liie  was  small;  that  of  his  thinking  immensely 
Though  naturally  very  social  and  friendly,  he  spent  little  of  his  time  in 
satlon,  and  none  of  it  in  oonyiriality.  The  very  fragments  of  time  he 
ly  appropriated  to  preparation  for  the  pulpit,  and  to  his  Presidential 
.  The  entertainment  of  his  guests  (except  such  as  were  clerical  and  pro- 
■1)  derolred  upon  other  members  of  his  family.  When  out  of  College,  his 
time  was  spent  in  his  study.  There,  reclining  at  his  ease  in  an  an»- 
Ms  head  bending  backwards,  his  eyes  generally  clo8ed,-r-almoBt  entiialy 
elad  from  the  world  without,  he  cultivated  the  powers  within,  and  pva- 
that  rich  intellectual  and  moral  aliment,  which  it  was  at  once  his  dn^ 
s  pleasure  to  impart  to  his  class  and  his  congregation.  In  the  redtation 
bis  posture  was  nearly  the  same.  Two  or  more  classes,  in  the  lai^^aafaa 
liy,  would  sometimes  be  reciting  to  him  at  once;  and  his  practised  ear 
I  ihiled  to  detect  an  error.  His  fidelity  as  a  teacher  is  beyond  all  praise, 
ndents  of  Washington  College,  under  his  Presidency,  were  not,  as  is  oom* 
1  most  similar  institutions,  subdivided  into  Freshman,  Sophomore,  Janior, 
nior  classes;  but  each  pupil  studied,  and  learned,  and  disciplined  his  mind» 
iself.  One  brilliant  genius,  one  diligent  student,  could  not,  under  this  sya- 
et  as  a  ferry-man  for  the  whole  class,  and  carry  over  the  inoompetent 
indolent.  Each  one  was  permitted,  without  artificial  restraint,  to  make  aa 
progress  in  his  studies  as  his  industry  or  his  abilities  enabled  him  to  do. 
sqoisition  of  knowledge, — ^mere  literary  attainment,  was  not  the  sole  or 
ribnary  object  of  Dr.  Doak's  instruction — ^it  was  mental  discipline— it  was 
I  the  intellect,— to  teach  the  young  man  how  to  think, — to  think  accurately 
rofbundly, — ^to  think  for  himself,  and  to  beget  a  spirit  of  manly  reliaocd 
his  own  powers  of  independent  investigation  and  vigorous  thought. 
ins  addictus  jurare  in  verba,"  he  inculcated  as  a  favourite  maxim;  and  his 
rabuke  was  never  withheld  from  the  exhibition  of  a  blind  subsmienGy  to 
r  sentiment  or  antiquated  usage. 

oe  instance  of  his  indefatigable  application  to  scientific  and  litentty  pur* 
:  may  mention  that,  though  a  tall  son  of  Princeton,  in  some  of  its  palmiest 
m  had  learned  little  of  Chemistry,  and  nothing  of  the  Hebrew  language, 
t  andent  seat  of  learning.  But,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  he  commenced 
Ddcal  studies,  and,  though  entirely  self  taught,  he  was  soon  well  qualified 
ii  the  science  to  others.  About  the  same  time,  he  commenced  the  study  of 
r,  and  very  soon  was  able  to  teach  it;  and  the  class  which  ha  gradnatad 
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In  1815,  were  examined  upon  that  language  publicly  before  an  admiring  audienee, 
— the  first  case  of  the  kind  that  ever  occurred  in  Tennessee.  He  read  the 
ancient  works  on  Theology  in  the  languages  in  which  they  were  cnnginally  written: 
Galrin's  Institutes  in  Latin  he  always  placed  in  the  hands  of  his  theologictl 
students;  and  the  Presbytery  usually  confided  to  him  the  Latin  exigeses  of  pro- 
bationers for  the  ministry.  He  had  a  passion, — not  a  taste,  but  a  pa8sion,--4Mr 
philology.  He  taught  the  languages  to  the  last;  and  when  the  apoplectie 
tendency  was  upon  him,  his  discourse  to  those  around  his  dying  bed,  though 
incoherent,  was  in  good  Latin. 

CktmmencBment  was  the  only  gala-day  in  the  year  with  Dr.  Doak.  On  that 
occasion,  he  wore  his  antique  wig,  his  shorts,  and  his  old  fashioned  shoes :  the 
muscles  of  his  stern  brow  were  relaxed,  and  he  gave  himself  up  to  an  unusual 
urbanity  and  kindliness  of  manner.  He  was  still  grave, — still  dignified  and  ven- 
erable; but  there  was  an  air  of  self-complacency,— of  benignity  blended  with 
conscious  self-consequence,  which  he  exhibited  on  no  other  occasion.  His  pos- 
ture was  erect;  his  movements  less  ungraceful;  his  manner  calm  and  most 
respectful.  His  Board  of  Trustees,  who  were  indeed  his  Faculty,  were  seated 
upon  plain  benches  near  and  around  his  chair.  The  candidates  for  the  Academic 
honours  approached  him  deferentially,  slowly,  modestly,  and  with  filial  regard 
and  consideration  bowed  to  him.  Returning  the  salutation,  the  old  President 
arose,  and  holding  the  diploma  in  one  hand,  said  in  a  solemn  and  impressive 
tone  of  voice,  and  with  a  paternal  pride  and  solicitude  in  his  eye,—''  Prsesei  et 
Guratores  Washingtoniensis  GoUegii,"  &c.  The  scene  was  deeply  interesting  and 
impressive,  and  was  never  forgotten  by  a  graduate. 

The  amor  habendi  that  so  much  characterizes  our  countrymen  and  our  agei 
and  the  belittling  influences  of  which  are  unhappily  sometimes  seen  in  eoden- 
astics,  and  other  learned  men,  degrading  the  noble  powers  of  the  intellect  dowi 
to  the  grovelling  pursuits  of  mammon,  was  not  even  an  emotion, — far  less  a 
passion,  with  Dr.  Doak.  He  rose  above  it,  and  even  in  old  age,  when  avariea 
sometimes  gets  in  the  ascendant,  he  considered  the  acquisition  of  wealth  foriti 
own  sake  as  ignoble  and  disparaging.  His  tuition  fee  was  five  dollars  a  sessioa 
of  five  months;  and  in  this  was  included  the  use  of  the  college  library,  and 
other  facilities  of  instruction.  His  habits  were  frugal;  his  hospitality,  though 
not  elegant,  was  better — it  was  unpretending  and  cordial.  The  primitive  sim- 
plicity of  early  times  in  the  West,  and  of  frontier  life,  was  exhibited  upon  hit 
farm,  in  his  house,  in  his  dress,  and  in  his  intercourse  with  the  world.  When  s 
young  man,  the  condition  of  things  around  him  created  a  necessity  of  partici- 
pating actively  in  the  settlement  and  defence  of  the  country,  and  in  its  civil  and 
political  affairs.  He  always  voted ;  and  the  consideration  in  which  he  was  held  by 
the  people,  generally  allowed  him  to  open  the  polls, — in  other  words,  to  vote  first 

As  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  I  hardly  need  say  that  his  praise  was  in  all  oar 
churches.  He  may  well  be  considered  the  first  apostle  of  Presbyterianism  in 
Tennessee.  No  one  has  been  more  successful  in  training  up  young  men  for  the 
ministry.  The  pupils  of  his  charity  are  lifting  up  their  voices  in  the  abodes  of 
refinement  and  civilization,  and  in  the  recesses  of  the  wilderness.  His  style  of 
preaching  was  original,  bold,  pungent,  and  sometimes  pathetic.  His  ddivery 
was  natural  and  impressive,  and  well  fitted  to  give  effect  to  the  truths  which  be 
uttered.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  he  was  a  subject  of  that  far-famed  phjt- 
iological  phenomenon, — the  "Exercise,"  or  **  Jerks,"  thtLt  prevailed  so  exten- 
sively in  the  Western  country,  about  the  beginning  of  this  century.  He  hid 
cautioned  his  people  against  it,  privately  and  from  the  pulpit.  He  took  it  while 
preaching.  He  alluded  to  it  afterwards,  when  lecturing  to  his  classes;  said  he 
could  not  explain  it  satisfactorily,  and  called  it  **  the  strange  work  of  God.** 

Gn  the  whole,  I  think  it  may  safely  be  afilrmed  that  Dr.  Doak  was  among  tha 
most  useftil  men  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived.    His  influence  in  the  propaga 
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tion  of  ChristUnitjy  and  especiaUy  in  the  extension  of  the  PreBbjterian  Ohnrdi, 
^  the  West,  it  is  not  easy  to  estimate;  while  his  students,  in  the  early  days  of 
Tennessee,  filled  all  the  learned  professions,  and  were  almost  the  only  teachen, 
br  several  years,  in  the  infant  settlements  of  the  West  and  South-west. 

The  portrait  of  Dr.  Doak  is  preserved  in  the  library  of  Washington  College. 
I!h»  contour  of  his  face  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  John  Knox;  Mid 
ho  strong  points  of  character  in  the  two  men  were  strikingly  similar. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

J.  6.  M.  BAMSET. 


-•#- 


JOHN  BLAIR  SMITH,  D.  D  * 

1778—1799. 

John  Blaib  Smith  was  the  fourth  son  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Smith, 
D.  D.,  and  was  bom  at  Pequea,  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  June  12,  1756. 
Be  received  his  name  from  a  maternal  uncle, — his  mother  being  a  sister  of 
the  Rev.  Messrs.  Samuel  and  John  Blair.  In  very  early  life,  he  evinced  a 
Ipreat  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  an  uncommon  facility  at  acquiring  it.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen,  he  became,  under  the  most  watchful  and  faithful  parental 
bcuning,  hopefully  a  subject  of  renewing  grace  ;  and  at  sixteen  was  admit- 
ted to  the  Junior  class  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  During  his  whole 
BoUege  course,  though  he  was  naturally  of  a  cheerful  and  social  turn,  his 
conduct  as  a  Christian  was  always  worthy  of  his  profession,  and  his  improve- 
inent  in  the  various  branches  of  study  worthy  of  his  acknowledged  talents, 
md  answerable  to  the  high  hopes  which  his  earlier  developments  had 
urakened.  He  was  graduated  under  Dr.  Witherspoon  in  1773,  and  was 
rae  of  a  class  of  twenty-nine,  fourteen  of  whom  became  ministers  of  the 
(}08pcl,  and  three  Governors  of  States. 

An  elder  brother,  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  having  become  the  head  of 
khe  rising  institution  iu  Prince  Edward  County,  Ya.,  under  the  care  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Hanover,  and  also  in  1775  been  installed  pastor  of  the 
CHiarches  of  Cumberland  and  Briery  in  Prince  Edward, — the  subject  of 
this  notice  went,  at  his  suggestion,  in  the  early  part  of  1776,  to  join  his 
brother  as  an  assistant  teacher,  and  at  the  same  time  to  prosecute  his  the- 
>logical  studies  under  his  direction.  Having  previously  joined  the  Newcas- 
tle Presbytery,  he  transferred  hb  relation  from  that  to  the  Presbytery  of 
Sanover  on  the  18th  of  June,  1777 ;  and  having  gone  through  his  several 
trials,  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  latter  Body,  at  Tinkling  Spring,  on  the 
29ih  of  April,  1778.  He  was  ordained  by  the  same  Presbytery  at  Prince 
Eidward  Court  House,  on  the  26th  of  October,  1779.  At  the  same  meet- 
ing of  Presbytery,  (October  28,)  hb  brother,  having  received  an  invita- 
tion to  the  chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  asked 
loaTe  to  resign  the  Presidency  of  Hampden  Sidney  College,  and  also  his 
>astoral  charge ;  both  which  requests  were  granted.     John  Blair  Smith  was 

•AMemb.  Miw.  Mag.,  1805.— Foote*s  Sketches  of  Ya.,  lit  Seriei.— Life  of  Rev.  Dr.  Aih- 
Ml  ercen.— M5S.  from  Aiebibald  Alexander^  D.  D.,  and  William  Hill^  D.  D. 
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immediately  appointed  to  succeed  him  m  Prendent  of  the  OoUege ;  and  ii 
the  spring  of  Uic  next  year,  (1780,)  he  became  his  successor  also  in  thi 
pastoral  offioe.  1* 

About  this  time  Mr.  Smith  was  united  in  marriage  with  Eliaabeth,  dangk 
ter  of  Colonel  John  Nash,  of  Templeton,  Prince  Edward  County, — a  Iidf 
distinguished  alike  for  her  accomplishments  and  her  piety.  They  had  n 
children, — five  sons  and  one  daughter.  One  of  the  sons,  (Robert,)  enterri 
the  ministry,  and  for  some  time  served  the  Church  in  Snow  Hill,  Md., 
where  he  died  in  1824. 

Though  Mr.  Smith,  from  the  time  he  appeared  in  the  pulpit,  attracted  mwk 
attention  as  a  preacher,  yet  he  was  by  no  means  at  first  so  popular  as  Ui 
brother  who  had  preceded  him :  before  he  left  the  State,  however,  he  is  sail 
to  have  been  at  once  more  attractive  and  powerful  than  any  other  clergf* 
man  in  Virginia  from  the  time  of  Samuel  Davies.  But  the  earlier  years  of 
his  mioistry  were  much  less  distinguished  for  zeal  and  activity  than  thoM 
that  followed.  The  times  were  most  adverse  to  the  progress  of  religioi, 
and  the  success  of  ministerial  labour.  The  State,  and  that  very  part  of  it, 
had  been  invaded  by  the  British ;  and  the  minds  of  the  people  were  oeei* 
pied  chiefly  about  their  own  safety,  and  their  country's  independence.  Mfi 
Smith  was  an  earnest  patriot,  and  withal  was  a  man  of  great  activity  ail 
courage.  The  College  suffered  much  in  consequence  of  the  war.  Ik 
resources  were  exhausted  ;  and  the  youth  who  should  have  been  pursdlg 
their  classical  studies  were  hurried  off  to  the  army. 

After  the  Peace,  it  was  some  time  before  religion  and  literature  began  ll 
revive.     The  Methodists,  about  this  time,  began  to  pass  through  Yirgioa^ 
and  by  their  great  zeal  attracted  no  inconsiderable  attention.      In  soM 
places  the  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  were  induced  in  consider 
able  numbers  to  join  their  Society.     About  the  year  1786  or  1787,  tlwj 
came  within  the  bounds  of  Mr.  Smith's  congregations,  and  were  probaUj 
the  means  (so  says  Dr.  Alexander)  of  giving  a  fresh  impulse  to  both  Ul 
religious  feelings  and  his  public  ministrations.     Instead  of  condemning  wkft 
in  them  he  disapproved,  he  endeavoured  to  imitate  what  he  oonsidenl 
praiseworthy  ;  and  from  this  time  he  exhibited  a  degree  of  ardour,  whiA 
had  never  been  witnessed  in  him  before.     He  preached  with  a  power  tad 
frequency  which,  by  the  Divine  blessing,  soon  began  to  produce  visibk 
effects.     An  extensive  revival  of  religion  ensued,  which  spread  through  thi 
College,  and  the  whole  adjacent  country.     Mr.  Smith  entered  into  the  work 
with  such  glowing  zeal,  and  his  preaching  was  so  eloquent  and  powerfidi 
that  he  was  continually  urged  to  extend  his  labours,  and  to  places  matt 
and  more  remote  from  his  residence.     By  this  means,  he  was  so  often  callal 
away  from  the  College,  that  some  of  his  friends  thought  that  he  was  IsM 
attentive  to  his  duties  there  than  could  be  desired ;  and  this  was  felt  thi 
more,  as  the  institution,  being  without  funds,  depended  for  its  support  Oi 
the  fees  of  the  students.     He  himself  also  was  of  the  opinion  that  his  fint 
duty  was  to  preach  the  Gospel ;  and  as  there  seemed  to  be  on  every  side  i 
great  demand  for  preaching,  he  determined  to  resign  his  office  as  PresidcBl 
of  the  College,  and  give  himself  wholly  to  the  appropriate  work  of  a  nuB- 
ister.     This  resolution  he  carried  into  effect  in  the  year  1789 ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  bought  a  small  farm  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  College,  wai 
went  to  live  upon  it. 
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:  Bat  Mr.  Smith's  own  congregations  began  at  length  to  feel  that  his 
NMneroos  engagements  abroad  were  hardly  oompatible  with  a  proper  atten* 
ion  to  his  pastoral  duties  at  home.  Meanwhile,  owing  to  a  great  lack  of 
binestio  economy,  he  had  become  not  a  little  embarrassed  in  his  financial 
toneems  ;  and  the  salary  which  he  received  from  his  congregations  was  not 
officient  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  his  family.  These  circumstanoes 
irepared  the  way  for  his  removal  to  another  field  of  labour. 

In  April,  1791,  he  was  appointed  by  his  Presbytery  one  of  the  Oommis- 
doners. to  attend  the  General  Assembly  at  Philadelphia.  During  the  meet- 
ly of  the  Assembly,  he  was  invited  to  preach  in  the  Third,  or  Pine  Street, 
Presbyterian  Church,  which  was  then  vacant,  and  looking  out  for  a  pastor. 
I0  acceptable  was  his  preaching  that  the  congregation  were  called  together, 
ind  made  out  a  unanimous  call  for  him,  before  he  left  the  city,  which  he 
londitionally  agreed  to  accept.  When  the  circumstance  became  known  to 
lis  own  people,  who  regarded  him  with  an  a£fection  amounting  almost  to 
dolatry, — they  were  greatly  distressed,  and  threw  every  obstacle  they  could 
n  the  way  of  his  removal ;  but  they  found  it  impossible  to  divert  him  from 
lis  purpose.  He  accordingly  resigned  his  pastoral  charge,  removed  to 
Philadelphia  in  the  autumn  following,  and  was  installed  over  hb  new  charge 
m  December. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Smith's  settlement  in  Philadelphia,  he  became  a  mem* 
WT  of  an  Association  consisting  of  several  of  the  most  prominent  clergymen 
if  the  city,  designed  to  prevent  the  spread  of  infidel  principles  through  the 
Bedlam  of  certain  newspapers.  One  article  of  his  at  least,  over  the  signa- 
•are  of  A.  6.,  was  published  in  a  newspaper,  which  was  followed  by  a  pam- 
lUet  from  Dr.  Ashbel  Green,  full  of  scathing  satire,  that  terminated  the 
Kmtroversy,  and,  for  the  time  being,  arrested  the  evil. 

In  1795,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
3ellege  of  New  Jersey.  In  the  same  year,  Union  College,  at  Schenectady, 
ff»  Y.,  was  founded ;  and  Dr.  Smith  was  chosen  its  President.  He  accepted 
lie  appointment,  and  for  three  years  presided  over  the  infant  institution 
riih  great  credit  and  success.  He  then  returned  to  his  former  charge  in 
Philadelphia,  and  was  formally  reinstated  among  them  in  May,  1799. 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Smith  to  Major  Morton,  of 
Prince  Edward  County,  Ya.,  which  is  in  my  possession,  discloses  the  reason 
yf  this  last  change : — 

''I  suppose  that  my  return  to  my  former  charge  in  Philadelphia  will 
izeite  some  surprise  amongst  my  friends.  However,  it  can  be  explained 
qpon  a  very  natural  principle,  without  ascribing  it  to  fickleness  of  mind. 
It  is  simply  because  I  prefer  being  Pastor  of  a  Congregation  before  being 
President  of  a  College,  and  think  myself  better  qualified  for  the  former  than 
ibe  latter;  and  because  I  have  regained  that  health  and  strength,  the  want 
if  which  only  prevented  me  from  staying  in  Philadelphia  when  I  was  there, 
[t  is  true  that  I  shall  run  a  great  risk  in  the  present  circumstances  and 
iroapects  of  the  city ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  my  post  would  have  been 
diere,  and  I  should  have  had  my  chance  with  the  other  citizens,  if  the  want 
yf  health  had  not  compelled  me  to  remove. 

*'  The  Trustees  of  the  College  have  accepted  my  resignation  in  a  manner 
rery  respectful  to  me,  and  have  directed  that  my  portrait  be  taken  and 
yreserved  in  their  Hall.  They  insist  upon  my  staying  till  after  the  Oom- 
neDoementy  next  May,  though  I  wish  to  go  abont  the  beginning  of  Ai«il.** 
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On  his  return  to  Philadelphia,  he  was  cordially  greeted/ not  only  byliii 
own  congregation,  who  had  parted  with  him  moat  reluctantly,  bat  bj  m  lai^t 
portion  of  the  intelligent  and  excellent  people  of  the  city.  Bai  t&eir  joy 
was  destined  soon  to  be  turned  into  mourning.  Ahout  the  middle  of  Angiisl, 
he  was  attacked  by  the  yellow  fever,  and  died  on  the  22d  of  ike  month,— 
one  of  the  first  victims  of  that  terrible  pestilence.  He  died  in  perfect  ttan- 
quillity, — in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  Christian  life  and  his  Christian  hopes. 
A  Sermon  was  preached  on  the  occasion  of  his  death  by  his  relati?e,  the 
Bev.  Dr.  Samuel  Blair. 

Dr.  Smith's  only  acknowledged  publication  was  a  Sermon  entitled  **  The 
enlargement  of  Christ's  Kingdom,  the  object  of  a  Christian's  prayers  lad 
exertions," — delivered  in  the  Dutch  Church  in  Albany  before  the  North- 
em  Missionary  Society  in  the  State  of  New  York,  1797. 


FROM  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UILL,  D.  D. 

WiNCHBSTSB,  Ya.,  June  16, 1848. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir :  My  opportunities  of  acquaintance  wiih  Dr.  John  BUir 
Smith  were  confiDed  to  the  period  of  his  residence  in  Virginia — the  period,  how- 
ever, in  which  he  performed  his  greatest  work,  and  earned  his  brightest  laurels. 
I  was  a  student  at  Hampden  Sidney  College,  while  he  was  its  President;  and, 
owing  to  some  peculiar  circumstances,  was  brought  into  nearer  relations  with 
him  than  were  almost  any  of  my  college  cotemporaries.  I  had  an  opportunitj 
of  marking  his  whole  course  from  that  time  until  he  left  the  State. 

My  most  interesting  recollections  of  him  have  respect  to  the  great  Revival  of 
religion  that  commenced  in  Hampden  Sidney  College  in  1787,  which  was  iostra- 
men tally  sustained  and  carried  forward  chiefly  by  his  efforts.      Though  he  hid 
always  been  an  earnest  and  eloquent  preacher,  the  commencement  of  that  remil 
evidently  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  his  spirit,  and  a  greatly  increased  fervour  and 
power  to  his  ministrations.     He  showed,  from  the  very  beginning,  that  his  heart 
was  in  it,  and  that  nothing  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  do  for  its  promotion  would 
be  omitted.     The  most  violent  opposition  was  raised  against  it  by  a  large  part  of 
the  college  students,  and  those  who  were  known  to  be  in  an  anxious  state  of  mind 
were  derided  as  miserable  fanatics;  but  Dr.  Smith  immediately  frowned  the 
opposition  into  silence,  and  threw  around  the  serious  students  the  protection  of 
his  influence  and  authority.     His  preaching  was  marked  by  a  clearness,  direct- 
ness,  pungency,   and   tenderness   withal,    that    the    most  hardened    found  it 
difficult  to  resist.     Immense  congregations  would  hang  upon  his  lips  in  breath- 
less silence,  except  as  the  silence  would  be  interrupted  by  an  occasional  deep 
sigh.     If  he  observed  in  his  audience  the  least  sign  of  undue  excitement, — any 
thing  not  perfectly  consistent  with  the  decorum  duo  to  the  services  of  God's 
House,  he  would  instantly  pause  and  say, — **  You  must  compose  your  feelings, 
Brethren — God  is  not  the  author  of  confusion,  but  of  peace  in  all  his  churches.'* 
And  sometimes,  on  such  occasions,  he  would  give  out  a  verse  or  two  of  some  hymn 
for  the  people  to  sing,  till  perfect  silence  was  restored,  and  then  would  go  on  with 
his  discourse.     When  this  came  to  be  understood,  all  tendencies  to  noisy  demon- 
stration were  suppressed;  though  it  not  unfrequently  happened  that  when  the 
congregation  was  dismissed,  several  would  be  seen  remaining  in  their  seats, 
because,  from  the  overpowering  effects  of  distress  or  joy,  they  were  unable  to 
rise  until  their  friends  came  to  their  assistance. 

Dr.  Smith  was  unusually  careful  in  avoiding  hasty  admissions  to  the  church. 
He  urged  upon  the  consideration  of  those  who  were  hopeful  converts  the  impor- 
tance of  the  most  close  and  diligent  self-scrutiny,  and  the  great  danger  of  becoming 
fixed  on  a  false  foundation.    He  required  of  them  generally  a  probation  of  several 
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Mnibs,  and  aomeiimefl  of  a  year  or  morey  before  being  reeeired  as  commnnicanU. 
To  anxious  seats  or  inquiring  meetings  were  used  or  thought  of  in  those  days; 
dough  no  opportunity  was  suffered  to  pass  unimproved  for  earnest  and  faithful 
onTersation  in  private. 

Dr.  Smith  had  but  a  slender  frame,  and  a  feeble  constitution;  and  his  exertions, 
specially  during  the  revival,  were  much  greater  than  his  strength  would  war- 
aat.  Not  unfrequently  he  would  go  into  the  pulpit,  and  preach  with  wonderful 
aimation  and  power,  when  his  friends  thought  that  he  ought  to  be  in  his  bed. 
kk  one  occasion,  he  ruptured  a  blood-vessel,  and  fell  in  his  pulpit,  and  had  to  be 
aken  out  and  carried  home.  At  another  time,  as  he  was  preaching  in  a  private 
kouse,  and  standing  by  a  large  open  window,  the  same  thing  occurred  again,  and 
»Qtting  his  head  out  of  the  window,  he  discharged  such  a  quantity  of  blood  that 
n  who  were  present  supposed  that  they  had  heard  him  preach  for  the  last  time. 
Lfter  this,  he  was  urged  by  his  physicians  and  friends  to  quit  preaching  altogether; 
«t  in  a  few  weeks  he  had  resumed  his  accustomed  labours  as  if  nothing  had 
i^pened.  The  buoyancy  of  his  spirit,  and  the  all-absorbing  interest  which  he 
ilt  in  his  work,  gave  to  his  feeble  frame  a  sort  of  recuperative  power,  that  made 
he  passage  a  very  short  one  back  from  a  near  approach  to  the  grave  to  the  fresh 
ad  vigorous  discharge  of  his  ministerial  duties. 

Notwithstanding  Dr.  Smith  was  earnestly  devoted  to  his  work  as  a  minister 
f  the  Gospel,  his  influence  was  deeply  felt  also  as  a  patriot  and  a  citizen.  When 
he  war  of  the  Revolution  spread  terror  and  agitation  through  the  region  in 
rhich  he  lived,  and  interrupted  the  regular  exercises  of  the  College,  instead  of 
loding  an  apology  in  his  profession  for  remaining  inactive  at  home,  he  raised  a 
ompany  of  volunteers  from  among  his  students  and  the  youth  of  his  congrega- 
ions,  and  with  sword  in  hand  marched  at  their  head  as  Captain,  joined  the  army, 
ad  performed  a  tour  of  military  duty,  in  pursuit  of  the  British  legions  who 
rere  carrying  desolation  through  the  sea-ports  and  lower  counties  of  Virginia. 
le  subsequently  set  out  with  a  view  to  join  a  company  of  volunteers  to  assist 
General  Morgan  in  a  probable  encounter  with  Cornwallis;  but  when  he  overtook 
he  company,  his  feet  were  blistered  by  travelling,  and  he  was,  not  without 
;reat  difSculty,  persuaded  by  Colonel  Martin,  one  of  his  elders,  to  abandon  the 
xpedition  and  return  home. 

But  Dr.  Smith  exerted  an  important  influence  in  the  civil  concerns  of  the  State 
Jso,  especially  as  connected  with  the  interests  of  religion.  When  the  Legisla- 
ure,  in  1776,  abolished  the  establishment  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  State, 
hey,  at  the  same  time,  passed  an  Act,  incorporating  the  Episcopal  Clergy,  and 
;iTing  them  a  right  to  the  glebes  and  churches  which  had  been  procured  by  a 
az  upon  the  inhabitants  in  general,  including  Dissenters  of  every  description  as 
roll  as  Episcopalians, — ^notwithstanding  the  Bill  of  Rights  had  said — '*  The 
i^ts  of  conscience  and  the  free  exercise  of  religion  shall  be  secured  to  all  the 
iiiaens  of  the  State,  and  no  preference  shall  be  given  to  one  sect  over  any  other." 
knother  bill  was  introduced,  but  not  yet  passed,  to  extend  the  privileges  of  the 
lot  of  Toleration,  as  passed  by  William  and  Mary,  to  the  State  of  Virginia.  Dr. 
hnith  framed  a  remonstrance  against  those  Acts,  which  he  induced  the  Presby- 
M7  of  Hanover  to  adopt  and  send  to  the  Legislature.  It  was  a  very  able  State 
loper,  and  had  the  effect  of  preventing  any  further  proceedings  in  regard  to  the 
lot  of  Toleration,  though  the  other  Act  remained  in  force  a  few  years  longer, 
intil  public  sentiment  loudly  demanded  and  finally  secured  its  repeal. 

Another  great  excitement  was  raised  in  Virginia  by  a  bill  which  was  intro- 
tneed  in  the  Legislature,  in  the  year  1784,  for  a  general  assessment  of  all  the 
nhobitants  of  the  State,  to  raise  money  for  the  support  of  religion  in  the  State, 
MTing  it  to  the  different  parishes  to  decide  what  denomination  of  Christians  it 
hovld  go  to  support.  This  bill  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  voters.  The  inhabi- 
aats  of  the  Eastern  Counties,  where  the  predilection  was  generally  for  the 
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old  establishment,  were  much  in  IkTOor  of  this  pUn  of  Mseument,  And  its  op^ 
ration  in  respect  to  them  would  hare  been  nearly  the  same  thing  as  th«  re-estalh 
lishment  of  the  Episcopal  Church;  whereas,  in  the  upper  countieB,  where  the 
Dissenters  were  more  numerous,  and  much  divided  into  sects,  it  would  only 
generate  contention,  and  open  a  door  for  electioneering  and  intrigue.  Then,  loo, 
each  sect  that  was  excluded  from  the  assessment,  would  have  to  support  its  own 
minister,  and  pay  the  assessment  besides.  This,  it  was  urged,  would  disjdeaie 
more  persons  than  the  former  establishment,  would  encourage  a  spirit  of  intol- 
erance, and  would  array  the  different  denominations  in  a  spirit  of  bitter  hostility 
against  each  other. 

Patrick  Henry,  who  was  at  this  time  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  was  a 
strenuous  advocate  of  the  assessment,  and  it  was  confidently  expected,  as  well 
from  the  wonderful  power  of  his  eloquence  as  fh>m  the  general  character  of  the 
Body,  that  the  Bill  would  pass  into  a  Law. 

The  subject  now  became  one  of  intense  interest,  especially  among  Presbyte- 
rians, who  were  nearly  unanimous  in  their  opposition  to  the  plan; — ^though  Mr. 
Graham,  a  man  of  much  distinction  among  them, favoured  it.  Dr.  Smith,  hav- 
ing succeeded  in  procuring  what  he  deemed  a  suitable  memorial  to  the  L^slt- 
ture,  was  appointed,  with  two  others,  to  present  it,  and  defend  the  side  which 
it  espoused ;  though  it  was  generally  regarded  as  a  most  unpromismg,  not  to  sty 
hopeless,  movement.  It  turned  out  that  the  conflict  was  almost  entirely 
between  Smith  and  Henry;  and  the  result  was  that  the  assessment  bill  wis 
defeated  by  a  majority  of  three  votes. 

It  is  well  known  that  our  great  Virginia  Orator  was  originally  opposed  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  When  that  noble  instrument  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  consideration  of  the  people,  Patrick  Henry  offered  himself  as  a 
candidate  for  Representative  of  Prince  Edward  County  in  the  State  Convention; 
and  he  appointed  a  day  to  meet  the  people  of  the  County  at  the  Court  House,  to 
show  the  defects  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  grounds  on  which  he  opposed  it. 
The  Court  House  is  not  a  half  hour's  walk  from  the  College.  Dr.  Smith,  who 
was  an  earnest  friend  of  the  Constitution,  had  made  his  arrangements  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  meeting,  and  defend  it  against  his  attacks;  but,  being  called  away  at 
that  hour  to  visit  a  sick  person,  he  employed  a  young  man  who  lived  in  his 
family,  remarkable  alike  for  memory,  for  shrewdness,  and  for  the  use  of  his  pen, 
to  take  down  Mr.  Henry's  speech  in  shorthand  for  his  (Dr.  Smith's)  benefit 
Within  a  week  or  two  from  that  time,  there  was  to  be  a  public  exhibition  in  the 
College  Hall — ^an  occasion  which  was  always  sure  to  draw  together  a  large  assem- 
bly. When  the  day  arrived,  Patrick  Henry,  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood, 
came  with  the  rest,  little  dreaming  of  the  rod  that  was  prepared  for  him.  One 
of  the  best  speakers  among  the  students  came  forward  upon  the  stage,  and 
delivered  Henry's  philipic  against  the  Constitution,  almost  exactly  as  he  had 
himself  delivered  it,  at  the  Court  House.  Another  immediately  followed  with  a 
speech  prepared  by  Dr.  Smith,  in  which  he  had  put  forth  all  his  energies,  in 
drfente  of  the  Constitution.  There  was  no  intimation  given  that  the  two  speeches 
were  not  written  by  the  individuals  who  had  pronounced  them.  Henry  was  not 
a  little  annoyed  by  the  procedure,  and  at  the  close  of  the  exercises  gave  Dr. 
Smith  to  understand,  in  no  equivocal  terms,  that  he  felt  that  an  unfair  advantage 
had  been  taken  of  him.  Dr.  Smith  contended  that  he  had  no  cause  for  com- 
plaint, unless  his  speech  had  been  unfairly  represented;  and  in  that  case,  he 
declared  himself  ready  to  make  any  amends  in  his  power.  Henry  said  that  was 
not  the  ground  of  his  complaint;  for  the  young  man  had  certainly  taken  his  speech 
down  with  great  accuracy;  but  he  thought  it  was  indelicate  and  improper  that 
he  should  be  placed  in  such  circumstances  before  that  audience,  without  any  inti- 
mation having  previously  been  given  him  of  what  was  intended.  Dr.  Smith 
replied  that  Colonel  Henry  knew  it  was  his  intention  to  have  replied  to  him. 
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irb6nhe  spoke  at  the  Court  House,  but  was  providentiallj  prevented;  that  he 
had  then  spoken  for  public  effect,  and  his  speech  became  public  property;  that  all 
that  he  could  reasonably  require  was  that  it  should  be  fairly  reported;  and  if 
tliat  had  been  done,  he  could  not  see  that  ho  had  any  just  reason  for  complaint. 
Henry,  however,  was  not  at  all  satisfied,  broke  off  all  intercourse  with  him  from 
that  time,  and  would  never  hear  him  preach  afterwards,  though  he  had  previously 
boen  one  of  his  constant  hearers.* 

Leaving  it  to  others  to  speak  in  regard  to  Dr.  Smith  after  he  left  Virginia,  I 
irill  only  add  that 

I  am  very  respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

WILLIAM  HILL. 


PROM  THE  REV.  ELIPHALET  NOTT,  D.  D. 

Umoii  CoLLBGB,  April  10^  1867. 

Dear  Sir:  My  acquaintance  with  Dr.  John  Blair  Smith  was  short;  my  remi- 
niscences of  him  are  therefore  few,  but  precious — for  they  are  reminiscences  of  a 
wise  and  good  man ; — of  a  man  who,  during  our  too  short  acquaintance,  ever 
treated  me  as  a  son; — whose  counsels  gave  a  new  direction  to  my  opinions  on 
Church  organization ;  and  whose  efforts  determined  the  ultimate  field  of  my 
labours. 

I  came  fVom  the  State  of  Connecticut  in  the  summer  of  1795,  on  a  mission  to 
the  "  new  settlements  '*  in  Western  New  York,  which  could  hardly  be  said  to 
extend  beyond  Rome.  Almost  all  beyond  Rome — much  this  side  of  it — was  wil- 
derness. 

My  training  had  been  in  the  Orthodox  Congregational  Church — my  sympa- 
thies were  with  it;  and  so  were  my  opinions  in  regard  to  Church  government. 
And  it  was  my  purpose,  and  I  deemed  it  to  be  my  duty,  to  extend  its  influence, 
and  to  form  churches  to  be  in  the  same  ecclesiastical  connection,  and  under  the 
same  form  of  government. 

In  passing  through  Schenectady,  I  stopped  over  night  at  a  public  house  oppo- 
site the  Academy  building,  then  occupied  by  the  College,  and  learned  that  there 
was  to  be  a  prayer  meeting  or  lecture  there  that  evening.  I  felt  it  my  duty  to 
attend  it,  and  was  solicited  to  preach  by  Dr.  Smith,  then  President  of  Union 
College,  who,  after  sermon,  invited  me  to  his  house  to  spend  the  night.  He 
inquired  concerning  my  views,  and  objects,  and  theatre  of  action.  Having  told 
him,  he  said  to  me, — **  The  Orthodox  Churches  of  New  England  hold  substan- 
tially the  same  faith  as  the  Presbyterian,  of  which  the  Shorter  Catechism  is  the 
common  symbol.  Now  this  being  the  case,  is  it  wise,  is  it  Christian,  to  divide 
the  sparse  population  holding  the  same  faith,  already  scattered,  and  to  be  here- 
after scattered,  over  this  vast  new  territory,  into  two  distinct  ecclesiastical 
oiganizations,  and  thus  prevent  each  from  enjoying  those  means  of  grace  which 
both  might  much  sooner  enjoy  but  for  such  division?  Would  it  not  be  better  for 
the  entire  Church  that  these  two  divisions  should  make  mutual  concessions,  and 
thus  effect  a  common  organization  on  an  accommodation  plan,  with  a  view  to 
Okeet  the  condition  of  communities  so  situated?  ** 

.  The  arguments  employed  by  Dr.  Smith  were  deemed  conclusive  by  me,  gave  a 
new  direction  to  my  efforts,  and  led,  through  the  influence  of  other  Cortgrega- 
tionalists  whom  I  induced  to  co-operate,  to  the  formation  of  those  numerous 
Presbyterian  Churches  on  this  *'  accommodation  plan,''  of  which,  though  the 
plan  has  been  abandoned,  the  fruits  remain  to  the  present  day. 

*  Dr.  Arohibald  Alexander  expressed  to  me  the  opinion  that  Dr.  Smithes  treatment  of  Patriek 
Beniy  on  thia  ooeasion  was  not  such  as  his  chf  raoter  and  standing  entitled  him  to. 
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Mjr  fixed  purpose  was,  when  I  came  into  the  State  of  New  York,  to  settle  in 
the  country^  From  this  purpose  Dr.  Smith  availed  himself  of  erery  opporto- 
oity  that  presented  to  dissuade  me.  He  urged  on  me  the  consideration  of  the 
fkct  that  the  Apostles  always  sought  the  great  cities  as  centres  of  influence.  He 
urged  my  settlement  in  the  First,  then  the  only,  Preshyterian  Church  in 
Albany;  and  it  was  owing  to  his  untiring  exertions  that  I  was  finally  settled  in 
that  city. 

Coming  as  I  did  from  Connecticut,  where  the  discourses  of  the  clergy  were,  ibr 
the  most  part,  argumentative,  written  discourses,  and  read  calmly  and  defibe- 
rately  from  the  pulpit,  the  impassioned  and  extemporaneous  efforts  of  Dr.  Smith 
filled  me  alike  with  admiration  and  amazement.  His  addresses  to  the  hopes  of 
Christians  were  most  cheering, — his  appeals  to  the  conscience  of  sinners,  terrific. 
He  was  the  dispenser  of  the  consolations  of  the  Gospel  to  the  righteous,  the 
Boanerges  of  the  Law  to  the  wicked.  He  was  ever  ready,  ever  willing,  to  preach, 
and  always  commanded  the  rapt  attention  of  the  audience  he  addressed.  His 
preparations  for  the  pulpit  were  meditation  and  prayer.  He  seldom  wrote  his 
sermons — at  most  he  wrote  only  a  few  brief  hints  on  a  slip  of  paper,  which,  as 
he  rose  in  the  pulpit,  he  placed  under  the  thumb  of  his  left  hand,  in  which  he 
held  a  small  pocket  Bible,  which  he  raised  instinctively  to  meet  his  eye,  when  he 
came  to  a  new  topic  of  discourse.  Whether  he  read  the  hints  written,  when  he 
so  raised  the  Bible,  or  whether  it  was  merely  a  habit  necessary  to  the  free  work- 
ings of  his  mind,  it  would  seem,  was  uncertain;  for,  on  one  occasion,  when 
delivering  an  impassioned  passage,  the  little  brief  slipped  from  beneath  the 
thumb  which  held  it,  sailed  away,  and  finally  lodged  on  the  floor  of  the  middU 
aisle.  Not  the  least  embarrassed  by  this  incident,  the  Doctor  tore  a  small  piece 
from  a  newspaper  in  his  pocket,  placed  it  under  his  thumb  in  the  little  pocket 
Bible  in  his  left  hand,  and  went  on  with  his  discourse,  raising  the  Bible  to  his 
eye  as  frequently  as  before,  and  gathering  from  it  apparently  the  same  inspira- 
tion. 

In  private  life.  Dr.  Smith  was  remarkable  for  his  hospitality  and  conversational 
powers.  His  opinions  on  Slavery  were  substantially  those  of  Washington,  Jef- 
ferson, and  other  distinguished  contemporary  statesmen  at  the  South.  Bat 
though  he  spoke  of  it  freely  in  conversation,  and  seemed  to  anticipate  the  diyi- 
sions  which  it  has  since  occasioned  in  the  Church,  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  CTer 
heard  him  allude  to  it  in  the  pulpit,  where  he  seemed  to  know  nothing  but  Christ 
and  Him  crucified. 

He  informed  me  that,  during  the  prevalence  of  that  terrible  epidemic, — the 
yellow  fever,  in  Philadelphia,  in  1793,  he  remained  in  the  city,  kept  his  church 
open,  and  preached  every  Sabbath,  and  to  audiences  such  as  he  had  noTer 
addressed  before. 

He  left  his  charge  in  Philadelphia  chiefly  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  under 
the  promise,  if  he  ever  recovered  his  health,  to  return  to  them  again.  He  did 
recover  his  health,  and  fulfilled  his  promise  by  returning  to  his  former  charge; 
but  he  returned  there  to  die.  There  rest  his  ashes,  and  thence  his  sainted  spirit 
ascended  to  his  God.  Though  he  left  no  published  works  of  consequence,  as 
memorials  of  his  worth,  behind  him,  his  memory  yet  lives  on  earth,  and  will 
live  honoured,  and  revered,  and  loved,  by  all  who  knew  him,  among  whom  tre 
none  who  remember  him  with  greater  aflection  and  veneration  than  the  writer  of 
this  brief  memorial. 

Very  truly  yours, 

ELIFHALET  NOTT. 
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CALEB  ALEXANDER  * 

1778—1828. 

Caleb  Alexander  was  born  in  Northfield,  Mass.,  on  the  22d  of  July, 
1755.  He  was  a  great-grandson  of  John  Alexander,  who,  with  several 
brothers,  emigrated  from  Scotland,  in  the  early  settlement  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  planted  themselves  on  Connecticat  River.  His  grandfather,  John 
Alexander,  with  twelve  others,  first  purchased  from  the  Indians  the  land 
that  constituted  the  old  town  of  Northfield.  His  father  was  Simeon  Alex- 
ander, a  respectable  farmer,  who,  during  the  Revolution,  renderecL  good 
service,  in  different  ways,  to  his  country.  His  mother's  maiden  name  was 
Sarah  Howe — she  was  a  sbter  of  Caleb  Howe,  who  was  killed  by  the 
Indians  at  Hinsdale,  N.  H.,  in  July,  1775,  and  whose  family  were  carried 
ei^tives  to  Lower  Canada.  Both  his  parents  were  exemplary  members  of 
Ibe  church. 

Toung  Alexander  seems  to  have  early  conceived  the  idea  of  obtaining  a 
Hberal  education,  though  he  spent  the  period  of  his  youth  chiefiy  in  labour- 
ing on  his  father's  farm.  He  entered  Dartmouth  College,  and  remained 
there  till  his  Senior  year,  (1776,)  when  he  was  recommended  by  President 
Wbeelock  to  be  admitted  to  the  same  standing  in  Yale  College.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract  from  the  President's  letter : — **  He  is  another  of  that 
inmber  of  which  I  have  sent  you  several  already,  who  was,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  Christian  charity,  the  subject  of  God's  saving  mercy,  in  that  special 
season  of  the  outpouring  of  his  Spirit  here,  the  winter  before  last.  The 
change  appearing  in  the  youth  was  very  great,  as,  before  it,  he  was  consid- 
erably of  the  wild  order ;  but  ever  since,  as  far  as  I  have  seen  or  heard, 
be  has  adorned  his  Christian  profession  by  a  truly  religious  and  exemplary 
conversation.  He  has  been  a  diligent  student  and  a  good  scholar."  He 
was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1777 ;  and  took  his  second  degree  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity in  1789. 

Mr.  Alexander  entered  on  the  study  of  Theology  soon  after  he  left  Col- 
lege, under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Ephraim  Judson  of  Taunton ;  and  on 
the  14th  of  October,  1778,  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel,  at  Groton, 
Conn.,  by  the  Eastern  Association  of  New  London  County. 

On  the  28th  of  February,  1781,  he  was  ordained  Pastor  of  the  Church  in 
New  Marlborough ;  but  this  relation  continued  for  only  a  short  time.  He 
seems  to  have  given  offence  to  a  portion  of  his  congregation  by  the  great 
directness  and  pungency  of  bis  preaching, —  which  was  strongly  Calvinistio ; 
tbough  the  council  that  dismissed  him,  in  recognising  this  fact,  bear  an 
honourable  testimony  to  his  fidelity.  His  dismission  took  place  on  the 
28th  of  June,  1782.  On  the  26th  of  December,  1785,  he  received  a  call 
to  settle  over  the  Church  in  Mendon,  Mass.;  and  was  installed  as  its  Pastor, 
on  the  12th  of  April,  1786, — the  Rev.  Dr.  Emmons  of  Franklin  preaching 
the  installation  sermon. 

In  1801,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Society  to 
visit  the  Churches  and  Indians  in  the  Western  part  of  New  York.  On  his 
return,  he  sought  and  obtained  a  dismission  from  his  congregation,  partly 
on  account  of  the  inadequacy  of  his  support,  and  partly  from  a  oonviction 

•  Hitt.  JfADdoD  AmoeUUon.'-MS.  ft«m  bis  ■(»»  17.  H.  M«imAm« 
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that  there  was  a  field  of  usefulness  open  at  the  West,  whiok  it  was  deairt- 
ble  that  he  should  occupy.  The  date  of  his  dismission  was  the  7th  of 
December,  1802.  On  his  return  to  the  State  of  New  York,  he  divided 
his  ministerial  labours  among  the  three  Churches  of  Salisburj,  Norway,  and 
Fairfield,  giving  one  third  of  the  Sabbaths  in  the  year  to  each  Ghureh.  He 
was  also  instrumental  in  founding  the  Academy  at  Furfield,  and  became  its 
first  Principal ;  and  it  enjoyed,  under  his  direction,  a  large  share  of  public 
favour.  In  1807,  he  relinquished  his  charge  of  the  CThurch  in  Norway, 
from  their  inability  to  fulfil  their  pecuniary  engagements.  He  sabsequaiUy 
discontinued  his  labours  at  Salisbury ;  and  in  the  summer  of  1811«  remgned 
his  charge  at  Fairfield  also,  on  account  of  the  insufficiency  of  hb  salaij. 
The  officers  of  the  Fairfield  Church  gave  him,  on  his  leaving  them,  the 
strongest  testimony  of  their  confidence  and  regard. 

It  was  not  merely  as  Pastor  of  the  Church,  but  as  Principal  of  the  Aead* 
cmy,  at  Fairfield,  that  Mr.  Alexander  received  but  a  stinted  compensation 
for  his  services ;  and,  accordingly,  in  January,  1812,  he  tendered  his  resig- 
nation as  Principal,  expressing,  at  the  same  time,  his  conviction  that  it  was 
impossible  to  build  up  an  institution  at  Fairfield  of  so  liberal  a  type  as  he 
had  projected  and  wi^ed  for.  He  now  became  interested  in  establishing  a 
College,  where  the  prospects  seemed  more  encouraging ;  and,  accordingly, 
he  united  with  several  other  gentlemen  to  advance  Hamilton  Academy  at 
Clinton  to  the  dignity  of  a  College.  The  effort  proved  successful ;  and,  on 
the  22d  of  July,  1812,  he  was  unanimously  elected  President  of  the  new 
institution.  He,  however,  did  not  accept  the  place ;  and,  in  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year,  he  removed  his  family  to  Onondaga  Hollow,  where  he 
had  been  earnestly  solicited  to  come  and  co-operate  with  several  others  in 
the  establishment  of  an  Academy.  The  Academy  went  into  operation,  and, 
for  the  first  four  years,  he  was  its  Principal.  He  then  resigned  the  place, 
and  retired  to  a  farm  in  the  neighbourhood ;  but  he  now  became  interested 
in  the  founding  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Auburn,  and  engaged  in 
this  enterprise  also  with  great  zeal  and  energy.  In  September,  1820,  he 
was  appointed  General  Agent  to  s^olicit  donations  for  the  endowment  of  Pro- 
fessorships in  the  institution ;  and  he  discharged  the  arduous  trust  with  a 
good  degree  of  success. 

In  1822,  the  Connecticut  Missionary  Society  appointed  him  missionary 
to  the  destitute  churches  within  the  bounds  of  the  Onondaga  Presbytery; 
and  in  this  way  he  was  occupied  about  nine  months.  During  the  last  five 
years  of  his  life,  much  of  his  time  was  devoted  to  writing  for  religious 
newspapers,  and  to  efforts  in  other  ways  for  the  advancement  of  the  cause 
of  education  and'  Christianity.  He  continued  to  preach,  as  his  services 
were  called  for,  till  almost  the  close  of  his  life. 

His  last  illness  was  very  short,  or  rather  he  may  bo  said  to  have  declined 
without  any  perceptible  illness.  He  died  at  Onondaga,  on  the  12th  of 
April,  1828,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age.  His  Funeral  Sermon 
was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Washington  TbacLer.* 


*Washixgton  Thacheb,  a  son  of  Doaoon  Moses  Thaober,  was  born  at  Attleborough,  Mm9., 
February  23,  1794,  but  removed  early  with  his  father  s  family  to  Nine  Partners  fnow  Ilarforxi) 


in  Jordan,  N.  Y.,  from  I82ft  to  IH42;  resigned  his  ohar;^e  on  account  of  ill  health ;  was  afterwards 
a  stated  supply  at  Eaton,  X.  Y.,  three  years;  was  appointed  Secretary  and  Agent  of  the  Central 
Agencv  of  the  American  Homo  Miraionary  Society  in  July,  1S47;  and  dicNi  Jane  Z9, 1850.  He 
was  an  eminently  devout  man,  and  an  earnest  and  effective  preacher. 
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Mr.  Alexander  was  married  in  1780,  to  Luoina,  daughter  of  the  Bev. 
Thomas  Strong,*  his  predecessor  at  New  Ifarlborough.  She  died  in  Onon* 
daga,  November  24, 1847,  aged  ninety-one.  They  had  nine  children.  One 
of  the  daughters  was  married  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lansing,!  then  of  Auburn. 
One  son,  Williavi  H.,  (the  only  one  who  arrived  at  maturity,)  still  (1857) 
survives,  and  resides  at  Syracuse. 

The  following  are  Mr.  Alexander's  pablications : — An  Essay  on  the  real 
Deity  of  Jesus  Christ,  1791.  A  Dissertation  on  the  Psalms,  showing  them 
to  be  a  pre-history  of  Jesus  Christ,  1796.  A  Sermon  preached  at  Men- 
don  on  the  death  of  Qeorge  Washington,  1800.  English  (}rammar  abridged, 
179S.  Orammatical  System  of  the  Latin  language,  1795.  A  New  Intro- 
duction to  the  Latin  language,  1795.  A  Grammatical  system  of  the  Ore- 
dan  language,  1796.  A  Spelling  Book  on  an  improved  plan,  1799.  The 
Columbian  Dictionary,  1800.  A  new  and  complete  System  of  Arithmetic, 
1802.  A  Grammatical  System  of  the  English  language,  1814.  Virgil's 
works  translated  into  literal  prose.  The  Young  lady's  and  Gkntleman's 
Instructor. 

FROM  THE  HON.  OLIYER  R.  STRONG. 

Stkacusk,  July  21, 1866. 
Dear  Sir:  The  early  part  of  my  life  was  passed  at  Pittsfleld,  Mass.,  a  few  miles 
from  New  Marlborough,  where  the  Rev.  Caleb  Alexander,  for  some  years,  exer- 
cised his  ministry;  and  this,  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Alexander  was 
remotely  connected  with  my  father,  rendered  his  name  and  reputation  familiar  to 
me  from  my  youth.  It  was  not,  however,  until  about  the  year  1810,  when  I  came 
to  reside  in  this  State,  (New  York,)  that  I  became  personally  acquainted  with 
liim.    Our  acquaintance  commenced  at  the  time  when  he  first  came  to  Onondaga, 

*  Thomas  Stbono  was  a  native  of  Northampton,  Man.,  was  graduated  at  Tale  College  ia 
1740;  was  ordained  flrtt  Pastor  of  the  Chnroh  in  New  Marlborongb,  October  81,  1744;  and  died 
Aiigvtt23,  1777. 

t  DiRCK  Cornelius  Lansing  was  bom  at  Lansingburj^,  N.  T.,  March  3,  1785,  and  was 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1804.  He  became  hopefauy  pious  daring  a  rcTiral  in  College  and 
Joined  the  College  Chnroh.  He  studied  Theology  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  Blatohford  of  Lansing- 
DOfS,  and  was  lioensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Columbia,  on  the  Sth  of  January,  I8O0. 
In  the  antnmn  of  the  same  year,  he  gathered  a  church,  where  now  stands  the  flourishing  town 
of  Onondasa,  and  had  the  pastoral  charge  of  it  for  eight  years.  He  then,  on  account  of  the 
fikilure  of  his  health,  retired  awhile  upon  a  farm,  but  continued  to  preach,  as  he  had  oppor- 
tanity,  on  the  Sabbath,  and  soon  became  the  acting  Pastor  of  the  Church  in  Stillwater,  If.  Y., 
where  he  remained  two  years  and  a  half.  In  the  summer  of  1816,  he  supplied,  for  some  time, 
the  Park  Street  Church  in  Boston ;  and  soon  after  accepted  a  call  from  tne  First  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Auburn,  N.  Y.  Here  he  acquired  great  popularity,  and  was  instmmental  of  bring- 
ing upwards  of  one  thousand  persons  into  the  church  in  twelve  years.  During  a  part  of  the 
time  also  he  filled  the  chair  of  Sacred  Rhetoric  in  the  Theoloeical  Seminary.  In  July,  1829, 
he  took  charge  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  Utica,  where  he  continued  to  labour  with 
great  seal,  and  was,  as  he  bod  previously  been,  an  earnest  friend  to  what  were  commonly  called 
*^ protracted  meetings  "  and  other  kindred  instrumentalities  for  promoting  revivals.  On  the 
10th  of  February^  1833,  he  was  installed  Pastor  of  a  Free  Church  in  New  York,  then  worship- 
ping in  Masonic  Hall,  and  retained  this  charge  until  the  spring  of  1835,  when  ill  health  agun 
obliged  him  to  suspend  his  public  labours.  For  the  next  ten  years,  he  was  not  confined  to  any 
one  place,  but  laboured  in  many  pulpits  in  Central  and  Western  New  York,  as  an  evanselist 
or  stated  supply,  and  spent  one  year  in  Illinois,  where  he  was  instrumental  in  ordnnislng  a 
church,  and  building  a  place  of  worship.  In  1846,  he  returned  to  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
took  charge  of  a  feeble  Missionary  Church  in  Chrystie  Street.  In  the  spring  of  1848,  be  enga- 
ged in  the  enterprise  of  building  up  the  Clinton  Avenue  Church,  which  bad  bet:n  organized  in 
N'ovember  of  the  preceding  year.  He  was  its  first  Pastor;  but  on  account  of  his  enfeebled 
health,  the  relation  was  dissolved  on  the  lOth  of  December,  1855,  and  in  the  spring  of  1856, 
heremov'cd  to  Walnut  Hills,  near  Cincinnati,  0.,  where  he  died  on  the  19th  of  March,  1857, 
aged  seventy-two.  He  published  a  volume  of  Sermons  (octavo)  In  1825;  and  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Williams  College  in  1826.  An  eloquent  Sermon  was  deliv- 
ered OB  the  occasion  of  his  death  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thompson  of  the  Broadway  Tabeniaele, 
whieh  reprAsents  his  character  as  combining  mluiy  noble  qnalities,  and  bis  life  as  one  of  great 
aetirity  and  nsefUness. 
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to  take  measures  for  establishing  an  Academy,  over  which  he  BuhmyMotlj  pre- 
sided for  some  yeats;  and  being  myself  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Jnstltntki^ 
we  were  frequently  brought  together  in  relations  of  both  business  and  friendahipb 
I  often  heard  him  preach,  and  saw  him  in  private  under  a  great  Taiiety  of  dr- 
cumstances;  and,  in  his  last  illness,  he  appointed  me  one  of  the  executors  oC 
his  will. 

In  form,  Mr.  Alexander  was  thick  set,  and  about  five  feet,- nine  or  ten  inehes 
in  height.  He  was  slightly  lame,  and  walked  in  a  manner  that  would  indicate 
that  one  leg  was  shorter  than  the  other.  His  face  was  full,  broad,  of  rather  a 
florid  complexion,  and  expressive  of  reflection  and  intelligence.  His  manners 
evinced  a  benevolent  spirit,and  yet  he  was  distinguished  for  strength  of  purpose. 
I  well  remefnber  that  his  tenacity  and  perseverance  used  to  be  indicated  by  hk 
being  called,  ''the  old  Scotchman," — with  reference  to  his  Scotch  deaoeot. 
Though  I  cannot  say  that  ho  was  reserved  in  conversation,  yet  neither  waa  he 
particularly  communicative,  except  on  some  special  occasions;  and  then  he  wovU 
make  himself  highly  interesting.  He  was  exceedingly  amiable  and  exemplary 
in  his  private  relations,  and  was  pre-eminently  a  loved  and  loving  husband  and 
fiither. 

I  think  Mr.  Alexander  never  ranked  among  the  more  popular  preachers  of  his 
day.  His  discourses  were,  I  believe,  always  sensible  and  edifying;  his  voice  was 
sufficiently  full  and  clear,  but  not  remarkable  for  smoothness;  he  had  little  or 
no  gesture,  and  not  much  animation.  Whenever  I  heard  him  preach,  I  think  he 
read  his  discourses,  though  I  believe  it  was  very  common  for  him  to  preach  from 
short  notes.  The  excellence  of  his  preaching  doubtless  lay  rather  in  the  matter 
than  in  the  manner. 

I  will  only  add  that  Mr.  Alexander  sustained  a  very  high  character  as  a 
teacher,  and  I  believe  pretty  uniformly  secured  the  confidence  and  affection  of 
his  pupils,  as  well  as  the  approbation  of  their  parents. 

I  regret  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  give  you  a  more  extended  description  of 
the  subject  of  your  inquiry;  but  if  what  I  have  written  shall  be  at  all  available 
to  your  purpose,  I  shall  be  highly  gratified. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  with  great  respect, 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

OLIVER  R.  STROITG. 


■«•- 


STEPHEN  BLOOMER  BALCH,  D.  D.* 

1779—1833. 

Stephen  Bloomer  Balch  was  a  descendant  of  John  Balch,  who  emi- 
grated to  New  England,  at  an  early  period,  from  Bridgewater  in  Somerset, 
England,  and  became  possesHcd  of  large  property  and  extensive  influence. 
A  great  grandfon  of  Lis  removed  to  Deer  Creek  in  Harford  County,  Md. ; 
and  there  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  on  the  5th  of  April,  1747. 
He  was  the  second  son  of  Jamcst  and  Anne  (Goodwyn)  Balch ;  both  of  whom 
were  exemplary  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  His  father  was  a 
man  of  a  highly  gifted  and  cultivated  mind,  had  a  fine  poetical  talent,  and 
was  the  author  of  some  anonymous  pieces  that  had  no  small  celebrity  in  their 

•  Religious  Telegraph,  (Richmond,  Vft.,)  18S3.— MS.  from  hffl  iod.  Rev.  T.  B.  Balofa. 
t  AooOTding  to  anotner  authority,  James  Baleh  emigrated  dir«etly  from  SDglaiid  to  Jfaiy- 
laod. 
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ij.  The  yovthf 111  jiajs  of  the  eon  were  spent,  for  the  meet  paii»  under 
le  miniBtrj  of  the  Rey.  Mr.  Strain,  who  was  distingnished  for  his  eloquenee, 
sdt  who,  bnt  for  his  warm  attachment  to  his  people,  would  have  been 
imoYed  to  a  more  conspicnons  sphere  of  labour. 

While  he  was  yet  a  youth,  his  father  removed  with  his  family  from  Mary- 
lady  and  settled  in  Mecklenburg  County,  N.  C.  Here  he  was  employed 
vr  seyeral  years  in  assisting  his  father  to  cultivate  his  fiirm,  but  his  heart 
as  set  upon  going  to  College,  and  ultimately  becoming  a  minister  of  the 
roapel.  For  the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  he  alternately  taught  a 
ihool  and  pursued  his  own  studies ;  and  indeed  he  was  a  student  at  the 
una  time  that  he  was  a  teacher.  When  he  was  about  twenty-five  years  of 
|e,  he  was  fitted  for  an  advanced  standing  in  College,  and  had,  by  his 
idnstry  and  economy,  acquired  the  necessary  means  for  defraying  the 
Kpenses  of  his  collegiate  course. 

la  the  autumn  of  1772,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Junior  class  in  the 
oUege  of  New  Jersey.  Hero  he  contracted  an  intimate  friendship  with 
m  classmate,  James  Hall,  afterwards  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hall,  of  North  Carolina, 
ho  was  for  many  years  a  prominent  clergyman  in  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
[e  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1774.  The  Hopkin- 
an  controversy  was,  at  that  early  period,  not  unknown,  even  at  Princeton; 
at  Mr.  lialch  seems  to  have  had  little  sympathy  with  his  brethren  of  that 
)hool.  During  one  of  his  college  vocations,  he  boarded  at  some  farm-house 
I  the  neighbourhood  with  a  Hopkinsian  brother,  who  did  his  utmost  to  induce 
iMLto  adopt  Dr.  Hopkins'  peculiar  view  of  disinterested  benevolence.  Find- 
ig  him  less  docile  than  he  could  have  wished,  he  mode  his  case  a  subject 
r  special  prayer  at  the  family  worship,  and  continued  the  prayer  in  his 
ehalf  to  a  very  unusual  length.  When  they  rose  from  their  knees,  Mr. 
talch,  not  being  greatly  pleased  with  this  kind  of  effort  to  convert  him, 
imed  to  his  fellow-student  and  said, — **  If  you  wish  to  pray  me  into  dis- 
iterested  benevolence,  go  to  your  closet."  This  anecdote  is  related  upon 
le  authority  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  StanHope  Smith,  who  was  a  resi- 
snt  of  Princeton  at  the  time. 

A  short  time  before  Mr.  Balch  graduated.  President  Witherspoon  was 
[iplicd  to  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Lower  Marlborough  Academy,  in  Calvert 
ounty,  Md.,  to  recommend  a  suitable  person  for  Principal  of  that  institu* 
on.  Dr.  Witherspoon  immediately  offered  the  place  to  Mr.  Balch,  and 
Ivised  him  to  accept  it ;  giving  him  at  the  same  time  many  important  hints 
I  respect  to  his  conduct  in  subsequent  life.  Mr.  Balch,  having  the  utmost 
)Dfidence  in  the  judgment  of  his  venerable  friend  and  President,  determined 
^  once  to  accept  the  place.  Accordingly,  after  making  some  little  prepa- 
ition,  he  set  off  upon  his  journey  ;  but,  on  reaching  Philadelphia,  he  found 
Imaelf  short  of  funds,  and  knew  no  person  in  the  city  to  whom  he  could 
>ply  for  aid.  He  resolved,  however,  to  call  for  what  he  needed  at  the 
>tel,  and,  as  a  last  resort,  to  exhibit  his  testimonials  as  evidence  that  he 
ai  worthy  to  be  trusted.  The  next  morning,  he  walked  to  the  market 
)iiBe, — not  in  the  best  spirits,  and,  as  he  was  passing  through  the  crowd, 
i  noticed  a  person  apparently  scrutinizing  his  countenance  very  closely, 
lOttgh  he  said  nothing.  At  length,  when  he  had  set  out  to  return  to  his 
dgings,  and  had  proceeded  some  distance,  he  heard  a  voice  calling  to  him 
ith  some  earnestness ;  and,  on  looking  around,  he  saw  that  it  was  the 
me  person  who  had  just  before  been  so  intently  gating  at  him.  He 
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represented  himself  as  an  itinerant  merobant,  and  staled  tLat  he  knew  hii 
by  bis  resemblance  to  bis  friends  in  North  Carolina,  from  whon  he  hi 
lately  received  great  kindness  during  a  severe  illness  ;  and  he  then  sdded,*^ 
*'  Perhaps  I  can  now  pay  back  the  kindness  of  yoor  friends."  This  noei- 
peoted  overture  led  Mr.  Balch  to  disclose  to  him  bis  aotnal  need,  and-  tk 
stranger  lent  him  all  the  money  that  was  necessary  for  his  relief!  Mr.  BaU 
often  related  this  circumstance  with  great  satbfi&ction. 

After  reaching  Calvert  County,  he  entered  at  once  upon  his  dnttas  m 
teacher,  and  succeeded  in  gaining,  in  an  uncommon  degree,  the  confideM 
and  affection  of  bis  pupils.  The  events  of  tbe  Revolution  were  beginning  not 
to  excite  great  interest  throughout  the  country;  and  the  Preoeptonrof  Acidi 
mies  were  required  to  keep  their  pupils  in  a  kind  of  military  training,  readjf 
to  exchange  their  books  for  muskets  at  a  moment's  warning.  Thia  state  if 
things  rendered  Mr.  Balch 's  office  as  a  teacher  far  more  difficaU  and  rsipoa 
sible  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been ;  and,  on  one  or  two  oocasioBS,  tlie 
older  members  of  his  school  were  actually  put  in  requisition  for  milltarf 
service. 

During  his  residence  in  Calvert  County,  he  made  the  aoquaintaoee  d 
Bishop  Claggett,  from  whom  he  received  many  kind  attentions,  and  witk 
whom  he  was  ever  after  in  very  friendly  relations,  till  the  close  of  thi 
Bishop's  life. 

He  continued  teaching  for  about  four  years,  and  reoeiyed  the  graatir 
part  of  his  salary  in  Continental  money — **  rather  a  bright  remnneraliaii"-- 
to  use  the  language  of  his  son,  **  for  fighting  with  mosquitoes,  and  for  beiig 
conquered  quite  frequently  by  the  Tertian  ague." 

He  then  went  to  Pennsylvania,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gcspcli 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Donegal,  on  the  17th  of  June,  1779.  Hearing,  aboit 
this  time,  of  the  death  of  his  father,  he  returned  to  the  South,  and  tSfnX 
some  months  in  travelling  as  a  sort  of  missionary  in  the  Carolinas.  On  hb 
way  thither,  he  spent  a  Sabbath  in  Georgetown,  and  preached  in  the  haabt 
which  had  been  founded  in  September,  1751,  by  George  Beall,  whose  gnod* 
daughter  bo  subsequently  married.  The  people  invited  him  to  remain, 
promising  to  build  him  a  church,  but  be  declined  at  that  time,  though  he 
gave  some  encouragement  of  returning  to  them  after  performing  his  pio* 
jected  tour  at  the  South. 

While  Mr.  Balcb  was  itinerating  in  North  Carolina,  he  was  subjected  to 
many  privations  and  hardships.  On  one  occasion,  night  overtook  him  when 
he  was  in  a  strange  neighbourhood  ;  but  he  discovered  a  dwelling  uot  &r 
from  the  road,  which  he  supposed,  from  its  appearance,  must  be  the  resi- 
dence of  some  wealthy  man.  He  made  his  way  to  it,  and  was  very  hospi- 
tably received  by  the  lady  of  the  house,  though  her  husband  was  not  at 
home.  Being  greatly  fatigued,  he  retired  early,  and  soon  fell  asleep  ;  but 
it  was  not  long  before  tbe  gentleman  of  tbe  bouse,  who  was  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  General  Williams  of  North  Carolina,  returned  unexpectedly, 
entered  his  chamber,  and  intimated  to  him,  in  no  equivocal  terms,  that  he 
should  allow  no  one  who  was  uot  a  Whig  to  sleep  under  his  roof.  **  Let 
me  rest  in  peace  then,'*  said  his  guest,  ''for  I  was  educated  under  Dr. 
Witberspoon, — one  of  tbe  Signers  of  tbe  Declaration  of  Independence.'' 
The  next  day,  tbe  General  entertained  Mr.  Balch  with  a  poem  which  he 
had  composed  on  tbe  Stamp  Act ;  and,  on  the  following  Sabbath,  as  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Revolution  laid  great  stress  on  the  spostolio  injunction  to  be 
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Ribjeet  to  tho  higher  powers,  he  eamoBtlj  requested  his  olerieal  guest  to 
Hsoourse  upon  that  passage.     He  did  so,  much  to  the  annoyanoe  of  the 
feojalists  who  were  present,  while  the  (General,  with  several  pistob  in  his 
bdt,  acted  as  Clerk. 
-  Mr.  Baloh  was  invited  to  settle  over  a  congregation  in  North  Carolina ; 

he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  return  to  Georgetown,  with  a  view  toestab- 
lUi  there  a  Presbyterian  Church.  Accordingly,  he  went  thither  in  March, 
I780y  and  found  as  unpromising  a  field  of  labour  as  can  easily  be  imagined. 
th  preached  for  some  time  in  a  room  rented  for  the  purpose ;  and,  in  1782, 
R.fBW  individuals  interested  in  sustaining  Divine  institutions,  joined  in  build- 
hllf  a  very  plain  house  for  public  worship.  There  were  sovisn  persons, 
iMlvding  the  Pastor,  who  joined  in  the  first  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Sup> 
Shortly  after  this,  ho  was  instrumental  of  establishing  a  Presbyterian 
tion  in  Frederick  town,  Md. 
•*  The  return  of  Peace,  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  contributed  not  a 
KMle  to  the  growth  of  the  village  in  which  Mr.  Baloh  was  settled.  His 
dmroh  gradually  increased,  and  many  Episcopalians  who  resided  in  the 
Biighbourhood  joined  in  their  worship.  Still  he  found  hb  salary  quite  inad- 
il|«ate  to  the  support  of  his  family ;  and,  in  order  to  meet  his  current 
Kpenses,  he  was  obliged  to  resort  to  some  other  business ;  and  he  chose 
Unt  of  instructing  youth.  Accordingly,  he  was  in  the  habit,  for  many 
,  of  conducting  the  education  of  young  men ;  and  among  his  pupiU 
not  a  few  who  have  sinee  attained  to  great  usefulness  and  prominence. 
'.*  After  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  to  Washington  City,  the 
Spiscopalians,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  worship  in  the  Presbyterian 
Okwreh,  established  a  church  of  their  own ;  and  thus  the  number  who  eon- 
iribated  to  Mr.  Balch*s  support  was  temporarily  somewhat  diminished. 
She  loss  was,  however,  quickly  much  more  than  made  up  by  fresh  aeeea- 
dooa  from  various  quarters ;  insomuch  that  it  became  desirable  that  the 
fhee  of  worship  should  be  enlarged.  Into  this  project  Mr.  Baloh  entered 
Vith  great  resolution  and  vigour ;  and  it  was  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  by 

Iributions  obtained  through  his  persevering  efforts,  that  the  enlargement 
effected.     Mr.  Jefferson,  who  was  then i President  of  the  United  States, 

tributed  in  aid  of  his  object  seventy-five  dollars.  He  applied  to  Albert 
Qallatin,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but  he  declined  giving,  on  the  ground 
tC  the  excessive  frequency  of  similar  applications.  Mr.  Balch  immediately 
dropped  the  matter,  and  began  to  converse  on  general  subjects ;  and  among 
•Iher  questions  which  he  asked  was  one  in  regard  to  the  success  of  Napo- 
leon, in  subverting  the  Oenevese  Republic.  Mr.  Gallatin  said  omphaticidly 
tliat  his  country  was  gone.  **  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,"  rejoined  Mr.  Balch, 
**lor  the  city  of  Geneva  has  produced  more  illustrious  men  in  Church  and 
State  than  any  other  spot  on  the  globe."  He  then  rose  and  bade  the  Sec- 
fielary  good  morning ;  but,  before  he  had  proceeded  far,  was  called  back  to 
seoeive  from  Mr.  Gallatin  a  handsome  donation. 

From  this  time  Mr.  Balch*s  congregation  gradually  increased  until  1821, 
wben  the  old  church  edifice  was  taken  down,  and  a  more  commodious  and 
more  elegant  house  erected  in  its  place.  The  night  before  the  dismantling 
of  the  old  building,  Mr.  Balch  preached  a  sermon  to  an  immense  assem- 
Uage,  in  which  he  discoursed  somewhat  at  large  upon  the  history  of  the 
eoDgregation.  It  was  an  occasion  of  deep  interest  to  him ;  and  while  he 
fi(|oieed  in  it  as  marking  a  favourable  epoch  iu  the  history  of  his  congrega* 
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tion,  it  oonld  not  but  awaken  ia  hia  mind  Inaay  lai  and  tonder  reeoUe^ 

iiODB. 

In  the  year  1818,  Mr.  Balch  was  hononred  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  «f 

Divinity  from  the  College  at  which  he  was  edncated. 

In  the  year  1881,  Dr.  Balch  experienced  a  great  calamity  in  the  bun- 
ing  of  his  house.  Some  time  before  day,  the  watchman^  in  going  hk 
aocnstomed  round,  observed  a  light  in  one  of  the  front  roomSy  bat  did 
not  at  first  suppose  that  it  was  aoy  thing  out  of  the  common  coarse.  Whcs 
he  came  near  the  house  again,  he  observed  that  it  was  wrapped  in  flames. 
The  fire  gained  on  the  building  so  rapidly  that,  in  a  few  moments,  every 
way  of  escape  was  cut  off,  except  by  a  slippery  shelving  roof  which  wai 
under  the  window  of  his  chamber.  Several  fruitless  attempts  were  made 
to  pass  the  stairway ;  but,  as  he  opened  the  door  that  led  to  it,  he  lav 
nothing  but  a  cloud  of  smoke  mingled  with  sparks  of  fire.  In  this  extrr 
mity.  Dr.  Balch,  with  great  self-possession,  resolved  to  lead  the  way  oi 
the  roofl  When  the  aged  couple  were  discovered  in  these  awfully  peiikwi 
circumstances,  a  feeling  of  horror  ran  through  the  assembled  mulUtoda; 
but  when  it  was  perceived  that  their  escape  was  effected,  it  gave  way  to  a 
shout  of  generous  exultation.  He  escaped  with  only  the  garments  in  whidi 
he  slept;  his  apparel,  furniture,  library,  manuscripts, — every  thing  whiel 
his  house  contained,  was  burnt  to  ashes.  The  loss  was  one  which  he  iU 
knew  how  to  sustain ;  but  a  circumstance  occurred  shortly  after,  by  meaui 
of  which  he  was  saved  from  the  embarrassment  to  which  he  might  otkerwiM 
have  been  subjected.  One  of  his  early  pupils  suggested  to  him  the  idet 
that  he  was  entitled  to  a  pension,  under  the  then  recent  law  of  CongreiSi 
providing  for  Kevplutionary  claims.  An  application  was  accordingly  niade» 
his  claim  was  granted,  and  before  his  decease  he  drew  the  sum  of  twelve 
hundred  dollars. 

Dr.  Balch,  after  he  had  passed  the  age  of  fourscore,  retained  so  moA 
vigour  as  to  be  able  to  preach  occasionally  without  inconvenience.  A  few 
Sabbaths  before  his  death,  he  had  preached  three  times  in  Alexandria,  besidei 
attending  a  funeral.  On  the  Sabbath  immediately  preceding  his  death,  on 
returning  from  public  worship,  he  showed  manifest  signs  of  indispoaitioa, 
and  found  himself  unable  to  walk  home.  He  revived,  however,  and,  daring 
the  week,  evinced  his  accustomed  cheerfulness.  The  next  Sabbath  morning, 
(September  7,  1833,)  after  having  rested  well  during  the  night,  he  awoke 
and  took  some  refreshment ;  but  was  immediately  seized  with  a  spasm  of 
the  heart,  which  caused  almost  instantaneous  death.  The  tidings  of  his 
departure  produced  a  great  sensation  in  the  whole  community.  The  Alder- 
men and  Common  Council  of  the  town  passed  a  unanimous  resolution  to 
attend  his  funeral.  The  town  Gazette  was  clothed  in  mourning;  while 
funeral  badges  were  displayed  not  only  in  the  church,  but  upon  the  market 
house,  and  upon  all  the  stores  in  the  streets  through  which  the  immense 
procession  passed.  A  Funeral  Discourse  vas  delivered  on  the  following 
Sabbath,  by  the  surviving  Pastor  of  the  Church;  and  there  was  subse- 
quently another  before  the  Presbytery  of  which  he  was  a  member,  by  the 
Rev.  £lias  Harrison  of  Alexandria.  His  ministry  in  Georgetown  extended 
through  a  period  of  fifty-three  years. 

In  1782,  Dr.  Balch  was  married  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Colonel  George 
Beall,  of  Georgetown, — a  young  lady  of  great  beauty  and  rare  aooomplidb- 
ments.    She  died  in  her  sixty-seoond  year.    He  was  sabeequently  married 
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«k  Mrs.  King,  who  lived  bat  aboat  twenty  days  after  she  became  hia  wife. 
I  was  married  a  third  time  to  a  Mrs.  Parrot.  He  had  nine  children, — 
ir  sons  and  five  daughters, — all  by  the  first  marriage.  One  of  his  sons 
m  a  jndge  in  Florida,  two  were  lawyers,  and  one,  the  Rev.  Thomas  B. 
lleh,  is  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  well  known  as  the  author  of  *'  Chiis- 
aity  and  Literature,"  **  Ringwood  Discourses,"  and  various  other  works. 
i$  eldest  daughter  is  the  widow  of  the  late  General  Macomb  of  the  United 
ales  Army. 

FROM  THE  REV.  ELIAS  HARRISON,  D.  D. 

Alsxandsli,  May  7, 1867. 
Bbv.  and  dear  Sir:  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  comply  with  your  request  for  my 
Idniscences  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Batch,  late  of  Georgetown,  partly  because  the  very 
donate  rektions  in  which  we  were  placed  towards  each  other,  during  the  last 
rvBteen  years  of  his  life,  gave  me  the  best  opportunities  of  knowing  him,  and 
Hrefore  enable  me  to  speak  of  him  with  great  confidence,  and  partly  because 
f  estimate  of  his  character  is  such  that  I  am  glad  to  co-operate  in  any  effort  to 
ibalm  his  memory. 

The  first  time  I  ever  saw  him  was  in  1813,  when  I  was  a  student  at  Princeton 
Qflge,  in  company  with  his  son  Thomas.  He  came  there  on  a  visit, — the  first 
had  ever  paid  to  the  institution,  since  he  was  graduated;  and,  as  was  to  be 
pected,  it  was  an  occasion  to  him  of  much  pleasurable  excitement.  He 
Aained  there  for  several  days, — ^being  frequently  present  both  in  the  common 
iiilg  hall,  and  in  the  recitation  room ;  and  moving  about  freely,  as  he  did, 
Mmg  the  students, — with  some  of  whom  he  was  acquainted,  he  b^ame  exceed- 
ftj  popular.  Their  attention  was  particularly  drawn  to  him  by  the  s/y 
notir  which  came  out  both  in  his  language  and  in  his  countenance;  while  the 
aedotes  in  which  he  abounded,  concerning  the  scenes  and  incidents  of  bygone 
yg,  called  forth  peab  of  laughter,  which  were  heard  from  one  end  of  the 
41ege  grounds  to  the  other.  In  these  explosions  he  himself  always  joined 
let  heartily;  and  it  was  said  that  Dr.  Green,  who  was  then  President  of  the 
Alege,  and  who  was  more  than  commonly  tenacious  in  regard  to  ministerial 
opriet}'^  and  dignity,  took  him  to  task  in  respect  to  the  freedom  of  his 
meaner,  intimating  that  such  loud  **  horse  laughs,"  as  he  termed  them,  would 
(sen  his  influence  and  injure  his  reputation.  To  this  Dr.  Balch  replied, — ^for  he 
Serwards  told  me  the  story, — that  for  his  own  part,  he  always  did  love  a  good 
librae  laugh;"  and  that  if  he  (Dr.  Green)  had  indulged  himself  in  that  way 
ittle  more  frequently,  he  never  would  have  supposed  that  his  own  nose  was 
e  nozzle  of  a  tea-pot,  or  that  his  heid  was  made  of  glass — alluding  to  certain 
laghiings  predicated  of  Dr.  G.,  (whether  true  or  false  I  know  not)  at  a  time 
len  he  was  suffering  under  the  influence  of  great  nervous  depression.  In  the 
d,  however,  our  venerable  President  became  so  much  interested  in  the  Doctor 
d  bis  irrepressible  humour,  that  he  not  only  relaxed  somewhat  from  his  accus- 
med  dignity,  but  actually,  in  some  degree,  caught  the  contagion,  and  heartily 
ared  in  the  laugh  which  at  first  he  seemed  to  deprecate.  Before  Dr.  Balch 
9k  his  departure  for  home,  he  expressed  to  the  occupants  of  a  certain 
om  an  earnest  wish  to  be  permitted  to  sleep  there  one  night,  as  it  was  the  room 
^ch  he  had  occupied  during  his  whole  college  life,  and  it  was  not  likely  that  he 
oald  ever  be  there  again.  His  request  was  very  cheerfully  complied  with; 
d  this,  with  other  pleasant  circumstances,  served  to  leave  a  most  agreeable 
pression  on  the  minds  of  the  students,  and  to  render  his  visit  among  them  a 
l%litfbl  episode  in  the  tedious  monotony  of  college  life. 
After  this  I  never  saw  him  until  I  came  to  this  city  in  the  dose  of  the  year 
16.    It  was,  I  think,  the  last  week  in  December  of  that  year,  when,  in  aooord- 
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anoe  with  a  long  eBtabliflhed  rule  for  mutual  eonyeniepce  and  fvoflt,  it  wis  Ml 
turn  to  aid  my  venerable  colleague,  Dr.  Muir,  in  the  aolemnitiea  of  the  LorA 
Supper.  I  then  heard  him  preach  for  the  first  time;  and  though  the  disooaa 
could  not  be  called  an  eloquent  one,  there  was  still  a  tfomething,  both  in  matt* 
and  manner,  that  rivettcd  my  attention  so  closely,  as  to  leave  an  impreHM 
which  the  lapse  of  more  than  forty  years  has  done  little  to  efface.  In  penoii 
he  stood  before  us,  large,  tall,  and  rather  commanding.  His  conntenaw^ 
though  solemn,  seemed  after  all  to  have  in  it  a  tinge  of  dry  humoor.  Hil 
language,  though  chaste  and  well  adapted  to  his  subject,  was  the  suggestion  c( 
the  moment, — ^for  he  never  wrote  his  discourses.  His  method  waa  Indd  and 
natural,  and  yet  peculiarly  his  own.  And  his  manner  was  characterized  by  fw 
vour,  unction,  and  I  would  say,  originality  withal.  The  impression  which  h 
left  upon  me,  was  somewhat  strange  indeed,  but  it  was  on  the  wh<^  h^j 
fiivourable  both  to  his  intellect  and  his  heart — an  impression,  I  may  add,  whkk 
none  of  his  subsequent  exhibitions  ever  served  to  remove  or  impair.  He  was  I 
great  friend  to  loud  as  well  as  animated  speaking  in  the  pulpit;  and  in  tins,  mj 
first,  interview  with  him,  he  counselled  me  most  earnestly  never  to  lose  sight  of 
that  important  requisite  in  a  preacher; — adding,  in  his  usual  quizzical  manner, 
that  young  ministers  were  little  aware  of  its  importance,  for  it  was  often 
accepted  by  the  people  as  a  substitute  for  good  sense  and  sound  argument. 

Dr.  Balch  was  also  greatly  in  favour  of  preaching  without  a  manuscript,  ani 
especially  without  writing  at  all;  and  he  seemed,  at  that  first  interview,  to  tib 
quite  a  fancy  to  me,  because  I  had  avowed  my  determination  never  to  take  evts 
short  notes  into  the  pulpit,  and  so  far  as  practicable,  to  avoid  the  common  pTM- 
tice  of  always  writing  fully  for  the  Sabbath.    He  told  me,  if  I  remember  right,  tlMt 
he  scarcely  ever  wrote  a  whole  sermon,  and  had  never  written  the  half  of  one  dQ^ 
ing  his  whole  pastorate;  and  he  certainly  gave  a  somewhat  remarkable  reason  for  it 
It  was  this : — When  on  his  way  from  the  Garolinas  to  the  place  of  his  final  settle- 
ment,— Georgetown,  he  was  invited  to  preach  at  a  certain  church  in  Vii^nii, 
at  which  there  were  several  ministers  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  and  a  vexy 
large  gathering  of  people.     The  services  had  been  opened  by  a  discourse  whichi 
though  delivered  with  great  vehemence  and  boldness  of  manner,  seemed  to  him 
very  crude,  disjointed  and  illogical.     [The  Baptist  clergy  were  not  then  whit 
they  have  become  since — they  were  doubtless  pious  and  devoted  men,  but  few  of 
them  had  anything  beyond  a  common  education.]     Inasmuch  as  he  had  taken  lui 
diploma  at  College,  and  withal  had  several  well  prepared  discourses  with  him, 
which  he  had  carefully  committed  to  memory,  he  indulged  the  rather  self-com- 
placent reflection  that,  as  he  was  to  follow  the  illiterate  preacher,  he  should,  to 
say  the  least,  not  suffer  in  a  comparison  with  him.     He  acknowledged  that  the 
evil  principle  within  him  so  far  gained  a  momentary  control,  that  he  was  expect- 
ing to  hear  his  sermon  spoken  of  in  no  measured  terms  of  approbation;  but, 
instead  of  that,  as  he  was  walking  behind  a  large  number  of  people,  after  the  sermoii 
had  been  delivered,  he  heard  them  speak  of  it  as  absolutely  so  poor  a  thing  as  not 
to  be  worth  the  time  they  had  spent  in  listening  to  it;  while  his  illiterate  prede- 
cessor was  extolled  to  the  skies.     "  From  that  time,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  I  firmly 
resolved  never  again  to  attempt  either  to  preach  a  great  sermon,  or  to  write  oirt 
another  sermon  for  the  pulpit  " — a  resolve  to  which  I  believe  he  adhered,  without 
a  single  exception,  till  his  dying  day. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  he  did  not  study  his  sermons. 
He  did  not  study  them  in  the  ordinary  way;  and  yet  the  orderly  method  and 
compact  arrangement  by  which  they  were  marked,  showed  that  they  were  the 
product  of  no  inconsiderable  thought.  He  generally  formed  a  brief  outline  of 
his  discourse  in  the  early  part  of  the  week,  and  then  occupied  himself  leisurely 
in  filling  it  up  before  the  Sabbath.  These  skeletons  were  written  in  very  small 
paper  books,  made  for  the  purpose,  each  of  which  would  perhaps  hold  a  hundred 
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Eauon;  bat  tbey  were  neyer  taken  with  him  into  the  pulpit.  I  have  seen  manjr 
.them,  and  have  remarked  their  apparent  neatness  and  fineedom  from  both  era* 
and  blots;  but  was  never  able  to  decipher  a  solitary  line,  except  by  a 
ms  effort  of  the  imagination;  for  his  handwriting  was  scarcely  more  legi- 
to  me  than  Arabic.  His  preaching  was  most  frequently  doctrinal,  and  was 
;terized  by  great  fearlessness  and  energy.  He  evidently  cared  little  for  the 
MHise  of  man,  and  I  have  sometimes  thought,  stiU  less  for  his  censure.  I  am 
Ipelined  to  think  that  the  general  character  of  his  pulpit  performances  was  such 
lyi  to  justify  the  remark  said  to  have  been  made  by  a  respectable  and  excellent 
fid  lady,  that ''  it  was  always  very  good  living." 

In  his  dispositions  he  was  kind,  amiable  and  eminently  social.  I  never  saw 
IiIb  out  of  temper  but  once,  and  then  but  for  a  short  time;  while,  during  a  long 
eourse  of  years  in  which  I  was  familiar  with  him,  and  met  him  in  almost  every 
milety  of  circumstances,  he  was  pre-eminently  good  natured,  cheerful  and 
BBOjant.  His  exuberance  of  good  humour  continued  with  him  till  the  dose  of 
nb;  and  some  of  his  friends  of  nervous  temperament  found  it  an  excellent  anti- 
dote to  depression  of  spirits.  He  was,  in  relating  humorous  anecdotes,  abso- 
lotely  irresistible — ^neither  the  dignity  of  Dr.  Green,  nor  the  sobriety  and  quiet- 
■088  of  my  revered  colleague,  Dr.  Muir,  was  proof  against  it.  I  must  confess 
tliere  was  no  man  whom  I  welcomed  more  heartily  than  Dr.  Balch,  when  I  found 
t|ie  blues  were  gathering  upon  me;  for  though  I  was  constrained  to  think,  with 

feTenerable  President  of  Nassau-Hall,  that  his  laughing  explosions  were  per- 
I  too  frequent  and  sometimes  too  violent,  yet  he  actually  did  more  for  me  in 
Otrtain  moods  than  any  physician  could  do;  and  then  there  was  such  an  air  of 
98iuralness  about  it,  that  you  seemed  to  feel  that,  with  such  a  constitution  as 
&e  bad,  it  could  hardly  be  otherwise. 

He  was  very  urgent  with  young  ministers  to  get  married,  if  possible,  as  soon 
88  they  were  settled.  And  as  he  was  often  appointed  to  charge  the  newly 
lastalled  pastor,  he  not  unfrequently  hinted  at  what  he  regarded  a  duty  on  this 
snlgect,  in  that  solemn  exercise.  He  did  so  at  my  installation;  and  though,  on 
the  whole,  the  charge  was  very  judicious,  and  unusually  solemn,  he  could  not 
viaist  the  impulse  to  say, — and  with  an  archness  of  tone  and  manner  that  was 
marked  by  the  whole  congregation,  and  created  a  universal  smile, — that  it  would 
be  wdl  for  me  to  remember  that  ''  a  Bishop  "  must  not  only  be  ''  blameless," 
bat  *'  the  husband  of  one  wife."  He  saw  me  married  not  many  months  after- 
wards, and  offered  me  his  congratulations  on  the  occasion,  with  a  heartiness  that 
oonld  not  have  been  greater,  if  he  had  supposed  that  I  had  got  married  merely 
o«t  of  respect  to  the  advice  he  had  given  me  at  my  installation. 

Dr.  Balch 's  pastoral  relation  seems  to  have  been  a  happy  one.  His  charge 
gradually  increased  from  a  mere  handful  of  people  to  one  of  the  largest  congrcga- 
tioos  of  our  denomination  in  this  whole  region.  His  people  respected  and  loved 
Um;  and  those  of  them  who  still  survive,  never  speak  of  him  but  with  a  feeling 
of  profound  veneration.  He  was  always  welcome  in  their  families;  and  his  open 
and  cheerful  manner,  and  freedom  from  all  stateliness  and  reserve,  made  him  a 
great  favourite,  especially  vrith  the  young.  I  believe  it  is  uncommon  that  a 
BBonister,  during  so  long  a  period,  retains  in  so  high  a  degree  the  affection  of  his 
people. 

A  few  years  before  his  death,  he  was  affected  with  a  sudden  paralytic  stroke, 
while  in  the  midst  of  his  discourse  on  the  Lord's  day.  It  came  without  a 
aoment's  premonition,  rendering  him  both  stiff  and  speechless,  but  neither 
depriving  him  of  consciousness,  nor  changing  his  bodily  position.  Taken  home, 
he  was  soon  restored  to  speech,  and  in  a  few  weeks,  by  proper  medical  treatment, 
to  about  his  accustomed  health.  While  he  was  confined  to  his  bed,  I  called  to 
eee  him ;  and  finding  him  at  the  moment  alone,  he  seemed  unusually  gratified, 
end  hardly  able  to  express  his  feelings  of  joy  that  an  op^Ttmni^  ^%a  qt^a  \aM% 
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given  him  of  speaking  without  restraint.  *'  For/*  said  he,  *'  neither  mjr  tuif 
nor  my  physician,  though  transcendently  kind,  and  earnestly  seeking  my  mh 
very,  have  rightly  understood  my  case;  they  have  interdicted  mil  company,  ni 
laid  an  embargo  on  my  tongue  ever  since  it  has  been  restored  to  use:  and  I 
very  well  that  these  two  things,  if  persisted  in,  instead  of  curing  me,  will 
me  out  of  the  world.  I  must  see  my  friends,  and  I  must  talk,  or  I  most  die." 
And  he  did  talk  rapidly,  though  he  saw  my  alarm  at  the  announcement  of  ih 
prohibition,  and  though  Mrs.  Balch,  rushing  in  at  the  sound  of  his  voice,  ntffi 
every  consideration  she  could  to  prevent  it.  Strange  to  say,  he 
rapidly  from  that  hour;  and  often  did  he  remind  me  afterwards  of  that 
dental,  or  rather  providential,  circumstance  of  my  finding  him  alone;  **lbr  I 
verily  believe,''  said  he,  *'  it  was  the  means,  under  God,  of  continoing  my  lifti 
little  longer." 

This  attack  is  supposed  to  have  resulted  immediately  from  his  disoontimii^ 
the  use  of  tobacco;  to  which  he  had  been  immoderately  given  for  more  fStn 
sixty-five  years.  In  all  other  kinds  of  personal  indulgence  he  was  very  spariij; 
and  had  never  tasted  ardent  spirits,  to  the  amount  of  a  spoonful,  from  the  sge 
of  twelve  years.  His  physician  had  warned  him  of  the  probable  issue  of  a  sod- 
den breaking  up  of  this  habit,  and  advised  him,  by  all  means,  if  he  were  to 
attempt  it  at  all,  to  let  it  be  a  gradual  process;  but,  being  rather  obstinately  set 
in  his  resolves,  when  once  made,  he  persisted,  until  he  had  well  nigh  expenenoed 
the  worst.  He  then  resumed  the  practice  for  three  or  four  years,  and  during  tin 
whole  period  enjoyed  uninterrupted  health;  when,  relinquishing  it  again,  be  wu 
again  visited  in  the  pulpit  of  a  neighbouring  brother  with  an  attack  similar  to  the 
other,  though  not  so  severe  or  protracted.  He  then  returned  to  it  onoe  msRi 
and  continued  it  in  moderation  till  his  death. 

One  of  the  last  Sabbaths  of  his  life  Dr.  Balch  spent  with  me,  and  assisted  m 
in  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  ;  and  he  was  apparently  in  as  good 
health,  both  of  body  and  of  mind,  as  at  any  time  when  I  had  seen  him  for  anm- 
ber  of  years.  He  preached  for  me  that  day  twice,  and  preached  also  at  the  Pro- 
testant Methodist  Church  in  the  evening,  in  addition  to  the  services  rendered  it 
the  Lord's  table.  It  was  generally  remarked  that  his  sermons  were  not  only 
longer,  but  far  more  solemn  and  impressive  than  usual;  but  he  suffered  no  incon- 
venience from  the  labours  of  the  day.  He  left  me  apparently  in  fine  health  and 
in  excellent  spirits,  and  I  heard  no  more  from  him  until  the  astounding  news 
came  that  he  was  dead ;  and  that  was  quickly  followed  by  an  urgent  request 
that  I  should  come  and  take  part  in  the  funeral  solemnities.  I  did  go  and  meet 
the  sad  demand  that  was  made  upon  me, — sharing  the  service  (so  far  as  tbe 
addresses  were  concerned)  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brooks  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
with  whom  Dr.  Balch  had  been  in  the  most  cordial  relations.  I  was  subse 
quently  called  upon  by  the  Presbytery  to  preach  his  Funeral  Sermon,  which  I 
did  at  its  sessions  in  the  First  Church  in  Washington  City,  and  in  the  presence 
of  an  immense  audience,  which  had  been  attracted  to  the  ser\'ice  from  a  desire 
to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  that  venerable  man. 

I  have  already  intimated  that  Dr.  Balch  was  tall  and  well  proportioned  in 
his  physical  structure.  His  countenance  was  a  fair  index  to  his  character.  His 
eyes  were  rather  small,  though  keen;  his  face  perhaps  a  little  too  long  for  beauty, 
and  his  neck  too  short  for  the  head  that  was  above  it.  His  gait  was  alwajs 
slow  and  cautious,  and  his  movements  indicated  either  that  he  was  very  absent 
in  mind,  or  that  his  faculties  were  intensely  concentrated  on  some  particular 
subject.  His  dress  was  never  of  the  most  fashionable  kind ;  nor  was  he  always 
so  particular  in  respect  to  it  as  to  escape  the  imputation  of  being  a  little  sIot- 
enly;  yet,  on  the  whole,  his  personal  appearance  was  very  respectable,  and  in 
society  he  was  not  lacking  in  due  attention  to  the  rules  of  politeness.  He  was 
an  early  riser,  and  would  often  take  a  long  stroll,  before  any  of  his  family  or 
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neighbours  were  up;  and  in  all  ordinary  circamstances,  ten  o'clock  at  night 
would  find  him  either  in  bed,  or  in  his  room  preparing  for  it.  It  was  doubtless 
lo  the  regularity  of  his  habits,  the  cheerfulness  of  his  spirits,  and  the  utter 
•iMence  of  every  thing  like  agitating  or  corroding  passion,  quite  as  much  as  to 
hm  native  vigour  of  constitution,  that  was  to  be  attributed  not  only  his  ezemp- 
tion  from  the  ordinary  maladies  which  prevail  among  men,  but  a  state  of 
fearoely  interrupted  usefulness  or  enjoyment  to  the  close  of  an  unusually  long 

,  Notwithstanding  Dr.  Balch's  passion  for  the  humorous  and  the  ludicrous,  he 
ilK>aght  much  and  felt  much  on  the  subject  of  personal  religion,  and  to  his  par- 
tieolar  friends,  he  spoke  of  it  with  both  freedom  and  feeling.  I  never  heard  him 
•Xpress  a  doiibt  of  his  personal  interest  in  the  merits  of  his  Redeemer;  and 
towards  the  close  of  life  he  seemed  to  dwell  upon  the  prospects  of  the  opening 
flBture  with  a  greatly  increased  interest  and  solemnity.  But  the  nature  and  perma- 
Moey  of  his  religious  principles  were  most  effectually  tested  by  the  purity  of  his 
Ub»  the  stem  fidelity  with  which  he  rebuked  the  various  forms  of  evil,  and  hid 
iMdiness  to  make  personal  sacrifices  for  the  cause  of  Christ.  In  view  of  all  that  I 
knew  of  him,  I  cannot  doubt  that  when  he  was  dismissed  from  his  labours  on 
osith,  he  went  to  receive  the  plaudit,  '*  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant." 

Yours  very  truly, 

ELIAS  HARRISON. 

Dr.  Balch  had  an  elder  brother,  Hezekiah  James  Balgh,  who  had  a 
fomowhat  brilliant,  though  brief,  career.  He  was  bom  at  Deer  Creek,  then 
dui  residence  of  his  father,  in  1746 ;  was  graduated  at  the  College  of  New 
Jersey  in  1766  ;  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Qospel  by  the  Donegal  Pres- 
bytery in  1767 ;  and  was  ordained  by  the  same  Presbytery  previous  to  the 
meeting  of  the  Synod  in  1770.  In  1769,  he  went  on  a  mission  to  the 
Bontbem  States,  and  shortly  after  became  Pastor  of  the  two  Congrega- 
tions, — Rocky  River  and  Poplar  Tent,  which  he  continued  to  serve  till  the 
dose  of  life.  In  the  famous  Mecklenburg  Convention,  (May  19,  1775,)  he 
was  present,  and  had  an  important  agency  in  framing  the  well  known 
'*  Declaration  "  which  that  patriotic  body  put  forth.  He  died,  unmarriedi 
in  the  summer  of  the  same  year.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  fine 
personal  appearance,  and  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  to  have  disappointed, 
bj  his  early  death,  many  hopes  of  extensive  usefulness  in  the  Church. 

There  was  yet  another  brother,  James  Balch,  who  became  a  olei^mani 
and  lived  and  died  in  Kentucky,  where  he  seems  to  have  taken  an  active 
pirt  agidnst  the  movements  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterians. 
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FRANCIS  CUMMINS,  D.  D  » 

1780—1832. 

Francis  Cummins  was  the  son  of  Charles  and  Rebecca  (HcNieUe) 
Cummins,  and  was  born  near  Shippensburg,  Pa.,  in  the  spring  of  1751 
His  father  and  mother  were  both  from  Ireland — the  former  from  the  Goitnty 
of  Tyrone,  the  latter  from  the  County  of  Antrim :  they  were  strangen  to 
each  other  in  Ireland ;  but,  migrating  to  this  country  while  they  were  yonng, 
they  met  and  were  married  after  their  arrival  here.  They  were  members 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  belonged  to  what  was  then  called  the 
**  New  Side ;  "  being  great  admirers  of  Whitefield,  the  Tennents,  andoUien 
of  that  school.  His  father  was  originally  a  cooper ;  but,  bj  perseTer^g 
industry,  he  became,  at  no  distant  period,  an  independent  lan^older  and 
fiirmer. 

The  son  spent  his  early  years  upon  his  father's  farm  ;  thoagb  he  had  the 
advantages  of  education  common  at  that  day,  and  in  that  part  of  the  coim- 
try.  When  he  was  in  his  nineteenth  year,  his  father  removed  to  Mecklen- 
burg County,  N.'C,  where  the  neighbouring  College,  then  called  *'Qaeen*8 
Museum,*'  afforded  him  opportunity  for  a  higher  education.  He  was  s 
pupil  in  that  institution,  both  before  and  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  and 
a  part  of  the  time  enjoyed  the  instruction  of  the  Hev.  Dr.  MoWhorter, 
who  had  then  recently  removed  thither  from  New  Jersey.  Here  he  wis 
graduated  about  the  year  1776. 

After  leaving  College,  he  was,  for  several  years,  engaged  chiefly  in  the 
business  of  teaching.  He  was  first  employed  as  Preceptor  of  Clio  Acad* 
emy,  then  a  respectable  German  Seminary,  in  Rowan  County,  now  Iredell. 
Ho  afterwards  taught,  successively  at  Bethel  Church,  York  District,  S.  C; 
at  Smyrna  Church,  Wilkes  County  ;  at  Lexington,  Oglethorpe  County ;  at 
Bethany  Church,  Greene  County ;  and  at  Madison,  Morgan  County, — 6a. 
Many  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  were 
his  pupils ;  and  among  them  the  late  William  Smith,  an  eminent  Judge  and 
United  States  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  and  the  late  Andrew  JacksoD, 
President  of  the  United  States. 

He  was  an  active  and  zealous  patriot  in  the  war  that  gave  us  our  inde- 
pendence. He  was  at  different  times  in  the  army,  and  was  engaged  in  sev- 
eral battles.  He  was  present  at  all  the  Mecklenburg  Whig  meetings  of 
1775,  and  mingled  in  the  exciting  scene  of  the  reading  of  the  celebrated 
Declaration  at  Mecklenburg  Court  House.  The  interest  which  he  thus 
early  took  in  the  welfare  of  his  country,  continued  unabated  to  the  close  of 
life.  When  the  controversy  on  the  subject  of  "nullification"  arose  in 
South  Carolina,  though  he  had  then  numbered  his  fourscore  years,  the 
fire  of  his  youth  seemed  to  be  re-kindled  in  favour  of  the  Union  ;  and  to  a 
brother  clergyman  who,  in  a  moment  of  excitement,  declared  his  readiness 
to  draw  his  sword  against  the  General  Government,  he  replied,  *'  If  you  dare 
do  so,  I  will  draw  my  sword  again,  and  cut  you  down." 

While  Mr.  Cummins  was  engaged  in  teaching,  he  was  prosecuting  his 
theological  studies,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Jamef 

•  MS.  from  his  giandfon,  Colonel  William  MeKinley.^Foote'f  Sketohei  of  K.  C. 
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Hall.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Orange,  at  Rooky 
Riycr  Church,  in  Mecklenburg  County,  December  15,  1780.  During  the 
year  1781,  he  preached  at  Hopewell,  and  yarious  other  places ;  and  in  the 
spring  of  1782,  accepted  a  call  from  Bethel  Church  in  the  adjacent  district 
fk  York,  S.  C,  where  he  was  ordained  towards  the  close  of  that  year.  In 
like  spring  of  1788,  whi]e  residing  at  Bethel,  both  as  the  pastor  of  a  church 
Hid  the  teacher  of  youth,  he  was  elected  by  the  people  of  York  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  South  Carolina  Convention,  called  to  decide  upon  the  Constita- 
lion  of  the  United  States  ;  and  though  all  his  colleagues  were  for  rejecting 
it^  he  voted  in  its  favour. 

'  He  was  never  long  stationary  in  any  one  field  of  labour,  or  rather  his 
labours  were  never  confined  to  a  single  congregation.  There  were  about 
twenty  congregations,  which  considered  him  as,  in  some  sense,  their  pastor, 
during  the  whole  period  of  his  ministry.  He  laboured  about  one  year  in 
Horth  Carolina,  twenty-four  yeard  in  South  Carolina,  and  twenty-five  yean 
HI  Georgia.  His  time  was  almost  always  laboriously  divided  between  teach- 
Uig  and  preaching ;  and  the  churches  in  that  region  were,  at  that  time,  so 
generally  missionary  stations,  that  the  ministers  were  obliged  to  resort  to 
teaching  in  order  to  sustain  themselves  and  their  families.  This  necessity, 
however,  was  mercifully  overruled,  in  the  providence  of  God,  to  the  educa- 
tion of  many  a  man  under  religious  influences,  who,  otherwise  might  have 
remained  uneducated,  or  who  might  have  been  trained  by  an  enemy  of 
nligion. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Uni- 
Tersity  of  Georgia,  at  Athens,  in  the  year  1820. 

Dr.  Cuminins  had  great  vigour  of  constitution,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  occasional  fevers,  to  which  the  country  was  subject,  he  scarcely  ever 
mffered  from  ill  health.  In  1830,  he  stated  to  his  grandson  that  the  snn 
had  never  caught  him  in  bed,  when  he  was  not  confined  by  illness,  for  fifty 
years.  In  January,  1832,  he  was  attacked  by  the  influensa,  which,  on  the 
22d  of  February, — just  about  a  month  from  the  commencement  of  the  dis- 
ease,— terminated  his  life.  His  last  sermon  was  preached  on  the  15th  of 
January, — three  days  before  he  became  seriously  ill,  on  Romans  viii.  16, 
17y  *'  If  children,  then  heirs,  &c."  This  passage  ministered  greatly  to  his 
comfort,  as  he  was  getting  ready  to  put  off  his  earthly  house  of  this  taber- 
nacle. He  expressed  the  utmost  gratitude  that  he  had  been  permitted  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  and  the  most  joyful  confidence  that  he  was  about  to  enter 
into  rest.  A  Sermon  with  reference  to  his  death  was  preached  in  April  fol- 
lowing, before  the  Hopewell  Presbytery,  by  the  Rev,  Dr.  John  Brown.  He 
lies  buried  beneath  the  oaks  around  the  Male  Academy  in  Greensboro', 
Qreene  County,  Ga. 

On  the  2Gth  of  March,  1778,  he  was  married  to  Sarah,  daughter  of  David 
ind  Elizabeth  Davis,  who  had  emigrated  from  Wales,  and  were  at  that 
time  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Steele  Creek.  She  was  bom 
in  a  place  called  the  Coves,  in  Cumberland  County,  Pa.  At  that  place, 
tbe  Indians,  on  a  certain  Sabbath,  attacked  her  father's  fort.  Her  grand- 
father, Mr.  James,  a  Baptist  preacher,  of  the  seventh  day  order,  was  shot 
lead,  while  trying  to  view  the  Indians  from  the  head  of  the  stairs.  During 
:he  contest,  her  mother,  Mrs.  Davis,  was  all  the  time  nmning  bullets, 
ibough  her  father  was  lying  a  corpse.  Some  blasts  of  a  conch-shell  at  last 
liepersed  the  savages. 
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wife  died  December  10, 1790,  the  mother  of  ^ght  children, — ^two 
•0118  and  six  diuighters.  All  these  had  the  best  meami  rf  education,  whiA 
that  part  of  the  country  then  afforded.  His  two  sons  were  graduated,  the 
one  at  Hampden  Sidney  College,  the  other  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey. 
He  records  it  as  an  interesting  fiust  in  respect  to  his  children,  that  the  fint 
married  a  native  of  Delaware ;  the  second  a  native  of  Maryland ;  the  third 
a  native  of  South  Carolina ;  the  fourth  a  native  of  North  Carolina ;  the 
fifth  a  native  of  Pennsylvania ;  the  sixth  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  the 
seventh  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  the  eighth  a  native  of  Connecticut. 

In  October,  1791, — the  circuiDstances  of  his  family  rendering  it  impera- 
tively necessary  that  he  should  form  a  second  matrimonial  connection,  he 
was  married  in  Mecklenburg  County,  N.  C,  to  Sarah  Thompson,  a  native 
of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  with  whom  he  lived  forty  years.  She  died  the  year  after 
him,  and  sleeps  by  his  side. 

Dr.  Cummins  published,  shortly  after  he  went  to  Georgia,  a  pamphlet 
addressed  to  the  Methodist  and  Baptist  denominations,  on  the  Doctrines  and 
Polity  of  the  Presbyterian  Church ;  and,  at  a  later  period,  two  Sermons  on 
Baptism,  and  a  Sermon  preached  on  the  Fourth  of  July. 


FROM  THE  REV.  S.  K.  TALMA6E,  D.  D., 

MiLLBDGXYiLLi,  Ga.,  April  28,  1862. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir :  You  ask  for  my  recollections  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Frandl 
Cummins.  My  personal  knowledge  of  him  extends  over  only  a  few  of  his  latter 
years;  but  such  as  it  is,  I  cheerfully  communicate  it  to  y^ou. 

One  of  my  earliest  interviews  with  him  was  at  the  examination  of  an  Academy. 
It  was  conducted  principally  by  himself.  As  he  was  an  aged  man,  I  expected  to 
find  him  rusty  as  a  scholar.  But,  to  my  surprise,  I  found  him  exceedingly 
accurate  and  minute  in  his  scientific  knowledge,  highly  appreciating,  and  dwell- 
ing with  enthusiasm  upon,  nice  points  of  classical  literature.  On  further 
acquaintance,  I  discovered  that  ho  was  an  admirable  critical  scholar.  His  bibli- 
cal knowledge,  and  particularly  his  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  of  the  New 
Testament,  was  uncommon.  Indeed,  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  divines  of 
the  last  century,  though  lacking  in  that  varied  and  refined  literature,  which  the 
educated  clergy  of  the  present  ago  compass,  yet  far  surpassed  them  in  critical 
skill,  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  sacred  text.  And  just  here,  in  my  appre- 
hension, lay  their  superior  strength. 

Dr.  Cummins  was  an  able  and  well  read  theologian.  He  held  the  Calvinistie 
system  with  great  tenacity.  He  was  always  suspicious  of  any  loose  forms  of 
expression,  which  seemed  to  him  to  rob  God  of  his  supremacy,  and  unduly  to 
exalt  man.  It  became  young  preachers  to  be  on  their  guard  in  his  company;  for 
their  careless  quotations  from  Scripture,  and  incorrect  forms  of  expression,  were 
sure  to  draw  forth  his  comments.  I  never  heard  him  preach;  but  his  addresses 
at  ecclesiastical  meetings,  as  well  as  his  private  conversations,  gave  abundant 
proof  of  profound  thought,  great  originality,  and  nice  discrimination.  He  was 
uncommonly  gifted  in  prayer.  His  lofty  conceptions  of  the  Divine  attributes, 
and  his  deep  sense  of  the  comparative  nothingness  of  the  creature,  could  not  fail 
to  strike  every  worshipper;  and  often,  to  this  day,  they  form  the  subject  of 
remark  among  those  who  used  to  listen  to  his  devotional  services.  He  had  that 
clearness  and  vividness  of  conception,  and  that  power  of  condensation  in  the  use 
of  language,  which  gave  him  great  control  of  the  minds  of  his  hearers. 

His  physical  man  was  in  keeping  with  his  intellectual.  He  was  considerably 
above  the  common  size,  with  broad  shoulders,  expanded  frame,  and  large  limbs 
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Ho  had  a  high»  capacious  and  intellectual  forehead;  and  eyery  thing  in  his 
appearance  indicated  that  he  was  no  ordinary  man.  His  yoice  was  guttural;  hut 
^isre  was  about  it  the  remnant  of  a  deep-toned  power,  indicating  that,  in  the  rigour 
•f  manhood,  it  must  have  been  a  rery  appropriate  vehicle  for  his  commanding 
thoughts. 

Dr.  Cummins  was  charged  by  some  with  a  tendency  to  authoritatiyeness  and 
pedantry.  These  appearances  were,  doubtless  to  a  great  extent,  the  result  of 
his  long  experience  as  a  teacher,  and  of  the  habits  almost  necessarily  contracted 
thereby,  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  his  acknowledged  superiority  com- 
manded the  deference  of  nearly  all  his  associates. 

As  a  matter  of  principle,  he  was  very  severe  against  exhibitions  of  ignorance 
In  the  pulpit;  and  he  had  a  strong  antipathy  to  every  thing  that  had  the  appear- 
ance of  fanaticism. 

He  was  greatly  opposed  to  all  Secret  Societies,  and  had  no  patience  with  any 
of  his  clerical  brethren  who  united  with  them.  Among  his  little  Weaknesses, — 
and  let  him  that  is  without  sin  cast  the  first  stone, — ^he  loved  to  advert  to  the 
ikct  that  General  Jackson  had  received  part  of  his  education  under  his  sceptre. 
.  He  had  one  peculiarity  which  I  must  not  omit  to  mention, — namely,  his 
remarkable  use  of  epithets,  and  especially  his  frequent  employment  of  terms  in 
a  sense  drawn  rather  from  their  etymology,  than  their  common  use.  I  rcfmem- 
her  his  once  characterizing  a  sennon  in  favour  of  immersion,  which  he  thought 
very  weak,  as  being  "  pregnant  with  windy,  watery  arguments.''  He  wrote  an 
apology  for  his  absence  from  a  meeting  of  Synod  in  Savannah;  and,  in  relation  to 
the  remoteness  of  the  place  of  meeting  from  the  centre  of  our  territory,  spoke 
of  its  **  eccentricity."  His  other  reason  was  the  lameness  of  his  old  horse.  He 
oongratulated  a  young  clerical  brother,  who  had  lately  taken  a  wife,  on  his 
**  duplicity."  Ho  once  said, — speaking  of  the  composition  and  delivery  of  ser- 
mons,— **  Some  men  thunder  and  some  men  lighten;  but  for  my  part,  I  think  it 
is  more  natural  for  thunder  and  lightning  to  go  together."  I  once  saw  a  pam- 
phlet that  he  wrote,  about  the  time  he  came  to  Georgia,  vindicating  the  Presby- 
terian denomination  from  various  charges  which  had  been  made  in  relation  to 
their  creed.  He  commented  on  the  origin  of  the  name  from  Preshyter—^lder. 
He  dwelt  upon  their  reverence  for  every  thing  scriptural,  sacred,  venerable, 
iged, — and  rounded  a  paragraph  with  this  unexpected  sentence — **  Now  Methu- 
selah was  a  canaummate  Presbyterian." 

Though  Dr.  Cummins,  when  I  first  made  his  acquaintance,  was  an  old  man, 
and  a  subject  of  much  physical  infirmity,  yet  his  death  was  deeply  felt;  for  his 
kindness  and  sociability  towards  his  junior  brethren  were  a  source  both  of  enjoy- 
ment and  of  profit  to  them,  lie  always  said  something  in  conversation  that  was 
strong,  original,  and  suggestive  of  important  thought.  His  great  wisdom  and 
experience  made  him  very  valuable  in  counsel. 

Dr.  Cummins  published  very  little,  and  his  influence  will  bo  transmitted  to 
posterity  chiefly  through  the  living  men  whose  characters  he  moulded.  He  has 
left  a  large  and  respectable  circle  of  descendants,  who  reflect  honour  on  their 
paternity  by  their  own  fine  intellectual  characteristics. 

Yours  very  truly, 

SAMUEL  K.  TALMAGE 


S  DUNLAP,  D.  D. 

1781—1818. 

FBOX  THE  REV.  ROBERT  BAIRD,  D.  D. 

Kkw  ToBKy  February  15, 1850. 

Mj  desr  Br.  Spngne :  Yoa  have  requested  me  to  famish  you  some  Boti- 
ees  c^  the  life  sad  chsncter  of  the  Rev.  Jsmes  Donlsp,  D.  D.  Herewitk 
jon  will  recciTe  sll  that  it  is  in  my  power  to  commanicate,  for  a  portioD  of 
which  I  am  indebted  to  the  oolj  sorriviog  member  of  his  family. 

Dr.  Ihmlap  was  mj  instmcter  in  Latin  and  Greek,  from  the  aatanm  of 
1813  to  midsummer,  IS  16,  when  he  removed  from  Uniontown  to  Washing- 
ton, as  joa  will  learn  from  the  following  narrative.  He  was  Pastor,  at  a 
rerj  early  period,  of  the  church  of  which  my  father  was  one  of  the  ruling 
elders.  And  although  this  was  long  before  my  birth,  yet  this  &ct  wu 
the  oecasion  of  my  hearing  much  in  my  early  years,  from  my  parents  and 
other  people,  respecting  him.  In  addition  to  this,  he  was  Pastor  of  a  nei^ 
bouring  church  for  several  years  after  my  birth.  I  have  therefore  had  con- 
siderable opportunities  for  forming  a  correct  estimate  of  his  character. 

James  Dun  lap  was  bom  in  Chester  County,  Pa.,  in  the  year  1744. 
He  was  the  son  of  godly  parents,  and  early  manifested  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary desire  for  knowledge.  From  the  best  information  that  I  can  gaiu,  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  fitted  for  College  in  the  celebrated  school 
at  Fagg's  Manor,  which  was  for  some  time  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Finley,  afterwards  President  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  Of  that  Col- 
lege he,  in  due  time,  became  a  member,  and  was  graduated  in  the  year 
1773,  under  the  Presidency  of  Dr.  Witherspoon.  From  1775  to  1777,  he 
was  a  Tutor  in  the  College  at  which  he  graduated;  and,  during  this  period, 
is  supposed  to  have  pursued  his  theological  studies  under  the  direction  of 
its  venerable  President.  He  studied  also  for  some  time  under  the  Rev. 
James  Finley  of  East  Nottingham.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Donegal  sometime  between  1776  and  1781 ;  and  was  ordained, 
hine  titulo,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Newcastle,  August  21,  1781,  at  Fagg*s 
Manor. 

Not  long  after  his  ordination,  he  migrated  to  Western  Pennsylvaoia,  to 
which  part  of  the  great  West  many  excellent  people  removed  from  Chester, 
Montgomery,  Lancaster,  and  other  Counties  in  the  Eastern  end  of  the  State. 
In  the  autumn  of  1782,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Red  Stone  Presbytery, 
and  Pastor  of  two  congregations  in  Fayette  County,  called  Dunlap's  Creek 
and  Little  Red  Stone.  In  1789,  his  connection  with  these  congregations 
was  dissolved,  and  he  accepted  the  charge  of  Laurel  Hill  Congregation  in 
the  same  county,  which  he  held  till  1803,  when  he  was  called  to  succeed 
the  amiable  and  accomplished  Watson  as  President  and  Professor  of  Lan- 
guages and  Moral  Philosophy  in  Jefferson  College,  Cannonsburg.  In  con- 
nection with  his  duties  in  College,  ho  also  preached  to  the  Congregation  of 
Miller's  Run,  as  long  as  his  health  would  permit. 

In  1806,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the 
College  over  which  ho  presided. 
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In  1812,  he  resigned  the  office  of  President  and  of  Professor,  on  aooonnt 
of  bb  increasing  infirmities,  and  removed  to  New  Qeneva,*  in  Fayette 
Oonnty,  on  the  Monongahela  River,  abont  thirty  miles  distant  from  Can- 
nonsbnrg.  Here  he  engaged  in  teaching  a  small  number  of  scholars  in  the 
classics.  The  next  year,  however,  (1818,)  he  removed  to  Uniontown, 
where  he  had  charge  of  the  Academy  (now  Madison  College)  of  that  place. 
In  this  situation  he  remained  till  the  summer  of  1816,  when  he  removed, 
with  his  wife  and  two  unmarried  daughters,  to  Abington,  near  Philadelphia, 
where  his  youngest  son,  the  Rev.  William  Dunlap,  was  Pastor  of  a  Presby- 
tenan  Church.  He  thus  reorossed  the  Alleghany  Mountains  in  his  old  age, 
to  spend  his  last  days  almost  amid  the  scenes  of  his  youth. 

But  the  veteran  servant  of  Christ  was  now  near  the  end  of  his  conrse. 
On  the  22d  of  November,  1818,  he  died  in  the  joyful  hope  of  a  glorious 
immortality,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age.  Notwithstandiug,  in  his 
last  hours,  he  found  much  in  the  review  of  his  life  to  lament,  still  his  faith 
in  the  promises  of  God  failed  not.  Just  as  the  hand  of  death  was  falling 
npon  him,  he  said  with  great  humility, — "  I  know  that  I  love  God,  and 
that  I  love  his  people  for  the  likeness  they  bear  to  Him."  One  of  his 
daughters,  leaning  over  him,  asked  him  if  he  knew  her.  He  replied, — 
"  Take  my  watch,  and  keep  it  as  a  memento  of  my  love  for  you."  His 
Funeral  Sermon,  agreeably  to  his  own  request,  was  preached  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Neill  of  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Dunlap  was  certainly  no  common  man.  He  possessed  naturally  a 
very  amiable  temper ;  and  though,  on  account  of  his  enfeebled  health,  somei- 
what  prone,  in  his  later  years,  to  irritability,  yet  he  was  as  far  as  possible 
from  having  an  implacable  spirit :  a  moment's  reflection,  a  single  word  of 
explanation,  was  generally  sufficient  to  allay  all  excitement.  He  was 
remarkably  free  from  ambition,  and  was  a  beautiful  example  of  Christian 
bomility.  I  never  heard  a  lisp  from  any  human  being,  that  even  seemed 
to  reflect  upon  his  Christian  character;  and  the  most  thoughtless  and 
wicked,  who  were  brought  within  the  sphere  of  his  influence,  were  con- 
itrained  to  acknowledge  that  he  was  a  good  man. 

Notwithstanding  Dr.  Dunlap  was  highly  respected  as  a  faithful  and  even 
Bloqnent  preacher,  it  was  as  a  scholar  and  a  teacher  of  youth  that  he  was 
perhaps  chiefly  distinguished.  Hb  knowledge  of  the  classics  was  exceed- 
ingly minute  and  accurate ;  and  even  in  his  old  age,  it  was  his  delight  to 
ievote  a  part  of  each  day,  unless  other  more  important  engagements  claimed 
bis  attention,  to  his  favourite  Latin  and  Greek  authors.  The  copies  of 
Homer,  Horace,  Virgil,  Cicero,  and  above  all,  the  Greek  Testament,  which 
lie  was  accustomed  to  use,  were  witnesses  to  his  great  love  of  classical  lit- 
erature,— being  almost  literally  worn  out  in  his  service.  His  influence  in 
Jeflferson  College  was  very  great,  especially  in  this  department  of  learning. 
He  wrote  but  little,  except  sermons,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  he  published 
mj  thing ;  and  yet  the  cause  of  sound  learning  as  well  as  of  religion  found 
ji  him  one  of  its  most  able  and  efficient  friends.  Many  of  his  pupils  have 
>ecome  distinguished  in  both  Church  and  State,  and  some  have  become 
cnown  as  authors. 

*  This  Tillage  of  New  Genera  wm  founded  by  the  late  Albert  Gallatin,  and  derired  ill  name 
)knb  ilM  Urth  plaoe  of  iti  fimnder, — G^ota  in  Switierland.  It  ia  remarkable  that  the  mano- 
bfltnre  of  gla«  in  the  United  Statei  ihonld  have  oommenoed  in  tUa  Uttle  obaeare  town^  at  Hm 
bot  of  the  Alleghany  Moontaini. 
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Mrs.  Dunlap  survived  ber  busbaBd  nearly  eigbt  years^  and  died  in  Pbflik 
delpbia,  in  1826,  full  of  faitb  and  of  peace. 

Of  tbeir  four  daughters,  the  tbird  only  remains.  The  eldest  wis  minied 
to  the  late  Rev.  Stepben  Boyer.*  The  eldest,  son  of  his  second  dangjkter, 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Fulton,  is  Pastor  of  the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Ohordi  in 
Pittsburgh.     He  is  much  respected  as  a  man  and  a  minister. 

Of  three  sons,  the  eldest  and  second, — Joseph  and  James^  studied  law  tad 
practbed  for  several  years  at  Natchez,  Miss.  They  were  both  men  of  sspe- 
rior  talents  and  fine  scholarship.  Joseph  died  in  1821,  and  James  the  jeir 
following.  James  was,  for  several  years,  a  Judge  in  the  District  Court 
The  third  son,  William^  was  graduated  at  Jefferson  College  in  1807«  %ai 
was  a  Tutor  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1809.  He  bad  a  well  bil* 
anced  and  well  cultivated  mind,  and  more  than  usual  gravity  of  nuuuMii. 
He  was  for  several  years  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Congregation  in  Abiog- 
ton.  Pa.  He  suffered  much  during  the  last  year  and  a  half  of  bis  life,  simI 
survived  his  father  less  than  a  month.  He  met  death  in  the  exercise  of  t 
joyful  and  triumphant  faith. 

Your  sincere  friend  and  brother, 

ROBERT  BAIRD. 

FROM  THE  REV.  ANDREW  WYLIE,  D.  D. 

PBESIDENT  OF   INDIANA   UNIVERSITY. 

Bloomington,  Ind.,  April  1, 1849. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  I  cheerfully  comply  with  your  request  for  my  recollections 
of  my  venerated  friend  and  instructer,  the  late  Dr.  Dunlap.  When  I  first  knew 
him,  which  was  about  the  year  1808, 1  was  but  a  lad.  In  the  course  of  some 
following  years,  I  had,  it  is  true,  a  better  opportunity  of  observing  his  ways 
than  students  generally  have  in  respect  to  their  teachers;  and  his  character  made 
a  very  distinct  impression  on  my  mind, — which,  however,  was  not  so  intelligihle 
to  me  then  as  it  is  now.  The  following  imperfect  sketch  may  give  some  id« 
of  it. 

Dr.  Dunlap  (the  students,  in  speaking  of  him  among  themselves,  generally 
called  him  Neptune,  because  his  presence  quelled  the  waves  of  noisy  merriment, 
which  occasionally  rose  among  them,)  was  in  his  personal  appearance  some- 
what remarkable,  as  he  was  also  in  some  traits  of  his  character.  The  one  was  a 
symbol  of  the  other.  About  hve  feet,  eight  or  ten  inches,  he  appeared,  as  he 
walked  along  with  slow  and  measured  step,  to  notice  nothing — his  figure,  straight 
as  an  arrow — his  gait,  regular  and  uniform — his  form,  perfect  in  its  propor- 
tions— his  dress,  plain  and  neat.  To  a  casual  observer  the  most  remarkable 
thing  about  him  was  his  abstraction.  He  seemed  generally  lost  in  thought,  and 
to  take  no  interest  at  all  in  the  outward  world.  Of  course  he  talked  seldom, 
and  when  he  did,  his  words  were  elicited  and  few.  lie  was  a  fine  classical 
scholar,  and  when  a  happy  translation  was  made  by  a  student,  you  might  sees 
gleam  of  intense  delight  in  his  looks,  but  he  would  say  nothing.  Two  lads,  one 
myself,  and  the  other  Charles  Lucas,  (alas  he  fell  in  a  duel,)  iasked  him  to  hear 

*  Stkpbek  Boyer  was  born  in  New  Brunswiok,  N.  J.,  March  18, 1783;  spent  sereml  of  hii 
early  years  as  a  merchant's  clerk  in  Philadelphia;  was  graduated  at  Jefferson  Coll^^e  in  1808; 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  June,  1810;  wss  settled  as  Pastor  of  the  Church  at  Easton,  Pa.,  in 
1812;  resigned  his  charge  in  1814,  and  accepted  a  call  fVom  the  Borough  of  Columbia,  Pa.,  the 
same  year.  He  subsequently  removed  to  York,  Pa.,  and  divided  his  services  between  the  three 
Churches  of  York,  Columbia,  and  Wrightsville.  He  was,  for  a  number  of  y^iTS,  Prineipal  of 
Uie  York  County  Academy,  and  was  an  a«oomplished  scholar  and  excellent  teacher.  He  pub- 
lished several  occasional  Sermons.    He  died  on  the  10th  of  Novemberj  1847. 
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Uieiii  in  an  extra  course  of  Qreek,  which  he  did  in  a  manner  which  showed  that 
be  did  not  think  it  a  trouble  but  a  pleasure. 

His  temper  was  mild  and  patient;  but  when  the  ill  conduct  of  any  of  his 
pupils,  being  persisted  in  for  a  long  time,  exhausted  his  patience,  h  became,  as 
hks  been  said  of  Washington,  ''  terrible  in  his  wrath."  I  saw  him  chase  an  ill- 
otntrived,  saucy,  red-headed  boy  across  a  room,  out  of  the  one  in  which  he  was 
Itnting,  to  the  platform  on  which  the  stairs  landed,  kicking  him  or  rather  kick- 
jbg  at  him,  all  the  way.  Some  kicks  probably  touched  him  lightly,  for  the  boy 
lAtf  with  all  his  might,  and  the  way  he  got  down  stairs,  and  cut  across  the  eam- 
f^  would,  with  the  other  part  of  the  scene,  have  set  us  ''  in  a  roar,"  but  we 
Mippressed  it,  till  we  were  dismissed  and  out  of  sight.  One  other  occasion  I 
tMMember  which  cannot  be  briefly  told  so  as  to  give  the  full  impression.  Tet  I 
will  try.  A  great,  tall  chap,  whom  we  called  Doctu8,  (he  affected  the  reputa- 
tioii  of  a  sage  among  us,)  had  an  awkward  fashion  of  lifting  his  feet  alternately, 
is  a  swinging  manner,  as  he  stood  up  to  recite.  Another  member  of  the  class, 
a  flly  rogue,  would  contrive  to  introduce  under  the  feet  of  Doctun  a  dry  burnt 
eoftl  from  the  hearth,  the  crunching  of  which  he  knew  would  affect  the  President's 
nmnes  unple&santly.  This  trick  he  played  several  times  so  as  to  escape  notice. 
At  length,  the  President  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  shutting  the  book,  he  admin- 
istered to  poor  Docius  such  a  cutting  and  terrible  rebuke  as  fairly  made  him 
tremble.    He  was  cured  of  his  shuffling. 

Dr.  Dunlap  preached  regularly  to  a  small  congregation  in  the  country, — ^nerer 
that  I  remember  in  the  College;  so  that  I  seldom  had  the  opportunity  to  hear 
him,  and  when  I  did  hear  him,  it  was  on  occasions  for  which  he  had  likely  made 
more  than  ordinary  preparation.  Judging  from  these  occasional  efforts,  I  should 
think  him  a  good  deal  above  the  standard  of  ordinary  excellence.  His  sermon 
was  clear,  plain,  rich  in  thought,  and,  in  some  respects,  impressive.  But  his 
7oice  always  broke  into  the  '*  falsetto,"  when  he  became  highly  animated;  and 
these  occasions,  when  they  occurred,  which  was  not  often,  were  sure  to  be  marked 
by  something  in  his  whole  manner  which  was  very  peculiar  and  striking.  I 
bave  never  seen  any  thing  like  it  in  any  other  speaker.  His  arms  would  be 
thrown  out  suddenly  towards  the  opposite  poles;  his  face  would  beam  with 
light, — not  glow;  and  his  whole  person  would  exhibit  for  a  moment  the  appear- 
ance of  tension,  as  if  for  flight; — then  perhaps  he  would  stop  short,  as  if  he  had 
ibi^t  something,  and  then  proceed  in  his  usual  calm,  subdued  tone.  One  occa- 
sion I  remember  well — it  was  on  Monday  after  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per had  been  administered,  '*  on  the  hill  " — tlie  congregation  was  large;  the  day 
was  fine;  the  air  mild  and  calm.  The  preparatory  parts  of  the  service  were 
finished.  He  stood  up  in  the  tent.  His  fine  figure  is  now  before  me  as  it  then 
was-  There  he  stands,  gazing  into  vacancy,  over  the  heads  of  his  people,  as  if 
he  were  looking  into  the  Western  horizon.  He  puts  his  hand  into  his  vest 
pocket,  as  if  feeling  for  his  spectacles;  and  thus  he  stands  till  I  begin  to  fear  he 
has  forgot  himself  altogether.  Suddenly  he  brings  down  his  eye  to  the  holy 
page,  announces  his  text,  and  proceeds  to  discuss  and  apply  it  in  one  of  the  best 
discourses  that  I  ever  heard. 

I  have  understood  that  he  once,  for  some  time,  quit  preaching  entirely.  This 
took  place  when  he  was  the  Pastor  of  a  congr^ation  called  *'  Laurel  Hill."  It 
was  attributed  to  a  fit  of  melancholy.  I  know  not  how  it  was.  But  I  know 
that  the  spirit  of  Dr.  Dunlap  was,  in  its  sensibilities,  too  delicate  for  the  things, — 
and  when  I  say  things,  I  mean  not  material  things, — with  which  he  was  in  con- 
tact. He  had  no  rugged  strength.  He  was  not  a  Luther  but  a  Melancthon.  He 
eoald  hardly  be  said  to  be  a  resident  of  earth.  He  dwelt  in  a  region  of  thought 
hf  himself,  or  in  the  company  of  those  whom  the  eye  of  flesh  sees  not.  Most 
aredly  he  was  a  good  man. 

Very  respectfully  yours,   

A.  WTLIE. 

Vol     m.  54 
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MOSES  HOGE,  D.  D  » 

1781—1820. 

The  grandpareots  of  M08E8  HooE  came  origimdly  from  Sootlsiid,  dni» 
ing  the  persecution  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  settled  first  at  Amboy  it 
New  Jersey.  Thence  they  removed  to  Delaware ;  thence  to  Pennsylvaiiiti* 
and  thence  to  what  is  now  Frederick  Connty,  Ya.,  and  settled  on  Cedm 
Creek,  about  the  year  1735.  Here  also  lived  and  died  James  and  Mvf 
(Griffith)  Hoge,  the  parents  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  And  here  i9$ 
he  himself  was  bom  on  the  15th  of  February,  1752. 

Young  Hoge  evinced  an  uncommon  precocity  of  mind,  and  such  was  hii 
thirst  for  knowledge  that  every  leisure  moment  was  devoted  to  his  bocAs. 
His  father  was  a  farmer  in  only  moderate  circumstances ;  but  he  was  an 
intelligent  as  well  as  eminently  pious  man,  and  was  disposed  to  gratify  and 
cultivate  the  intellectual  tastes  of  his  son  to  the  extent  of  his  ability. 

From  his  earliest  childhood,  under  the  influence  of  a  Christian  educatiot, 
his  mind  had  a  serious  direction,  and  he  has  been  heard  to  say  that  ht 
could  not  remember  the  time  when  the  subject  of  religion  was  not  grateful 
to  his  feelings.  He  did  not,  however,  make  a  public  profession  of  his  hiik 
till  he  was  about  twenty  years  of  age.  His  father,  though  he  had  been  t 
ruling  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  near  his  own  residence,  for  some 
reason  transferred  his  relation  to  an  Associate  Church  in  Pennsylvania,  dii- 
tant  more  than  a  hundred  miles ;  and  though  he  and  his  family  attended 
the  usual  Sabbath  services  in  the  church  where  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  worship,  he  went  regularly  once  a  year  into  Pennsylvania  to  attend  the 
Communion.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  his  son  Moses  accompanied  him, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  same  church  with  which  his  father  was  con- 
nected. 

With  his  first  desire  to  obtain  a  liberal  education,  and  perhaps  with  bii 
first  distinct  religious  impressions,  was  connected  the  purpose,  if  Provi* 
dencc  should  open  the  way,  to  become  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  He 
served,  for  a  short  time,  as  a  soldier  in  the  army  of  the  Revolution ;  buft 
under  what  circumstances  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  Up  to  that  time, 
nothing  seems  to  have  occurred  that  gave  promise  of  his  being  able  to 
carry  out  his  favourite  purpose  of  acquiring  an  education ;  but,  shortly 
after,  as  is  supposed,  two  clergymen  called  and  passed  anight  at  his  father^ 
and  were  so  much  struck  with  the  evidence  of  his  intellectual  superiority, 
that  they  encouraged  him  to  commence  at  once  a  course  of  study,  and  per- 
suaded his  father  to  render  him  whatever  pecuniary  aid  might  be  in  hit 
power.  Accordingly,  without  much  delay,  he  made  his  way  across  the 
Blue  Ridge  into  Culpepper  County,  to  a  classical  school,  taught  by  a  min- 
ister of  the  Associate  Church.  This  school,  however,  owing  to  the  troubles 
of  the  Revolution,  was  soon  broken  up  ;  and,  for  a  short  time  after  this,  be 
seems  again  to  have  been  engaged  upon  the  farm.  In  1778,  he  repaired  to 
Liberty  Hall  Academy,  which  Hanover  Presbytery  had  then  lately  estab- 
lished at  Timber  Ridge,  and  of  which  William  Graham  was  at  that  time 
the  head.     He  completed  his  studies  here  in  1780 ;  and  meanwhile  his  mind 

^MSe.inm  R«v.  Dr.  HiU  and  Rev.  Dr.  Al«XMid«r.— Foote*i  Sketelm  of  Ym,,  Ut  S«zkt. 
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Lad  undergone  a  change  in  regard  to  bis  cbaroh  connection.  On  the  25th 
of  October  of  that  year,  he  was  received  as  a  candidate  by  the  Hanover 
Presbytery. 

Daring  the  pendency  of  his  trials  for  licensure  before  the  Presbytery,  he 
went  to  reside  with  the  celebrated  Dr.  James  Waddel,  and  prosecuted  his 
theological  studies  still  farther  under  his  direction.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  the  latter  part  of  November,  1781 ;  about  one  year  after  he  left 
Liberty  Hall  Academy.  It  had  been  his  purpose  to  settle  in  Kentucky ; 
hat  this  was  deferred  for  a  while,  that  he  might  visit  the  people  on  the 
South  branch  of  the  Potomac,  within  the  present  bounds  of  Hardy  County ; 
and  finally,  from  his  attachment  to  that  people,  his  purpose  was  relin- 
qoished  altogether.  The  Congregation  in  Hardy,  which  took  the  name  of 
Concrete f  called  him  to  be  their  Pastor  ;  and  he  was  ordained  at  Brown's 
meeting  house,  Augusta,  December  13,  1782, — the  Sermon  on  the  occasion 
being  preached  by  the  Rev.  Archibald  Scott.  During  his  residence  at  this 
place,  he  devoted  himself  with  great  assiduity  to  study,  especially  the  study 
of  Hebrew ;  and  at  the  same  time  taught  a  school,  which  not  only  helped  to 
famish  him  the  adequate  means  of  support,  but  secured  to  the  youth  in  the 
neighbourhood  important  advantages  which  they  could  not  otherwise  have 
enjoyed. 

On  the  23d  of  August,  1783,  he  was  married  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
John  Poage,  of  Augusta  County, — a  lady  of  the  finest  intellectual  and 
moral  qualities. 

After  having  spent  about  five  years  on  the  South  branch  of  the  Potomac, 
he  found  the  climate  so  injurious  to  his  health,  that  it  became  necessary  for 
him  to  seek  another  residence ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  devoted  attach- 
ment of  his  people,  and  their  earnest  wish  that  his  labours  among  them 
might  be  continued,  they  could  not  conscientiously  interpose  any  obstacle 
to  his  leaving  them.  Accordingly,  in  the  autumn  of  1787,  he  removed  to 
Shepherdstown  ;  and,  though  there  was  much  in  the  religious  state  of  things 
there  that  seemed  unpromising,  he  very  soon  gathered  a  large  congregation, 
and  acquired  great  popularity  throughout  the  whole  region. 

In  1793,  he  appeared  for  the  first  time  as  an  author.  A  very  popular 
Baptbt  minister,  by  the  name  of  Jeremiah  Walker,  had  suddenly  passed, 
under  somewhat  peculiar  circumstances,  from  ultra  Calvinism  to  the  entire 
rejection  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrines,'  and  had  written  a  pamphlet  in  defence 
of  his  new  views.  To  this  pamphlet  Mr.  Hoge  wrote  an  able  and  somewhat 
extended  Reply,  in  vindication  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

In  the  year  1799,  Mr.  Hoge  published  another  work  which  attracted  very 
considerable  attention,  entitled,  '^  The  Christian  Panoply."  It  was  designed 
ae  an  antidote  to  Paine's  Age  of  Keason.  It  consisted  of  two  parts — the 
first  containing  the  substance  of  Bishop  Watson's  masterly  Reply  to  the 
first  part  of  Paine's  work,  and  the  second  Mr.  Hoge's  Answer  to  the  second 
part  of  it.  It  had  a  wide  circulation,  and  exerted  a  very  important  influ- 
ence. 

In  the  autumn  of  1801,  Mrs.  Hoge's  health  had  become  so  delicate  that 
her  physicians  advised  that  she  should  pass  the  winter  in  a  more  Southern 
climate.  He  accordingly  set  out  to  travel  with  her ;  and,  after  spending 
some  time  in  North  Carolina,  they  proceeded  farther  South,  but  without 
any  perceptible  improvement  of  her  health.  On  their  way  home,  they 
determined  to  vitit  the  Sweet  Springs  in  Bottetonrt  County;  but,  bebre 
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they  arriYed  there,  die  beetme  so  feeble  as  to  be  iinable  to  proeeed  on  her 
journey,  and  on  the  18th  of  June,  1802,  the  fifUi  day  from  the  tune  that 
they  stopped,  she  died.  She  was  fall  of  peace  and  hope  in  her  last  boon ; 
and  her  husband,  though  he  was  obliged  to  bury  her  in  a  desolate  plaee, 
and  in  the  midst  of  strangers,  stood  at  the  head  of  her  grare,  and  preaehed 
Christ  and  Him  crucified  as  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life.  Thej  bad  lired 
together  in  the  conjugal  relation  upwards  of  nineteen  years. 

In  October,  1803,  Mr.  Hoge  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Vir- 
ginia, at  Hampden  Sidney  College.  During  the  sessions  of  the  Synod,  be 
renewed  bis  acquaintance  with  an  accomplished  and  pious  lady,  whom  he 
had  formerly  known  as  the  wife  of  William  Pitt  Hunt  in  Maryland,  hot 
who  had  been  for  several  years  a  widow.  He  soon  made  proposals  of  mar- 
riage to  her,  which  she  accepted,  and  within  less  than  a  month  she  had 
become  his  wife.  The  union  proved  a  source  of  much  happiness  to  both 
parties,  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Hoge's  family. 

In  1805,  he  opened  a  classical  school,  partly  as  a  necessary  means  of 
support,  and  partly  with  a  view  to  the  education  of  his  own  sons.  In  1807, 
he  was  invited  to  take  charge  of  the  Academy  in  Chariest  own,  about  ten 
miles  from  Shepherdstown  ;  and  to  divide  his  ministerial  labours  between 
the  two  places  ;  but,  after  due  deliberation,  he  declined  the  offer.  Shortly 
after  this,  he  was  appointed  President  of  Hampden  Sidney  College,  in  pisee 
of  Dr.  Alexander,  who  had  removed  to  Philadelphia  ;  and  at  the  san^e  time 
was  invited  to  be  assistant  preacher  in  Cumberland  and  Briery  Congrega- 
tions, each  of  them  about  ten  miles  distant  from  the  College.  After  c<hi- 
sidcrable  hesitation,  he  consented  to  remove.  He  was  inaugurated  as 
President  of  the  College  during  the  sessions  of  Synod  in  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber, and  was  welcomed  to  his  new  field  of  labour  with  every  expression  ai 
good-will  and  confidence. 

In  1810,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  tke 
College  of  New  Jersey. 

The  subject  of  education  for  the  ministry  having  been  discussed  by  the 
General  Assembly  in  1809,  it  was  resolved  to  send  down  to  the  Presbyte- 
ries the  inquiry  whether  there  should  be  one  or  more  Seminaries  established. 
A  divided  answer  was  returned  to  the  Assembly ;  but  the  Presbyteries  in 
Virginia  determined  in  favour  of  Synodical  Seminaries ;  and  the  Assemhly 
having  consented  to  this,  wherever  it  should  be  preferred,  while  yet  they 
determined  on  establishing  a  central  one, — the  Synod  of  Virginia,  in  1812, 
resolved  to  establish  a  Seminary  within  their  bounds,  and  unanimously  ap- 
pointed Dr.  Hoge  their  Professor. 

From  this  time  till  his  death,  he  held  the  two  ofiices  of  President  of  the 
College,  and  Professor  of  Divinity  under  the  appointment  of  the  Synod.  He 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  about  thirty  of  his  pupils  at  Hampden  Sidney, 
licensed  and  ordained  ministers. 

In  1819,  Dr.  Hoge's  constitution,  under  his  multiplied  and  onerous 
labours,  was  found  to  be  giving  way.  For  several  months,  he  was  con- 
fined to  his  chamber,  and  part  of  the  time  to  his  bed ;  but  he  still,  even  in 
his  feeblest  state,  continued  to  bear  the  daily  recitations  of  his  class.  In 
the  course  of  the  summer,  his  health  was  so  far  recruited  that  he  paid  a 
visit  to  his  friends  in  the  Valley  about  Shepherdstown  and  Winohester, — 
which  proved  to  be  his  last.  In  the  spring  of  1820,  he  attended  the  meet- 
ing of  his  Presbytery  in  Mecklenburg  County,  and  was  appointed  a  dole- 
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pie  to  the  General  ABsemblj  to  meet  ia  Philadelphia.  He  extended  hia 
joornej  as  far  aa  New  York,  with  a  special  view  to  attend  the  anniversary 
tf  the  American  Bible  Society.  This  desire  being  gratified,  he  spent  a 
ittle  time  at  Princeton,  and  then  proceeded  to  Philadelphia.  Ho  was  ablo 
io  attend  the  sessions  of  the  Assembly  for  about  a  week,  when  he  becamo 
Id  ill  as  to  be  confined  to  his  lodgings.  As  soon  as  his  case  became  alarm- 
ng,  his  family  were  sent  for,  and  his  wife  arrived,  only,  however,  in  season 
x>  witness  his  serene  and  triumphant  departure.  He  died  on  the  5th  of 
Fnly,  1820,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  A  Sermon  on  the  occasion 
it  his  death  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Ezra  Stiles  Ely,  D.  D.  His  remains 
lepose  in  the  burying  ground  attached  to  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Philadelphia,  by  the  side  of  those  of  his  intimate  friend.  Dr.  John  Blair 
Smith,  who  had  formerly  been  President  of  Hampden  Sidney  College. 

Dr.  Hoge  had  four  children, — all  by  the  first  marriage,  besides  several 
.hat  died  in  infancy.     Three  of  bis  sons  entered  the  ministry. 

The  year  after  his  death,  a  volume  of  Sermons  was  published,  from 
lis  original  manuscripts;  though,  not  having  been  prepared  for  the  press  by 
limself,  they  are  thought,  however  excellent,  scarcely  to  do  justice  to  his 
liaracter  as  a  preacher.     This  at  least  was  the  opinion  of  Dr.  John  H.  Rice. 

FROM  THE  REV.  W.  S.  REID,  D.  D. 

Ltnchbubo,    Ya.,  April  14, 1853. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  Notwithstanding  my  health  is  feeble,  and  I  find  writing 
Misequently  somewhat  laborious,  I  cannot  decline  your  request  for  my  rccollec- 
iODS  of  my  venerable  friend,  the  Kev.  Dr.  Hoge. 

My  acquaintance  with  him  did  not  commence  until  after  I  had  graduated  at 
'rinceton  in  1802.  While  struggling  on  my  way  to  the  ministry,  by  my  personal 
xertions,  aided  by  the  beneficence  of  friends,  I  was  providentially  introduced  to 
lis  excellent  man.  He  was  then  a  resident  of  Shepherdstown,  in  this  State,  and 
astor  of  the  Church  there.  He  kindly  invited  me  to  visit  him.  He  opened  to 
le,  as  he  had  done  to  many  others  in  similar  circumstances,  the  heart  of  affec- 
OD  and  the  hand  of  benevolence.  He  soon  extended  to  me  an  invitation  to 
>me  and  make  my  home  in  his  family;  allowing  me  to  prosecute  my  studies 
nder  his  direction.  I  did  so,  and  remained  with  him  between  one  and  two 
ears;  and  of  course  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  thoroughly  acquainted 
dth  his  character.  Ho  was  a  member  of  the  Winchester  Presbytery,  under  the 
ftre  of  which  I  passed  to  my  profession. 

In  person  Dr.  Hoge  was  of  middle  size,  somewhat  tending  to  a  forward  bodily 
odination.  His  manners,  though  without  nmch  artificial  polish,  were  familiar 
nd  agreeable:  they  expressed  very  strongly  the  kindness  and  benignity  of  his 
pirit.  He  possessed  a  mind  of  uncommon  vigour,  capable  at  once  of  accurate 
iflcrimination  and  profound  research;  and  withal  richly  stored  with  the  trea- 
ures  of  scientific  knowledge.  As  a  preacher,  his  manner  was  ungraceful,  even 
ncouth;  but  there  was  so  much  depth  and  originality  of  thought,  such  richness 
nd  force  of  illustration,  and  such  clear  and  cogent  reasoning,  that  the  awkward- 
ess  of  his  manner  was  very  soon  quite  overlooked  or  forgotten.  In  his  theo- 
)gical  views,  ho  was  thoroughly  Calvinistic,  regarding  the  doctrine  of  salvation 
y  free  and  sovereign  grace,  as  the  very  substance  of  Christianity.  He  was 
rofoundly  read  in  Theology,  and  had  accustomed  himself  to  view  the  system 
rhich  he  held,  in  its  various  relations  and  bearings.  As  a  teacher,  he  had  not 
nly  great  patience  but  great  skill.  He  had  an  admirable  facility  at  clearing  up 
UBculties,  and  illustrating  the  harmony  of  the  Christian  system.  At  the  same 
.BMy  he  was  an  eminent  example  to  his  pupils  of  the  Christian  spirit.    He  wm 
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concerned,  not  more  to  impart  to  them  a  knowledge  of  the  tmtlis  of  tlM  Gcepd, 
than  to  lead  them  to  caltivate  an  ardent  piety>  and  dulj  to  aj^predale  the  napo^ 
sibilities  of  the  work  to  which  they  were  devoted.  He  was  honoazttd  as  tfas 
instrument  of  bringing  into  the  ministry  many  £iiithful  laboorenj  some  of 
whom,  having  served  their  generation,  have  already  fallen  asleep.  He  was 
eminently  conscientious  and  useful  in  all  his  relations,  and  was  much  honoured 
and  beloved  wherever  he  was  known.  He  was  greatly  blessed  in  his  family, 
having  three  sons  in  the  ministry,  on  whom  his  mantle  may  be  said  to  have 
rested. 

That  God  may  eminently  bless  your  labours  is  the  earnest  desire  of 

Tour  friend, 

WILLIAM  S.  REID. 


-«•- 


JAMES  MITCHEL.'^ 

1781—1841. 

James  Mitchel  was  born  at  Pequea,  Pa.,  January  29,  1747.  His 
father,  Robert  Mitchel,  was  born  in  tho  North  of  Ireland,  but  came  to 
America  when  he  was  quite  young.  He  was  a  man  of  vigorous  intellect  and 
earnest  piety,  was  well  acquainted  with  his  Bible,  and  strong  in  his  attach* 
ment  to  the  Presbyterian  Church.  His  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Marj 
Enos,  was  of  Welsh  extraction,  and  was  also  distinguished  as  a  warn 
hearted  Christian.  They  removed  from  Pennsylvania  to  Bedford  Conntj, 
Va.,  where  they  resided  many  years.  They  both  reached  an  advanced  age, 
and  of  their  thirteen  children,  not  one  lived  to  see  less  than  threescore 
years  and  ten.  The  attention  of  the  father  is  said  to  have  been  fint 
awakened  to  the  subject  of  religion,  by  overhearing  his  great-grandmother 
— who  was  then  more  than  a  hundred  years  old,  and  who  lived  to  be  a 
hundred  and  twelve, — praying  in  secret  for  his  conversion. 

Their  son  James  made  a  public  profession  of  religion  when  he  was  in  his 
seventeenth  year ;  though  he  dated  the  commencement  of  his  religious  life 
to  a  somewhat  earlier  period.  Of  the  circumstances  of  either  his  classical 
or  theological  education  little  is  known,  though  he  was,  for  a  time,  previous 
to  his  entering  the  ministry,  a  Tutor  in  Hampden  Sidney  College.  He  was 
licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel,  by  the  Hanover  Presbytery  at  Concord,  Va., 
in  October,  1781. 

Shortly  after  his  licensure,  he  seems,  by  advice  of  his  Presbytery,  to 
have  taken  a  missionary  tour  into  the  Western  Territories.  It  does  not 
appear  how  long  he  was  absent,  but  it  was  probably  somewhat  less  than  a 
year,  as  there  was  an  application  made  for  his  services  from  the  united  Con- 
gregations of  Concord  and  Little  Fallings,  at  the  meeting  of  Presbytery  in 
October,  1782. 

Some  time  during  this  year,  he  was  married  to  Frances,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  David  Kice,  and  granddaughter  of  that  eminent  scholar  and  divine,  tho 
Rev.  Samuel  Blair  of  Fagg's  Manor.  Soon  after  his  marriage  he  removed 
to  Kentucky,  where  he  exercised  his  ministr}'  as  he  had  opportunity,  and 
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ivpfKirted  hii  frmily  cbieflj  by  teaching  a  sobooL  He  remained  in  Ken* 
inekj,  bowerer,  bat  a  sbort  time ;  for  in  October,  1783,  the  Presbytery 
agreed  to  send  him  to  the  Cburches  of  Hat  Creek  and  Cub  Creek,  and 
q»pointed  a  day  for  bis  ordination.  Owing  to  peculiar  ciroumstanoes,  how- 
ever, the  ordination  did  not  take  place  at  the  time  first  appointed,  but  was 
deferred  till  the  4th  of  August,  1784,  when  the  service  was  performed  at 
Buffalo. 

Mr.  Mitchel  eontinued  to  preach  to  these  congregations  about  three  yean. 
In  March,  1786,  the  Congregation  of  the  Peaks,  in  Bedford,  made  out  a 
call  for  him,  and  the  Presbytery  gave  him  leave  to  supply  them  during  the 
summer,  and  keep  the  call  under  consideration.  He  was  ultimately  installed 
over  that  congregation,  though  there  is  no  record  of  installation  services, 
and  the  exact  date  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  Here,  with  a  congregation 
oovering  an  indefinite  extent  of  territory  around  the  Peaks,  he  passed  his 
long  ministerial  life. 

In  the  spring  of  1787,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  Hampden  Sidney  College — why  it  was  not  conferred  at  an  earlier 
period  is  not  known. 

Not  long  after  Mr.  Mitchel  removed  to  Bedford,  a  revival  of  religion 
eommenced  among  the  Baptists  in  the  County  of  Charlotte,  and  gradually 
spread  over  a  large  portion  of  the  Hanover  Presbytery,  extending  even 
into  North  Carolina.  Into  this  work  he  entered  with  great  alacrity ;  and 
he  had  the  pleasure  to  see  a  rich  blessing  attending  his  labours.  As  the 
Presbyterians  and  Baptists  were,  to  a  great  extent,  fellow  labourers  in 
Mb  revival,  the  different  views  of  Baptism  held  by  the  two  denominations, 
ultimately  became  very  generally  a  subject  of  discussion  ;  and  Mr.  Mitchel, 
after  mature  reflection,  committed  his  thoughts  upon  it  to  writing,  in  the 
form  of  a  brief  treatise  which  he  designed  for  publication.  For  some  reason^ 
however,  it  never  saw  the  light,  and  it  is  understood  that  the  manuscript 
has  been  lost. 

After  he  had  passed  his  fiftieth  year,  he  suffered  greatly  from  nervous 
derangement,  and  consequent  spiritual  depression.  Doubting  the  genuine- 
ness of  his  piety,  he  questioned  also  his  right  to  preach  the  Gospel.  He  set 
out,  not  without  great  reluctance,  with  some  young  friends,  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  Synod  at  Winchester.  Stopping  for  the  night  at  a  place  called 
New  Market,  in  Shenandoah  County,  he  yielded  to  an  importunate  request 
from  some  of  the  people  there  to  preach  in  the  evening.  Ho  took  for  his 
text  the  words  addressed  to  our  first  father  by  his  Creator — '^Adam,  where  art 
thou  ?"  The  following  were  the  heads  of  his  discourse  — 1.  "All  men  have 
a  place,  like  Adam,  in  which  they  ought  to  be.  2.  All  men,  like  Adam, 
are  found  out  of  their  places,  and  where  they  ought  not  to  be.  3.  All  men, 
unless  they  take  warning,  will  soon  find  themselves  in  a  place  where  they 
will  not  wunt  to  be."  As  he  proceeded,  he  became  greatly  excited  by  his 
subject,  and  delivered  himself  with  uncommon  power  ;  and  this  marked  the 
breaking  away  of  the  cloud  which  had  gathered  around  him.  Many  years 
after,  at  an  ecclesiastical  meeting,  a  repectable  elder  of  a  church,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  judicatory,  came  to  him,  and  asked  if  he  remembered  preaching 
at  New  Market,  at  such  a  time,  on  the  text,  "  Adam,  where  art  thou  ?" — 
Upon  receiving  an  affirmative  answer,  the  elder  went  on  to  say, — '*  Well, 
Sir,  that  sermon  found  me  a  poor  ungodly  sinner,  and  by  the  blessing  of 
Gk>d  effectually  aroused  me — I  had  no  peace  till  I  found  il  m  QllKnaX  ^3m^ 
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Lord.'*  It  is  farther  stated  that  an  old  man  whose  Ghriftuui  nama  «u 
Adam^  and  who  was  an  unbeliever,  happened  to  be  present  at  the  meetuig^ 
and  as  often  as  the  preacher  cried  oat,  **  Adam,  where  art  thou?'* — tha 
voice  penetrated  to  his  inmost  soul,  and  he  became  convinced  that  he  w« 
in  a  place  in  which  he  could  ill  afford  to  remain  ;  and  the  result  was  that  ha 
found  no  rest  until  he  bowed  to  the  requirements  of  the  Gospel. 

Mr.  Mitchel  often  made  missionary  excursions,  travelling  for  weeks  and 
even  months  at  a  time,  in  the  South-western  Counties  in  Virginia.  Wherever 
he  happened  to  be,  he  was  always  ready  to  preach,  and  his  preachiog  was 
always  acceptable  and  often  highly  effective.  He  was  jealous  of  all  innorar 
tioDS,  not  only  in  the  doctrines  but  the  usages  of  the  Church.  When  the 
members  of  the  Hanover  Presbytery  began  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  tokeis 
at  the  Communion,  he  looked  upon  it  with  deep  concern,  as  boding  evil  to  the 
purity  of  the  Church ;  and  when  he  saw  that  the  omission  was  likely  ti 
become  general,  he  appeared  before  the  Synod,  and  addressed  his  brethrea 
on  the  subject  in  a  tone  of  earnest  expostulation,  and  even  rebuke.  Though 
his  views  were  not  practically  heeded,  his  advanced  age  and  truly  apostolie 
character  prevented  any  demonstration  on  the  part  of  the  Synod,  that  was 
not  entirely  respectful. 

Mr.  Mitchel's  last  sermon  was  preached  at  the  house  of  his  sister-in-law, 
Mrs.  Margaret  Mitchel,  on  the  last  Sabbath  of  December,  1840.     Shortly 
after  this,  he  became  seriously  ill, — the  first  time  in  his  life  that  he  had  ever 
suffered  severe  indisposition.     During  the  whole  period  of  his  illness,  his 
mind  was  perfectly  tranquil,  and  was  evidently  reaching  forward  in  the 
exercise  of  a  strong  faith  to  the  glory  that  was  to  follow.     One  of  the  last 
sentences  he  uttered  was — *'  I  want  to  live  just  as  long  as  will  be  for  the 
glory  of  God,  and  no  longer."  '  On  waking  from  a  gentle  slumber,  his  coun- 
tenance seemed  lighted  up  with  joy ;  while  an  increased  difficulty  of  respi- 
ration told  that  the  time  of  his  departure  was  at  hand.     In  a  few  moments, 
he  calmly  folded  his  arms,  closed  his  eyes,  and  yielded  up  his  spirit.    He 
died  on  the  27th  of  February,  1841,  aged  ninety-four  years  and  one  monih. 

Mr.  Mitchel  was  the  father  of  thirteen  children, — two  sons  and  eleven 
daughters.  His  wife,  who  was  twenty  years  younger  than  himself,  still  8n^ 
vives  (1857)  in  great  infirmity,  having  passed  her  ninetieth  year. 

FROM  MRS.  DR.  JOHN  H.  RICE. 

Prince  Edward  County,  Va.,  > 

near  Hampden  Sidney  College,  May  6,  1864.  > 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  remember  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mitchel,  concerning  whom  you  inquire, 
only  as  an  old  man.  I  used  to  see  him  at  my  father's  in  my  childhood,  when  he 
came  to  attend  meetings  of  Presbytery  and  Synod;  and  when  I  was  mors 
advanced  in  life,  I  had  other  and  better  opportunities  of  observing  his  appear- 
ance, and  judging  of  his  character.  I  can  give  you  in  a  few  words  lay  principal 
recollections  of  him. 

He  was  an  uncommonly  small  man,  being  low  in  stature,  and  having  very 
little  flesh;  but  he  had  great  natural  activity,  and  age  had  done  little  or  nothing 
to  lessen  it.  His  face,  though  pretty  well  wrinkled,  wore  an  intelligent  expres- 
sion, and  easily  brightened  up  into  an  agreeable  smile.  He  was  full  of  good 
humour,  and  never  allowed  his  part  of  the  conversation  to  flag.  He  seemed  also 
to  have  much  general  intelligence,  and  he  was  looked  up  to  by  every  body  as  a 
apan  of  another  age. 
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In  the  pulpit^  perhaps,  his  most  striking  characteristic  was  animation.  In  his 
•zireme  old  age,  he  would  sometimes  exhibit  all  the  fire  of  youth;  and  would 
dmsh.  about,  as  if  impatient  of  confinement  to  one  spot.  Though  he  had  not  a 
tooth  in  his  head,  his  enunciation  was  remarkably  distinct,  and  his  voice,  which 
wms  well  adapted  to  public  speaking,  seemed  to  retain  the  clearness  and  force  of 
middle  life.  His  preaching  was  bold,  earnest,  and  if  I  may  judge  from  the  spe- 
cimens  I  have  heard,  was  of  a  more  than  ordinarily  alarming  character.  He 
i|iioted  frequently  the  passage — **  Upon  the  wicked  He  shall  rain  snails,  fire  and 
hrimstone,  and  an  horrible  tempest,'*  and  many  others  of  the  same  import. 

Mr.  Mitchel  was  a  teacher  of  youth,  as  well  as  a  preacher;  and  in  the  former 
capacity,  as  well  as  the  latter,  had  a  high  reputation.  I  hare  heard  it  said, 
liowerer,  that  his  discipline  was  very  severe;  and  I  remember  to  have  heard  of 
oae  of  his  pupils  whom  he  had  whipped  with  a  handful  of  flax,  resolving  that 
when  he  was  grown  up,  he  would  give  it  back  to  him;  but  as  I  never  heard  of 
uij  oicounter  between  him  and  the  old  gentleman  in  after  life,  I  take  for  granted 
thiU  his  resolution  did  not  very  long  survive  his  flogging. 

Mr.  Mitchel  was  undoubtedly  always  reckoned  among  the  more  respectable  of 
the  Virginia  clergymen.  In  the  later  periods  of  his  life,  he  became  an  object  of 
Interest  from  his  extreme  old  age,  in  connection  with  his  remarkable  activity; 
tnd,  though  he  has  now  been  dead  many  years,  he  comes  up  before  me,  as  if  I 
had  seen  him  but  yesterday,  in  the  exercise  of  his  naturally  joyous  spirit,  and 
yet  as  a  sort  of  animated  bounding  skeleton. 

Yours  respectfully, 

ANNB  S.  RICE. 
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SAMUEL  CARRICK. 

1782—1809. 

PROM  THE  REV.  R.  B.  McMULLEN,  D.  D. 

Knoxville,  Tenn.,  June  22,  1866. 

My  dear  Sir :  As  nearly  half  a  century  has  passed  since  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Carrick  closed  his  earthly  career,  many  facts  and  incidents  that  might  have 
legitimately  formed  part  of  the  narrative  of  his  life,  have  undoubtedly  passed 
into  oblivion  ;  though  enough  remain  to  show  that  he  was  more  than  an 
ordinary  man,  and  had  much  to  do  in  giving  direction,  at  an  early  period, 
'to  the  ecclesiastical  afiairs  of  this  State.  What  my  opportunities  have  been 
for  gaining  information  in  respect  to  his  history,  as  well  as  forming  a  correct 
judgment  of  his  character,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  I  am  not  only 
familiar  with  many  persons  who,  in  early  life,  were  his  contemporaries  and 
isaociates,  but  am  Pastor  of  the  same  Church  with  which  he  was  connected 
daring  much  the  greater  part  of  his  ministerial  life. 

Samuel  Carrick  was  a  native  of  York  County,  (now  Adams,)  Pa.,  and 
was  bom  on  the  17th  of  July,  1760.  At  an  early  age,  he  came  to  the 
Yalley  of  Virginia,  and  there  prosecuted  his  studies  under  that  distinguished 
•eholar  and  theological  teacher,  the  Rev.  William  Graham.  He  was  taken 
under  the  care  of  the  Hanover  Presbytery,  the  last  Wednesday  of  Novem- 
her,  1781,  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry,  and  having  passed  throng^  his 
aereral  trials,  was  lioensed  at  New  Providenee  aa  «k  ^^i^iic^t  cJl  ^ifi^a  ^^kmb^^ 
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la  17^4.  &  BMninral  vm  teas  m  ch*  Lecvlisve  «€  Tspak,  thil 
j(vak«s^  !!«>  iBuH  oiCitnss,  mil  ^veeasnibsii  eounieBiLie  agitatioB.  It  wii 
to  tka  <£»!» — ^sV»I«i  ftZI  ;Le  p«KcIe  of  c&e  State  Ikc  taxed  to  lapfOTt 
fi£{pc«  xa  ^a«ir  resfeecrre  itaomfaatfrwa  t*"  Tke  Frea^jicrj  of  HflMffS 
wer^  a3iaaiau;aal  T  i^aiaat  t^  neaavre ;  l«s  mj, — **  Shooki  it  bo  tkoa^ 
as  f  naeas,  vc  w<wLi  witk  it  to  be  4obo  oo  tke  wmtL  Uteil 
la  Maj  felkwiac.  tke  A^ifwta  Ckorek  rH|oeited  ^o  PrabTlotj 
to  expfahza  paru  of  tbe  BbeaoviaL  lad  capcdail j  wkot  tkej  soont  bj  tk 
word  *^  lib^raL'"  Mr.  Carriek  and  3Ir.  Hofe  were  a|ifoiBted  o 
to  aoffwcr  tkeir  iaqmxriea. 

Ob  ike  ^iTinofi  cf  ibe  Preabjterr  in  17^.  Mr.  CaiTid[  1^f1^■»f  m 
of  tbe  Lexxagu»n  PreibTterr.  On  tbe  l^tb  of  Aprfl  of  tbat  jeor,  be  ap|ilied 
for,  and  reei^iTed,  a  «ertilieate  of  good  standing,  witb  a  riev  to  traTd,  ad 
tbe  lame  jear  be  waa  a  member  of  tbe  Sjnod  of  Nev  To^  and  Fbilidd- 
pbia,  iben  the  bigbest  jndieatorj  of  tbe  Cbnrcb.  He  is  soppoood  to  btfe 
Tiiited  Te&oe«dee,  sbortlj  after  bis  recnm  from  Pbiladelpbia. 

For  teveral  jeara,  Mr.  Carrick  seems  to  bare  dirided  bia  laboim  between 
Virginia  and  Tennessee ;  bat  be  did  not  settle  permanentlj  in  Tennessee, 
tiU  abont  tbe  year  1791,  wben  be  was  regnlarlj  dismissed  to  join  tbe  Abing- 
dcm  Presbytery.  Sometime  daring  1789-90,  be  became  greatly  distresMd 
in  regard  to  bis  spiritual  state,  and  doabted  so  macb  tbe  genuineness  of  Us 
own  religions  experience,  that  he  actually  withdrew  temporarily  finmi  tlie 
dutici  of  the  miniiitry.  But  after  protracted  and  painful  struggles,  tbe 
cloud  passed  off,  and  he  re  tamed  to  his  accustomed  labours  witb  bis  former 
alacrity.    This  was  but  a  short  time  previous  to  bis  final  removal  to  Tennessee. 

Before  he  wan  actually  settled  in  this  State,  he  preached  upon  a  remarkable 
mound  at  the  junction  of  the  Ilolston  and  French  Broad  Rivers.  It  would 
seem  also  that  in  the  year  1789,  he  was  sojourning  upon  tbe  Hoist  on  RiTer, 
about  four  milen  from  Knoxville. 

Before  leaving  Virginia,  he  was  married  to  a  Miss  Moore,  daughter  of 
Robert   Moore,    of  the   Timber  Ridge    Church,  by  whom   he  bad  three 
children, — two  sons  and   a  daughter.     The  daughter  (Elizabeth)  became 
tbe  wife  of  the  Hon.  Hugh  Lawson  White, — a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  and  at  one  time  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency.     Mrs.  Car 
ridk  died  on  the  24th  of  September,  1793, — a  day  memorable  in  tbe  annal^ 
of  TenncKscc.     A  body  of  one  thousand  Indians  (one  authority  says  fifteen 
btmdred)  wore  known  to  be  within  a  few  miles  of  Knoxville  that  night,  on 
tboir  march  to  destroy  all  the  inhabitants  of  that  place.     Thirty-eight  of 
about  fifty  men  who  were  there,  went  two  miles  from  the  little  fort,  where 
tbo  women  and  children  were  gathered,  to  meet  this  company  of  armed 
savages, — not  doubting  that  they  were  in  the  path  of  duty,  and  willing  to 
trust  Pravidcnco  for  the  result.     Mr.  Carrick  felt  obliged,  notwithstanding 
bis  srifo  was  a  corpso,  to  go  with  the  defenders ;  and  the  solemn  duty  of 
laying  hor  vcmains  in  their  lost  resting  place,  was  actually  performed  by 
foroiAo  bands.     Tbe  Indians,  after  coming  within  three  or  four  miles,  baited 
to  take  counsel.      They  wore  divided  in  their  opinions  on  tbo   quesUon 
whether  or  not  they  should  make  clean  work  of  it  by  a  general  massacre, 
W  whether  they  should  spare  tbo  women  and  children;   and,  after  cod 
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tinning  tbeir  debates  till  daylight,  without  oomiDg  to  any  agreement,  thej 
withdrew,  and,  going  to  a  neighbooring  station,  murdered  the  iamates  of  the 
house  in  a  most  barbarous  manner.  The  details  of  this  shockmg  affair  may 
be  found  in  Dr.  Ramsey's  Annals  of  Tennessee. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Mr.  Carrick  formed  a  second 
satrimonial  connection,  with  Miss  Hannah  McClelland,  by  whom  he  had 
Amr  ohildren, — all  of  whom  are  deceased.    She  died  on  the  17th  of  August, 
1809,  in  her  fiftieth  year. 

'  In  February,  17d4,  Mr.  Carrick  was  in  Knozyille,  and  at  the  opening  of 
llie  Territoriid  Legislature,  he  preached  before  that  Body,  by  their  invita- 
tion, on  the  second  day  of  the  session.  The  same  year,  he  was  chosen,  by 
Ike  Legislature,  President  of  Blount  College,  which  office  he  held  till  his 
death.  During  this  whole  period,  he  had  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Knox* 
?31e  Church,  and,  until  1808,  of  the  Lebanon  Church  also. 

In  January,  1796,  when  the  delegates  had  met  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
State  Constitution,  we  find  this  among  their  earliest  records: — ''On  motion  of 
Ifr.  White,  seconded  by  Mr.  Roddy,  ordered  that  the  session  commence  to- 
morrow with  prayer,  and  a  sermon  to  be  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Car- 
rick." 

Mr.  Carrick  always  took  great  interest  in  the  general  cause  of  education. 
Haring  a  good  education  himself,  and  finding  great  need  of  it  among  the 
people,  he  was  ready  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power,  both  as  a  citizen  and 
a  presbyter,  to  bring  the  means  of  intellectual  culture  within  the  reach  of 
all  classes.  In  1800,  he  was  Chairman  of  a  Committee  appointed  by  the 
General  Assembly  to  prepare  a  Pastoral  Letter  to  the  Churches,  Dr.  Black- 
bum  being  the  other  member  associated  with  him.  In  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year,  he  was  Chairman  of  a  Committee,  with  Dr.  Henderson,  **to 
draft  rules  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  Presbytery  in  the  exercise  of  dis- 
eipline,  and  explanatory  of  our  sense  of  the  Constitution."  In  1806,  he 
was  a  Commbsioner  to  the  General  Assembly,  and  was  appointed  on  a 
Committee  of  which  Doctors  Green,  Miller  and  Nott,  were  also  members, — 
to  report  on  the  duty  of  the  Church  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  education. 
I  mention  these  facts  chiefly  as  illustrative  of  his  acknowledged  activity  and 
public  spirit,  and  of  the  important  influence  which  he  exerted  in  his  more 
general  relations  to  the  Church. 

In  person  Mr.  Carrick  was  very  erect,  and  altogether  of  a  fine  commanding 
appearance.  He  was  extremely  urbane, — even  courtly,  in  his  manners.  In 
the  pulpit  his  manner  was  grave,  dignified  and  solemn.  His  views  of  Divine 
truth  were  clear  and  definite,  and  they  lost  nothing  by  his  mode  of  exhibit- 
ing them.  As  a  preacher,  he  undoubtedly  commanded  great  respect 
throughout  this  whole  community. 

The  circumstances  of  his  death  were  impressive  and  startling.  It  was 
the  season  for  the  sacramental  meeting  in  his  church.  He  had  spent  much 
of  the  preceding  night  in  preparatory  thought  and  study.  Yery  early  in 
the  morning,  he  was  seized  with  apoplexy,  and  in  a  few  moments  his  spirit 
bad  taken  its  upward  flight.  The  Rev.  Samuel  G.  Ramsey,  his  friend  and 
eo-presbyter,  was  sent  for  immediately,  and  he  came  and  administered  the 
Communion  to  his  Church, — as  it  were,  by  the  very  side  of  the  dead  body 
0f  thebr  beloved  Pastor. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 
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WILLIAM  MORRISON,  D.  D .♦ 

1782—1818. 

William  Morrison,  »  son  of  Daniel  and  Janette  (McFailand)  H<v- 
rison,  was  bom  in  Perthshire,  Scotland,  in  the  year  1748.  He  earlj  cher- 
ished a  strong  desire  for  the  Christian  ministry ;  but  the  circmnBtanoet  of 
his  father  were  so  straitened  as  to  forbid  the  idea  of  giving  him  a  lihenl 
edacation.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  son  determined  to  migrate  to  Uoi 
country,  hoping  that  he  should  here  find  the  requisite  means  for  aocomplialh 
ing  his  favourite  object ;  and  he  accordingly  came  hither  at  the  age  of  sev- 
en teen.  As  he  brought  with  him  letters  of  recommendation  from  minister! 
in  Scotland,  addressed  to  several  ministers  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
he  was  received  with  kindness,  and  encouraged  to  pursue  the  design  which 
had  brought  him  hither.  Resuming  the  humble  employment  in  which  be 
had  been  originally  engaged,  he  soon  acquired  a  sum  sufficient  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  a  collegiate  education.  But  his  faith  was  destined  to  encouoter 
other  difficulties  still.  The  College  of  New  Jersey,  to  which  his  eyes  had 
been  fondly  turned,  had  its  operations  suspended  by  the  war  of  the  Bevo- 
lution.  Being  repelled  by  similar  embarrassments  from  other  scenes  of 
collegiate  education,  he  was  constrained  to  have  recourse  to  academic  and 
private  instructors.  Having  thus  attained  a  competent  share  of  classical 
and  general  knowledge,  he  placed  himself  under  the  care  of  the  Associate 
Presbytery  of  New  York.  By  their  advice,  he  pursued  and  completed  t 
course  of  theological  study  under  the  Rev.  Robert  Annan,  then  living  ia 
the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  soon  licensed  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Christian  ministry,  and  entered  with  great  delight  and  characteristic  ardour 
OQ  the  duty  of  preaching. 

Shortly  after  he  was  licensed,  Providence  directed  his  way  to  London- 
derry, N.  H.  It  was  a  congenial  spot ;  for  he  found  in  the  place  a  great 
number  of  his  own  countrymen  and  their  descendants.  The  congregation 
to  wldch  he  preached  had  enjoyed,  for  a  long  period,  the  labours  of  the 
excellent  Mr.  McGregore,  under  whom  they  had  become  well  instructed  in 
the  truths  of  Christianity.  Mr.  Morrison's  services  were  highly  appre- 
ciated ;  and  he  soon  received  a  unanimous  call  from  the  Church  and  Socieij 
to  become  their  Pastor.  He  accepted  the  call,  and  was  ordained  and  installed 
February  12,  1783. 

The  scene  of  Mr.  Morrison's  labours  was  extensive,  and  his  duties  were 
arduous.  The  energy  and  activity  of  his  mind  found  ample  scope  among  his 
numerous  flock.  But  his  ministerial  services  reached  much  farther.  In  varions 
towns,  both  near  and  distant,  which  were  settled  in  considerable  measure  hj 
emigrants  from  Londonderry,  his  services  were  eagerly  sought,  and  they  were 
freely  and  frequently  rendered,  especially  on  Sacramental  occasions.  As  these 
occasions  were  attended  with  a  variety  of  public  exercises,  he  often  returned 
home,  exhilarated  indeed  in  mind,  but  labouring  under  great  bodily  exhaustion. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Dartmouth 
Unioersttyt  about  the  year  1816. 

He  continued  to  occupy  till  the  close  of  his  life  the  same  field  of  labour 
to  which  he  was  first  introduced.  But  eight  days  before  his  death  he  preached 

•  Dr.  I>aiia*i  Fun.  Senn.—MS.  from  Ber.  J.  W.  C.  Bartlej. 
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h  Funeral  Sermon  for  one  of  his  congregation,  from  Psalm  xxxiz.  4,  **  Lord, 
me  to  know  mine  end,*'  &o.  On  Wednesday, the  4th  of  March,  1818, 
Tisiting  a  school  in  one  of  the  districts  of  his  parish,  he  became  snd- 
Seiily  indisposed  ;  and  this  proved  to  be  the  commencement  of  his  last  ill- 
Bees.  Within  two  or  three  days,  it  became  apparent  that  his  life  was  in 
■erioas  danger.  On  Sabbath  morning,  he  said  to  his  wife — *'  You  know 
iftat  the  Sabbath  has  always  been  my  best  day,  and  my  employment  then 
piy  best  employment.  But  this  is  the  last  Sabbath  I  shall  spend  on  earth. 
Ill  a  short  time,  I  shall  be  spending  an  everlasting  Sabbath."  He  added 
with  a  smile, — ''  Will  not  that  be  a  blessed  exchange?  ".  In  the  evening  of 
t^t  day,  he  seemed  quite  exhausted  ;  but  in  his  bed,  with  his  family  around 
bim,  ho  nttered  a  most  solemn  and  affectionate  prayer,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  intimated  that  it  would  be  the  last  prayer  he  should  ever  offer. 
After  this,  he  took  each  of  his  family  affectionately  by  the  hand,  and  when 
he  had  so  far  recovered  himself  as  to  bo  able  to  speak,  said, — *'  Now  Lord, 
what  wait  I  for?  "  Such  was  a  sample  of  his  death-bed  exercises.  He 
expired  just  as  the  words — ••  Come,  come,  Lord  Jesus,"  had  passed  from 
Us  lips, — on  the  9th  of  March,  1818,  at  the  age  of  seventy.  His  Funeral 
Sermon  was  preached  by  the  Kev.  Dr.  Dana  of  Newburyport,  and  was  pub- 
Eflhed. 

Dr.  Morrison  published  a  Sermon  preached  before  the  Honourable  Gen- 
eral Court  of  New  Hampshire  at  the  Annual  Election,  1792  ;  a  Sermon  at 
the  installation  of  the  Kev.  John  Giles,*  Newburyport,  1803;  and  a  Ser- 
mon occasioned  by  the  death  of  John  Pinker  ton,  Esq.,  1816. 

He  was  married  on  the  28th  of  June,  1784,  to  Jane  FuUerton,  of  Pequea, 
I^e.  They  had  eleven  children  :  two  of  the  sons  were  graduated  at  Dart- 
month  College,  and  entered  the  profession  of  Law,  and  both  of  them  died 
of  oonsnmption  in  Savannah,  in  the  year  1831. 

FROM  THE  REV.  DANIEL  DANA,  D*  D. 

NEWBuavpoRT,  April  16, 1861. 

My  dear  Sir :  I  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Dr.  Morrison  for  many  years, 
and  feel  perfectly  free  to  render  my  testimony  concerning  his  character  for  the 
purpose  for  which  you  ask  it.  Many  years  have  passed  since  his  departure,  but 
tbey  have  done  little  to  diminish  the  vividness  of  my  impressions  concerning 
him. 

Dr.  Morrison  ranked  well  with  the  excellent  preachers  of  his  day.  It  was  in 
the  pulpit  that  his  perceptions,  his  acquisitions,  and  the  energies  of  his  mind  had 
full  scope,  and  the  affections  of  his  lieart  poured  themselves  forth  in  a  tide  of 
devout  and  benevolent  feeling.  His  sermons  were  full  of  Gospel  truth;  were 
luminous  and  instructive;  faithful  and  searching;  awfully  alarming  to  the 
wicked,  yet  encouraging  to  the  sincere,  and  tenderly  consoling  to  the  mourner  in 
Zion.  Ilis  prayers  were  no  less  impressive  than  his  sermons.  Replete  with 
reverence  and  affectionate  devotion;  the  breathing  of  a  soul  apparently  in  near 
communion  with  its  God;  full  yet  concise;  adapted  to  occasions  and  circum- 

*  JoHK  Giles  was  born  in  England ;  was  ordained  Pastor  of  a  Dinenting  Cbnrch  in  Well- 
iogton,  (Somerset,)  where  he  remained  nine  years;  then  bad  the  charge,  for  a  few  years,  of  a 
dinreb  in  Exeter;  came  to  this  country  from  bis  love  of  Repnblioan  institutions  in  1798; 
prftadied  for  a  short  time  in  Elisabeth  town,  N.  J.,  and  Trnmboll,  Conn.;  and  on  the  20th  of 
Jidy,  1803,  was  installed  Pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  Newburyport,  wber«  he 
•oottnoed  till  his  death,  which  occurred  in  NoTcmber,  1824.  He  publiihed  an  Oration  deUT- 
ered  at  Newburyport  on  the  Fourth  of  Joly>  1809 ;  and  Two  Dieeoanaf  deUrered  at  Newtniiy* 
port  on  oeeaaion  of  the  National  Fast^  1812. 
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gUnoes;  they  could  scared j  fiiil  to  impress  and  edify  the  iMarm.  His  miaief 
in  the  pulpit  was  peculiar.  It  had  something  of  patriardial  sbnplieity;  scne* 
thing  of  apostolic  gravity  and  authority.  Yet  it  was  mild,  affectiomte  and  per- 
suasive. It  indicated  a  mind  absorbed  in  Heavenly  things>  deeply  oomdoos  of 
its  awful  charge,  and  anxiously  intent  to  fasten  eternal  truths  on  the  hearts  and 
consciences  of  men. 

As  a  Pastor,  Dr.  Morrison  was  faithful,  assiduous  and  tender;  instant  in  sea- 
son and  out  of  season;  watching  for  souls  as  one  that  must  give  account;  and 
finding  his  delight  in  the  discharge  of  the  most  laborious  and  exhausting  duties 
of  his  office.  Little  did  he  spare  himself,  even  in  those  closing  years  of  life,  in 
which  his  emaciated  form  proclaimed  the  ravages  of  disease;  and  infirmity,  ooid- 
bined  with  age,  seemed  to  demand  repose.  Without  exaggeration,  it  may  be 
said  that  he  was  truly  the  father  of  his  beloved  people.  Ue  rejoiced  in  their 
joys,  sympathized  in  their  sorrows,  counselled  in  their  perplexities,  adapted  him- 
self to  their  infirmities,  and,  without  sacrificing  dignity,  or  independence,  or 
faithfulness,  '*  became  all  things  to  all  men,"  that  he  might  promote  their  spir- 
itual good. 

But  his  cares  and  labours  were  by  no  means  confined  to  his  flock.  The  gen- 
eral interests  of  Zion,  the  peace  and  welfare  of  churches,  near  and  remote, 
engaged  his  feelings,  and  frequently  employed  his  exertions.  In  addition  to  his 
abundant  solicitudes  and  efi'orts  as  a  member  of  the  Presbytery,  he  was  fre- 
quently resorted  to^in  cases  of  difficulty,  in  Congregational  Churches.  Nor  had 
he  any  reluctance,  when  requested,  to  unite  in  council  with  his  ministerial  breth- 
ren of  those  churches.  And  few  have  been  so  successful  in  promoting  the  inter- 
ests of  peace  and  order.  His  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature,  the  quickiMBi 
and  accuracy  of  his  perceptions,  his  sound  judgment,  his  consummate  pmdenet^ 
his  unafiected  kindness  united  with  energy  and  independence,  were  eminent!/ 
fitted  to  render  him  successful  in  mediating  between  contending  parties,  and 
becalming  the  agitated  spirits  of  men. 

He  took  an  interested  and  energetic  part  in  the  variety  of  plans  and  instito- 
tious,  which  were  commenced  in  his  day,  for  disseminating  the  Scriptures  and 
religious  tracts,  for  extending  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  for  educating  poor 
and  pious  youth,  for  promoting  the  power  of  godliness,  and  effecting  a  reforma- 
tion of  manners.  Every  design  connected  with  the  glory  of  God  and  the  best 
interests  of  man,  engaged  his  cordial  concurrence,  his  active  patronage,  his  fervent 
prayers.  He  was  much  animated  and  delighted  with  the  signs  of  the  times.  He 
considered  the  multiplied  revivals  of  religion  in  our  country,  and  the  unexam- 
pled exertions  of  Christians  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  to  evangelize  the 
heathen,  as  intelligible  and  delightful  indications  of  the  approach  of  the  prom- 
ised Millenium. 

Dr.  Morrison  had  much  of  the  spirit  of  genuine  and  exalted  patriotism. 
Looking  abroad  on  the  country  which  he  had  made  his  own,  he  cherished  the 
delightful  hope  that  its  institutions  were  destined,  not  only  to  conduct  to  exalted 
happiness  its  own  inhabitants,  but  to  elevate  and  bless  the  world.  In  an  Elec- 
tion Sermon  delivered  by  him  before  the  Legislature  and  principal  officers  of  the 
State,  he  manifested  how  pure  and  enlarged  were  his  views  of  the  nature  of  civil 
government  and  of  its  ultimate  design.  He  watched  with  untiring  and  anxious 
assiduity  the  course  of  things  in  the  Federal  and  State  Departments,  and  gave 
his  most  cordial  approbation  to  the  measures  of  wise  and  disinterested  rulers. 
The  character  and  course  of  Washington  early  secured  his  entire  confidence;  nor 
was  it  ever  withdrawn  from  the  public  men  who  followed  in  his  path. 

In  the  private  walks  of  life,  Dr.  Morrison  exhibited  a  character  consistent  and 
uniform,  estimable  and  lovely.  His  piety  was  strict  without  austerity,  and  fer- 
vent without  enthusiasm.  If  there  was  a  trait  in  his  character  conspicuous  above 
the  rest,  it  was  benevolence — a  benevolence  which  prompted  him  to  unwearied 


%Dd  S4$lf  dooying  ezertioDs  in  promoting  the  real  happiness  of  his  fellow  creatures; 
vjiich  inspired  candour  for  their  fiuling8>  and  compassion  for  their  distresses; 
which  could  forgive  the  injurious,  and  oyercome  evil  with  good.  It  is  scarcelj 
Medful  to  add  thai  in  the  social  and  domestic  relations  he  was  signally  exem- 
^ig*y  and  amiable;  that  he  was  a  most  affectionate  husband,  a  most  tender 
Aither,  and  a  most  faithfhl  friend. 

Such  are  my  impressions  of  the  venerable  father  of  whom  you  have  asked  me 
fto  give  you  some  account. 

Very  sincerely  and  affectionately  yours, 

DANIEL  DAKA. 


-•«- 


WILLIAM  McWHIR,  D.  D  * 

1782—1851. 

William  MoWhib  was  the  son  of  James  and  Jean  (Gibson)  McWhir, 
Uid  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Moneyrea,  and  County  of  Down,  Ireland,  on 
tike  9th  of  September,  1759.  His  father  was  a  farmer  in  comfortable  cir- 
aimifltaiioes,  and  both  his  parents  were  exemplary  professors  of  religion. 
In  his  early  childhood,  he  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye,  and  came  very  near 
lasiiig  his  life,  by  means  of  the  small-pox.  His  father  and  grandfather  had 
IMh  been  elders  in  the  Presbyterian  Ohurch  ;  and  his  parents  were  desir* 
0118  that  one  of  their  children  should  be  a  minister ;  and  contrary,  as  it  would 
M6in,  to  his  own  better  judgment,  they  conferred  the  honour  upon  kim. 
Afiter  having,  for  some  time,  attended  a  school  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his 
Ikther's  residence,  he  was  transferred  to  another  school,  of  a  higher  order, 
in  Belfast,  to  be  prepared  for  College.  Here  he  was  brought  into  intimate 
relations,  for  some  time,  with  an  unprincipled  and  profligate  young  man, 
whose  influence  upon  him,  temporarily  at  least,  was  very  disadvantageous. 
He  remained  at  this  school  until  1778,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  University 
of  Olasgow,  being  then  about  nineteen  years  of  age.  Here  he  passed  three 
•SiBions,  which  was  the  period  prescribed  to  their  candidates,  by  the  Synod  of 
Ulster.  It  does  not  appear  that,  even  at  this  time,  his  mind  was  at  all 
"mwake  to  a  sense  of  Christian  obligation,  notwithstanding  he  had  made  a 
profession  of  religion,  and  his  studies  were  directed  with  particular  reference 
to  the  ministry. 

Immediately  after  leaving  the  University,  he  put  himself  under  the  care 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Killileagh,  in  the  County  of  Down,  and  having  gone 
through  with  his  trials  and  examinations,  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel 
on  the  24th  of  December,  1782.  He  was  ordained  by  the  same  Presbytery 
oo  the  25th  of  September,  1783. 

•  Having,  from  the  age  of  about  twelve  years,  been  deeply  interested  in 
Anerica,  by  reading  Carver's  Travels,  he  early  formed  a  purpose,  with  the 
eonsent  of  his  father,  (his  mother  was  now  dead,)  to  find  a  home  on  this 
mde  the  water.  Accordingly,  immediately  after  his  ordination,  he  sailed 
from  Belfast  for  Philadelphia,  where,  on  his  arrival,  he  received  from  vari- 
OUB  distingubhed  individuals  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  country.     Alter  a 
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few  weeks,  he  went,  in  eompliance  with  a  request  that  had  been  sent  to  lun 
previous  to  his  leaving  Ireland,  to  engage  as  a  teacher  at  Alexandria;  tod 
he  now  became  the  head  of  a  large  and  flourishing  Academy,  which  was  lib- 
erally patronized  by  General  Washingtoo,  and  to  which  the  General  sent  two 
of  his  nephews.  This  brought  him  into  quite  intimate  relations  with  Uat 
illustrious  man,  as  well  as  with  many  other  men  of  note  in  that  neighbour 
hood.     The  followiDg  is  his  account  of  his  first  visit  to  Mount  Yemon: — 

^'  A  few  days  after  General  Washington's  return  to  Mount  Yemon,  I 
visited  him  in  company  with  a  countryman  of  mine,  Col.  Fitzgerald,  one  of 
Washington's  Aids.  At  the  dinner  table,  Mrs.  Washington  sat  at  the  head, 
and  Major  Washington  at  the  foot — the  General  sat  next  Mrs.  Washington 
on  her  left.  He  called  upon  me  to  ask  a  blessing  before  meat.  When  tbe 
cloth  was  about  to  be  removed,  he  returned  thanks  himself.  Mrs.  Wtsb- 
ington,  with  a  smile,  said, — '  My  dear,  you  forgot  that  you  had  a  clergy- 
man dining  with  you  to-day.'  With  equal  pleasantness  he  replied,  'My 
dear,  I  wish  clergymen  and  all  men  to  know  that  I  am  not  a  graceless 
man.' "  He  goes  on  to  say — **I  was  frequently  at  Mount  Vernon  and  saw 
him  frequently  at  Alexandria;  nor  did  I  ever  see  any  person,  whateTer 
might  be  his  character  or  standing,  who  was  not  sensibly  awed  in  his  pre- 
sence, and  by  the  impression  of  his  greatness.  The  vivacity  and  graee  of 
Mrs.  Washington  relieved  visitors  of  some  of  that  feeling  of  awe  sad 
restraint  which  possessed  them.  He  was  uniformly  grave,  and  smiled  but 
seldom,  but  always  agreeable.  His  favourite  subject  of  conversation  was 
agriculture ;  and  he  scrupulously  avoided,  in  general  society,  topios  con- 
nected with  politics,  or  the  war,  or  his  own  personal  actions." 

In  the  year  1792«  Mr.  McWhir  was  applied  to  by  an  influential  friend  in 
Georgia,  to  visit  Augusta,  with  a  view  to  taking  charge  of  both  an  Academy 
and  a  Presbyterian  Church  in  that  town ;  and,  as  he  found  that  his  expen- 
ses of  living  in  Alexandria  were  too  great  to  justify  the  expectation  of  being 
able  to  lay  up  any  part  of  his  income,  he  was  inclined  to  listen  to  the  appli- 
cation.    He,  accordingly,  after  making  arrangements  for  a  temporary  supply 
of  his  place  in  the  Academy,  proceeded  to  Augusta  on  horseback ;  but,  on 
his  arrival,  found  that  the  affairs  of  both  the  Church  and  the  Academy, 
were  so  identified  with  the  movements  of  political  parties,  that  there  was 
little  encouragement  to  him   to  remain.     He,  therefore,   returned   almost 
immediately  to  Alexandria, — only,  however,  to  resign  his  place  in  the  Acad- 
emy, and  to  get  ready  to  seek  a  more  Southern  residence.     As  soon  as  he 
could  make  the  necessary  arrangements,   he  left  Alexandria,    and   went  to 
Savannah,  and   thence  to   Bryan  County,   to  visit  some  of   his   friends. 
During  bis  sojourn  there,  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  people  of  Sun- 
bury,   in  Liberty  County,  to  take  charge  of  their  Church  and  Academy, 
both  of  wliich  were  at  that  time  vacant.     Here  his  labours  as  teacher  and 
minister,  overtasked  his  strength,  though  his  preaching   was   remarkably 
well  attended,  and  his  school  grew  constantly  in  numbers  and  popularity. 

About  this  time,  he  was  married  to  a  Mrs.  Baker,  a  lady  of  an  excellent 
character,  and  of  about  his  own  age ;  and,  shortly  after,  he  purchased  a 
plantation  a  few  miles  from  Suubury,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Spring- 
field.  After  continuing  in  his  school  about  five  years,  he  removed  with  his 
family  to  his  plantation,  in  consequence  of  finding  that  his  health  suffered 
from  the  excessive  labour  which  the  two  offices  of  minister  and  teacher 
devolved  upon  him.     He,  however,  in  compliance  with  the  urgent  solicita- 
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\km  of  his  friendB,  soon  opened  a  select  school  at  Springfield.  For  a  while 
lie  continued  to  preach  at  Sunbury,  but,  as  the  school  became  large,  he 
held  religious  services  on  the  Sabbath  at  Springfield.  This  school  he  kept 
lip  for  several  years,  until  the  labour  and  responsibility  became  so  great 
ijia,t  he  resolved  once  more  to  abandon  teaching. 

Still,  however,  he  was  not  willing  to  lead  an  inactive  life ;  and  the  great 
destitution  of  the  means  of  grace  in  the  surrounding  region  impressed  him 
with  the  obligation  still  to  preach,  as  he  had  opportunity.  About  the  year 
11809,  he  commenced  preaching  at  the  Court  House  in  Mcintosh  County, 
fbbout  twelve  miles  from  Daricn ;  where,  in  the  midst  of  great  darkness  and 
Ibe  most  violent  opposition  to  religion,  he  succeeded  in  organising  a  church. 
JSis  labours  here  were  almost  entirely  gratuitous.  From  this  station  he 
went  to  Darien,  where  he  laboured  for  some  time ;  and  after  the  building 
of  a  new  place  of  worship,  the  Mcintosh  Church  was  transferred  to  the 
llitter  place. 

An  event  now  occurred  in  the  life  of  Mr.  McWhir,  which,  to  those  who 
have  followed  his  history  to  this  point,  will  be  a  matter  of  no  little  sur- 
prise. Notwithstanding  he  had  always  been  a  minister,  in  regular  stand- 
ing, of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  he  had  been,  even  from  the  time  that  he 
oommenced  his  education,  privately  a  Unitarian.  Having  occasion  to  re-ex- 
Mnine  the  Scriptures,  about  the  year  1812,  with  a  view  to  prove  their  Divine 
^thority,  ho'  was  led  to  take  a  new  view  of  the  doctrines  which  they  con- 
jbin,  and,  at  no  distant  period,  became  thoroughly  satisfied  that  the  creed 
which  he  had  before  only  professed  to  receive,  really  embodied  the  true 
■ense  of  the  Word  of  God.  Thb  change  of  religious  opinion  led  of  course 
to  a  corresponding  change  in  his  preaching,  which  did  not  escape  the  obser- 
Tation  of  those  to  whom  he  ministered. 

In  September,  1804,  there  was  a  tremendous  hurricane,  which  desolated 
the  coast  of  Georgia,  sweeping  directly  over  his  plantation,  and  occasion- 
ing him  a  loss  of  about  fourteen  thousand  dollars.  Being  now  urged  to 
take  charge  again  of  the  Academy  at  Sunbury,  he  did  so, — partly  with  a 
▼lew  to  repair  his  fortunes.  After  a  few  years,  he  relinquished  it  again, 
qn  account  of  his  health ;  but  again  returned  to  it,  and  continued  his  con- 
nection with  it  a  while  longer.  On  leaving  it  the  third  time,  he  gave  up 
teaching  as  a  profession,  though  he  occasionally  received  a  few  pupils  to 
instruct  in  a  private  way. 

In  1819,  he  suffered  a  severe  affliction  in  the  death  of  his  wife.  After 
this,  his  health  being  much  enfeebled,  he  determined  on  a  visit  to  his  native 
country.  Accordingly,  in  the  spring  of  1820,  having  attended  the  sessions 
of  the  General  Assembly  at  Philadelphia,  he  sailed  for  Liverpool,  and, 
after  remaining  there  a  short  time,  passed  on  to  London,  where  he  was 
knocked  down  in  the  street  by  robbers,  and  so  severely  injured  as  to  be 
oonfined  to  his  room  for  a  month.  Thence  he  went  to  Ireland,  and  visited 
die  few  of  his  relatives  and  acquaintances  that  remained  after  the  lapse  of 
Corty  years;  and,  in  the  spring  of  1821,  proceeded  to  Scotland  where  ho 
had  the  pleasure  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  being 
present  at  the  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
He  returned  to  the  United  States  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  with  reno- 
vated health. 

In  1824,  in  consequence  of  a  representation  which  had  been  made  to 
|dm  of  the  deplorable  destitution  of  the  means  of  grace  in  East  Florida,  .^ 
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indoeed  to  Tisit  Si.  Avfostine,  wiUi  a  Tiew  to  make  an  effort  lor  tht 
promotioii  of  the  Bedeemer's  Kingdom.  He  aoeordioglj  consthvied  t 
Presbyterian  Cbnrch,  and  ordained  elders  there ;  and,  for  sereral  jean  sfter 
this,  was  engaged  in  eolleeting  the  requisite  funds  for  building  a  church  edi- 
fice ;  and,  in  due  time,  he  had  the  pleasure  to  see  the  object  aecompUshed. 

From  1827  to  1835,  he  was  engaged  in  supplying  Tacant  churches  in 
Bfjan,  Liberty,  and  Mcintosh  Counties,  and  in  yarious  efforts  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  cause  of  education.  In  1838,  he  disposed  of  his  homesteidj 
and  went  to  Sarannah,  where  he  remained  more  than  a  year.  He  then 
accepted  an  invitation  from  his  friend  Major  William  J.  Mclntodi,  of 
Bryan  County,  to  reside  in  his  family ;  and  he  actually  lived  there  till  1847t 
when  he  returned  to  Savannah,  and  fixed  his  home  in  the  fiunily  of  hii 
grandson,  (by  marriage,)  Edward  J.  Harden,  Esq.  At  the  age  of  neaily 
ninety,  he  became  a  volunteer  colporteur  of  the  American  Tract  Society, 
and  continued  in  this  service  till  he  was  too  feeble  to  labour.  For  severtl 
years  previous  to  his  death,  he  was  unable  to  preach ;  but  he  never  lost  hii 
interest  in  religious  meetings,  and  was  a  regular  attendant  at  church,  even 
down  to  the  Sabbath  immediately  preceding  his  death.  He  died  at  the 
house  of  a  friend  in  Liberty  County,  in  perfect  peace,  on  the  Slst  of  Jan- 
uary, 1851,  in  the  ninety-second  year  of  Lis  age.  His  funeral  was  attended 
at  Midway  Church,  whence,  in  accordance  with  his  own  expressed  wish,  lus 
remains  were  carried  to  Sunbury,  and  buried  beside  those  of  his  wife.  In 
the  disposal  of  his  property,  which  was  not  large,  he  made  several  bequests  to 
charitable  institutions.    He  left  no  descendant,  and  no  relative  in  this  coantiy. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Franklin 
College,  in  Georgia,  in  1832. 

FROM  THE  REV.  C.  C.  JONES,  D.  D. 

RiCEBOEo',  Liberty  CouDty;  6a.,  March  24, 1856. 

My  dear  Sir:  I  knew  Dr.  McWbir  in  my  childhood,  as  a  friend  and  frequent 
visitor  in  our  family,  and  was  afterwards  a  pupil  in  his  school.  He  was  one  of 
my  examiners  when  received  into  the  Presbytery  of  Georgia,  and  also  when 
ordained  by  that  Body.  The  friendship  which  he  had  entertained  for  my  parents, 
he  transferred  to  their  son,  and  we  were,  for  some  twenty  years,  on  terms  of 
intimacy  and  confidential  friendship. 

He  was  a  man  of  medium  stature,  of  good  proportions,  muscular  and  quick 
in  his  movements,  and  with  uncommon  powers  of  endurance.  He  had  a  pure 
Irish  face,  and  having  been  disfigured  in  childhood  by  the  small-pox,  was  homely, 
and,  becoming  prematurely  bald  and  gray,  hecArried  the  appearance  in  his  coun- 
tenance of  a  man  advanced  in  years,  when  he  was  not  as  yet  past  middle  life. 
His  personal  habits  were  the  neatest  imaginable.  I  do  not  remember  ever  hav- 
ing seen  him  dressed  otherwise  than  as  a  gentleman  and  a  clergyman.  He  pos- 
sessed great  self-respect,  and  a  high  appreciation  of  his  office.  He  desired  always 
to  be  recognised  and  treated  as  a  clergyman.  He  never  himself  forgot,  nor 
suffered  others  to  forget,  that  he  was  one.  His  manners  in  the  family,  and  in 
his  association  with  all  classes,  were  uncommonly  polished  and  dignified,  and 
aside  from  the  politeness  which  appeared  natural  to  him,  he  was  formed  upon 
the  model  of  a  gentleman  seen  in  the  Old  Doniinion  at  the  period  of  the  Revo- 
lution. 

Dr.  McWhir  exacted  in  society  much  attention,  but  it  was  fully  returned,  and 
seemed  a  spontaneous  movement,  on  his  part,  to  preserve  that  elevation  of  man- 
ners, and  that  mutual  respect,  which  add  so  great  a  charm  to  the  intercourse  of 


life.  He  was  the  most  perfectly  social  man  I  have  ever  known.  Warm  and  sin- 
oere  in  his  attachments,  it  was  a  real  heartfelt  pleasure  to  him  to  be  in  the  society 
of  his  friends,  and  to  mingle  with  men  of  distinction;  and  his  effort  was,  by 
cheerfulness  of  spirit  and  ready  and  easy  powers  of  conyersation,  to  convert  the 
hour,  or  the  day,  as  the  case  might  be,  into  one  of  high  social  and  friendly  enjoy- 
ipoit.     Fond  of  children,  they  never  escaped  his  notice. 

In  intellectual  power,  he  was  perhaps  not  superior  to  the  general  mass  of  big 
brethren ;  yet  an  excellent  scholar,  well  grounded  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  in  the 
oiBual  branches  of  English  education ;  and  had  no  superior  in  his  day  as  a  teacher 
and  a  disciplinarian.  His  reputation  as  such  was  unbounded,  and  he  is  remem- 
bared  more  as  a  teacher  and  a  friend  of  education  and  patron  of  learning,  than  lui 
m  minister;  although  he  ranked  among  our  first  Presbyterian  ministers,  and  bora 
kia  part  reputably  in  the  early  efforts  to  establish  our  Church  in  the  State.  Of 
raal  courage  and  of  mercurial  temperament,  of  a  high  sense  of  honour  and  j 
tioe»  and  of  strict  integrity,  energetic  and  prompt  in  decision  and  action, 
achools  were  always  models  of  morality  and  of  order.  He  was  a  terror  to  evil- 
doers. No  fear  of  personal  consequences  to  himself,  nor  family  connections,  nor 
wealth,  nor  friendly  relations,  nor  poverty  on  the  part  of  his  pupils,  served  to 
acreen  the  guilty.  He  used  the  rod  sparingly,  but  when  necessary,  most  effect- 
ively. He  was  long  a  teacher,  and  educated  fathers  and  their  sons.  Scholars 
were  sent  to  him  f^om  all  parts  of  the  State;  and,  when  engaged  in  teaching,  he 
travelled  in  our  own  country,  and  in  England,  and  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  to 
perfect  himself,  and  to  bocome  roaster  of  improvements  in  that  great  art.  Hia 
anergy  and  perseverance  were  such  as  secured  him  success  in  whatever  he  under- 
took. Never  having  studied  Theology  systematically,  and  coming,  as  he  believed, 
to  a  saving  knowledge  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  some  years  after  his  migratioii 
to  the  United  States,  and  when  the  period  of  study  with  him  was  waning,  and 
much  of  his  time  occupied  by  teaching,  and  constant  engagements  adverse  to 
close  application,  he  could  not  be  ranked  among  accomplished  theologians, — 
although  he  was  firmly  settled  upon  the  doctrines  of  our  Confession  of  Faith. 
He  adhered  conscientiously  to  the  Old  School  branch  of  our  Church,  througU 
every  trial  and  difficulty.  His  preaching,  after  I  knew  him,  partook  more  of 
the  practical  and  hortatory,  than  the  doctrinal.  He  had  a  habit  of  yielding  to 
his  feelings  in  preaching,  and  most  commonly  was  affected  to  tears.  He  contri- 
buted liberally  to  all  our  benevolent  Societies  and  objects,  while  he  had  a  special 
interest  in  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  our  missionary  operations, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  of  the  Temper- 
ance Reformation,  and  adhered  to  its  principles  to  the  day  of  his  death.  Towarda 
the  dose  of  life,  his  heart  was  more  than  ordinarily  interested  in  the  progress 
of  the  Gospel  on  the  earth,  and  in  its  success  he  greatly  rejoiced.  His  reading 
was  chiefly  religious  and  devotional,  and  he  seemed  to  be  rapidly  maturing  fbr 
Heaven.  The  lamp  of  life  literally  burnt  to  the  socket,  and  mind  and  body 
wasted  away  in  extreme  age  unto  death.  My  last  conversation  with  him,  which 
occurred  not  many  weeks  before  his  death,  found  him  fixed  upon  the  '*Rock  of 
Ages."  Said  he,  '*  My  dear  Friend,  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  the  tkith  of  assnr- 
ij  but  I  think  I  can  say  I  have  an  assured  hope." 

Wishing  you  success  and  usefulness  in  your  work, 

I  am  very  truly  yours  in  our  Lord, 

G   G.  JOKES. 
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WILLIAM  BOYD  * 

1783—1807. 

William  Botd  was  the  grandson  of  Robert  Boyd,  who  was  a  native  of 
Scotland,  and,  during  a  period  of  persecution  in  that  country,  fled  to  Ire- 
land. He  was  a  son  of  John  Boyd,  who  was  bom  in  Ireland,  but,  after 
he  had  reached  his  maturity,  removed  with  his  family  to  America,  and 
settled  in  Franklin  County,  Pa.  Here  William  Boyd  was  bom  in  the  year 
1758.  When  he  was  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  his  father  was  taken  from 
him  by  death ;  and  about  the  same  time  he  became  deeply  impressed  with 
religions  things,  and  experienced,  as  he  believed,  the  renewing  infloences  of 
Divine  grace.  His  mind  was  now  directed  towards  the  ministry  of  the 
Gospel;  and,  though  his  patrimony  was  small,  he  succeeded,  by  some 
means,  in  obtaining  a  liberal  education.  Whether  he  took  the  whole  four 
years'  course  at  Princeton,  or  entered  an  advanced  class,  docs  not  appear; 
but  he  was  graduated  in  1778,  in  a  class  which  numbered  but  four  beside 
himself — its  smallncss  being  no  doubt  attributable  to  the  fact  that  that  was 
the  period  of  the  Revolution,  when  fighting  was  more  in  vogue  than  study- 
ing, and  a  College  was  a  less  attractive  place  than  a  battle  field. 

After  leaving  College,  he  was  engaged  for  two  or  three  years  in  teaching, — 
first  an  Academy  in  the  city  or  vicinity  of  Annapolis,  and  then  a  fiimUj 
school  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Baltimore.  In  connection  with  teaching, 
he  pursued  a  course  of  theological  study,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  the 
Gospel  in  1783,  by  thi  Presbytery  of  Donegal,  under  the  direction  of  which 
he  continued  till  he  entered  that  of  New  Brunswick.  He  remained  for 
some  time  unsettled,  preaching  as  Providence  directed,  in  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  and  New  York  ;  and  bis  early  ministrations  were  received  with 
great  favour,  and  attended  with  a  manifest  blessing.  He  was  applied  to  by 
several  important  churches  to  settle  over  them  ;  but  he  seems  to  have  been 
afraid  of  the  temptations  involved  in  having  a  city  charge ;  and  besides,  his 
taste  led  him  to  seek  a  more  retired  field  of  labour.  The  people  of  Lam* 
ington,  N.  J.,  having  occa.sionalIy  heard  him  preach,  at  length  extended  a 
call  to  him  to  become  their  Pastor ;  and,  having  accepted  their  call,  he  was 
ordained  and  installed  on  the  20th  of  October,  1784.  Here  he  exercised 
his  ministry  till  the  close  of  his  life. 

In  the  year  1800,  he  was  elected  a  Trustee  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey, 
and  continued  to  hold  the  office  while  he  lived. 

Mr.  Boyd,  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  never  enjoyed 
vigorous  health,  and  several  times  had  some  alarming  symptoms  of  con- 
sumption ;  though  he  was  able  to  go  through  the  ordinary  routine  of  minis- 
terial duty  without  much  interruption.  Early  in  March,  1807,  he  had  been 
appointed,  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  to  preach  to  a  vacant 
congregation  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  fulfilling  this  appointment,  he 
8uff*cred  from  the  severity  of  the  weather,  and,  on  his  return  home,  was 
seized  with  an  obstinate  fever,  which  was  the  means  of  developing  more 
fully  the  aff*ection  of  the  lungs  which  had  troubled  him  so  long.  He  con- 
tinued gradually  to  decline  for  about  two  months — till  the  17th  of  May 
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irlen  his  earthly  pilgrimage  oloaed.  Daring  his  last  weeks  and  days,  he 
aachibited  an  edifying  example  not  only  of  Christian  resignation,  but  of 
Christian  triumph.  Soon  after  the  commeneement  of  his  more  serious 
illness,  ho  remarked  to  some  friend — *'I  have  for  many  years  felt  this 
weakness  growing  upon  me  ;  I  have  a  long  time  apprehended  that  I  should 
Gdl  a  victim  to  it;  and  now  the  time  is  coming/'  Being  asked  whether,  if 
Buoh  were  the  appointment  of  God,  ho  was  ready  to  depart,  he  replied — 
'^I  have  been  examining  myself,  and  searching  out  the  evidence  of  my 
being  in  a  state  of  grace,  and  upon  the  whole,  I  feel  pretty  well  satisfied 
diat  I  have  really  undergone  a  gracious  change ;  and  I  am  therefore  willing 
to  submit  to  God,  knowing  that  his  own  time  and  way  are  best."  With 
nearly  his  last  breath,  he  exclaimed — *'I  am  not  afraid  to  die." 

A  Sermon  was  preached  at  his  Funeral  by  the  Rev.  (afterwards  Dr.) 
Robert  Finley,  and  was  published. 

Mr.  Boyd  was  married,  shortly  after  his  settlement,  in  1784,  to  a  Miss 
Taylor,  daughter  of  Colonel  Taylor,  who  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  his  real- 
denee.  She  died  several  years  before  her  husband.  They  had  six  children, 
four  of  whom  survived  their  father. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JOHN  MoDOWELL,  D.  D. 

Philadklphia,  11th  Jane,  1862. 

Dear  Sir :  The  Rev.  William  Boyd  of  whom  you  wish  me  to  furnish  my  recol- 
laetions,  was  the  minister  of  my  father's  family,  and  the  first  minister  of  whom 
I  have  any  remembrance.  I  used  to  say  my  Catechism  to  him  in  my  childhood, 
and  1  always  sat  under  his  preaching  until  I  left  home  for  College.  My  recollec- 
tions of  him  extend  down  to  the  period  of  his  death,  which  occurred  after  I  had 
been  in  the  ministry  two  or  three  years. 

What  would  first  strike  you  on  seeing  Mr.  Boyd,  especially  in  connection  with 
the  pulpit,  was  his  remarkable  gravity  and  dignity;  and  yet  he  was  capable  of 
unbending  in  free  and  pleasant  intercourse.  His  appearance  on  the  Sabbath 
impressed  my  youthful  mind  almost  as  if  he  bad  been  an  angel.  He  walked  in 
and  out  of  the  church,  looking  directly  before  him,  and  never  turning  to  the 
right  hand  or  the  left,  unless  there  was  some  special  occasion  for  it.  There  was 
an  air  of  solemnity  about  him,  that  made  you  feel  that  he  was  a  man  of  God; 
and  this  impression  was  so  strong,  that,  before  be  opened  his  lips  in  the  pulpit, 
you  felt  yourself  pledged  to  listen  reverently  to  whatever  he  might  say.  He  was 
considerably  above  the  medium  height,  and  had  a  fine  intellectual  expression  of 
countenance.  His  mind  was  cast  in  a  superior  mould.  His  memory  was 
unusually  retentive,  his  perceptions  quick  and  clear,  his  judgment  accurate,  and 
his  literary  and  general  acquirements  far  more  than  respectable.  He  had  a  vein 
of  keen  wit,  which  he  brought  into  exercise  on  suitable  occasions,  but  never  in  a 
way  to  disparage  in  the  least  his  ministerial  character.  His  rich  and  varied 
attainments,  and  his  happy  power  of  adaptation,  rendered  him  at  once  agreeable 
and  instructive  in  any  company. 

Mr.  Boyd  was  distinguished  for  an  uncommon  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures. 
In  his  theological  views,  he  was  a  thorough  and  earnest  Calvinist,  and  was 
little  tolerant  of  innovations,  while  yet  he  had  no  relish  for  controversy,  and 
never  engaged  in  it,  unless  impelled  by  a  strong  sense  of  duty.  I  remember 
that,  in  a  conversation  which  he  bad  with  me  on  this  subject,  shortly  after  I 
began  to  preach,  he  remarked  that  he  would  give  me  one  piece  of  advice; — and 
that  was,  never  to  raise  a  ghost,  unless  I  was  sure  that  I  was  able  to  lay  him. 

Mr.  Boyd  undoubtedly  took  rank  among  the  best  preachers  of  New  Jersey. 
He  never  used  notes  in  the  puljHt — at  least  nothing  more  than  a  brief;  and  I  do 
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not  think  that  lie  was  aocostomed  fblly  to  write  oot  his  sermmia.  StiH,  he 
always  preached  to  the  intelligence  of  his  hearers,  and  his  thoughts  were  vdl 
matured  and  Inminoosly  psesented.  His  manner,  as  a  pahUe  speaker,  vm 
animated  and  earnest,  and  well  fitted  to  secure  attention.  I  think  be  had  ao 
jpreat  taste  or  tact  for  public  business,  and  mj  impression  is  that  he  had  little  lo 
do  with  ecclesiastical  bodies. 

Tours  truly, 

JOHN  Mcdowell. 


-♦♦- 


JOSEPH  CLARK,  D.  D.* 

1783—1813. 

Joseph  Clark  was  born  near  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  October  21, 1751. 
His  parents  were  both  persons  of  great  worth,  and  his  mother  especiallj 
was  distinguished  for  her  piety.  It  was  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Lis 
mother's  instructions  and  example,  that  his  mind  early  took  a  decidedly 
religious  direction.  While  he  was  yet  a  youth,  he  was  admitted  a  member 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Elizabethtown,  under  the  ministry  of  the 
Rev.  James  Caldwell. 

Mr.  Clark  was  trained  to  the  carpenter's  trade,  but,  after  he  had  passed  liis 
twentieth  year,  he  resolved  to  become  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  He  had  maoy 
difficulties  to  contend  with,  but,  by  great  patience  and  perseverance,  he  ovc^ 
came  them  all.  His  progress  was  not  a  little  retarded  by  the  confusion  occa- 
sioned by  the  American  Revolution.  When  the  British  entered  New  Jersey, 
he  was  a  member  of  PrincetoD  College ;  but  be  nevertheless  joined  the  Ame^ 
lean  army,  and  continued,  for  a  considerable  time,  in  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try. He  then  returned  and  completed  his  collegiate  course,  and  was  admit- 
ted to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1781,  just  at  the  close  of  his  twenty- 
ninth  year.  He  immediately  entered  upon  his  course  of  theological  study, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  WoodhuU  of  Monmouth,  at  the  same 
time  assisting  the  Doctor  in  conducting  a  highly  respectable  grammar  school, 
which  had  been  established  through  Lis  instrumentality. 

Having  gone  through  the  usual  course  of  study  prescribed  to  candidates 
for  the  sacred  office,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Grospel  on  the  28d  of 
April,  1783,  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick.  On  the  21st  of  Octo- 
ber following,  he  was  appointed  as  a  stated  supply,  for  six  months,  to  the 
vacant  Congregation  of  Allentown,  N.  J.  On  the  15th  of  June,  1784,  he 
was  ordained,  sine  titulo,  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  by  the  Presbytery 
of  New  Brunswick.  Shortly  after  this,  the  people  of  Allentown  extended 
a  call  to  him  to  become  their  pastor ;  but,  though  he  laboured  statedly 
among  them  from  that  time,  he  did  not  regularly  accept  their  call  until 
June,  1788,  when  his  installation  took  place. 

Here  Mr.  Clark  continued,  growing  in  the  affections  of  his  people,  and 
the  good-will  and  confidence  of  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  till  January, 
1796,  when  he  was  regularly  translated  from  the  pastoral  charge  of  the 
Congregation  in  Allentown,  to  that  of  the  Congregation  in  New  Brunswick, 
where  he  continued  till  the  close  of  life. 

*  App.  to  life  of  B«v.  Robert  Fialey,  D.  D.— H8.  ftom  B«v.  I.  V.  Bnmn 


In, the  yean  1798  and  1799,  the  state  of  oar  Weatern  frontier,  and  the 
jlaatitate  condition  of  numy  congregations  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
kficame  an  object  of  attention  and  interest  with  the  General  Assembly,  and 
vrith  many  prominent  individuals  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  In  the  year 
1800,  the  General  Assembly  fully  matured  their  views  on  the  subject,  and 
^pointed  several  agents,  of  whom  Mr.  Clark  was  one,  to  solicit  donations, 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  with  a  view  to  carry  their  benevolent  pur- 
poses into  effect.  Mr.  Clark  addressed  himself  to  the  duties  of  his  agency 
with  great  vigour,  and  collected  upwards  of  seven  thousand  dollars, — a  sum 
ezeeeding,  by  nearly  two  thirds,  the  greatest  amount  collected  by  either  of 
his  associates  in  the  agency.  He  was,  at  the  same  time,  performing  very 
important  service  in  reference  to  the  same  object,  in  connection  with  his 
own  Presbytery. 

In  the  year  1799,  Mr.  Clark  was  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly,  in 
oonnection  with  several  other  gentlemen,  to  meet  the  General  Synod  of  the 
Associate  Reformed  Church,  in  reference  to  their  receiving  and  ratifying  the 
system  of  correspondence  and  intercourse  between  the  Associate  Keformed, 
Befbrmed  Dutch,  and  Presbyterian,  Churches  in  the  United  States,  which 
had  been  prepared  and  reported  by  a  joint  committee  from  these  several 
sections  of  the  Church,  and  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  preceding  General 
Assembly.     The  effort,  however,  proved  unsuccessful. 

In  March,  1802,  the  edifice,  library,  and  philosophical  apparatus,  of  the 
College  of  New  Jersey  were  destroyed  by  fire.  Here  again,  Mr.  Clark's 
labours  were  put  in  requisition  for  collecting  funds  to  repair  the  very  exten- 
idTe  loss.  He  travelled  into  the  interior  of  Yirginia,  and  made  liberal  col- 
leetions  for  his  object,  but  his  labours  were  prematurely  interrupted  by  a 
serious  illness,  which  obliged  him  to  suspend  all  active  exertion  for  a  con- 
siderable time. 

.  In  1802,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Corporation  of  the  College  of 
New  Jersey,  and  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  with  great 
saal  and  fidelity  to  the  close  of  life.  He  was  also,  for  many  successive 
years,  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Missions,  which  acted  by  the  appoint- 
ment, and  under  the  direction,  of  the  General  Assembly. 

In  1809,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Jef- 
ferson College. 

Dr.  Clark  had  at  best  a  feeble  constitution  and  imperfect  health  ;  but  he 
was  nevertheless  among  the  most  active  ministers  of  his  day.  For  a  short 
time  previous  to  his  death,  he  had  suffered  from  some  increase  of  indispo- 
sition ;  but  the  evening  before,  he  seemed  much  better,  and  had  retired  to 
net  with  the  expectation  of  setting  off  early  the  next  morning  to  meet  the 
Synod  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  His  wife,  having  her  attention  drawn 
lo  him  by  something  unusual,  hastened  to  his  bedside,  and  found  him  in  the 
sgcmies  of  death.  Medical  aid  was  instantly  called,  but  it  was  unavailing — 
it  was  found  that  violent  spasms  had  stopped  the  motion  of  his  vital  powers. 
He  died  on  the  19th  of  October,  1813. 

Dr.  Clark's  only  publications  were  a  Sermon  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the 
Hon.  William  Patterson,  1806,  and  two  Discourses  in  the  New  Jersey 
Preacher,  1813. 

He  was  married,  not  long  after  his  first  settlement  in  the  ministry,  to  a 
Hin  Imley,  of  AUentown,  sister  of  the  Hon.  James  H.  Imley,  who  was  for 
iOBie  time  a  Representative  in  Congress  from  New  Jersey,    l!b«^  )&A!^  Vsrat 
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children, — one  daughter  and  three  sons.  The  elde^  eon  was  a  deigj^naa, 
the  second  a  lawyer,  and  the  third  a  physician.  The  eldest,  John  Fkndf 
was  graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1807,  holding  rank  aaoig 
the  first  scholars  in  his  class.  After  his  graduation,  he  was  engaged  fit 
some  time  in  teaching  in  the  State  of  Georgia.  He  commenced  the  study 
of  Divinity  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover  ;  hut,  before  his  coium 
was  completed,  was  chosen  Tutor  in  his  Alma  Mater  at  Princeton,  andhdd 
the  office  three  years,  still  pursuing  his  theological  course  under  Dr.  Gkcea, 
President  of  the  College.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  by  the 
Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  and  by  the  same  Presbytery  was  suhse- 
quently  ordained  and  installed  Pastor  of  the  united  Congregations  of  Flea- 
ington  and  Amwell.  This  connection  continued  more  than  twenty  yean. 
He  was  afterwards  settled  at  Patterson,  N.  J.,  and  was  called  thence  to 
take  charge  of  the  Presbyterian  Congregation  of  Cold  Spring,  Putnam 
County,  N.  Y.  Leaving  Cold  Spring,  he  was  for  about  one  year  at  Oyster 
Bay,  L.  I.,  and  then  accepted  a  call  from  the  Presbyterian  GongregaUoo  of 
Fisbkill,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. — he  was  installed  May  18,  1847,  andeoa- 
tinued  there  till  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1853.  He  had  the  repntatioa 
of  being  a  benevolent  and  excellent  man,  and  an  able  and  faithfal  minister. 


FROM  THE  REV.  ISAAC  V.  BROWN. 

Trenton,  December  9, 1854. 

Dear  Sir:  The  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Clark  of  New  Brunswick,  concerning  whom 
you  ask  for  my  recollections,  was  one  of  the  three  or  four  most  intelligent,  active 
and  influential  ministers  of  the  Gospel  in  this  State,  and  so  continued  till  hit 
death.  I  had  the  best  opportunities  for  knowing  him  in  public  and  in  private. 
I  sat  under  his  ministry  luore  than  a  year.  Being  the  teacher  of  his  three  sons, 
in  connection  with  Bishop  Crocs,  I  was  oflen  in  his  family;  and  while  he  wis 
absent,  collecting  funds  for  Princeton  College,  then  recently  burnt  to  the  ground, 
I  uniformly  at  night  occupied  a  room  in  his  house.  Mrs.  Clark  was  very  amia- 
ble, kind  and  excellent,  but  very  timid;  and  having  four  children  in  early  years, 
and  only  female  help,  she  needed  some  protection. 

Dr.  Clark  possessed  a  mind  originally  of  a  superior  order,  and  enlarged  and 
accomplished  by  much  reading  and  study.  Such  was  the  peculiar  character  of 
his  mind,  that  he  was  eminently  qualified  to  be  a  successful  agent  in  business 
implicating  the  characters,  involving  the  interests,  and  touching  the  sensibilities 
and  passions,  of  men.  He  was  independent  and  firm  in  his  exercise  of  thought, 
and  accustomed  to  rely  very  much  on  his  own  judgment;  and,  without  appear- 
ing to  be  ambitious,  presuming,  or  self-confident,  he  was  always  ready  and  for- 
ward to  aid,  and  if  need  be,  to  direct,  in  any  great  and  good  work.  He  bad 
much  to  do  in  accomplishing  several  important  public  objects  in  )iis  daj^. 

In  the  pulpit  he  was  always  solemn,  dignified  and  instructive.  Ilis  discourses 
were  solid  and  judicious,  and  well  fitted  to  leave  a  lasting  impression  on  the  mind 
of  the  attentive  hearer.  Ilis  representations  of  Scripture  doctrine  were 
thoroughly  Calvinistic;  but  they  were  also  in  a  high  degree  practical.  His  elo- 
cution w^as  deliberate,  and,  on  ordinary  occasions,  on  account  of  the  weakness 
of  his  lungs,  be  spoke  with  no  great  animation;  but  there  were  times  when  he 
seemed  to  rise  above  bis  bodily  debility,  and  to  display  not  a  little  of  the  spirit 
and  energy  of  the  Christian  orator. 

In  debate,  he  had  a  remarkable  talent  both  to  scrutinize  and  to  defeat  the 
arguments  and  aims  of  his  adversary.  lie  had  promptness  without  arrogance  in 
advancing,  and  firmness  w\lV\o\\t  oWxxvccy  or  ostentation  in  maintaining,  bis 


Opinions.  If  he  had  inadTertentlj  deviated  from  order,  or  oommitted  an  error 
in  kis  statements,  it  seemed  to  give  him  pleasure,  when  reminded  of  it,  even  by 
tho  most  inconsiderable  of  his  brethren,  to  make  acknowledgment  and  reparation. 
Thft  opinions  and  arguments  of  opponents  in  discussion  he  treated  with  the 
utmost  respect.  On  the  introduction  of  a  new  subject,  he  did  not  employ  the 
artifice  sometimes  resorted  to  by  those  who  aim  only  at  triumph  in  debate,  of 
wniting  in  silence  to  discover  the  popular  impulse,  that  he  might  the  more  oer- 
tdnlj  espouse  the  suocessfiil  side  of  the  question-^^n  the  contrary,  he  was  often, 
Oi  such  occasions,  one  of  the  first  speakers;  and^  instead  of  betraying  himself 
into  the  power  of  his  antagonists  for  the  want  tf  previous  thought,  he  generally 
ffhciwed  himself  prepared  to  speak  at  once  appropriately  and  effectively. 

In  the  details  of  business,  few  men  probably  have  surpassed  him.  In  giving, 
tluught  an  eligible  form  on  paper  for  any  specific  purpose;  in  drawing  an  article 
<lf  agreement  between  hostile  parties;  in  sketching  a  resolution  or  report,  or  per- 
Ibnning  any  kindred  service,  on  a  sudden  emergency,  he  seemed  to  have  an  intui- 
tiva  perception  of  what  the  occasion  required.  He  was  patient,  indefiitigable 
mad  accurate,  far  beyond  what  is  usual  even  with  men  of  his  high  character  and 
standing. 

Br.  Clark  possessed  extraordinary  colloquial  powers,  and  a  strong  relish  finr 
eoltivated  society;  and  his  extensive  and  various  informlfttion,  his  easy  address 
and  Ikcility  at  communication,  rendered  him  an  uncommonly  instructive  and 
agreeable  companion.  In  his  person,  he  was  of  full  the  medium  stature,  but 
slender;  his  complexion  was  fair;  his  eyes  sharp  and  blue;  his  hair  Ught  and 
not  very  abundant.  In  his  manners,  he  exhibited  a  due  proportion  of  dignity 
and  fkmiliarity,  candour  and  affection.  In  all  his  walk  through  life,  with  the 
piditeness  and  affability  of  th^  man  of  literature  and  the  gentleman,  he  mingled 
tftAt  purity  of  conversation  and  that  savour  of  devotion,  which  ought  ever  to 
ekiu>acteriBe  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ.  Hospitality  always  presided  at  his 
btfard.  He  welcomed  the  society  of  the  excellent,  the  intelligent  and  honourable 
o(f  every  denomination,  of  all  ranks,  and  from  every  quarter.  He  could  aooom- 
sodate  himself  with  great  ease  to  every  kind  of  company,  whether  cultivated  or 
nacultivated,  and  knew  how  to  make  persons  of  every  description  easy  and 
happy  in  his  presence  and  in  his  &mUy.  His  memory  well  deserves  to  be 
honoured  and  embalmed. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  truly  yours, 

ISAAC  V.  BROWN. 

Vol.  in.  57 
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Chaklis  Nisbxt,  the  third  son  of  William  and  Alison  Nishet,  was  bon 
at  Haddisft4Mi,  in  Seotland,  JaBoanr  21, 1736.  His  elder  brother,  Andrev, 
was  a  minister  of  the  Established  Chnreh,  and  was  settled  in  the  parish  of 
Garrald,  in  the  Presbrterr  of  Haddington.  Of  the  occupation  and  circom- 
stances  of  his  father  little  more  is  known  than  that  thej  were  not  sach  tf 
to  enable  him  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  son's  education  bejond  a  ban 
preparation  for  the  UniTcrsitj.  Bat,  notwithstanding  the  son  was  thns  earlj 
cast  upon  his  own  resources,  m>  intense  was  his  thirst  for  knowledge,  Ihst 
he  was  enabled  to  accomplish  his  farourite  object  with  comparatiTelj  littk 
dificoltj.  He  entered  the  Unirersitj  of  Edinburgh  in  1752,  and  at  tk 
same  time  made  an  engagement  as  a  private  tutor,  by  means  of  which  he  wn 
enabled  to  meet  the  expenses  of  his  whole  college  course.  He  is  supposed 
to  hare  graduated  in  the  year  1754,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age. 

From  the  Uniyersity  he  passed  immediately  to  the  Divinity  Hall  in  E^n- 
burgh,  where  he  continued  a  diligent  and  successful  student  six  yean; 
during  which  time  he  supported  himself  chiefly  by  his  contributions  to  one 
of  the  popular  periodicals  of  the  day.  There  still  remain  among  his  prirste 
papers  some  records  of  Lis  religious  exercises  at  that  time,  which  show  that, 
if  he  was  enthusiatfticaUy  devoted  to  Theology  as  a  science^  he  was  never- 
theless an  earnest  and  devout  Christian.  He  was  licensed  to  preaoh  tks 
€rospel,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  24th  of  September,  1760. 

His  first  engagement,  as  a  stated  preacher,  was  with  the  Church  in  the 
Gorbab  of  Glasgow.  The  coogregation  stipulated,  in  addition  to  the  salaiy 
promised  in  their  call,  to  furnish  him  with  a  house ;  but,  as  he  had  no 
family  to  occupy  a  house,  they  failed  to  fulfil  this  part  of  their  engagement 
After  having  remained  with  them  about  two  years,  he  received  a  call  from 
the  Church  in  Montrose,  which  he  thought  proper  to  accept.  On  taking 
leave  of  his  congregation,  he,  with  his  wonted  aptness,  preached  to  them 
from  Acts  xxviii.  30 — *'  And  Paul  dwelt  two  whole  years  in  his  own  hired 
house,  and  received  all  that  came  in  unto  him." 

The  Church  of  Montrose  was  a  large  and  intelligent  one,  and  the  right  of 
patronage  of  the  parish  was  vested  in  George  the  Third.  Mr.  Nisbet  was 
ordained  on  the  17th  of  May,  1764,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Brechin,  within 
the  bounds  of  which  he  had  his  pastoral  charge.  Notwithstanding  he 
was  settled  as  co-pastor  with  the  Hev.  John  Cooper,  yet  the  advanced 
age  and  consequent  infirmities  of  bis  colleague  devolved  upon  ht?n  nearly 
the  whole  amount  of  pastoral  duty.  He  addressed  himself  to  bis  work, 
however,  with  great  energy  and  success,  and  quickly  won  not  only  the 
respect,  but  the  admiration,  of  his  extensive  and  influential  charge. 

About  two  years  after  his  settlement  in  Montrose,  he  was  married  to 
Anne,  daughter  of  Thomas  Tweedie,  of  Quarter,  about  thirty  miles  South 
of  Edinburgh.  An  attachment  had  existed  between  them  for  twelve  years ; 
but  their  marriage  had  been  postponed  from  prudential  considerations. 
Another  distinguished  personage  was  married  at  Montrose  about  the  same 
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Jine  ;  and  as  they  w«re  both  intimate  friends  of  the  eelebrated  B^  Beatlie, 
Professor  at  Aberdeen,  he  composed  on  the  oeoasion  a  beaatifiil  jpoem  whiek 
he  styled  Epithalamium  Montroiianum. 

Not  long  after  Mr.  Nbbet's  settlement  at  Montrose,  Dr.  Witherspoon, 
then  Pastor  of  the  Church  at  Paisley,  was  chosen  to  succeed  Dr.  Finley  as 
President  of  Princeton  College.  His  first  impression  was  that  he  could 
not  accept;  and  his  first  answer  was  in  the  negatiye.  But  Mr.  Nisbet, 
though  at  that  time  only  thirty-one  years  of  age,  was  the  person  whom  Dr. 
Witherspoon  recommended  as  more  suitable  to  fill  that  important  station 
t&an  any  other  within  his  knowledge.  The  Doctor,  however,  on  more 
jBalnre  reflection,  concluded  to  accept  the  place ;  and  though  his  answer  in 
ike  negatiye  had  already  been  communicated  to  the  Trustees  of  the  College, 
jel,  on  receiving  an  intimation  of  a  change  in  his  views,  they  immediately 
renewed  the  appointment,  and  he  forthwith  signified  his  acceptance  of  it. 
Witherspoon  had  had  something  to  do  in  conducting  Nisbet's  early  studies ; 
and  they  always  remained  firm  friends  until  death  separated  them. 

It  is  well  known  that,  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Nisbet  entered  the  ministry, 
ike  Church  of  Scotland  was  divided  into  two  parties, — the  orthodox  and 
the  moderate^ — a  division,  which,  it  is  believed,  is  recognised,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  to  this  day.  Mr.  Nisbet  was  uniformly  and  deoisively  asso- 
eiated  with  the  orthodox  party  ;  and  though  that  party  was  then  consider- 
ably in  the  minority,  yet,  in  several  instances,  with  the  vigorous  co-operation 
of  Dr.  Witherspoon,  he  made  himself  deeply  felt  in  the  General  Assembly, 
and  even  succeeded  in  carrying  certain  measures  which  were  regarded  as 
ajhrerse  to  the  interests  of  the  opposite  party. '  One  or  two  of  his  speeches 
in  the  Assembly  have  been  preserved,  which  may  be  considered  as  models 
of  eloquence  in  an  ecclesiastical  deliberative  assembly ;  unless  perhaps  some 
might  think  them  more  highly  spiced  with  wit  than  consists  with  the  deoorom 
dne  to  such  an  occasion. 

In  the  year  1771,  Mr.  Nisbet  wrote  a  review  of  Wesley's  System  of  doe- 
trine,  which  was,  at  that  time,  attracting  considerable  attention  from  the 
theologians  of  Scotland.  The  article, — which,  however,  was  not  published 
till  several  years  afterwards, — discovers  a  remarkably  comprehensive  and 
fiscriminating  mind,  though  it  deals  with  both  the  system  and  its  author 
with  no  inconsiderable  severity.  Had  it  been  written  at  a  later  period,  it 
baa  been  thought  by  a  competent  judge,  who  knew  the  writer  well,  that  it 
would  have  borne  a  somewhat  different  character. 

Mr.  Nisbet,  in  common  with  many  other  distinguished  men  of  his  coun- 
try, justified  the  claims  of  the  American  Colonies,  which  brought  on  the 
war  of  the  Revolution.  And,  in  the  progress  of  the  struggle,  he  hesitated 
not  boldly  to  proclaim  his  views,  both  in  public  and  in  private  ;  and  some- 
times with  such  scathing  irony,  that  the  partisans  of  government,  while 
they  could  hardly  repress  a  smile,  were  yet  burning  with  indignation.  He 
showed  himself  also  the  earnest  friend  of  reform  in  the  Established  Church. 
The  Patronage  Act  especially  he  opposed  with  great  zeal,  and  in  1782  he 
drew  up  a  series  of  resolutions  which  were  adopted  at  a  large  meeting  in 
Montrose, — designed  to  procure  the  repeal  of  that  Act,  and  restore  to  the 
Ohurchcs  the  right  to  choose  their  own  ministers.  But,  notwithstanding  he 
was  so  often  found,  in  reference  to  matters  of  Church,  and  of  State,  and  of 
both  united,  on  the  unpopular  side,  his  varied  talents  and  acquirements,  in 
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cMiiitetioii  witk  bui  acknowledge  sterling  integrity  and  worth,  seoured  li 
him  a  yerj  general  and  substantial  popularity. 

In  1783,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  Trustees  of  Princeton  College ; — an  honour  wbioh,  it  is  sud,  wonU 
probably  have  been  conferred  by  the  same  institution  at  an  earlier  periodt 
but  for  the  temporary  interruption  of  friendly  iatercourse  between  this  coun- 
try and  Great  Britain,  occasioned  by  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 

In  1783,  a  new  College  was  founded  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  called  Dickinson 
College,  in  honour  of  the  celebrated  statesman,  John  DickinsoUi  who,  at  least 
nominally,  took  the  lead  in  its  establishment.  In  April,  1784,  Dr.  Nisbet 
was  chosen  President  of  this  institution ;  and  his  acceptance  of  the  offiee 
was  urged  by  Mr.  Dickinson,  Dr.  Rush,  and  others,  with  great  importunity. 
He  was  quite  aware  that  the  enterprise  must  involve  serious  difficulties; 
though  there  were  some  of  which  he  was  not,  and  could  not  be,  aware  till 
he  should  learn  them  by  experience.  After  having  had  the  invitation  some 
time  before  him,  and  looked  at  it  in  various  and  somewhat  oonflicting  lights, 
he,  at  length,  in  opposition  to  the  judgmeot  of  many  of  his  best  friends, 
signified  his  acceptance  of  it ;  and  shortly  after  set  about  preparing  for  hit 
voyage  to  America. 

He  sailed  from  Greenock  with  his  family,  on  the  23d  of  April,  1785,  and 
landed  at  Philadelphia  on  the  9th  of  June  followuig.  He  brought  with 
him  his  wife,  two  sons,  and  two  daughters;  having  buried  four  children  pre* 
vious  tq  his  leaving  Scotland.  After  remaining  a  few  weeks  in  the  fimiily 
of  Dr.  Rush,  at  Philadelphia,  and  in  the  mean  time  making  a  short  visit  to 
his  old  friend  Dr.  Witherspoon,  at  Princeton,  he  set  out  for  Carlisle,  and 
reached  it  amidst  the  usual  patriotic  demonstrations  of  the  Fourth  of  July. 
He  was  received  by  the  assembled  multitude  with  the  most  marked  testi- 
monies of  respect;  and,  on  the  next  day,  was  formally  inducted  to  his  new 
office.  His  Inaugural  Discourse, — the  only  Discourse  he  ever  allowed  to 
be  printed, — was  designed  to  illustrate  the  importance  of  the  union  between 
learning  and  piety.  It  was  considered  as  well  worthy  of  its  able  and  accom- 
plished author. 

Scarcely  had  Dr.  Nisbct  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  office,  before  he  and 
several  of  his  family  were  attacked  with  a  violent  fever,  from  which  their 
recovery  was  very  difficult  and  gradual.  The  Doctor  himself  suffered  more 
severely  than  the  rest ;  and,  after  a  confinement  of  several  months,  during 
which  he  was  utterly  inadequate  to  any  mental  or  bodily  exertion,  he  had  so 
far  yielded  to  discouragement  as  to  resolve  on  returning  to  his  native  coun- 
try. He,  therefore,  on  the  18th  of  October  succeeding  his  arrival,  tend- 
ered to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  College  the  resignation  of  his  office; 
which,  however  deeply  regretted  by  them,  they,  on  the  whole,  felt  con- 
strained to  accept.  As  the  season  was  unfavourable  to  a  voyage  across  the 
ocean,  he  determined  to  postpone  his  return  until  spring ;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  he  had  so  far  regained  his  health  and  spirits,  that  he  consented  to  be 
re-appointed  to  his  office;  and,  accordingly,  on  the  10th  of  May,  1786,  he 
was  unanimously  elected,  a  second  time,  President  of  the  College.  Though 
it  was  some  time  before  his  health  was  fully  restored,  yet  it  was  never  after- 
wards seriously  interrupted,  till  the  approach  of  the  malady  that,  many 
years  after,  closed  his  life. 

As  soon  as  his  health  would  warrant  his  return  to  vigorous  labour,  he  not 
only  resumed  his  official  duties,  but  pursued  them  to  an  extent  which  would 
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MftTb 'seemed  an  OTer-match  fbr  tny  constitotion.  He  immediatelj  ooni- 
■nnoed  the  preparation  and  delivery  of  four  different  eonrses  of  Leotares  ^— 
aiie  on  Logie-;  another  on  th^  Philosophy  of  the  Mind ;  a  third  on  Moral 
FhiloBophy ;  and  a  fourth  on  Belles  Lettres,  including  interesting  yiews  of 
ibe  principal  Latin  and  Greek  classics.  Each  of  these  lectures  was  written, 
BO  fiur  as  it  was  written  at  all,  on  the  evening  immediately  preceding  the 
delivery ;  hut  his  mind  was  such  a  storehouse  of  well  digested  and  admira- 
bly arrauged  material,  pertaining  to  every  suhjeot,  that  a  few  hints  only, 
committed  to  paper,  were  all  the  preparation  that  he  needed  for  a  meeting 
irtth  his  class. 

In  addition  to  the  amount  of  lahour  already  referred  to,  he  yielded  to  a 
request  of  several  of  the  graduates  of  the  College,  who  had  in  view  the 
Ohristian  ministry,  to  give  them  a  course  of  lectures  on  Systematio  The- 
ology. He  was  accustomed  to  deliver  one  of  these  leetures  every  day  in 
the  week,  except  Saturday  and  Sunday,  while  the  College  was  in  session ; 
«nd  the  whole  course  consisted  of  four  hundred  and  eighteen  lectures,  and 
extended  through  a  period  of  somewhat  more  than  two  years.  They  were 
all  written  out,  and  read  with  great  deliberation,  so  that  each  student  might 
take  them  down  from  the  lips  of  the  lecturer.  He  did  not  claim  for  them 
the  merit  of  entire  originality,  but  frankly  told  his  students  that  he  availed 
himself  freely  of  the  writings  of  the  most  approved  theological  authors. 
After  this  course  was  completed,  he  delivered  another,  consisting  of  twenty- 
two  lectures,  on  the  Pastoral  Office ;  and  these  also  were  taken  down  by 
the  students  in  the  same  manner  as  the  others. 

Besides  his  onerous  labours  in  connection  with  the  College,  he  regularly 
preached  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Carlisle,  alternately  with  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Davidson,  who  was  at  that  time  its  Pastor.  His  services. here,  as  well 
as  in  the  College,  were  very  generally  and  highly  appreciated. 

At  the  first  Commencement  in  the  College,  which  occurred  on  the  26th 
of  September,  1787,  there  were  nine  young  gentlemen  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts;  and  the  institution,  in  its  constantly  increas- 
ing prosperity,  showed  the  influence  of  its  distinguished  head.  It  must  be 
admitted,  however,  that  Dr.  Nisbet's  expectations  in  coming  to  this  coun- 
try were,  by  no  means,  fully  answered.  Notwithstanding  the  great  object 
of  the  Revolution  had  been  gained  in  our  national  independence,  yet  the 
intellectual,  moral,  and  in  some  respects  the  civil,  interests  of  the  country 
had  suffered  greatly  in  the  struggle ;  and  he  found  such  a  state  of  things 
here  as  i^  was  hardly  possible  for  him  to  anticipate.  He  came  when  the 
elements  were  in  a  chaotic  state,  and  were  highly  susceptible  of  the  influ- 
ence of  any  vigorous  and  plastic  hand.  His  letters  to  his  friends  in  Scot- 
land breathe  a  feeling  of  disappointment ;  but  he  was  not  unwilling  to  sub- 
mit to  some  inconvenience  and  self-denial  for  the  sake  of  doing  something 
to  mould  tlie  character  of  an  infant  nation. 

In  the  spring  of  1792,  Dr.  Nisbet  paid  a  visit  to  Governor  Dickinson, 
in  honour  of  whom  the  College  was  named,  and  who  then  resided  at  Wil- 
mington, De.  The  Governor,  who  felt  himself  in  some  degree  responsible 
for  unredeemed  pledges  made  to  Dr.  Nisbet,  previous  to  his  leaving  Soot- 
land,  received  him  with  every  mark  of  hospitality  and  respeotful  attention ; 
and  the  visit  seems  to  have  been  mutually  and  highly  gratifying.  On  the 
first  evening  after  the  Doctor's  arrival,  the  conversation  turned  on  the  pro- 
hMe  effect  of  an  earnest  prosecution  of  the  study  of  iVi^  ^Vj^SriX.  DcK«MMik 
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Ml  tlie  idigioai  ebaimeter ;  wtAwmAwwrn  the  iaipveinoii  vmAe  am  fSkit  wM 
«f  the  Gt>TeTDor  b J  Uie  i^BBiks  cyf  luB  distiiigiiiBhed  goesi,  tluii,  ai  thtdan 
•C  ihe  eoDTersatioD,  ke  said  to  bim, — **  ]>octor,  what  jon  h«f«  said  wodd 
form  an  inTalnable  ocUfo  Tolarae.  I  would  give  a  large  tarn  to  have  it  k 
that  form."  Tbe  Govemor  urged  him  to  pay  him  an  annual  viait ;  and  Pr. 
Hbbet,  shortly  after  his  return  home,  reeeited  notice  that  Mr.  DiekiaaQi 
had  deposited  fire  hundred  dollars  in  one  of  the  banks  of  Philadelphia,  aiV- 
jeet  to  his  order,  to  meet  the  expense  of  the  visits  which  he  had  aolieitfld. 
The  President  was  not  slow  to  avail  himself  of  this  proffered  ganerosty; 
and,  accordingly,  for  several  years  afterwards,  paid  an  annual  and  mait 
welcome  visit  to  his  distinguished  friend.  His  journeys  were  ahrajs  made 
on  horseback. 

In  the  year  17d3,  Dr.  Nbbet  was  subjected  to  some  peenliar  trials,  is 
consequence  of  what  was  called  the  *'  Whiskey  Rebellion ; " — a  rebellioaiii 
Pennsylvania,  occasioned  by  the  tax  laid  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States  on  ardent  spirits.  Feeling  that  it  was  one  of  those  occasions  on 
which  the  pulpit  had  a  right  to  be  heard,  Dr.  Nisbet,  while  Uie  tumultuooB 
aeene  was  in  progress,  preached  a  sermon  that  was  designed  to  disoounle- 
nance  the  rebellious  procedure,  and  that  contained  some  sarcastic  allusioDS 
that  gave  great  offence  to  the  insurgent  party.  A  (ew  days  after,  when  a 
eompany  of  the  rebels  came  into  Carlisle  from  the  adjacent  country,  to  erect 
a  Whiskey  or  Liberty  Pole,  serious  apprehensions  were  entertained  that 
Dr.  Nisbet 's  house  would  be  assailed  by  the  mob ;  and  several  respectable 
individuals  offered  to  remain  in  it,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  its  defence, 
if  there  should  be  occasion ;  but  the  Doctor  declined  their  offer,  on  the 
ground  that  their  presence  might  serve  to  invite  attack.  The  result,  how* 
ever,  justified  the  apprehension  of  his  danger ;  for  the  mob  were  actually  on 
their  way  to  accomplish  a  work  of  destruction  upon  his  dwelling,  when  thej 
were  met  by  some  one  who  informed  them  that  the  President's  younger 
daughter  was  seriously  ill,  and  were  persuaded,  in  consequence  of  this  infor- 
mation, to  forego  their  contemplated  outrage. 

Early  in  January,  1804,  Dr.  Nisbet  took  a  severe  cold,  which  grew  into 
a  fever  and  inflammatbn  of  the  lungs,  and  finally  terminated  his  life.  He 
died  on  the  18th  of  the  mouth,  after  an  illness  of  less  than  three  weeks. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  his  bodily  sufferings  were  intense,  but 
his  patience  and  fortitude  were  most  exemplary.  Even  after  he  lost  the 
power  of  conversing  with  those  around  him,  his  mind  was  evidently  absorbed 
in  communion  with  his  God.  He  died  with  **  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,"  upon  his 
lips,  wanting  only  three  days  of  having  completed  the  sixty-eighth  year  of 
his  age.  His  funeral  was  attended  by  a  large  concourse,  who  evinced  the 
most  affectionate  respect  for  his  memory,  and  an  appropriate  Sermon  was 
delivered  on  the  occasion  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Davidson. 

Dr.  Nisbet  left  a  widow  who  survived  him  more  than  three  years,  and 
died  in  the  hope  of  a  better  life,  May  12,  1807.  He  left  four  children.  The 
eldest  son,  Thomas^  who  had  been  graduated  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, died  shortly  after  his  father.  His  second  son,  Alexander,  after 
graduating  at  Dickinson  College,  studied  law,  and  settled  in  Baltimore, 
where,  for  many  years,  he  has  held  the  office  of  Judge  of  the  City  Court. 
The  eldest  daughter,  Mary,  was  married,  in  1790,  to  William  Tumbull, 
Esq.,  a  native  of  Scotland,  but  at  that  time  a  resident  of  Pittsburg,  and 
tforvived  her  father  about  twenty  years.     The  youngest  daughter,  Alison, 
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jUba  WM  marri«d  to  Dr.  Samiiel  HoCadory,  an  eminent  phyaioian  cl  Gtrliate, 
j».17d5,  was  left  a  widow  in  1818,  and  ia  atiU  (1849)  UTing.  Her  only 
piiiiving  son  ia  the  Rt.  Bey.  Samuel  McCoakry,  Bbhop  of  the  Proteatant 
•flpiaeopal  Ghnroh  in  the  Diocese  of  Michigan. 

'*  Dr.  Nisbet*8  yalnable  library,  consisting  of  many  of  the  rarest  works,  feU 
into  the  hands  of  hia  two  grandsons,  Bishop  McCoskry  and  Mr.  Henry  C. 
Tnmbull,  who,  with  most  commendable  liberality,  presented  it  to  the  Theo- 
Seminary  at  Princeton. 
Dr.  Niabet,  while  in  Scotland,  was  in  intimate  relations  with  many  distin- 
jpiiahed  individuals  in  that  country,  and  he  maintained  a  constant  oorres- 
.yofidence  with  several  of  them  after  he  came  to  America.  Among  hia  moat 
devoted  friends  were  the  Countess  of  Leven, — a  lady  distinguished  for  her 
j^telligence  and  piety,  the  Earl  of  Buchan, — well  known  in  this  country  as 
-'IV^aahington's  correspondent,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Erakine  of  Edinburgh, — 
-iir  a  long  time  a  leader  of  the  orthodox  part  of  the  Established  Ohurob. 
The  latter  left  as  a  legacy  to  Dr.  Nisbet  a  considerable  part  of  his  library ; 
InU  before  the  fact  was  known  in  this  country,  the  venerable  legatee  hftd 
departed. 

FROM  TH£  REV.  SAMUEL  MILLER,  D  D. 

Frinostoh,  AprU  80, 1849. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir :  Your  proposal  to  include  some  account  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
^barlea  Nisbet,  late  President  of 'Dickinson  College,  in  your  projected  biogra- 
pldcal  work,  gives  me  much  pleasure.  And  when  you  call  upon  me  for  some 
reminiscences  of  that  great  and  good  man,  I  feel  myself  honoured  and  gratified. 
Tou  have  called  me  not  to  the  performance  of  a  task,  but  to  the  enjoyment  of  a 
privilege;  for  I  can  never  think  of  his  revered  name,  without  a  throb  of  venera- 
tion, gratitude,  and  love,  which  it  is  not  easy  fully  to  express  in  language. 

My  acquaintance  with  this  excellent  and  venerable  man  commenced  in  the 
antumn  of  1791.  He  had  arrived  in  America  from  Scotland  six  years  before; 
had  established  a  high  reputation  as  President  of  a  College;  had  delivered  a 
course  of  Lectures  on  Systematic  Theology,  which  were  deemed  by  the  best 
jndges  to  be  eminently  able  and  instructive;  and  was  extensively  regarded  as 
the  most  learned  divine  of  the  (Jnited  States.  These  considerations  induced  me, 
after  having  studied  Theology  two  years  with  a  beloved  father,  on  his  decease,  to 
apend  a  largo  part  of  the  third  under  the  counsel  and  guidance  of  Br.  Nisbet. 
Accordingly,  I  went  to  Carlisle,  spent  a  few  months  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  his  residence,  and  enjoyed  opportunities  of  listening  to  his  instruction  and 
atudying  his  character,  which  I  shall  always  remember  with  grateful  pleasure. 
I  regard  very  few  of  the  months  of  my  life,  as  having  been  either  so  pleasantly 
Or  profitably  spent. 

My  Memoir  of  this  eminent  man,  published  a  few  years  ago,  contains  the 
reaults  of  my  observation  upon  his  character;  and  I  know  not  how  I  can  serve 
your  purpose  better  than  by  availing  myself  of  some  portions  of  that  in  my  pre- 
sent communication. 

Dr.  Nisbet's  intellectual  powers  were  universally  acknowledged  to  be  of  a 
very  high  order.  That  his  memory  was  all  but  prodigious,  and  his  wit  seldom 
equalled,  all  who  knew  him,  with  one  voice,  conceded.  His  memory  extended 
to  words  as  well  as  things,  and  seemed  to  serve  him  without  effort  on  all  occa- 
inons.  This  being  the  case,  some  may  be  ready  to  doubt  whether  one  so  remark- 
able for  the  power  of  recalling  past  impressions,  and  of  tracing  unusual  and 
■triking  associations  of  ideas,  would  be  likely  to  be  a  aound  or  strong  rea»«M0t^ 
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But  his  power  in  the  judicatories  of  the  Church,  and  maoy  of  his 

well  as  several  things  which  have  appeared  from  his  pen,  eapeeiallj  his  Bmm 

of  the  system  of  Mr.  John  Wesley,  clearly  evinced  that  his  reasoning 

well  as  those  of  retention  and  imagination,  were  remarkably  dear  and 

The  rapidity,  as  well  as  the  vigour,  of  his  mental  operations,  was  noiioed  is 

striking  by  all  who  conversed  with  him.    If  controversy  had  mors  strosglj 

called  his  reasoning  talents  into  exercise,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  thsre  wooM 

have  been  a  display  of  them  of  the  most  honourable  kind. 

In  love  of  knowledge  and  in  solid  learning,  this  eminent  man  iiDdooblsdly 
exceeded  even  most  of  those  denominated  the  learned  men  of  his  age.  HehadheeB 
a  devoted  student  ttom  his  boyhood.  lie  read  books,  (as  I  hare  often  had  oen- 
don  to  observe,)  in  half,  if  not  one  third,  of  the  time,  which  it  cost  aa^ 
other  person  I  ever  saw.  And  he  seemed  to  forget  nothing  that  he  read.  Stndia 
of  this  kind  could  not  fail  of  leading  to  an  accumulation  of  knowledge  of  tk 
rarest  extent  and  value.  He  seemed  to  have  read  every  book,  and  to  have 
led  every  subject,  which  the  best  informed  person  in  his  company  oould 
mention.  He  perhaps  more  fully  deserved  the  title  that  was  given  him  beta 
he  left  Scotland, — a  walking  library, — than  any  other  man  in  the  United 
States. 

His  familiarity  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  was  especially  remarkable. 
Of  this  many  striking  proofs  and  examples  were  continually  occurring.  A  sin- 
gle one  will  suffice.  Once,  not  long  after  his  settlement  in  Carlisle,  when  he  wis 
dining  with  a  select  literary  circle,  a  lawyer  of  considerable  eminence,  who  greatlj 
prided  himself  on  his  acquaintance  with  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  was 
of  the  company.  In  the  course  of  conversation,  this  gentleman  quoted  serenl 
lines  in  the  original  Greek  from  Homer's  Iliad.  When  he  had  finished  his  quo- 
tation, Dr.  Nisbct  said  to  him, — "  Well,  mon,  go  on;  what  you've  left  is  just  ts 
good  as  what  you've  taken."  The  gentleman  confessed  that  his  memory  did 
not  serve  him  for  repeating  more.  The  Doctor  then  began  where  he  had  ended, 
and  with  the  greatest  case  repeated  a  considerable  additional  portion. 

But  his  knowledge  of  languages  was  not  confined  to  the  Latin  and  Greek.  He 
was  an  excellent  critic  in  Hebrew  literature.  He  also  read  French,  German, 
Italian,  Spanish  and  Portuguese — the  two  first  named,  with  perfect  ease  and  famil- 
iarity, and  all  in  such  a  manner  as  to  understand  the  scope,  and  to  relish  the 
beauties,  of  the  principal  writers  in  those  respective  tongues.  Here  were  nine 
languages  possessed  and  used  by  one  man.  To  some  of  them  be  did  not  apply 
his  mind  until  late  in  life;  and  in  making  his  acquisitions  in  this  field,  he  pro- 
ceeded almost  entirely  by  his  own  unassisted  efforts,  without  enjoying  any  of 
those  facilities  which  much  travel,  large  libraries,  and  the  constant  society  and 
aid  of  great  linguists,  so  richly  afford. 

As  a  Preacher,  Dr.  Nisbet's  excellence  was  great  and  peculiar.  In  early  life, 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  preparing  for  the  pulpit  by  writing  a  portion,  and  some- 
times a  considerable  portion,  of  what  he  intended  to  deliver.  But  it  was  only 
on  special  occasions  that  he  wrote  the  whole.  What  he  wrote  he  commonly 
committed  to  memory,  which,  with  him,  was  a  very  short  and  easy  process. 
Two  or  at  most  three  readings  of  that  which  had  been  recently  written,  would 
enable  him  to  repeat  it  verbatim.  He  was  probably  never  known  to  carry  a 
paper,  or  any  kind  of  help  to  his  memory,  into  the  pulpit.  Such  a  mind  needed 
no  such  aid.  After  he  came  to  America,  he  wrote  but  two  sermons,  one  at  his 
Inauguration  as  President  of  the  College,  which  was  printed,  and  the  other  on 
the  death  of  Washington,  which,  though  solicited  by  many  to  be  published,  was 
never  committed  to  the  press. 

In  the  later  periods  of  his  life,  when  I  enjoyed  the  privilege,  not  only  of  hear 
ing  him,  but  also  of  being  much  with  him  in  private,  his  preparation  for  the 
pulpit  seemed  to  cost  him  very  little  labour.    Indeed  there  appeared  to  be  no 
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pftitieiiUr  portion  of  Ume  Mi  apart  for  it.  Eren  the  members  of  his  own  Cmool- 
ilgr  DOTer  knew  when  it  was  done.  The  troth  is,  his  mind  was  so  richly  furnished 
Vifth  knowledge,  his  memory  so  extraordinary,  his  imagination  so  much  under 
}m  command,  and  all  his  powers  so  prompt  and  obedient  to  his  will,  that  it 
■eePHjd  almost  as  easy  lor  him  to  preach  as  to  breathe.  Nor  was  his  preaching, 
bj  any  moans,  of  that  common -plaoe,  declamatory  character,  which  too  gene- 
jRaliy  b^ngs  to  the  extemporary  speakers,  in  which  words  are  more  abundant 
than  thoughts.  On  the  contrary,  his  sermons  abounded  in  thought,  always 
weighty  and  instructive;  often  new,  striking  and  deeply  interesting, 
r. ,  His  delivery  in  the  pulpit  was  not  remarkably  graceful,  or  conformed  to  the 
nles  of  art.  His  voice  was  small,  scarcely  sufficient  to  fill  a  large  house,  with- 
•■t  extraordinary  effort.  He  made  very  little  gesture.  He  seldom  rose  to  much 
whamence,  but  poured  out  a  flood  of  precious  truth,  good  sense,  and  unaffected 
^yisly,  with  a  uniformity  and  solidity  which  never  failed  to  fix  and  reward  the 
•itention  of  those,  who  were  more  intent  on  richness  of  thought  and  sound  the- 
ological instruction,  than  on  the  ornaments  of  rhetoric,  or  the  graces  of  a  fasd- 
aating  delivery.  His  style  of  speaking  was  remarkably  clear,  manly,  unaffected, 
direct,  and  adapted  to  please  all  classes  of  intelligent  and  serious  hearers.  His 
powers  of  argument  and  of  illustration  seemed  to  be  inexhaustible;  and  when 
iha  hour  (to  which  his  sermons  were  usually  confined)  was  out,  he  closed,  not 
from  the  least  failure  of  matter,  but  rather  from  the  unexpected  and  regretted 
fiulnre  of  time.  On  one  occasion,  when  visiting  a  friend  in  the  ministry,  that 
iHand  having  left  the  discussion  of  an  important  subject  unfinished  in  his  morn- 
ing's discourse.  Dr.  Nisbet,  in  the  afternoon,  took  it  up  at  the  point  where  it  had 
been  left,  and  brought Jt  to  a  close  in  a  manner  equally  instructive  and  interest- 
ing ;'Hind  all  this,  without  retiring  a  moment  for  study,  or  appearing  to 
devote  any  time  to  preparation. 

As  a  Divine,  Dr.  Nisbet  was  a  thorough  old  school  Galvinist.  Ho  was  a  devo- 
ted friend  of  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith;  considering  it  as  a  lucid  and 
most  happy  exhibition  of  the  system  of  doctrine  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
The  arrangement  of  his  course  of  Theological  Lectures  was  in  conformity  with 
the  chapters  of  this  Confession. 

As  the  President  of  a  College,  Dr.  Nisbet  had  many  peculiar  difficulties  to 
contend  with;  but  amidst  them  all,  he  maintained  an  honourable  standing  in  the 
estimation  of  all  sober  and  competent  judges.  With  respect  to  one  branch  of 
discipline,  that  is,  inflicting  the  penalties  prescribed  by  the  laws  on  individual 
students,  the  tendency  of  Dr.  Nisbet's  mind  was  to  err  on  the  side  of  undue 
lenity,  rather  than  that  of  over  strictness.  His  peculiar  benevolence  often  led 
Jiim — as  some  thought,  too  often — to  overlook  irregularities  and  disorders,  or  to 
arrest  the  stroke  of  justice,  when  the  interests  of  the  College  demanded  that  it 
should  fall  on  the  head  of  the  offender.  But  in  regard  to  the  discipline  of  his 
wit  and  sarcasm,  he  was  the  terror  of  disorderly  students.  Frequently,  when 
the  lash  of  the  law  either  could  not  be  inflicted«  or  failed  of  making  the  proper 
impression,  he  could,  by  a  single  sontcneo  of  caustic  wit,  cover  tlie  delinquent 
with  mortification  and  shame.  Indeed,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  in  more 
than  one  instance,  young  men  were  so  deeply  and  painfully  stung  by  an  unex- 
pected stroke  of  satire  or  sarcasm,  that  they  had  no  other  refuge  from  the  ridi- 
cule which  it  brought  upon  them,  than  to  leave  the  College. 

Dr.  Nisbet,  after  he  came  to  America,  for  various  reasons,  which  need  not  hero 
bo  stated,  seldom  attended  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  to  which  he 
belonged;  and  when  he  did  attend,  seldom  took  an  active  part  in  its  proceedings. 
He  sometimes,  indeed,  came  to  Philadelphia  during  the  sessions  of  the  Assembly, 
bat  it  was  more  frequently  for  the  purpose  of  relaxing  himself  during  a  collegiate 
lacation,  or  of  meeting  clerical  friends,  than  for  taking  a  seat  in  the  Body  as  a 
namber.   This  was  once  humorously  recognised  by  himself  in  a  conversation  with 
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tiM  Ute  Dr.  Mason  of  Nev  York,  with  whom  liehmppaoed  to  maei  onont  of  tte 
nnu.  Dr.  MuoD  said  to  him  io  UuU  freaandjoeiUarBoiiiier  fw  wluchhowM 
nmarkahle,— "  Well,  IMwtor,  I  find  70a  somothnes  como  to  Phfladelpfam  d»ii| 
the  MssioDs  of  the  General  Assembly.''  "  Yes,"  said  he,  "  I  smnot  a  msmbv, 
bat  I  like  to  meet  mj  friends,  and  see  a  little  of  what  is  going  on."  Mmmt^ 
**  Bat  do  TOO  not  sometimes  go  into  the  Assembljr,  and  listen  to  its  proniifdia|i^ 
Niwbd — *'  Yes,  I  sometimes  go  iu  for  the  kenefii  rfktanmg,  and  then  I  eomt  Mt 
ior  the  beneJU  of  moi  Acortng."  Ifoson— «'  Well,  l>octor,  which  is  tho  grwtir 
benefit?"     A M6cr— *'  Indeed,  moo,  it's  hard  to  strike  the  balanes." 

As  the  wit  of  Dr.  Nisbet  was  exuberant  and  inexhaostihloj  and  as,  on  sodi 
occasions  adapted  to  call  it  forth,  he  could  widd  with  power  the  weapons  of  rii^ 
cole  and  sarcasm,  it  might  be  supposed  by  such  as  did  not  know  him,  thatk 
was  wanting  in  tenderness  and  sympathy.  This,  howeTer,  was  lar  fnm  bttsg 
the  case.  On  the  contrary,  few  men  were  ever  more  remarkable  than  ho,  for  thdr 
feeling  and  benerolent  hearts.  Of  this  I  hare  myself  witnessed  many  strikiig 
examples,  but  will  sdTert  to  only  one.  In  the  winter  of  1791,  the  molancfaol^ 
defeat  of  General  St.  Clair,  by  the  Miami  Indians,  oocorred,  to  the  distress  if 
the  nation.  A  large  part  of  the  American  army,  whidi  was  engaged  in  tkit 
expedition,  had,  on  its  way  Westward,  encamped  for  a  number  of  weeks  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Carlisle,  and  becatne  considerably  acquainted  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  borough.  I  was  in  Carlisle  when  the  disastrous  erent  occnned, 
and  had  for  weeks  before  heard  the  Doctor  indulging  his  wit  at  the  expense  of 
the  gOTemment  of  the  United  States,  and  of  that  army,  and  its  prospects  in  par- 
ticular. When  the  news  of  its  sanguinary  defeat  arriTcd,  instead  of  receiTing  it, 
as  those  who  did  not  know  him  well,  might  hare  expected,  with  more  than  bis 
usual  sarcasm,  he  was  affected,  melted,  nay  almost  overwhelmed,  by  the  sad 
intelligence.  If  he  had  lost  any  of  his  nearest  and  most  bdoved  relatires  on 
that  field  of  national  disaster,  he  coold  not  hare  manifested  more  deep  or  heart- 
felt grief  than  he  expressed,  not  merely  in  a  single  short  paroxysm  of  feeling, 
but  for  a  number  of  days  together.  Indeed,  his  whole  history  exhibited  him  as 
kind  hearted  and  sympathetic  to  a  degree  greatly  beyond  what  is  common  in 
those  who  arc  popularly  called  benevolent  men. 

The  domestic  character  of  Dr.  Nisbet  was  eminently  amiable  and  exemplary. 
In  the  relations  of  husband,  parent,  and  master,  he  exhibited  a  bright  example 
of  the  most  yigilant  fidelity,  affection,  and  bencTolence.  No  one  could  enter  the 
door  of  his  dwelling  without  perceiving  that  his  family  was  the  abode,  not  merdr 
of  order  and  harmony,  but  of  the  most  endearing  attention  and  love. 

Dr.  Nisbet,  however,  with  all  his  accomplishments,  was  not  so  well  qualified  is 
many  inferior  men,  to  meet  the  exigencies,  and  encounter  the  difficulties,  whidi 
attended  his  transfer  of  residence  to  America.  The  Conntess  of  Leven  wai 
undoubtedly  correct,  when  she  intimated  to  him  in  one  of  her  letters  that  he  waf 
not  fitted  to  engage  in  scenes  of  hardy  endurance  and  conflict.  He  laboured 
under  a  nervous  timidity,  which  rendered  it  difficult  for  him  to  meet  physical 
danger  with  composure.  He  had  no  taste  nor  fitness  for  resisting  injuries,  or 
contending  with  the  unfeeling  or  unjust.  His  wit,  too,  not  being  always  under 
the  government  of  cautious  reserve,  sometimes  led  him  to  attack  popular  preju- 
dices or  iniquitous  actions,  in  a  style  which  many  who  did  not  know  his  sterling 
honesty  and  benevolence,  were  not  always  ready  to  excuse.  To  which  may  be 
added,  that  the  first  fifty  years  of  his  life  having  been  spont  amid  European 
scenes  and  habits,  he  never  acquired  a  facility  in  making  such  allowance  for 
American  scenes  and  habits  as  the  situation  of  our  country  really  required. 

Dr.  Nisbet's  person  was,  in  height,  rather  below  the  middle  stature,  and  in 
early  Kfe  slender,  and  full  of  agility.  He  often  said  that,  in  his  youth,  in  walk- 
iag,  it  was  easy  for  him  to  keep  pace  with  an  ordinary  horseman;  and  that  he 
Aegnently,  on  a  winter's  morning,  walked  twenty  or  thirty  miles  before  break 
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flwt,  without  aoy  painful  effort.  Before  his  arriTal  at  middle  ftg;e,  however^  he 
became  corpulent,  and  continued  so  to  the  end  of  life.  It  came  upon  him  sud- 
denly, like  a  disease,  and  no  deg;ree  of  abstinence  which  he  could  adopt,  appeared 
to  arrest  or  diminish  it.  Yet  his  corpulence  did  not  interfere  much  with  activity, 
•Ten  in  advanced  age.  His  motions  were  habitually  rapid,  and  such  as  might 
tiaVe  been  expected  in  one  who  had  been  once  so  remarkably  agile.  He  was 
characteristically  quick  in  every  movement,  physical  and  intellectual.  Neither 
§id  his  corpulence  interfere  with  his  health.  This  was  seldom  interrupted.  He 
was,  indeed,  occasionally  troubled  with  some  disorder  of  the  stomach,  somewhat 
iteilar  to  the  modem  fashionable  disease  called  dyapepna.  He,  however,  very 
Mkdom.took  medicine;  but  generally  found  himself  entirely  relieved  by  a  fast  of 
ftfrenty-four  hours,  to  which  he  uniformly  resorted. 

liany  other  virtues  besides  those  which  have  been  mentioned,  might  be  cele- 
brated as  shining  in  the  character  of  this  remarkable  man.  His  perfect  integrity ; 
Ub  freedom  from  all  hidden  policy  or  concealment;  the  disclosure  of  his  senti- 
iiients  on  all  subjects  with  the  simplicity  of  a  child;  and  his  habitual  disinterest- 
cidness,  formed  a  charm  of  the  most  attractive  kind  in  all  his  Christian  and  social 
liitercourse. 

To  have  had  the  opportunity  of  contributing  any  thmg,  however  small,  towards 
embalming  the  memory  of  this  extraordinary  man,  I  regard  as  one  of  the  precious 
privileges  of  my  fife. 

I  am.  Rev.  and  dear  Sir, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

SAMUEL  MILLER. 


-#•- 


JOHN  DURBURROW  BLAIR  * 

1785—1823. 

John  Durbttrrow  Blair  was  bom  at  Fagg's  Manor,  Pa.,  October  15. 
1759.  He  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Blair,  who  was  for  a  while  settled 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carlisle,  and  afterwards  succeeded  his  brother  as 
both  pastor  of  the  church  and  teacher  of  the  school,  at  Fagg's  Manor.  The 
subject  of  this  sketch  was  graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  the 
year  1775,  under  the  Presidency  of  Dr.  Witherspoon.  The  Doctor,  having 
been  requested  to  name  a  suitable  person  to  take  charge  of  Washington 
Henry  Academy  in  Virginia,  which  had  been  under  the  care  of  the  Rey. 
Daniel  McCalla,  thought  proper  to  recommend  young  Mr.  Blair,  who  imme- 
diately repaired  to  Hanover,  and  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  office. 

Mr.  Blair  had,  early  in  life,  made  a  profession  of  religion,  and  had  formed 
a  purpose  to  pursue  the  study  of  Theology.  This  purpose  he  continued  to 
prosecute,  without  an  instructer,  after  bis  removal  to  the  South ;  and  hay- 
ing passed  through  the  prescribed  trials  in  the  Presbytery  of  Hanover,  was 
licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  about  the  year  1785.  Soon  after  this,  he 
reoeived  a  call  from  the  Church  in  Pole  Oreeu.  in  Hanover,  of  which  Samuel 
Davies  had  been  pastor,  while  in  Virginia ;  and,  having  accepted  the  call, 
waa  ordained  to  the  pastoral  office.  He  retained  his  conneetton  with  thb 
dmreh  till  within  a  few  years  of  his  death,  when,  by  reason  of  the  infirmiiiea 

•  MS.  from  R«T.  Br.  Arehibald  Altzaate. 
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of  age,  be  was  no  longer  able  to  attend  to  bis  pastoral  duties  in  eonneotkfa 
witb  it.  He  was  married  to  a  Miss  Winston,  tbe  daugbter  of  a  respectable 
gentleman  in  Hanover.  Tbe  Academy  not  flourisbing  according  to  lui 
wisbes  and  expectations,  be  determined  to  remove  bis  residence  to  tbe  citj 
of  Ricbmond.  Here  be  taugbt  tbe  classics  to  a  number  of  bojs  in  bis  owi 
bouse,  and  prcaobed  on  every  alternate  Sabbatb  in  tbe  Capitol,  still  giviag 
tbe  one  balf  of  bis  labours  to  tbe  Cburcb  in  Hanover,  wbicb  was  not  more 
than  nine  or  ten  miles  distant.  His  preaobing  in  Biobmond  was  in  friendlj 
association  witb  tbe  Rev.  Dr.  Bucbanan,  of  tbe  Episcopal  Cburcb.  Betweet 
these  two  clergymen  tbere  subsisted  a  long  and  intimate  friendship,  wbieh 
was  terminated  only  by  tbe  decease  of  tbe  latter.  After  the  memorable 
calamity  of  tbe  loss  of  so  many  valuable  lives  by  the  burning  of  tbe  Rieb* 
mond  Theatre,  in  the  year  1812,  it  was  resolved  by  tbe  inhabitants  of 
Capitol  Hill  to  build  a  Monumental  Church  on  the  site  of  tbe  late  Theatre. 
In  this  enterprise  all  the  families,  Presbyterian  as  well  as  Episcopaliao, 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  worship  in  the  Capitol,  enlisted,  without,  it 
would  seem,  any  very  definite  understanding  as  to  the  ultimate  destinatioD 
of  the  edifioe ;  though,  after  it  was  completed,  it  was  thought  best  that  it 
should  be  occupied  exclusively  by  some  one  denomination,  and  tbe  majority 
decided  in  favour  of  the  Episcopalians.  The  friends  of  Mr.  Blair,  now  aci- 
luatod  by  a  more  liberal  and  energetic  spirit  than  ever  before,  proceeded  to 
erect  a  handsome  church  edifice  for  themselves  on  Shockoc  Hill,  where 
he  officiated  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Before  this  time,  the 
people  had  never  been  formed  into  a  regular*  church :  there  were  neither 
ciders  nor  deacons,  and  the  Lord^s  Supper  had  never  been  administered  bj 
1^1  r.  Hiair  in  Richmond;  but  such  as  were  communicants  were  accustomed 
to  go  to  the  church  in  llauover  to  join  in  the  participation  of  that  ordinance. 
As  bOon  as  their  house  was  completed,  a  regular  church  was  constitute*!, 
which  still  remains,  and  has  been  under  the  charge  of  several  successive 
pastors  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Blair. 

After  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Richmond,  he  became  intimate  witb 
the  most  enlightened  men  of  the  place,  among  whom  were  Judge  Ma^ 
shall  and  Judge  Washington,  who  were  remarkably  fond  of  his  compauv, 
and  spent  much  of  their  leisure  in  a  club  of  which  be  was  an  esteemed 
member. 

IIls  death  came  not  suddenly,  but  gradually ;  and  when  he  found  bis  cuJ 
approaching,  be  bad  his  children  called  around  his  bed,  and  addressed  theu 
in  the  following  manner: — **  I  have  little  to  say  to  you, — much  less  than  1 
expected,  in  consequence  of  weakness.  In  the  contemplation  of  death,  you 
arc  present  to  my  mind.  To  part  with  you  will  be  a  painful  scene.  My 
manner  of  life,  my  doctrine,  and  the  exhortations  I  have  given  you,  you 
know.  I  have  nothing  new  to  add  to  these  now.  Your  reliance  for  the 
pardon  of  your  sins  must  be  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  To  Him  alone  you 
must  look.  You  must  be  sanctified.  You  were  born  in  sin,  as  I  was. 
This  must  be  overcome ;  for  nothing  unholy  can  ever  enter  tbe  Kingdom  of 
Heaven.  The  grace  of  Qod  alone  is  sufficient  to  sanctify  you,  to  rectify 
the  disorders  wbiob  sin  has  introduced,  and  to  implant  in  your  hearts  new 
principles,  destroying  the  power  and  the  love  of  sin.  This  grace  is  ever  to 
be  sought  witb  humble,  penitent,  fervent  hearts.  In  addition  to  this,  and 
in  consequence  of  this,  you  will  find  your  highest  delight  in  God,  and  your 
highest  pleasure  in  his  service.     As  for  myself,  I  have  reason  to  believe 
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Mi  I WM  early  made  a  subject  of  Divine  graoe.  I  have  not  been  without  my 
mite.  My  aberrations  arc  chiefly  in  practical  religion.  When  I  was  youDg^ 
^was  very  enthusiastic ;  had  the  folly  to  think  that  if  they  wonid  let  me 
Beaoh,  I  could  convert  the  world.  But  Ood  was  pleased  to  show  me  my 
taffioiency.  When  I  began  to  preach,  I  converted  nobody.  I  could  not 
0  tt.  Yet  I  hope  Ood  has  made  me  an  instrument  of  good  to  many  souls. 
r]ken  I  came  to  maturer  years,  my  religion  became  rather  a  calm  and  settled 
HQyiction  and  habit,  than  a  matter  of  feeling  and  an  ebullition  of  love.  And 
qw»  after  I  am  gone,  if  it  is  asked  whether  I  made  any  remarkable  speech, 
pj^  inay  answer,  No  ;  but  that  I  am  not  without  hope  and  confidence.  I 
Ifend  on  Him  in  whom  I  have  believed.  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  plead 
b  promises  of  mercy.  He  has  never  left  me  nor  forsaken  me.  He  has 
l[nK)rted  me  all  along,  and  I  believe,  will  do  so  still.  I  know  that  I  muat 
lie  through  the  dark  valley  and  shadow  of  death  ;  but  I  think  I  am  pre- 
ared  for  God's  will,  and  that  I  shall  be  ready  when  He  shall  call  me  home. 
Lord  Jesus,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit !'  I  should  like  once 
lore  to  speak  to  this  congregation ;  but  I  sliall  not  be  able  to  do  that." 
[ia  death  occurred  in  January,  18*28 ;  and  his  Funeral  Sermon  was  preached 
f  the  Rev.  John  Blair  Hoge,  in  the  church  on  Shockoe  Hill,  already  mcn- 
oned. 

Mr.  Blair  published  a  few  occasional  Sermons  during  his  life,  and  after 
IB  death,  a  volume  of  his  Sermons  was  published  under  the  direction  of  his 
leoessor,  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Hoge. 


FROM  MRS.  DR.  JOHN  H.  RICE. 

Near  Uampden  Sidney  College,  May  8, 1854. 

My  dear  Sir:  I  knew  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Blair  slightly  before  I  removed  to  Rich- 
ond  to  reside  in  1812;  but  from  that  time  my  acquaintance  with  him  was  inti- 
ate  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  my  relations  to  him  such  as  to  give  me  a  good 
iportunity  of  judging  of  his  character.  Many  years  have  passed  since  his  death; 
rt  my  recollections  of  him  are  still  fresh,  and  I  cheerfully  comply  with  your 
qaeet  in  communicating  them  to  you. 

Mr.  Blair  was  one  of  the  most  gentlemanly  and  polished  men  that  you  would 
eet  in  any  circle.  He  was  not  above  the  medium  height,  and  was  of  rather  a 
Older  figure;  but  had  great  delicacy  of  person,  and  an  uncommonly  mild  and 
rnignant,  and  at  the  same  time  an  intellectual,  expression  of  countenance.  He  was 
Qch  more  than  clergymen  generally  are,  a  man  of  the  world;  was  fond  of  polished 
id  Ikshionable  society,  and  mingled  in  it  perhaps  more  freely  than  was  consist- 
tt  with  his  highest  Christian  enjoyment  or  ministerial  usefulness.  He  waa 
ways  particularly  welcome  to  such  circles,  as  his  bland,  engaging  manners, 
id  fine  social  qualities,  were  well  fitted  to  render  him  a  &vourite.  He  never 
emed  more  in  his  element  than  at  a  wedding.  And  this  brings  to  my  mind  one 
tonliarity  of  his  which  I  never  knew  how  to  account  for:  he  was  never  willing 
.marry  any  one  who  had  not  been  baptized,  and  sometimes,  when  he  discovered 
the  moment  when  the  ceremony  was  about  to  be  performed,  that  the  bride  had 
it  received  baptism,  he  would  abruptly  pause,  and  proceed  to  administer  it. 
e  was  very  fond  also  of  making  the  wedding  of  an  elder  daughter  the  occasion 
r  baptizing  the  younger  children  of  the  family.  He  was  accustomed  to  admin- 
te  the  ordinance  generally,  if  not  uniformly,  in  private,  and  the  occasion 
ailed  a  Chritiening)  usually  brought  together  many  of  the  friends  of  the  fkmily, 
id  was  often  attended  with  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  hilarity.    It  was  botli 
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liii  prindpto  and  prmctiM  to  baptun  all  difldren,  wbetlMr 
pcofciaora  of  raligimi  or  Dot 

If r.  Blair  may  be  regarded  as  haying  been  a  more  tliam  nwawly 
preacher.  The  staple  of  his  sermons  was  good  sense  and  aomnd  grtliaiair, 
aocording  to  the  standards  of  the  Presbjterian  Chuich.  Hia  atjle  waa  ffwatM 
and  polished,  and  his  manner  of  deliTerj  was  in  perfect  hannoay  with  his  stjia 
Uis  voice  was  soft  and  pleasant,  and  fell  like  sweet  music  on  the  car  of  hm 
aiidience.  My  impression  is  that  his  ministrations  were  not  lymarkaWe  fv 
▼ariety— certainly  he  had  some  ferourite  expressions  wludi  he  repented  so  eftci 
that  I  remember  them  to  this  day.  For  instance,  when  adminislering  the  Cob- 
munion  at  Hanover,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  do,  I  have  heard  him  say,  I  koov 
not  how  often, — in  addressing  the  coloured  eommnnicants,  "Methiiiks  ymt 
black  fikces  will  hereafter  make  a  fine  contrast  with  the  while  robes  ef  CkrisUl 
righteousness,  which  you  will  wear  in  Heaven."  Of  eoone  I  do  not  hold  wjaM 
responsible  for  the  correctness  of  the  sentiment,  or  the  degaaee  of  the  mxpnar 
sion — I  only  refer  to  it  as  a  sentence  which  he  often  repeated. 

Mr.  Blair  was  always  a  benevolent  man,  but,  in  his  latter  dajs,  he  cridstlf 
grew  in  spirituality.  I  was  not  present  at  his  dying  scene,  hot  was  iniinwi 
that  it  was  characterised  by  great  humility,  peace,  and  eonfideaoe  in  the  Savioer. 
His  death  produced  no  smsil  sensation  in  the  sarroandii^  eonuannitj;  and  sfl 
felt  that  a  man  of  rare  accomplishments  and  virtues  had  passed  awmj. 

Most  respectfully,  

ASITS  S.  Bid. 


NATHAN  GRIER. 

1756—1514. 
FKOM  THE  REV.  DAV1I>  M.-C03EAC0ET.  D.  D- 

F&B9tL>s^T  :r  vjL»t^rr:s  o:fi.fcai;s. 

yr^sa.'j'TTJs.  Pa..  Jeme  S  1«« 
Kev.  aai  iear  Brcca^»r  :  Ti*i  mz  wi.:*«  s^jmcrr  v*:a  i^  sw  &> 
^ibAlTrin^,  is^  ."Otf  w  vioK  ^icc.^  tjujuila^  w^  xmutel^  sail 
a»i  ean^M  pnkv^ck  I  viiS'  tl^-o.  ixi<s  ic^ti  ia  ay  igtscuu  ariy^^'tTm  Iv  tie 

Ii  vul.  «a«;rif/rv.  ':k    jqIt  a  Lk3«/ur  it  Ld^e  £>r  afas   •■»  esaaiiv 

•  «.  *  • 

vcttr  rt!%|inMS :  ami  I  am   J*uo5  ^vi   xij  «iii&3  ay  anorttUBkiBS  ii  W 
ven^mol^  vdJt  art  sq  i:2fC3ii.*c  imi*  i  .*sii  5G1£k  vinoL  wicanofi 
B«ftW>  rax  ja*  *>  ta^fdr  .vfT-«3t;^».     I  ja-^  ?  suw  ia  ai j 
*  riot*  7^>r*st.T  ",;?  4  Tor^:;    ?     c  "its  Ix, 


Hv;>  :?iirvo:s>  "v-.-v  Jjiiix  lai  A^ncs    '.'aM'Vjtl     'Trur.  woo.  ift«r 
rati*;.  ,Ti3Hi  :j    'ibs  >jan:r'»  "-  .u  I-.t.:-i«i.      ^"".riit^uc  "ie  TWtltii  in«£  la 

leiil  a^tfliurviuk  i\ja^rtum}i'»  ix^impaty  ^u     'mxL•*^  >C  ^^tiitir  Y'jray  lotn 
tV»  TMHiko  <  Jt  TMia^  aibr«i.-ii    *  "i'ttpia  'u«   Lopi  3*rm  un 
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ipiimoiioDi  whioli  weM -savingly  blest  to  t)ie  rest  of  the  fiunilj,  were  evi- 
4/Uktlj  the  meuis  of  early  kindling  up  in  him  a  heavenly  light,  whioh  shone 
a^re  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day«  Devoted  to  Ood  in  his  youth  by 
hamhla  fiuth,  he  choee  the  ministry  of  the  GK)spel  as  the  best  moans  of 
fiomoting  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-men.  His 
elasdoal  education  was  conducted  by  his  elder  brother,  the  Rev.  James 
Qlier,  of  Deep  Run.  He  entered  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  about 
)L781,  and  was  graduated  in  1783.  His  standing  in  College  was  good,  but 
Boi  particularly  distinguished.  After  leaving  College,  he  taught  a  grammar 
iokool,  for  a  short  time,  in  Pitts  Grove.  He  prosecuted  his  theological 
■tidieg  under,  the  direction  of  his  brother,  who  had  previously  aided  him  in 
Ua  classical  course.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Skiladelphia  in  1786.  In  the  same  year,  he  received  and  accepted  a  call 
firom  the  Congregation  of  the  Forks  of  Brandywine,  and  was  installed  as 
their  Pastor  in  1787.  It  was  in  the  purpose  of  God,  and  in  fSact,  a  union 
inr  lile.  To  the  spiritual  good  of  this  congregation  his  labours  as  a  Pastor 
w«ro  all  appropriated.  To  them  the  Head  of  the  Church  assigned  him,  as 
an  important  gifi ; — his  time,  his  prayers,  his  cares,  and  his  faithful  efforts. 
Having  become  the  Pastor  of  a  congregation,  he  also  became  a  husband,  by 
taking  as  his  wife,  Susannah  Smith,  a  member  of  his  own  Church,  and 
daughter  of  Robert  and  Margaret  Smith, — the  grandparents  of  the  distin* 
goiahcd  General  P.  F.  Smith,  lately  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  now  of  Call- 
fomia.  This  family  was  highly  respectable,  and  in  comfortable  worldly 
eircumstances ;  and  Mr.  Grier's  choice  of  a  partner  there  was  by  a  kind 
direction  of  Providence.  She  was  eminently  a  **  help  meet "  in  the  duties 
and  cares  of  that  interesting  relation.  With  great  prudence  and  discretion, 
and  exemplary  domestic  economy,  she  maintained  a  pious  walk,  and  a  life 
of  intimate  communion  with  God.  By  her  prayers  and  example,  she 
strengthened  the  hands  and  encouraged  the  heart  of  her  husband  in  his 
official  duties,  his  necessary  worldly  engagements,  and  the  wise  and 
pious  government  and  instruction  of  their  common  offspring.  Her  society, 
counsel,  and.  aid,  he  was  not  permitted  to  enjoy  to  the  end  of  his  natural  life. 
She  died  in  the  fidth  and  hope  of  the  Gospel,  January  2,  1812,  about  two 
yoars  before  he  was  summoned  from  his  earthly  labours. 

For  the  large  and  important  charge  to  which  he  was  called,  the  Head  of 
tka  Ohurch  had  thoroughly  trained  and  qualified  him.  The  Rev.  John 
Oarmichael,  a  minister  of  very  considerable  eminence,  had  been  his  imme- 
diate predeocssor ;  and  the  Congregation  being  highly  intelligent  and  well 
instructed  in  Divine  truth,  were  abundantly  qualified  to  enjoy  and  appro- 
oiate  an  able  and  faithful  ministry, — such  as  they  found  in  the  Pastor  which 
Ood  had  now  given  them.  His  judgment  was  sound  and  discriminating, 
and  his  talents  as  a  preacher  eminently  popular.  With  a  voice  clear,  plea> 
■aot  and  commanding,  he  exhibited  a  solemnity  of  manner  and  a  deep  and 
tender  earnestness,  which  never  failed  to  secure  attention,  and  often  made 
a  powerful  impression.  He  spake  as  one  who  believed  and  felt  the  force  of 
Divine  truth,  and  the  weight  of  ministerial  responsibility.  His  sermons 
were  usually  short,  and  combined  the  Law  and  the  Gospel  in  due  propor- 
.tiona.  He  never  failed  to  preach  **  Christ  crucified,"  but  he  also  faithfully 
exhibited  to  sinners  their  guilt  and  danger,  that  thus  they  might  be 
l^pared  to  welcome  the  gracious  provision  whioh  the  Gospel  offers.  His 
lireparation  for  the  pulpit  was  elaborated  with  dftvoiui  isaii  ^ouMAMiykiMi^ 
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care.  The  arrangement  of  his  discourses  was  nataral  and  lucid,  and  tU 
matter  of  them  at  once  eminentlj  eyangelical  and  practioaL  Wlula  his  styk 
was  correct,  chaste  and  graceful,  there  was  no  attempt  at  the  ornaments  <if 
a  refined  rhetoric ;  nor  did  he  deal  in  perplexing  and  difficult  queetions, 
involving  the  subtleties  of  metaphysics.  His  gOTcming  aim  was  to  dedaia 
*'the  whole  counsel  of  God  "  so  plainly  that  all  oould  nnderstand  it,  audi! 
discriminatcly  that  each  one  might  appropriate  it.  He  sought  not  to  exalt 
himself  but  Christ ;  not  to  be  honoured  or  rewarded  with  the  praise  of  mea, 
but  with  the  approbation  of  God,  and  the  conyersion  and  salvation  of  thoaa 
in  relation  to  whom  he  knew  that  *'  he  roust  render  an  account."  As  might 
be  expected,  he  held  a  high  place  in  the  confidence  and  a£feetion  of  tht 
people  of  hb  charge,  and  his  labours  were  greatly  blessed.  To  oUmt 
churches  also,  in  which  he  was  occasionally  called  to  minister,  hia  serTioet 
were  eminently  acceptable.  In  Theology,  his  views  were  clear,  profoondy 
well  arranged,  and  evangelical.  In  all  the  duties  of  religion,  he  gave 
evidence  that  he  understood  their  importance  and  solemnity.  His  indin* 
dual  attachments  were  strong,  sincere  and  discriminating,  though  they  wen 
not  cherished  to  the  exclusion  of  those  respectful  attentions  and  benevdbaft 
feelings  which  he  owed  to  his  fellow  men  in  general.  His  disposition  was 
eminently  social.  In  familiar  intercourse  with  his  friends  he  found  moek 
enjoyment ,  nor  did  he  fail  to  impart  as  much  as  he  received.  Hilarity, 
always  chastened  by  Christian  decorum,  shed  a  grateful  influence  over  evtij 
circle  in  which  he  mingled. 

One  important  characteristic  which  Mr.  Grier  possessed  in  an  emineot 
degree,  was  firmness  of  purpose.  His  opinions  were  formed  upon  oareM 
consideration,  were  maintained  with  unwavering  confidence,  and,  if 
required,  defended  with  manly  vigour  and  independence.  And  the 
was  true  in  relation  to  what  he  regarded  as  ascertained  duty.  It  must  he 
done,  let  the  consequence  be  what  it  might.  Of  many  facts  illustrative  of 
this  feature  of  his  character,  I  venture  to  refer  to  one.  On  meetings  of 
the  Presbytery,  and  other  judicatories  of  the  Church,  he  was  a  punctual 
attendant;  and,  in  conducting  business,  was  among  the  most  efficient  meia- 
bers.  During  mj  connection  with  the  Newcastle  Presbytery,  by  which  I 
was  licensed,  troubles  in  Ireland  caused  the  removal  to  this  country  ef 
many  Presbyterian  ministers,  who  had  been  prominent  in  their  oppositioD 
to  the  civil  goveroDient  at  home.  Their  cherished  habits  of  thought,  tnd 
the  leading  part  which  they  hod  previously  acted,  seemed  to  have  beei 
fiivourablc  to  the  growth  of  their  self-esteem,  and  evidently  led  some  of  than 
to  expect  more  deference  than  they  could  reasonably  claim.  They  seeuM^ 
also,  in  virtue  of  their  being  foreigners,  to  regard  themselves  as  more  skilM 
in  matters  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  than  the  ministers  who  had  had  their 
training  in  this  country.  At  such  arrogant  assumption  none  felt  more 
indignant  than  Mr.  Grier;  and  not  seldom  he  manifested  his  independeat 
American  spirit,  by  resisting  undue  interference,  and  dispensing  merited 
rebuke.  In  reference  to  such  cases,  he  would  jocosely  remark,  *'  a  gentle 
picking  to  let  off  the  wind  seems  expedient  and  may  be  useful."  InaU 
his  relations  as  a  pastor,  a  citizen,  an  ecclesiastio,  and  a  man,  he  was  earn- 
est in  his  endeavours  to  know  what  was  right,  and  inflexibly  firm  in  his 
adherence  to  it. 

Mr.  Grier  was  not  only  eminently  honoured  of  God  as  a  Pastor  in  his 
Congregation,  and  aa  a  talUxM  and  very  aoeeptablo  prvaoher  of  the  QimfA 
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in-  the  churches  generally,  but  had  ao  important  instrnmentalit j  in  direct- 
ibg  and  aiding  young  men  in  their  studies  preparatory  to  the  Gospel  minis- 
try. The  Presbyterian  Church  in  America  had  not  then  proyided  Theolo- 
gical Seminaries,  and  students  in  Theology  ayailed  themselves  of  the  libra- 
ries and  instructions  of  the  pastors  of  churches,  as  they  had  opportunity. 
The  estimation  in  which  Mr.  Grier  was  held  as  a  pious,  able  and  successful 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  induced  many  to  avail  themselves  of  his  direction 
tnd  aid.  The  quiet  and  order  of  his  house ;  his  example  as  a  devoted  Chris- 
tian, a  pastor,  and  a  preacher;  his  pleasant  manners ;  his  kind  and  ready 
efforts  to  promote  the  piety,  comfort,  and  knowledge  of  his  students, — make 
the  memory  of  those  times  and  circumstances  pleasant  and  imperbhable. 
IliOBe  who  studied  under  his  direction,  were  accustomed  to  divide  their 
ffane  between  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  a 
■eries  of  questions — about  one  hundred  in  number — in  the  usual  order  of 
llie  System  of  Theology.  On  these  questions  they  were  required  to  write 
pretty  fully,  and  submit  the  result  to  his  examination  and  criticism.  In 
Kke  manner,  they  composed  sermons,  on  which  they  had  his  opinion  as  to 
Blatter  and  manner.  All  this  required  .  much  of  his  time  and  attention ; 
which,  however,  he  always  gave  with  the  utmost  alacrity. 

As  a  husband,  a  father,  and  guardian  6f  his  family,  his  whole  demeanour 
was  characterized  by  Christian  dignity,  condescension,  affection,  and  faith- 
Iblness.  And  the  God  of  his  family  crowned  with  his  efficient  benediction 
hiB  efforts  to  train  them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  He 
left  five  children, — three  daughters  and  two  sons.  Two  of  his  daughters 
heeame  the  very  estimable  wives  of  respectable  Presbyterian  ministers, — 
the  former  theological  students  of  their  father ;  and  tho  third  is  the  worthy 
iad  Christian  widow  of  Dr.  Robert  Thomson,  late  of  Fagg's  Manor,  Pa. 
His  sons,  in  early  life,  entered  on  the  responsibilities  and  duties  of  the  Gos- 

el  ministry,  in  which  they  have  proved  themselves  able  and  futhfnl. 
le  elder,  the  Rev.  Robert  S.  Grier,  has  long  been  the  esteemed  pastor  of 
the  Congregations  of  Tom's  Creek  and  of  Piney  Creek  within  the  Carlisle 
Presbytery.  The  younger  son,  the  Rev.  John  N.  C.  Grier,  D.  D.,  was, 
soon  i^ter  his  father's  demise,  chosen  unanimously  as  successor  in  the  pas- 
torate of  the  Congregation  of  the  Forks  of  Brandywine.  His  settlement 
there  was  on  the  24th  of  November,  1814.  In  that  charge,  of  which  he  is 
BOW  pastor,  he  has  laboured  continuously,  faithfully  and  acceptably.  I 
flMy  add  that  there  are  very  few  stated  pastors,  whose  labours  have  been 
more  eminently  blessed  by  repeated  seasons  of  gracious  visitation,  and 
large  aeoessions  to  the  Communion  of  the  Church.  It  is  indeed  a  garden 
ef  the  Lord,  over  which  his  special  care  has  been  exercised,  and  on  which 
He  has  shed  largely  the  refreshing  influences  of  his  grace. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  lived  and  died  in  the  bosom  of  the  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Forks  of  Brandywine.  Twenty-seven  years  he  served  them 
vith  fidelity  and  success,  until,  having  finished  the  work  which  was  assigned 
him,  he  was  summoned  from  hb  labours  on  earth  to  a  glorious  reward  in 
Heaven.  He  died  of  a  typhoid  fever,  of  only  eight  days  continuance, 
Mareh  31,  1814,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  His  Funeral  Sermon 
ITM  preached  by  the  Rev.  William  Arthur,  and  was  published. 

The  many  years  which  have  elapsed  since  my  intimate  association  with 
IUb  excellent  man,  and  the  remoteness  of  my  residence  from  him  during 
khe  latter  part  of  his  life,  prevent  me  from  reoording  mauj  iM&AMiSiaSs^X^ 
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history,  which  might  have  given  additional  interest  to  my  narrative,  and 
rendered  this  tribute  to  hia  memory  more  worthy  of  its  venerated  anbjecL 
I  am  most  respectfully  and  affectionately, 

Your  brother  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ,- 

DAVID  McCONAUOHY. 

The  Rev.  Nathan  Orier,  as  has  been  intimated  in  the  preceding  sketdi, 
had  an  elder  brother,  James  Obisb,  who  was  also  a  minister  of  the  Oos- 
pel.  He  was  a  native  of  Deep  Bun ;  was  hopefully  converted  under  the 
preaching  of  Whitefield ;  was  graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in 
1772;  was  a  Tutor  there  in  1773  and  1774;  studied  Theology  under  Dr. 
Witherspoon ;  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  First  Presbytery  of  Philadel* 
phia  in  1775  ;  and  was  ordained  by  the  same  Presbytery,  and  iustalled  Pastor 
ci  the  Church  in  Deep  Run,  in  1776.  This  was  his  only  pastoral  charge, 
though  he  supplied  for  some  years  the  neighbouring  Church  of  Tinicum. 
He  died  on  the  19th  of  November,  1791,  aged  forty-one  years,  from  the 
rupture  of  a  blood  vessel  in  the  lungs, — having,  for  some  time  previous  -to 
his  death,  on  account  of  great  bodily  weakness,  delivered  his  sermons  in  a 
sitting  posture.  He  closed  his  pulpit  labours  on  the  Sabbath,  and  closed 
his  earthly  existence  the  next  day.  His  Funeral  Sermon  was  preached  bj 
the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Irwin  of  Neshaminy,  and  was  published. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Andrews  of  Doylestown,  Pa.,  who  has  had  access  to  the 
best  means  of  information  concerning  him,  has  kindly  furnished  me  (he  fol* 
lowing  paragraphs  as  the  result  of  his  inquiries : — 

**  In  person  the  Rev.  James  Grier  was  of  medium  height;  exceedingly  this; 
erect  and  graceful  in  his  movements,  and  neat  in  his  dress;  with  a  countenaaoe 
remarkably  sedate, — ^yet  not  sombre  but  winning,  so  that  the  children  of  hk 
congregation  loved  his  society,  and  were  easy  in  his  presence.  His  hair  was  jet 
black  and  abundant, — was  parted  in  front  and  lay  combed  back  over  his  temples. 
He  was  amiable  and  conciliatory  in  his  disposition  and  manner;  as  one  expressee 
it, — *  making  peace  between  God  and  man,  and  between  man  and  his  neigh- 
bour." 

''His  voice  was  deep  and  sonorous,  and,  in  the  latter  years  of  his  ministry, 
from  failure  of  health,  it  acquired  a  peculiar  solemnity  in  its  tones.  He  spoke 
with  due  deliberation,  and  usually  just  loud  enough  to  be  distinctly  heard.  He 
ordinarily  used  but  little  gesture,  and  that  of  the  milder  kind;  but  his  manner 
was  always  earnest,  and  at  times  it  became  deeply  impassioned.  Not  in  the 
terrors  of  the  Lord  so  much  as  in  the  persuasive  power  of  the  Gospel  did  his 
strength  lie.  One  of  his  congregation  who  lived  to  be  aged,  used  to  say  of  hitt 
that  *  it  was  not  possible  to  hear  him  preach  and  refrain  from  tears;'  though,  as 
is  said  of  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander,  I  have  never  met  with  one  who  recollected 
ever  seeing  the  preacher  himself  weep  in  the  delivery  of  a  sermon. 

"He  is  represented  as  a  very  discriminating,  instructive  preacher,  withi 
power  over  an  audience  to  which  few  attain.  An  incident  may  illustrate  this— 
He  was  at  Tinicum  on  a  Communion  Sabbath,  and  followed  up  the  Sacramental 
service  with  a  Sermon  on  the  text, — "  And  the  door  was  shut."  After  reading 
the  passage,  he  closed  his  Bible  with  an  action  somewhat  energetic,  and  lifting 
up  his  hands,  apparently  in  the  deepest  agony,  exclaimed, — '  My  God,  and  is 
the  door  shut  ?'  The  impression  upon  the  whole  congregation  was  perfectly 
overwhelming;  and  I  have  been  told  that  Mr.  Grier  himself  regarded  the  sermon 
as  having  been  more  signally  blest  in  the  awakening  of  the  cardess  than  perhaps 
any  other  during  his  whole  ministry.  I  once  saw  it  in  manoscript,  and  it  was 
m  im  way  Yemarkable  for  its  thought  or  its  structure. 
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"  He  never  read  his  sermons  in  the  pulpit.  It  is  said  that  his  custom  usuallj 
s  to  write  out  on  Monday  the  discourse  of  the  preceding  Sahbath.  But  an 
id  man, — not  a  member  of  his  congregation, — told  me,  a  few  years  ago,  that 
his  youth  he  remembered  hearing  him  preach  at  Deep  Run,  when — as  a  very 
usiial  thing — he  faltered  in  the  use  of  a  word,  then  tried  a  second  time,  and 
I  being  successful,  drew  a  manuscript  from  his  pocket,  and  turning  over  a  few 
Tes,  and  finding  the  expression  he  wanted,,  replaced  the  paper  and  proceeded 
before.  Whether  he  sometimes  preached  memoriter,  or  always  trusted  to  the 
piration  of  the  moment  for  his  language,  I  have  never  been  able  to  ascertain. 
'*  I  cannot  learn  that  his  pastoral  life  was  marked  by  what  in  these  days 
did  be  denominated  a  Revival  of  religion;  but  he  built  up  and  strengthened 
»  people  of  God;  instructed  the  children  of  the  Church;  exemplified  what  a 
ristian  minister  ought  to  be;  and  elevated  the  standard  of  religious  character 
the  view  of  the  whole  community.  Fathers  Stewart  and  Dunlap,  brought 
t  the  church  in  his  day, — afterwards  ruling  elders,  and  distinguished  for  their 
■e  walk  with  God,  used  to  determine  all  difference  of  opinion  between  them 
1  myself, — doctrinal  and  experimental,  with  simply  this  appeal — *  Mr.  Grier 
night  so.*  No  living  man  so  controlled  their  minds  as  did  James  Grier,  who 
1  been  in  his  grave  for  half  a  century." 

Mr.  Grier  was  first  married  to  a  Miss  Tenbroeck  of  New  Jersey,  by 
lOm  he  had  one  daughter.  His  second  wife  was  Mary  Ferguson  of  Deep 
in,  who  had  four  children, — three  daughters  and  one  son. 
The  son  was  John  Fsbguson  Grier,  who  also  entered  the  ministry. 
I  was  bom  at  Deep  Run  in  the  year  1784 ;  was  fitted  for  College  in  the 
nndywine  Academy ;  entered  Dickinson  College  in  1799,  and  graduated 
th  the  first  hononr  of  his  class,  in  1803 ;  was  a  teacher  snccessively  of  a 
Mical  school  in  Pequea,  Pa.,  and  in  the  Academy  at  Brandy  wine ;  pro- 
mted  his  theological  studies  under  his  nncle,  the  Rev.  Nathan  Grier ;  was 
iiwed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Newcastle,  June  26,  1810 ;  wms 
fadned  and  installed  Pastor  of  the  Church  in  Reading,  Pa.,  November  28, 
14}  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Meadville  College  ; 
i  died  January  26,  1829.  The  circumstances  of  his  death  were  peculiar, 
lere  had  been,  for  a  short  time  previous,  indications  of  an  increased  atten- 

0  to  religion  in  his  Congregation.     On  the  evening  on  which  he  died,  he 

1  attended  a  meeting  for  prayer  and  conversation  with  those  who  were  in 
anxious  state  of  mind.  At  this  meeting  there  was  great  solemnity  man- 
st,  and  he  remarked  to  a  friend,  on  his  way  home,  that  he  was  satisfied 
it  a  revival  of  religion  had  commenced.  He  retired  about  eleven  o'clock, 
parently  in  perfect  health.  Soon  after  he  fell  asleep,  his  wife,  hearing  a 
nt  groan,  spoke  to  him ;  but  she  received  no  answer.  The  reason  was 
It  he  was  dead.  The  religious  interest  increased  greatly  after  his  death, 
d  nearly  seventy  persons  were  added  to  the  church  within  a  few  weeks. 
Eulogy  was  pronounced  upon  Dr.  Grier,  by  C.  B.  Penrose,  Esq.,  at  the 
|uest  of  the  Belles  Lettres  Society  of  Dickinson  College,  on  the  27th  of 
iroh  succeeding  his  death,  and  was  published. 
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AARON  WOOLWORTH,  D.  D  * 

1786—1821. 

Aabon  Woolwobth,  a  son  of  Richard  and  Lois  Woolworth,  wai 
born  at  Longmeadow,  Mass.,  October  25,  1763.  His  father  oaltiyated  a 
small  farm,  and,  in  connection  with  that,  carried  on  the  business  of  a  tao- 
ner,  carrier,  and  shoemaker.  He  entered  Yale  College  in  1780 ;  had  a 
highly  respectable  standing  as  a  scholar  during  his  whole  course ;  and 
xeoeived  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1784.  It  was  while  he  waa  aa 
undergraduate  that  his  mind  became  deeply  impressed  with  eternal  reali- 
ties, and  he  entered  with  fixed  purpose  on  the  religious  life.  About  the 
time,  and  probably  on  the  very  day,  of  his  joining  the  church,  he  committed 
to  paper  the  following  solemn  engagements  : — 

*'  Talb  CoLLitom,  August  4, 178S. 
'*  I  do  this  day  lay  myself  under  renewed  obligations  to  surrender  the 
remaining  part  of  my  life  to  the  service  of  my  Creator ;  and,  by  Di?be 
assistance,  to  walk  according  to  the  most  holy  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  my 
most  glorious  Bedeemer — in  a  full  belief  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  to  practise  all  duties  therein  required,  according 
to  my  best  knowledge ;  to  commence  and  carry  on  a  warfare  with  every  sin ; 
to  use  my  utmost  endeavours  to  promote  the  interests  of  religion  and  vir- 
tue among  my  fellow-men  ;  to  take  Christ^s  yoke  upon  me.;  to  take  up  bifl 
cross  and  follow  Him  through  evil  report  and  good  report ;  to  hate  father 
and  mother,  brethren  and  sisters,  and  even  my  own  life,  in  comparison  with 
my  love  to  my  Saviour ;  to  surrender  up  myself  to  be  saved  entirely  by  his 
merits  and  vicarious  righteousness  ;  to  deny  myself  of  all  good  things  which 
interfere  with  God's  glory  ;  to  resign  myself  entirely  to  his  service,  having 
no  will  of  my  own,  contrary  to  his  most  holy  will.*' 

After  leaving  College,  he  taught  school,  for  a  short  time,  in  Enfield, 
Conn.;  after  which,  he  devoted  some  time  to  the  study  of  Theology,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hart  of  Preston.  He  was  licensed  to  preach 
the  Gospel  by  the  Eastern  Association  of  New  London  County.  After 
preaching  for  some  little  time  at  East  Hampton,  Mass.,  he  went  to  Long 
Island,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1787.  and  commenced  preaching  as  i 
candidate  to  the  Church  in  Bridgchampton.  That  church  had  been  long 
destitute  of  a  pastor,  and  was  then  in  a  distracted  state ;  and  it  was  in  con- 
sequence of  a  personal  application  from  a  committee  of  the  church,  that  he 
was  induced  to  visit  them.  His  first  sermon  was  from  the  text, — ••  I  ask, 
therefore,  for  what  intent  ye  have  sent  for  me  ?  "  He  was  received  at  once 
with  great  favour,  and  measures  were  soon  taken  which  resulted  in  his  per- 
manent settlement.  He  was  ordained  and  installed  on  the  30th  of  April, 
1787, — the  Sermon  on  the  occasion  being  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Buell 
of  East  Hampton,  L.  I.  The  Church  was  at  that  time  Congregational, 
though  it  subsequently  became  Presbyterian. 

Several  powerful  revivals  of  religion  occurred  under  his  ministry,  par- 
ticularly one  in  the  year  1800,   an   account  of  which  was  published  in 
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connection  with  Dr.  BaeU's  Narrative  of  an  extensiye  Keviyal  in  East 
Hampton. 

In  1809,  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  College  of 
New  Jersey. 

Though  his  constitution  was  not  very  vigorous,  his  health  was  generally 
good,  and  he  was  seldom  prevented  from  preaching  by  illness.  He  often 
said  that  he  desired  to  go  from  his  labours  to  his  rest ;  and  his  prayer  was 
signally  answered.  His  last  labours  were  on  the  Sabbath,  March  25, 1821, 
when  he  preached  and  administered  the  Lord's  Supper  with  unusual  fer- 
vency and  tenderness.  He  was  then  labouring  under  a  severe  cold,  whi(^ 
terminated  in  a  typhoid  affection  of  the  lungs,  of  which  .he  died  on  the  2d 
of  April  following.  His  mind,  during  his  illness,  was  in  a  state  of  groat 
serenity,  and  one  of  his  last  expressions  was — * '  Death  has  no  terrors  to 
me.'*  A  Sermon  with  reference  to  his  death  was  preached  to  hb  bereaved 
flock,  a  short  time  after,  by  the  Kev.  Ebenezer  Phillips,*  of  East  Hampton, 
and  was  published. 

On  the  27th  of  August,  1788,  he  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Buell,  who  died  at  the  residence  of  her  eldest bCs,. at  Homer,  in  Cort- 
land County,  N.  Y.,  September  10,  1846.  He  left  five'cH^^jiren,  one  of 
whom,  Samuel  Buelly  graduated  at  Hamilton  College  in  1822,  and  is  now 
(1854)  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Albany. 

FROM  THE  REV.  LYMAN  BEECHER,  D.  D 

Boston,  November  24, 1852. 

My  dear  Brother:  The  name  of  Dr.  Wool  worth  revives  in  my  mind  a  flood  of 
tender  reminiscences.  I  was  a  youth  of  twenty-three,  ardent  and  inexperienced, 
when  our  acquaintance  commenced;  he,  a  father  whose  love,  guidance,  and  sup- 
port were  returned  by  filial  affection,  confidence,  and  gratitude.  Our  love,  like 
that  of  Saul  and  Jonathan,  was  precious  and  mutual;  and  to  me,  in  the  novi- 
tiate of  my  public  labours,  his  affection,  example,  and  counsels,  were  inesti- 
mable. 

His  stature  was  a  little  below  the  medium.  His  countenance  was  the  index 
of  intellect,  but  mild  and  prepossessing.  His  manners  were  those  of  a  Christian 
gentleman, — unaffected  and  winning.  Ilis  intellect  and  scholarship  were  much 
above  mediocrity.  His  Judgment  was  remarkably  sound;  his  piety  deep  and 
efficacious — all  which  rendered  him  among  the  most  beloved  and  influential  min- 
isters on  the  Island. 

As  a  preacher,  he  was  intellectual,  discriminating  and  argumentative.  In  his 
delivery  he  was  earnest,  and  in  his  applications  powerful  and  pungent. 

He  was  extensively  known  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Island,  as  a  great  and 
good  and  useful  man  in  his  day  and  generation.  And  the  praises  on  earth  can- 
not add  to  the  honours  and  joys  in  which  he  has  long  been  participating  in 
Heaven. 

The  wife  of  Dr.  Wool  worth,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Buell,  of  revival 
memory,  was  indeed  a  help-meet  for  her  husband,  a  mother  in  Israel,  and  to  me 
also;  and  by  me  greatly  beloved,  as  her  children  still  are.  She  fulfilled  her 
mission  well,  and  lived  long  to  be  useful  in  the  Church  of  God. 

I  am  affectionately  yours, 

LYMAN  BEECHER. 

*  EBBiratSB  Pbillipb  wm  ordftined  and  initalled  the  flfUi  Paator  of  the  Chnroh  in  Btii 
HaspUii,  L.  I.,  May  16, 1811.  Failure  of  health  eompelled  him  to  leeign  hii  ohMfs^  and  ke 
wat  «fmi«ed  on  the  16th  of  Maroh,  1830.  He  removed  to  Carmel^  Putnam  Cooa^i  N«  Y.« 
wftara  te  AediMot  for  from  tlie  jrear  1840. 
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PROM  THE  RET.  R.  S.  STORRS,  D.  D. 

Braiuteke,  Ma88.|  June  18, 1867. 

M J  dear  Sir  :  Pleasant  as  it  is  to  throw  back  the  mind  on  scenes  that  trans- 
pired fifty  years  ago,  it  is  not  a  little  humiliating  to  mark  the  imperfeetiona  of  a 
memory,  retaining  yiyid  impressions  of  general  fiurts,  but  failing  in  power  te 
inyest  them  with  the  Aieehness  of  passing  realities.  Yet,  if  ineffiuseable  iupnt- 
aions  of  moral  worth  made  on  an  indiridoal  mind  by  early  aoquaintaDoe,  can  ht 
transferred  in  any  measure  to  others,  they  will  not  be  useless,  even  if  not  clothed 
in  the  drapery  of  instructive  and  amusing  incident. 

Dr.  Wool  worth,  known,  from  early  childhood,  through  my  parents  who  loved 
him  as  a  brother,  and  through  the  large  circle  of  his  relatives  and  friends,  com- 
posing no  small  part  of  my  honoured  father's  congr^;ation, — known  also  per- 
sonally in  later  youthful  years,  as  a  man  of  large  heart,  clear  mind,  and  warm 
social  affections, — was  selected  as  my  theological  teacher  on  my  leaving  College. 
For  a  year,  my  home  was  in  his  family;  and  not  even  a  Other's  house  could 
inspire  more  of  confidence,  freedom,  and  affection,  than  filled  the  heart  of  his 
theological  novitiate. 

^^"is^e  fcenial  spirit  kas  rarely,  if  ever,  pervaded  a  human  bosom :  in  all  the 
relations  oc  l*^,  «he  law  of  kindness  was  ever  on  his  tongue,  while  firom  laqpe 
treasures  of  knowledge  and  love,  he  poured  light  and  joyousncss  over  every  cir- 
cle in  which  he  moved. 

In  his  insulated  location,  and  through  his  excessive  modesty,  he  was  not  often 
called  to  direct  the  course  of  students  in  Divinity;  but  whenever  he  yielded  to 
solicitations  of  this  kind,  he  showed  himself  a  workman  that  need  not  be 
ashamed,  and  secured  the  highest  respect  of  his  pupils :  his  discriminating  miod, 
familiar  manner,  spiritual  unction,  and  evident  anxiety  to  train  up  preachers 
like  Paul  and  John,  commanded  the  afiibctionate  reverence  of  all  who  sat  at  bis 
feet,  and  shared  the  ripe  fruits  of  his  diligent  studies  and  varied  experieoce. 
His  preaching  was  eminently  scriptural  in  form  as  well  as  spirit;  his  sermons 
were  thoroughly  prepared,  and  usually  written  out  in  full — logical,  direct  ami 
persuasive  in  their  construction,  they  were  always  heard  with  interest  and  pro- 
fit, and  formed  a  valuable  model  for  the  study  of  those  under  his  instruction. 

As  a  pastor,  he  was  unwearied  in  his  attentions  to  his  flock, — ^not  only  discharg- 
ing duty  faithfully  to  the  sick,  the  bereaved,  the  dying,  and  the  otherwise 
afilicted,  but,  entering  often  every  family  of  his  congregation  with  the  freedom 
and  affection  of  a  father,  he  invited  the  free  communication  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing on  all  subjects  of  interest;  and  enjoying  the  confidence  of  all,  and  asoertain- 
ing  their  spiritual  condition,  he  ministered  instruction  to  godly  edifying,  with 
cheerfulness  of  spirit  and  aptness  of  speech  strikingly  impressive.     No  pastor,  I 
venture  to  say,  was  ever  more  entirely  trusted  and  tenderly  beloved  by  all 
classes  of  the  community — the  result  of  a  perfect  transparency  of  character, 
and  an  overflowing  sympathy  with  them  in  joy  and  in  sorrow.     And  when  the 
divisions  and  alienations  that,  under  another  ministry,  had  preceded  his  settle- 
ment, and   the  deep  rooted  prejudices  of  the  "  New  Lights"  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  inflexibility  of  the  **  Conservatives"  on  the  other,  are  taken  into  consid- 
eration, it  cannot  be  questioned  that  the  skill  with  which  he  met  the  difficulties 
of  his  position,  and  the  unlimited  confidence  he  inspired,  developed  a  peculiar 
fitness  for  his  office.     Always  active  and  devoted,  he  was  yet  **  wise  as  a  ser- 
pent and  harmless  as  a  dove."     In  all  good  things  he  was  zealously  affected; 
but  when  the  special  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  appeared,  his  zeal  burst  forth 
as  a  glowing  flame;  and  in  the  lecture  room,  the  praying  circle,  and  the  house  of 
God,  alike,  his  heart  and  lips  were  manifestly  touched  by  a  coal  from  the  altar 
in  Heaven.     It  having  been  my  privilege  to  be  with  him  during  one  of  the  first 
and  most  precious  revivals  I  have  ever  witnessed,  his  coorae  of  |»rooedai«« 
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whether  with  the  Christian  or  the  unbelieyer,  the  awakened  sinner  or  yaia 
caviller,  left  on  my  mind  impressions  of  his  excellence  as  a  spiritaal  guide, 
which  are  still  fresh  as  in  the  spring-tide  of  youth,  and  scarcely  less  important 
in  their  practical  bearings  than  the  elaborated  lectures,  and  conyincing  demon- 
strations, of  the  Thec^ogical  Tutor. 

Receiving  licensure  fh>m  the  Long  Island  Presbytery,  and  labouring  for  many 
months  within  its  bounds,  I  had  opportunity  to  learn  the  high  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held  throughout  the  churches*  Not  a  few  of  these  were  either  par- 
tially or  wholly  destitute  of  regular  ministrations — nearly  all  of  them  had  been 
rent  by  diyisions  like  those  which  had  once  distracted  his  own  parish— on  all 
sides  they  were  assailed  by  the  spirit  of  sectarianism,  mnd  needed  counsel  Mid 
encouragement  from  the  few  settled  ministers  of  their  'own  connection.  Nor 
were  these  ministers  the  men  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  calls  of  the  enfeebled 
churches;  and  their  missionary  tours  through  the  Island  were  frequent,  labori- 
ous, and  refreshing  ''  like  a  dear  heat  upon  herbs,  and  like  a  cloud  of  dew  in  th^ 
heat  of  haryest.'*  None  sympathized  more  deeply  in  the  afflictions  of  Zion,  nor 
laboured  more  abundantly  and  successfully  to  relieye  them,  than  Dr.  Wool  worth. 
His  praise  was  in  all  the  churches;  they  looked  up  to  him  as  a  father,  spoke  of 
him  as  an  eyer  sympathizing  friend,  confided  in  him  as  a  sagacious  counsellor, 
and  loyed  him  as  an  elder  brother.  In  his  bodily  presence,  social  converse,  pul- 
pit teachings,  and  fervent  prayers,  they  delighted;  but  in  the  absence  of  the«e, 
lus  *'  letters"  were  always  **  weighty  and  powerful,"  even  if  they  conveyed  but 
a  single  item  of  information  or  advice,  closing  with  the  benediction — **  Grace, 
mercy  and  peace  from  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  be  with  you  all."  His  name  is 
still  as  '^ointment  poured  forth  among  those  churches;"  and  though  the  lapse  of 
years,  and  the  passing  away  of  generations,  must  bury  its  sweet  odour  in  the 
same  grave  that  treasures  up  his  precious  dust,  it  will  be  restored  at  the  sound- 
ii^  of  the  Archangel's  trump,  and  be  had  in  *' everlasting  remembrance,"  as 
associated  with  the  glory  of  having  turned  many  to  righteousness,  and  shining 
**  as  the  stars  forever  and  ever." 

If  I  felt  at  liberty  to  take  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  Br,  Woolworth's 
character,  and  exhibit  him  as  he  appeared  in  the  relations  of  a  husband  and 
lather,  a  friend  and  companion,  a  Christian  patriot  and  philanthropist,  or  if 
there  were  room  for  the  detail  of  incidents  illustrative  of  his  theological  erudi- 
tion and  acumen,  and  his  pastoral  fidelity  and  tenderness,  other  pages  might 
well  be  filled.  For  in  conjugal  devotion  to  the  incomparably  meek  and  energetic 
-eoeipanion  of  his  life,  and  in  prayerful  solicitude  for  the  children  of  his  love,  he 
was  unsurpassed.  IHscriminating  in  his  friendships,  they  were  firm  and  enduring. 
Choice  in  his  companionships,  they  were  cheerful  and  humorous  though  grave. 
Ardent  in  his  patriotism,  he  flinched  in  no  struggle  for  his  country's  honour, 
though  his  convictions  of  the  course  to  secure  it  differed  ever  so  widely  from 
those  of  his  best  friends.  And  boundless  in  his  philanthropy,  he  spared  no 
labour  nor  sacrifice  to  relieve  suffering,  and  '*  give  quietness  and  assurance  for< 
ever,"  at  home  and  abroad.  To  youthful  preachers  he  never  failed  to  give  advice 
when  asked,  encouragement  when  needed,  and  monitory  counsels  when  duty 
prompted — wounding  the  sensibilities  of  none,  increasing  the  efficiency  of  all, 
and  inspiring  admiration  of  his  delicacy  and  faithfulness.  Among  his  people, 
whether  he  met  errorists  of  one  kind  or  another,  at  the  fireside  or  in  the  social 
circle,  he  quickly  made  their  misapprehensions  visible  to  themselves,  in  a  wn}' 
that  gave  no  offence,  while  it  compelled  their  admission  of  the  clearness  of  liis 
mind,  the  pureness  of  his  heart,  and  the  beauty  of  the  apples  of  cold  lie  si-t 
before  them  in  vases  of  silver.  But  I  already  trespass  too  far  in  indulgin;^  tlu 
sweet  reminiscences  of  one  whoso  upward  flight  has  oft  compelled  the  excliinin 
tion,  "My  father,  my  father  !  the  chariots  of  Israel  and  the  horsemen  thereof.' 

Most  respectfully  and  affectionately  yours, 

B.  S.  STORBS. 
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FROM  THE  REV.  CALYIN  COLTOIT,  D.  D. 

Kkw  York,  September  8, 1866. 

Dear  Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  herewith  transmit  to  joa  a 
reminiscence  of  the  character  of  my  uncle,  the  Rct.  Aaron  Woolworth,  D.  D. 

As  you  are  doubtless  already  in  possession  of  the  most  important  historied 
points  of  his  biography,  I  will  confine  myself  to  a  brief  record  of  my  abidifiig 
impression  of  his  benevoUnce,  which,  though  natural  to  him,  was  doubtless, 
in  no  small  degree,  improved  and  stimulated  by  the  eloTated  tone  of  his 
character.  When  I  was  at  Yale  College,  I  sometimes  spent  a  vacation  with  ay 
uncle  at  Bridgehampton,  and  being  the  son  of  a  sister  whom  he  loved,  he  tookt 
lively  interest  in  me,  and  showed  me  great  kindness. 

"  Cousin,"  he  used  to  say,  "  ^Suaviter  in  modo,  ttfortiter  in  r«/  is  an  inftl- 
lible  maxim  for  making  ourselves  agreeable  and  successful  in  life."  The  «imv^ 
ter  in  modo  he  himself  exhibited  in  a  remarkable  degree,  and  it  arose  from  ths 
never  fiiiling  kindness  of  his  heart.  However  I  may  have  failed  to  profit  by  the 
maxim,  I  could  never  fbrgct  it;  and  through  lif^,  as  often  as  I  have  read  tH*  heard 
it,  or  had  occasion  to  use  it,  it  has  invariably  brought  my  uncle  to  mind,  with  hit 
own  manner  of  uttering  it;  and  his  manner  was  always  an  exemplification  of 
the  first  part  of  it.  His  feelings  towards  all  persons  were  always  kind,  aad 
actively  so,  as  occasion  invited  or  permitted.  His  domestic  relations,  as  fa^ 
ioned  and  cultivated  by  himself,  presented  a  calm,  reflected  image  of  the  impres- 
sions of  his  hand.  A  family  thus  trained  was  a  beautiful  model  of  that  aphen 
of  life,  whence  emanate  the  hallovring  influences  of  society. 

My  uncle's  pastoral  relations  were  of  a  similar  character;  and  he  stood  betiwi 
his  people  on  the  Lord's  day,  not  only  to  command  their  attention  as  hearers  of 
the  Word,  but  to  impress  upon  them, — not  studiously  as  a  purpose  cherished  by 
himself,  but  unavoidably  from  his  well-known  character, — a  sense  of  his  owa 
bright  example  of  the  doctrine  he  preached.  The  people  of  his  parish,  some- 
what remote  from  the  great  bustle  of  the  world,  were  primitive  in  their  habits, 
and  it  needed  no  great  stretch  of  imagination  to  conceive  that  they  enjoyed  tlie 
ministrations  of  a  primitive  pastor.  Above  all,  his  natural  benevolence,  prompted 
by  the  lofty  motives  of  his  sacred  calling,  was  always  conspicuous,  because  it 
was  always  active;  and  it  stood  out  foremost,  as  well  in  his  ministerial  functioni, 
as  in  his  social  relations.  It  is  rare  that  we  find  so  much  of  the  man  of  Qod, 
in  this  lofty  sense  of  the  term, — ^whose  great  aim  and  constant  endeavour  are 
to  reconcile  men  to  God.  We  may  well  suppose  that  to  havo  been  the  daily 
prayer  of  the  closet,  which  was  the  constant  and  unrelaxed  effort  of  the  life. 
And  in  what  field  could  the  benevolence  of  such  a  heart  be  more  advantageously 
exemplified? 

With  great  respect,  I  am  yours, 

C.  COLTOIT. 


jCMUPHBADOUt.  ^^ 


JOSEPH  BADGER  * 

1786—1846. 

osspn  Badqeb  was  a  descendant,  in  the  fourth  generation,  of  Giles 
ger,  who  came  from  England  about  the  year  1635,  and  settled  in  New- 
f,  Mass.  He  was  the  son  of  Henry  and  Mary  (Langdon)  Badger,  who, 
r  having  resided  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  and  afterwards,  for  a  while,  in  New 
ley,  removed  to  that  part  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  which  is  now  called  Wil- 
imm.  Here  Joseph  was  born  on  the  28th  of  February,  1757.  His 
tots  were  both  professors  of  religion,  and  were  careful  in  the  religious 
ling  of  their  children.  In  1766,  the  family  removed  to  Partridgefield, 
r  "Peru,)  in  Berkshire  County,  which  was  then  a  new  and  uncultivated 
a,  and  without  any  school  or  other  means  of  intellectual  improvement, 
counsels  and  prayers  of  his  parents  at  this  period  made  a  powerfal 
ression  upon  his  mind ;  though  he  was  subsequently  led  by  youthful 
iie»  to  the  verge  of  ruin. 

1  February,  1775,  when  he  had  just  completed  his  eighteenth  year,  he 
ired  the  army,  about  three  weeks  after  the  battle  of  Lexington,  being 
riled  in  a  company  of  Colonel  John  Patterson's  regiment.  He  waited  on 
Chaplain  of  the  regiment,  the  Rev.  David  Avery,  for  about  two  years.  He 
present  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  was  afterwards  for  some  time 
I  General  Arnold  in  Canada,  serving  in  the  different  capacities  of  soldier, 
sr,  and  nurse  ;  suffering  at  one  time  from  the  small-pox,  and  at  another 
I  fever  and  ague;  and  often  subjected  to  the  most  imminent  perils, 
ing,  in  1777,  received  his  discharge  from  the  service,  he  went  to  visit 
e  friends  in  New  Preston,  Conn.,  and  arrived  there  two  days  before  the 
ash  destroyed  Danbury.  He  immediately  joined  a  party  who  went  forth 
mrsuit  of  the  enemy,  under  the  command  of  a  recruiting  officer,  and, 
r  participating  in  one  sharp  contest  with  them  in  Wilton,  and  another  in 
*fleld,  he  returned  to  his  friends  in  New  Preston, 
hortly  after  this,  he  enlisted  again  as  an  Orderly  Sergeant,  until  January, 
B^  and  was  stationed  first  at  Milford,  Conn.,  and  afterwards  at  White 
!Kl8,  N.  Y.  At  the  expiration  of  this  term,  he  visited  his  friends  in 
Mehusetts,  but  returned  to  New  Preston  before  the  close  of  Februai'y, 
Ured  himself  out  in  the  business  of  weaving,  until  the  next  October; 
'hieh  time  he  wove  more  than  sixteen  hundred  yards  of  cloth.  Having 
led  a  little  more  than  enough  to  pay  for  his  clothing,  he  resolved  to 
A  the  remainder  in  acquiring  some  more  knowledge  than  he  had  of  the 
fentary  branches  of  spelling,  writing,  and  arithmetic, — intending,  after 
ort  time,  to  return  to  the  army.  As  there  was  no  school  in  New  Pr«s- 
which  he  could  attend,  with  the  prospect  of  much  improvement,  he 
ed  himself  under  the  instruction  of  the  Kev.  Jeremiah  Day,  in  whose 
ily  he  became  a  boarder.  Here  he  spent  the  winter  of  1779-80,  engaged 
tady ;  but  in  the  spring  he  found  his  funds  so  reduced,  that  he  was 
nr  the  necessity  of  again  resorting  to  the  loom. 

.bout  this  time  his  mind  became  deeply  impressed  with  the  truths  of 
Bible.     Without  experiencing  any  great  excitement,  he  gradually  gained 
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the  evidence,  as  he  believed,  of  a  thoroagh  change  of  character,  and,  ate 
a  few  weeks,  became  a  member  of  Mr.  Day*8  church.  He  now  relinquiiU 
his  iutention  of  returning  to  the  army,  and  resolved  to  enter  on  a  coarse  rf 
study  with  a  view  to  the  ministry.  He  immediately  commenced  the  claiwi 
under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Day,  and,  though  he  was  repeatedly  interraptad 
for  a  considerable  time  in  his  studies,  both  by  sickness  and  by  t.eaching  i 
school  to  provide  himself  with  necessary  funds,  he  was  enabled  to  enter  ik$ 
Freshman  class  in  Yale  College  at  the  Commencement  in  1781.  Dunig 
his  college  course  he  was  dependant  on  his  own  exertions  for  support;  bit, 
through  the  indulgence  of  President  Stiles  in  granting  him  all  the  favounii 
his  power,  and  by  teaching  a  school,  and  performing  certain  humble  serriMi 
in  the  College  for  which  he  received  remuneration,  he  was  enabled  to 
advance  respectably  with  Lis  class  to  the  close  of  his  college  course.  la 
his  senior  year,  he  constructed  a  Planetarium^  which  cost  him  about  thne 
months'  labour,  and  for  which  the  Corporation  paid  him  one  hundred  dit 
lars.     He  was  graduated  in  September,  1785. 

The  next  year  after  his  graduation,  he  taught  a  school  in  Waterbuj, 
Conn.,  and  studied  Theology  under  the  direction  of  the  then  aged  Ber. 
Mark  Leavenworth ;  after  which,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Nev 
Haven  Association.  During  the  next  winter,  he  supplied  the  pulpit  at 
Northbury,  (now  Plymouth,)  Conn.  On  the  24th  of  October,  1787,  he 
was  ordained  Pastor  of  the  Church  in  Blandford,  Mass., — ^the  Sermon  m 
the  occasion  being  preached  by  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Day. 

While  residing  in  Mr.  Day's  family  as  a  student,  Mr.  Badger  formed  ai 
intimate  friendship  with  Lois,  a  daughter  of  Stephen  Noble,  of  New  Milfind, 
and  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Day.  He  was  married  to  her  in  October,  1784,— « 
little  less  than  a  year  before  his  graduation,  and  three  years  before  his  settle- 
ment in  the  ministry.  By  this  marriage  he  had  seven  children — three  sots 
and  four  daughters. 

He  continued  Pastor  of  the  Church  in  Blandford  thirteen  years.-  Ob 
the  24th  of  October,  1800,  he  was  dismissed  from  his  pastoral  ohaige, 
having  been  appointed  by  the  Connecticut  Missionary  Society  to  labour  te 
a  missionary  in  the  Connecticut  Western  Keserve.  Accordingly,  on  tke 
15th  of  November  following,  he  set  out  for  that  new  and  distant  field  d 
labour ;  and,  after  a  tedious  and  somewhat  perilous  journey,  he  reaektd 
Youngstown  a  little  before  the  close  of  the  year.  He  immediately  ooa- 
menced  visiting  the  small  settlements,  and  preaching  to  the  few  fkmiliiM 
that  composed  them.  The  winter  and  spring  he  spent  in  the  Southern  part 
of  the  Keserve;  but,  in  June,  as  soon  as  the  waters  were  fordable,  k 
visited  the  interior  settlements, — passing  on  from  Hudson  to  Clevelaai 
and  thence  still  farther  to  the  North.  He  also  made  a  tour  to  the  Indiana  oi 
the  Maumee,  to  ascertain  their  condition  with  reference  to  the  establishmeat 
of  a  mission  among  them.  Keturning  to  Hudson  in  October,  and  thence 
striking  across  to  Austinburg,  he  organized  a  church  in  the  latter  place,  oi 
the  24th  of  that  month,  consisting  of  ten  males  and  six  females.  Thtf 
was  the  first  ohuroh  organised  by  a  New  England  man,  on  the  Keserve,  asd 
the  second  and  only  church  after  that  at  Youngstown,  organised  in  this  fidd 
before  the  year  1802.  The  church  at  Youngstown  took  the  Presbyterian 
form ;  that  at  Austinburg,  the  Congregational. 

Mr.  Badger  now  set  out  to  return  to  New  England,  by  way  of  Buffido. 
His  health  was  feeble  nYieia  Yie  iktaxUd  on  his  pumey ;  but  the  fatigue  and 


foimre  lo  which  he  wm  subjeoted^  brought  on  a  fever  by  whkh  he  was 
■lined  for  eome  time  at  BuffUo,  with  only  a  doabtfiil  prospect  of  recovery, 
e  was  enabled,  however,  at  length,  to  proceed  on  his  journey,  and,  after 
me  further  detentions  by  repeated  attacks  of  illness,  he  reached  his  family 
A  friends, — having  been  absent  from  them  a  year  and  forty-seven  days. 
fter  spending  a  week  or  two  with  them,  he  repaired  to  Hartford,  and 
ide  a  report  concemiog  his  mission  to  the  Missionary  Board,  which  was 
aepted. 

Having  satisfied  himself  from  actual  observation  that  the  soil  of  the 
^mtem  Reserve  was  good,  and  would  admit  of  a  dense  population,  and 
ai  a  door  was  open  for  extensive  ministerial  labours  in  that  region,  he 
•olved  to  remove  his  family  thither;  and,  accordingly,  having  made  the 
MMSsary  arrangements,  they  set  out,  on  the  23d  of  February,  1802,  with 
I  their  movable  goods,  in  a  wagon  drawn  by  four  horses,  to  find  a  home 
ike  wilderness.  They  reached  Austinburg  about  the  last  of  April,  and 
Drtly  after  got  into  a  rude  cabin  of  their  own,  with  flooring  enough  to 
vead  out  their  beds,  but  without  chair  or  table,  and  without  a  door  being 
iDg,  or  the  chinks  stopped.  In  this  plight  he  left  his  family  to  make  their 
tiNlen,  and  went  on  a  missionary  tour,  from  which  he  returned  about  the 
iddle  of  June.  After  spending  several  weeks  in  providing  for  the  comfort 
'  kifl  family,  he  sallied  forth,  in  the  early  part  of  August,  on  another  mis- 
mary  tour  of  about  two  months,  during  which  he  visited  nearly  all  the 
illements  in  the  South  part  of  the  lleserve.  In  December,  he  commenced 
■  winter's  tour,  and,  after  a  succession  of  arduous  labours  and  perilous 
trentures,  was  with  his  family  again  in  April,  1803.  On  reaching  home, 
i  found  letters  from  the  Missionary  Board,  renewing  his  appointment,  but 
iaoing  his  salary  to  six  dollars  per  week.  He  regarded  this  reduction  as 
uraasonable,  and,  after  some  correspondence  on  the  subject,  which  did  not 
rait  agreeably  to  his  wishes,  he  came  to  the  resolution  in  January,  1806. 
resign  his  appointment  from  the  Connecticut  Board,  and  accept  one  from 
•  Western  Missionary  Society  at  Pittsburgh.  Under  their  patronage  he 
beared  among  the  Wyandotte  Indians,  in  the  Sandusky  region,  for  several 


In  the  autumn  of  1807,  Mr.  Badger  moved  his  family  to  Sandusky; 
il,  on  account  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate,  he  moved  them  back 
e  next  year.  In  November,  1809,  he  set  out  with  hb  wife  on  a  journey 
» New  England,  and  while  she  stopped  with  her  friends  at  New  Preston, 
>  proceeded  to  Boston,  where  he  collected  nearly  eleven  hundred  dollars  in 
d  of  his  mission. 

On  his  return,  he  went  to  his  missionary  station  at  Sandusky,  and,  after 
aking  some  necessary  arrangements,  repaired  to  Pittsburgh,  and  made  a 
port  to  the  Missionary  Board,  and  then  returned  to  his  family.  Before 
I  reached  home,  he  was  met  with  the  melancholy  tidings  of  the  death  of 
la  of  his  daughters.  After  spending  a  few  days  with  his  aMcted  family, 
»  went  back  to  his  missionary  field,  and  pursued  his  labours  with  the 
idians  until  about  the  middle  of  November,  when  he  received  a  letter  from 
•  wife,  informing  him  that  their  house  had  been  burnt,  with  nearly  all 
air  provisions  and  furniture.  He  immediately  hastened  to  his  distressed 
nily,  and  by  aid  kindly  furnished  by  their  neighbours  and  friends,  he 
Mdy  succeeded  in  building  another  cabin,  and  placing  his  family  again  in 
»mfortable  circumstances. 
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In  the  spHng  of  1810,  he  removed  with  his  &inily  to  AahUbula.  Heii^ 
apd  in  the  neighbouring  fiettlements,  he  laboured  in  the  minisirj,  reeMfSi^ 
his  support,  partly  from  the  people,  and  partly  from  the  HaMaohoietli 
Missionary  Society. 

In  September,  1812,  General  Perkins'  brigade  was  ordered  to  the  West* 
ward  to  guard  the  frontier.  A  request  came  to  Mr.  Badger  to  visit  tU 
oamp,  and,  shortly  after.  General  Harrison,  without  consulting  him  on  tW 
subject,  appointed  him  Brigade  Chaplain, — which  was  almost  imme&toly 
followed  by  ti  commission  from  the  Governor.  He  was  also,  about  IImi 
same  time,  appointed  Postmaster  for  the  army.  He  returned  to  his  fiunily 
about  the  middle  of  March,  1818;  and  had  scarcely  reached  home  wbti 
one  of  his  sons  was  taken  with  an  epidemic  fever,  and  died  the  third  day. 

On  the  4th  of  August,  1818,  his  wife,  after  a  brief  but  severe  illneai 
died  in  her  sixty-fourth  year.  She  was  a  person  of  uncommon  exoellenee^ 
and  had  proved  an  efficient  coadjutor  with  her  husband  in  the  seU'-denying 
labours  of  missionary  life.  In  April,  1819,  be  formed  a  second  matriflsonisl 
oonnection  with  Abigail  Ely, — a  lady  from  Wilbraham,  Mass*,  who  was  ihm 
on  a  visit  to  her  sisters  living  in  Salem,  0. 

Mr.  Badger  continued  to  preach  as  usual,  without  any  stated  SQppoit» 
until  1826,  when  he  reported  himself  to  the  War  department  as  a  soUms 
of  the  Revolution,  and  was  placed  on  the  pension  roll  at  ninety-six  doUsii 
m  year.     In  the  spring  of  this  year,  in  compliance  with  an  invitation  itwm 
the  people  of  Gustavus,  in  Trumbull  County,  he  removed  to  that  pUee; 
eonstitutod  a  church  of  about  thirty  members,  and  was  installed  as  Pastor 
by  the  Grand  Elver  Presbytery,  in  October  following.     Here  he  preacM 
for  eight  years,  and  was  privileged  to  see  no  inconsiderable  fruit  from  hii 
labours.     About  the  close  of  that  period,  his  voice  began  to  £ul,  and  kit 
general  health  was  somewhat  impaired,  so  that  he  proposed  to  his  people  to 
allow  him  to  give  place  to  another  minister.     They,  however,  declined  to4o 
so,  and  he  continued  to  preach,  as  he  was  able,  until  June,  1835,  whea  he 
was,  at  his  urgent  request,  dismissed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Trumbull  Coontj* 
In  October  following,  he  removed  to  Wood  County,  to  reside  with  his  oaly 
surviving  daughter.     He  died  at  Perrysburg,  in  perfect  peace,  in  the  ywr 
1846,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Badger  always  retained  his  preference  for  Congregationalism,  hst 
united  with  the  Presbytery  of  Ohio,  on  the  Plan  of  Union,  shortly  after  he 
went  to  the  Keserve,  and  continued  in  connection  with  the  Presbyteries 
Church  till  the  close  of  life. 

FROM  THE  RET.  TIMOTHY  MATHER  COOLEY,  D.  D. 

Granville,  Mass.,  May  4, 1867. 

My  dear  friend  and  Brother :  You  will  not  expect  from  a  man  who  has  passed 
eighty-five,  a  very  extended  communication  on  any  subject;  but  I  cannot 
decline  your  request  for  my  recollections  of  Mr.  Badger,  especially  as  I  am 
almost  the  only  person  left  whose  memory  embraces  the  portion  of  his  life  thst 
was  spent  in  this  neighbourhood.  lie  was  a  member  of  the  council  thit 
ordained  me,  and  took  part  in  the  services  of  the  occasion.  And  from  that  tinM 
till  he  migrated  to  the  West,  he  was  one  of  my  nearest  ministerial  neighbonrs. 
1  knew  him  intimately,  and  have  always  regarded  him  as  an  extraordinary  mas. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  his  character  was  his  wonderful  versa- 
tJiity.    It  seemed  as  if  there  was  nothing  to  which  he  could  not  turn  his  head  or 


1  ^rVk  peyftel  ease.  I  mwmlMr  aotibiiig  in  th«  miHMtm  oC  Tak  OoOigB 
ilhl  Pkautarium  which  he  coDstracted  while  an  nndffgradoale;  and 
raa  regarded  as  one  of  the  moat  carious  oljeets  in  the  whole  eollection. 
I  a  hookbinder,  a  weayer,  a  carpenter j — anj  thing  that  the  pwsent 
f  mig^t  demand.  An  infldel  in  his  parish  sent  him  Tom  Pained  Age  of 
l»  bind;  hat  I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  how  he  treated  either  the 
r  its  nnprincipled  and  impudent  owner.  When,  at  one  time,  he  wanted 
ns  of  support,  he  betook  himself  to  the  loom,  and  earned  them.  When, 
km  time,  lie  found  himself  in  need  of  a  bam,  he  took  his  broad  axe, 
«nd  compass,  and  formed  the  frame  work  with  his  own  hand,  ffis 
il  genius  seemed  to  render  him  independent  of  artifloers  of  ereij  kind, 
might  suppose  that  this  quality  to  which  I  haTe  now  adTsrted  would  be 
cely  to  interfisre  with  his  spirituality^  and  to  disoorer  itself  in  ways 
oonsistent  with  the  highest  degree  of  ministerial  useftilness.  But  thus  it 
t.  The  duties  of  the  ministry  were  eridently,  in  his  estimation,  para* 
to.eyery  thing  else;  and  the  Tarious  kinds  of  handicraft  to  whidi  he 
1»  were  all  rendered  subserrient  to  the  ulterior  object  of  the  "  flirther- 
the  GospeL"  In  religious  conversation  he  was  pleasant,  instraetiffe,  dls-^ 
ling  and  experimental.  In  prayer  he  was  eminently  gifted,  and  appl^ 
ligfaly  derout.  In  his  sermons  he  made  up  in  Tigorons  and  well  digested 
1^  for  any  defects  which,  owing  to  his  imperfect  early  education,  might  he 
itiahia  style.  He  never  hesitated  to  rebuke  sin  either  in  prirateor  in 
and  I  doubt  not  that  he  could  say  with  another  distinguished  minister  now 

his  rest, — "I  am  not  aware  that,  in  preparing  my  sermons,  I  eree 
i  what  would  please  or  displease  my  hearers.*'  I  well  remember  that  in 
ft  I  heard  him  preach  before  the  Hampden  Association,  he  brought  out 

the  higher  points  of  Calyinism,  with  a  directness  and  pungency  almost 
g.  One  of  the  ministers  present,  whose  orthodoxy  was,  to  say  the  least, 
the  most  rigid  type, — ^when  it  came  to  him  to  criticise  the  sermon/ 
id  as  follows: — ^''Brother  Badger's  sermon  reminds  me  of  old  Mr.' 
ad^  third  proposition — *  I  shall  speak  from  the  text,'  said  he,  *  in  three' 
kims — 1.  I  shall  tell  you  something  that  I  know  about,  and  you  know 

about.  2.  I  shall  allude  to  something  which  you  know  about,  but  I- 
othing  about.  3.  I  shall  speak  of  what  we  don't  any  of  us  know  any* 
bout.' " 

ladger  possessed  a  spirit  of  courage  and  persereranoe,  unsurpassed.  His 
1  trials  and  sufferings,  during  much  the  greater  part  of  his  long  life, 
d  those  of  any  other  minister  in  this  country  within  my  knowledge. 

any,  clergymen  could  haye  been  found  in  New  England  who  would  haye 
serftilly — ^I  may  say  heroically — relinquished  the  charge  of  an  intelligent 

to  encounter  the  depriyations  and  perils  of  a  missionary,  in  the  then 
IS  wilds  of  Ohio.    His  record  is  in  Heayen. 

With  the  wannest  affection, 

your  brother  in  Christ, 

TIMOTHY  MATHER  COOLBT. 

FROM  THE  REV.  GEORGE  E.  PIERCE,  D.  D., 

paseiDKiTT  or  thx  wssmaK  Bissaya  oollmb. 

HuMOH,  0..  March  94, 1807* 
'6ir:  My  opportunities  for  personal  acquaintance  with  the  Rey.  Joseph 
haye  not  been  great.  I  came  to  the  Reserye  in  1834,  and  he  closed^his 
y  as  Pastor  of  the  Church  in  Gustayus,  the  followmg  year, — after  whidi, 
shed  but  occasionally  for  the  remaining  ten  years  of  his  life.  Haring, 
r,  letided  apon  his  former  field  of  labour,  my  own  impressions  fan 
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regard  to  him  haTe  been  confirmed  by  intercourse  with  thoiM  who  knew  kii 
more  intimately. 

In  person,  he  was  above  the  medium  size,  of  a  strong  and  mnseolar  frame,  nl 
yet  not  peculiarly  corpulent.  The  features  of  his  countenanoe  were  ntxvaiff 
marked,  bold,  expressive  and  manly.  In  his  manners  he  was  fhink,  opon,  bemw 
lent  and  sympathetic.  A  stranger  soon  felt  at  home  with  him,  and  preparidti 
receive  with  confidence  information  on  all  points  of  interest  within  tlie  field  ef 
his  labours. 

His  talents  in  the  pulpit  were  above  mediocrity.  Though  not  eloquent  aoeord- 
ing  to  the  refined  notions  of  rhetoric,  yet,  with  a  strong  and  vigorooa  intelleet, 
and  sincere  devotion  to  the  great  end  of  preaching,  he  was  clear,  forcible  aad 
discriminating  in  the  presentation  of  Gospel  truth  and  Christian  duty,  ffii 
public  labours  were  held  in  general  estimation,  as  always  instructiye,  and  caki^ 
lated  to  make  a  happy  impression  on  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  Hit  Theologf 
was  in  accordance  with  the  best  standards  in  Litchfield  and  Berkshire  Comitiflf, 
in  the  days  of  .Griffin,  Portor,  Mills,  Shepherd^  and  Hyde. 

Though  a  Gongregationalist  in  New  England,  he  entered  into  cordial  co-opert- 
tion,  upon  the  Plan  of  Union,  with  the  Presbyterian  ministers  in  this  yichntj. 
In  the  spirit  of  peace  and  Christian  fellowship,  he  assisted  them  in  the  adniiB- 
istration  of  ordinances,  according  to  their  forms,  and  received  their  assistance  n 
the  Congregational  Churches  which  he  organized.  At  the  beginning  of  his  mis- 
sionary labours,  the  Presbyterian  Churches  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  poweriU 
revivals  of  religion,  attended  with  certain  well  known  peculiarities.  TheM 
peculiarities  he  ascribed  to  the  power  of  God,  and  they  were  no  hindrance  in  the 
way  of  co-operation.  The  great  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  Churches  on  the 
Reserve,  for  the  first  quarter  of  a  century,  were  in  a  good  degree  the  result  of 
the  wise  and  unsectarian  arrangements  of  their  first  missionary. 

As  a  man,  Mr.  Badger  had  some  prominent  traits  of  character,  of  much  avul 
to  him  as  a  missionary  in  a  new  country.  His  powers  of  endurance,  detemiiot- 
tion,  and  perseverance,  were  put  in  requisition,  when,  leaving  his  fiimily  scantfl/ 
provided  for,  he  traversed  dense  forests  alone,  with  only  an  Indian  trail  or  pocket 
compass  to  direct  his  way,  and  sought  every  remote  settlement,  to  encour^e 
and  cheer  the  lonely  inhabitants,  and  instruct  and  edify  them  with  Gospel  truth. 
His  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  power  of  adaptation  made  him,  to  the  people, 
profitable  and  interesting.  Though  not  a  physician,  he  was  often  in  families 
where  other  medical  advice  could  not  be  had,  and,  in  such  circumstances,  did 
not  hesitate  to  administer  medicine,  and  perform  the  minor  class  of  surg;icil 
operations.  By  his  mechanical  skill,  he  could  assist  the  farmer  in  repairing  the 
broken  implements  of  husbandry.  If  his  horse  lost  a  shoe  in  the  woods,  he 
could  replace  it,  having  the  article,  with  nails  and  hammer,  in  his  saddlebags. 
When  a  loaded  wagon  had  broken  an  axletree,  ten  miles  from  any  habitation, 
with  an  axe,  an  augur,  and  a  pocket  knife,  he  spliced  it,  fitted  it  to  the  wheel, 
and  went  on  his  way. 

Uis  medical  and  mechanical  skill  availed  him  in  the  camp,  as  well  as  on  the 
missionary  field.  He  entered  the  Revolutionary  army  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  In 
the  hospital  at  Fort  Gc6rge,  there  were  many  sick  and  in  very  distressing  cir- 
cumstances. Not  a  dish  of  any  kind  could  be  found  from  which  to  administer 
drink  or  medicine.  Resort  was  had  to  dishes  made  of  bark  and  chips  scooped 
out  with  a  knife.  The  commanding  officer  sought  for  a  man  who  could  tarn 
wooden  dishes.  Mr.  Badger,  who  was  acting  the  part  of  a  nurse,  volunteered 
for  the  service,  tools  were  ordered,  and  soon  a  good  supply  of  dishes  were  flir- 
nished. 

When  he  served  as  Chaplain  in  the  War  of  1812,  he  was  attached  to  a  regi- 
ment stationed  at  Lower  Sandusky,  now  Fremont,  in  this  State.  The  settle- 
ment was  small,  and  the  army,  encamped  in  the  woods,  was  short  of  provisions, 


•ufl^red  espeeUUy  in  that  they  had  no  means  for  grinding  thdr  com.  Mr. 
gar,  by  boring  and  burning,  scooped  out  a  large  oak  stump  in  the  form  of  a 
tar.  In  this  he  placed  an  upright  shaft,  fitted  at  the  end  for  a  pestle,  and 
t  it  motion  by  means  of  a  horizontal  spring  pole,  fiistened  to  the  neighbour- 
trees,  and  thus  the  corn  was  pounded.  When  he  had  got  his  machinery  in 
ation,  he  called  on  Colonel  Darrow,  the  commanding  officer  of  the  station, 
liying  in  this  township,  and  from  whom  I  have  the  statement,  and  asked 
if  he  ever  heard  of  priestcraft  ?  He  replied,  "  Yes.**  "  Would  you  like  to 
I  specimen  ?"  **  Yes.**  So  he  took  him  to  the  woods  and  showed  him  his 
mance. 

Ally  incidents  might  be  related,  showing  Mr.  Badger's  labours  and  perils  as  a 
iSonary.  The  story  of  his  encounter  with  a  bear  is  fkmiliar  in  many  fkmi- 
fund  bids  &ir  to  be  handed  down,  as  one  of  the  tales  of  the  nursery.  On  tha 
of  a  dark  rainy  night,  the  streams  being  much  raised,  he  came  to  a  ford  on 
nd  River,  and  crossed,  intending  to  encamp  on  the  bank.  He  was  prevented 
be  snapping  and  growling  of  some  animal  near.  It  soon  became  so  dark 
<  he  could  not  see  his  hand  holding  the  bridle,  and  he  knew  by  the  noise, 
a  bear  was  continually  approaching.  Having  a  horso  shoe  in  his  hand,  and 
M  by  the  noise,  he  threw  it,  but  without  effect.  He  reined  his  horse  right 
left,  that  he  might  find  a  tree,  and  climb  from  danger.  Succeeding  in  this, 
istened  the  biidle  to  the  smaller  limbs,  rose  upon  his  saddle,  and  ascended 
tvee.  The  bear  came  to  the  root,  and,  as  he  .supposed,  began  to  climb. 
dng  a  firm  footing,  he  drew  a  sharp  knife,  and  prepared  for  battle.  But,  as 
baar  did  not  approach,  he  ascended  about  forty  feet  into  the  top  of  the  tree, 
d  a  convenient  place  to  sit  upon  a  limb,  and  tied  himself  to  the  tree  with  a 
•  bandana,  that  he  might  be  more  safe,  if  he  should  fidl  into  a  drowse.  The 
it  was  most  dreary,  with  storm,  and  wind,  and  heavy  peals  of  thunder, 
ridentially  the  horse  was  not  frightened,  but  remained  a  quiet  sentinel  at 
foot  of  the  tree.  Being  drenched  with  rain,  he  shook  his  saddle,  and  so 
itened  the  bear,  that  he  retreated  a  few  rods,  where  he  remained  growling 
•napping  his  teeth  till  near  daylight,  when  he  left  the  premises,  and  the 
lionary  went  to  his  home  in  safety. 

Yours  respectfully, 

GEORGE  E.  PIERCE. 


-♦♦- 


ASHBEL  GREEN,  D.  D  * 

1786—1848. 

kSHBEL  Green  was  bom  at  Hanover,  Morris  County,  N.  J.,  July  6, 
2.  His  father  was  the  Rev.  Jacob  Green,  who  was,  for  many  years, 
ister  of  the  Presbyterian  Congregation  in  Hanover,  and  his  mother  was 
aaghtcr  of  the  Rev.  John  Pierson,  long  Pastof  of  the  Presbyterian 
iroh  in  Woodbridge,  N.  J.,  and  granddaughter  of  the  Rev.  Abraham 
rson,  first  President  of  Yale  College. 

[e  was  prepared  to  enter  College,  chiefly  by  his  father.  It  was  his 
er's  original  intention  that  he  should  be  a  farmer ;  and  he  accordingly 
iged  a  pious  and  respectable  farmer  of  his  congregation  to  take  charge 
dm  and  his  elder  brother,  with  a  view  to  their  becoming  acquainted  with 
different  branches  of  husbandry.     It  being  apparent  that  this  son  had  a 
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strong  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  was  bent  upon  obtaining  %  eoUegialo  «Aii- 
eation,  his  father  did  not  think  proper  to  oppose  it ;  bnt  allowed  Mm  U 
pursue  his  preparatory  studies  under  his  own  direction.  He,  afterwudi, 
in  accordance  with  his  father's  advice,  engaged  in  teaching  first  an  En|^U, 
and  then  a  Grammar,  school,  devoting  his  leisure  hours  to  hia  own  improfe> 
ment.  His  father,  who  was  a  physician  as  well  as  a  clergyman,  sometOBfll 
put  in  requisition  his  services  iu  the  performance  of  his  medical  duties,  and 
in  this  way  the  son  acquired  some  knowledge  of  medicine,  whicb  proTed  M 
important  advantage  to  him  in  after  life. 

The  father  being  a  zealous  Whig  in  the  Kevolution,  the  son  early  imbibed 
the  same  spirit,  and  when  a  mere  stripling,  was  enrolled  in  the  lists  of  tbtfl 
who  were  fighting  for  their  country's  liberties.  The  highest  office  whidi-be 
attained,  was  that  of  Orderly  Sergeant  in  the  militia ;  but  he  seems  alwajl 
to  have  been  on  the  alert,  at  the  call  for  military  aid,  and  in  one  instanee 
at  least, — at  the  attack  on  Elizabethtown  Point, — was  exposed  to  imminent 
danger.  His  reminiscences,  in  old  age,  of  Revolutionary  times,  were  minnte 
and  interesting;  not  a  few  of  wbich  are  happily  preserved  in  hb  auto- 
biography. 

As  young  Green  was  remarkably  intelligent  for  a  person  of  his  years,  be 
became  familiar,  during  the  He  volution,  with  many  of  the  officers  oi  the 
American  army ;  and,  as  infidelity  prevailed  extensively  among  ihtm,  he 
caught,  in  some  degree,  the  sceptical  spirit.     Being,  however,  dissatiiSed 
with  the  state  of  mind  into  which  he  had  been  brought,  he  resolved  to  make 
the  Divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures  the  subject  of  candid  investigatioD; 
and,  accordingly,  read  some  of  the  most  able  and  popular  works  in  defenee 
of  Christianity.     Though  he  was  now  satisfied  that  the  defenders  of  Rev- 
elation had  the  best  of  the  argument,  yet  his  mind  was  still  in  an  unsettled 
state ;  and  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  fairest  way  of  settling  the  question 
was  by  an  examination  of  the  Bible  itself.     Accordingly,  he  took  up  the 
New   Testament  as   if  he  had  never  read  it  before  ;  and  he  had  not  gone 
through  the  Evangelists,  before  he  was  entirely  cured  of  his  scepticism. 
And  this  was  but  a  preparation  for  his  receiving  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it. 
He  gave  much  time  now  to  private  meditation  and  devotion  ;  and  at  no  dis- 
tant period,  as  he  believed,  gave  himself  to  God  iu  an  everlasting  covenant. 

During  the  period  in  which  this  mental  and  spiritual  change  was  passing 
upon  him,  he  was  occupied  in   teaching  a  school ;  but  in  the  month  of 
November,  1781,  he  left  his  school,  and  returned  to  his  father's,  where  be 
spent   the  ensuing  winter  in  study,   with  a  view  to  enter  College  at  an 
advanced  standing  in  the  spring.     So  intense  was  his  application  during  that 
winter,   that  his  eyesight  was  very  much  impaired,  and  in  the  following 
spriug  he  was  compelled,  for  some  weeks,  to  cease  from  study  altogether. 
His  predilection  seems  to  have  been  for  Yale  College  ;  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  accidental  delay  of  a  letter  in  answer  to  one  which  he  had  vrritten 
to  a  friend,  making  inquiries  concerning  the  expenses,  course  of  study,  Ac, 
at  Yale,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  gone  thither  for  his  education.     The 
delay  of  that  letter  he  was  accustomed  to  consider  as  having  given  the  deci- 
sive complexion  to  his  life.     He  was  admitted  to  the  Junior  class  in  the 
College  of  New  Jersey,  after  it  had  gone  through  half  its  usual  course,  ifi 
the  spring  of  1782. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Green  had  spent  but  about  a  year  and  a  half  in 
College  as  an  undergraduate,  so  thorough  had  been  his  preparation,  and  so 
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rilfOvonB  and  mAiure  was  his  mind,  that,  at  the  Commenoement  at  whioh  he 

Coated,  he  received  the  highest  honour,  in  being  appointed  to  deliver  the 
idictory  Oration.  It  was  a  circumstance  of  no  small  interest  that  Wash- 
Ihglon  was  present  on  the  occasion ;  and  the  orator  concluded  by  a  direct 
t(Mrrinn  to  that  illustrious  man.  Washington  met  him  the  next  day,  and 
ppaaed  a  high  compliment  upon  his  performance. 

i^  Immediately  after  his  graduation,  he  was  appointed  a  Tutor  in  the  Col- 
IflgBt  accepted  the  appointment,  and  continued  to  hold  the  office  two  years. 
'Be  was  then  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natu- 
lUl  Philosophy,  and  held  that  a  year  and  a  half.  In  November,  1785,  he 
pM  married  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  Robert  Stockton,  of  Princeton.  Hav- 
fNg  pursued  a  course  of  study  under  Dr.  Witherspoon,  in  connection  with 
JWi  duties  as  an  officer  of  College,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Jl^lKMbytery  of  New  Brunswick  in  February,  1786.  He,  at  one  time,  had 
lirioas  doubts  whether  to  devote  himself  to  the  ministry,  or  to  the  profes- 
rivKi  of  Law  ;  and  he  seems  to  have  been  decided  in  favour  of  the  former, 
hf  a  casual  remark  addressed  particularly  to  his  conscience,  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Btanhope  Smith,  then  Vice  President,  and  afterwards  President,  of  the 
Oollege. 

■y..  His  first  sermon  he  preached  in  the  church  at  Princeton,  in  the  hearing 
if  bis  venerable  friend  and  instructor,  Dr.  Witherspoon,  who,  at  the  close 
if  the  service,  expressed  his  approbation  by  tapping  him  on  the  shoulder, 
mm)  saying, — *'  Well,  well,  continue  to  do  as  well  as  that,  and  we'll  be  sat- 
Med  " — '*  the  only  praise,'*  said  Dr.  Green,  **  that  he  ever  gave  me  to  my 
Im." 

His  first  invitation  to  a  settlement  in  the  ministry  was  from  the  Independ- 
•Qt  Congregation  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  Shortly  after,  he  received  a  similar 
invitation  from  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  Philadelphia.  In  the 
fcimer  case,  he  was  to  be  the  colleague  of  Dr.  HoUingshead,  then  a  young 
BMtn ;  in  the  latter,  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Sproat,  who  was  far  advanced  in 
life.  It  was  in  view  of  the  difference  of  age  between  the  two  men,  with 
whom  it  was  proposed  that  he  should  be  associated,  that  Dr.  Witherspoon, 
whose  opinion  on  all  subjects  he  seems  to  have  regarded  as  well  nigh  ora- 
eolar,  advised  him  to  accept  the  call  from  Philadelphia.  He  did  accept  it^ 
aad  was  ordained  and  installed,  in  May,  1787.  The  Sermon  on  the  occa- 
•ion  was  preached  by  Dr.  Ewing,  and  was  afterwards  published. 

In  1787,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society. 
Hb  certificate  of  membership  bears  the  signature  of  Benjamin  Franklin  as 
President,  and  John  Ewing,  William  White,  and  David  Rittenhouse,  as 
Vice  Presidents. 

In  the  year  1789,  during  the  session  of  the  First  General  Assembly,  Mr. 
Gieen  exchanged  pulpits  with  Dr.  Rodgers  of  New  York,  who  was  Mode- 
nAor  of  the  Assembly,  and  who  was  the  more  desirous  of  having  his  own 
pvlpit  well  supplied,  as  Congress  was  then  in  session  in  New  York,  and  a 
blge  part  of  the  members  were  accustomed  to  attend  his  church.  Dr. 
Bodgers^  congregation,  who  were  then  looking  out  for  a  colleague  to  their 
pistor,  were  so  favourably  impressed  with  Mr.  Green's  public  services,  that 
Ihey  were  about  resolving  to  make  an  effort  to  secure  them  permanently, 
when, — the  circumstance  being  communicated  to  him,-'-he  interposed  a  per- 
Miptory  prohibition  of  any  such  movement. 
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In  1790,  Mr.  Gkeen  waa  a  member  of  the  Chneral  AwmnMjt  nd  atdUa 
motiob  that  the  intercourse  between  the  Preebyterian  aiid  Comgjnguimi 
ministers,  which  had  existed  through  a  convention,  preTions  to  IIm  ReifJi 
tionary  war,  should,  with  the  approbation  of  the  latter,  be  renewed.  Ui 
motion  was  carried,  and  has  taJcen  effect  in  the  correspondenoe  irhaA  ki 
subsbted  between  the  Presbyterian  and  CongregaUonal  Bodies  to  the  pieMi 
time. 

It  was  jnst  at  the  dose  of  this  first  General  Assemblj  of  whieli  he  VMt 
member,  that  he  received  intelligence  of  the  extreme  iUneeSvand  mffumif 
approaching  death,  of  his  &ther.  He  hastened  to  Henoyer,  bat  did  Ml 
arrive  till  after  his  Other's  death  and  burial.  His  visit,  howevery  iruiBf» 
tant,  not  merely  as  a  visit  of  condolence  to  the  surviving  memben  e(  lb 
family,  but  as  it  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  counselling  and  ii 
in  public  and  in  private,  many  of  his  old  friends  and  neighbours,  ifltt 
anxiously  concerned  in  regard  to  their  salvation.  His  temporaiy  labsni 
among  them  were  supposed  to  have  been  produodve  of  the  happieBl  eoai* 
quenoes. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1791, — his  health  being  somewhat  reduoed,— b 
took  a  journey  into  New  England,  as  fur  as  Portsmouth,  N.  H.«  viiilvg 
most  of  the  intervening  places  of  any  importance.  He  was  absent  ftoa 
home  nearly  two  months,  during  which  time  he  mingled  in  manj  intcml' 
ing  scenes,  and  made  the  acquMUtance  of  many  distinguished  men.  Os 
observations  on  the  state  of  society,  and  especially  on  many  prnsiisMt 
characters  of  the  day,  as  they  appear  in  his  autobiography,  are  hi^y  isk^ 
eating.  He  returned  to  Philadelphia  about  the  last  of  July,  with  his  hsshl 
and  spirits  much  recruited,  and  with  a  large  addition  to  the  tressofy  of  Us 
grateful  recollections  concerning  the  land  of  his  fitthers. 

In  1792,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  froa 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  same  year,  he  was  elected  Gh^ibii 
to  Congress,  and  was  re-elected  by  every  successive  Congress,  till  the 
removal  to  Washington  in  1800;  so  that  he  held  the  Chaplaincy,  in  conDec 
tion  with  Bishop  White,  for  eight  years. 

In  1793,  the  yellow  fever  prevailed  in  Philadelphia  with  terrible  mot 
tality.  Dr.  Green  and  his  wife  were  both  seriously  ill  for  some  time,  asi 
finally  left  the  city,  and  went  to  Princeton,  not  so  much,  however,  to  avoil 
the  pestilence,  as  on  account  of  having  received  intelligence  that  their  ehiU 
at  Princeton  was  dangerously  ill.  This  intelligence  indeed  proved  em* 
neons ;  but,  after  they  had  once  reached  Princeton,  the  Doctor  was  ufcd 
by  his  friends  in  Philadelphia,  and  among  them  by  his  good  old  oidleagac, 
Dr.  Sproat,  by  no  means  to  venture  a  speedy  return  to  the  city.  Bit 
scarcely  had  this  advice  been  given  before  Dr.  Sproat  himself  fell  a  viotiB 
to  the  disease.  He  died  on  the  18th  of  October;  but  Dr.  Green  debyil 
his  return  to  Philadelphia  till  the  9th  of  the  succeeding  month.  On  As> 
day,  the  16th,  he  preached  a  Sermon  with  reference  to  the  death  of  his  ool- 
league,  which  produced  a  powerful  impression  on  the  audience,  aad  wtf 
afterwards  published. 

Dr.  Green  being  now  deprived  of  his  first  colleague,  the  burden  of  ks 
duties  was  greatly  increased ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  succeeding  winftiri 
the  Second  and  Third  Presbyterian  Churches  of  Philadelphia  entered  iito 
an  arrangement  to  obtain  the  services  of  the  Rev.  (afterwards  Doctor)  Jois 
N.  Abeel,  with  an  understanding  that  he  should  serve  the  Seoond  Chunk 
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Ivo  thirds  of  hu  time,  and  the  Third  Church  the  remaining  third.  He  wu 
iibeordingly  installed  as  Colleague  Pastor  with  Dr.  Oreen  ;  but  the  plan  of 
iltion  between  the  two  churchoi)  did  not  work  well,  and  it  was  but  a  short 
^Ine  before  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  New 
York.  The  relation  between  him  and  Dr.  Green  was  mutually  pleasant,  not 
'iiilj  while  they  held  a  common  charge,  but  as  long  as  Dr.  Abeel  lived.  Dr. 
Green  has  left  this  strong  testimony  in  his  favour, — that  *'  he  was  a  most 
ittiable  man,  and  one  of  the  best  preachers  in  our  country."  His  removal 
id  New  York  was  in  the  year  1795. 

*"  The  yellow  fever  reappeared  in  Philadelphia  in  1797.  Dr.  Green,  hav- 
fctg  fixed  his  family  at  Princeton,  remained  in  the  city  during  nearly  the 
Miole  time,  ministering  on  the  Sabbath  to  not  more  than  one  third  of  the 
iilRnber  that  usually  composed  his  congregation.  And,  notwithstanding  the 
peeoliar  impressiveness  of  his  discourses  in  connection  with  the  awful  visita- 
tion of  Providence,  he  had  no  evidence  that,  during  the  whole  period,  a 
•Ulitary  individual  was  brought  to  repentance.  When  the  same  disease 
commenced  its  ravages  again  in  the  succeeding  year,  (1798,)  he  had  no  hesi- 
tation in  retiring  from  the  city,  and  advising  as  many  of  his  congregation  as 
<Hrald,  to  do  the  same.  He  adopted  the  same  course  under  similar  ciroum- 
stences  in  1799  and  1802. 

In  the  year  1799,  Dr.  Oreen  was  relieved  from  a  portion  of  his  clerical 
'daties,  by  being  allowed  to  receive  as  a  colleague  the  Rev.  (now  Dr.)  Jacob 
J.  JaneWay.  With  him,  as  with  both  his  preceding  colleagues,  he  lived  on 
terms  of  the  most  affectionate  intimacy ;  and  no  one  of  Dr.  Green's  con- 
temporaries is  more  ready  now  than  Dr.  Janeway  to  pay  a  tribute  to  his 
extraordinary  worth.  The  younger  colleague  continued  his  relation  to  the 
church,  after  the  elder  had  resigned  his  charge,  to  occupy  another  field. 

Dr.  Green,  as  early  as  1789,  was  attacked  with  a  violent  influenia,  which 
ended  in  chronic  rheumatism.  This,  with  some  other  painful  bodily  affec- 
tii>n3,  had  produced  an  occasional  melancholy,  which  interfered  greatly,  not 
only  with  his  religious  enjoyment,  but  with  the  free  and  comfortable  dis- 
charge of  his  public  duties.  In  the  hope  of  obtaining  relief  from  these 
complaints,  he  made  a  journey,  in  the  summer  of  1800,  in  company  with  a 
friend,  to  the  Warm  and  Sweet  Springs  of  Virginia.  In  this  journey  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Bishop  Madison,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Baxter,  and  other 
excellent  and  distinguished  persons,  and  made  many  interesting  observations 
on  the  natural  curiosities  of  the  country  through  which  he  travelled.  He 
reached  home  about  the  middle  of  October,  after  an  absence  of  somewhat 
more  than  three  months,  with  his  bodily  health  materially  benefitted,  but 
without  having  experienced  a  proportional  relief  from  mental  depression. 
This  continued,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  for  nearly  two  years,  and  gra- 
dually disappeared  in  consequence  of  a  monthly  blood-letting  which  he 
adopted  without  consulting  a  physician. 

In  March,  1802,  the  edifice  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  walls,  was  reduced  to  ashes.  The  Board  of  Trustees, — of  which 
Dr.  Green  had  been  one  from  the  year  1790, — immediately  assembled,  and 
he  was  appointed  to  write  an  Address  to  the  public,  and  to  deliver  another 
Address  to  the  students;  both  of  which  duties  he  satisfactorily  discharged, 
tad  both  Addresses  were  published.  Dr.  Smith,  the  President  of  the  Col- 
lege, was  requested  to  visit  South  Carolina,  to  solicit  benefactions.  He 
consented  to  this  proposal,  only  on  condition  tba^t  Dt.  Qit^^w  ^^^i^Wiis^^ 
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some  oversight  of  the  College  daring  his  absence.  Aoeordinglj,  Br.  Greet 
ftotually  assumed  this  responsibility,  and  made  several  visita  to  Priaeeton, 
while  the  President  was  performing  his  tour ;  preaching  on  tbe  Sabbtd^ 
attending  examinations,  and  counselling  the  Faculty  on  Yarious  matten, 
and  co-operating  with  them  in  the  administration  of  discipline. 

In  January,  1807,  he  lost  the  wife  of  his  youth,  after  having  lived  will 
her  in  the  marriage  state  more  than  twenty-one  years.  Her  death  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  lingering  and  protracted  illness,  which  kept  hb  services  in  aliMet 
constant  requisition.  His  own  testimony  in  respect  to  her  is,  that  *'ik 
was  a  patient  and  humble  Christian.'*  During  her  illness,  and  espemillj 
after  her  death,  he  suffered  greatly  from  ill  health,  and  from  %  return  of 
the  deep  depression  of  spirits  to  which  he  had  before  been  subjeet;  bat  be 
continued  his  labours  without  ^interruption,  and  considered  tbem,  on  the 
whole,  as  having  been  quite  as  useful  as  in  any  other  period  of  his  miustry. 

In  1809,  the  first  Bible  Society  in  the  United  States  was  formed  by  seTe* 
ral  philanthropic  individuals  in  Philadelphia,  and  Pr.  Green  wrote  la 
Address  to  the  public,  stating  the  nature  of  the  Association,  and  invitiDg 
other  places  to  follow  their  example.  This  Address  had  a  very  extensiTe 
circulation,  and  did  much  to  awaken  the  public  mind  to  the  obligation  of 
giving  the  Bible  to  the  destitute.  Bishop  White  was  the  first  President 
of  the  Society,  and  Dr.  Oreen  succeeded  him,  and  retained  the  office  as  loog 
OS  he  lived. 

In  October  of  this  year,  Dr.  Oreen  was  married  to  Christiana  Andenoa, 
the  eldest  child  of  Colonel  Alexander  Anderson.  In  speaking  of  this  con- 
nection he  says, — *'  The  mending  of  a  broken  family  is  commonly  a  delicate 
affair,  especially  for  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  But,  on  this  occasion,  I  bad 
the  happiness  to  find  that  my  three  sons  approved  of  the  choice  I  had  made; 
and  that  not  an  individual  of  my  congregation,  so  far  as  known  to  me,  was 
dissatisfied  with  it." 

The  proposal  to  establish  a  Theological  Seminary  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  was  first  introduced  into  the  General  Assembly  in  May,  1809;  aud 
the  next  year  a  resolution  to  this  effect  was  adopted  with  groat  unanimity, 
and  a  committee  appointed  to  draft  a  Constitution  or  Plan  for  the  proposed 
Seminary.  Of  this  committee  Dr.  Green  was  Chairman,  and  the  important 
document  that  was  produced  was  from  his  pen.  In  May,  1812,  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  appointed  a  Board  of  Directors  for  the  new  institution,  and 
th€7j  elected  Dr.  Green  as  their  President,  which  office  he  continued  to  fill 
till  his  death.  He  evinced,  in  various  ways,  his  devoted  attachment  to  the 
Seminary,  and  never  failed  to  be  present  at  the  meetings  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  until  the  infirmities  of  age  rendered  his  attendance  absolutely 
impracticable. 

In  August,  1812,  he  was  elected  President  of  the  College  of  Now  Jersey. 
This  appointment  took  him  by  surprise ;  but,  after  considerable  hesitation, 
ho  concluded  to  accept  it.  On  the  resignation  of  his  pastoral  charge, 
instead  of  delivering  a  Farewell  Sermon,  as  is  common  on  such  occasioas, 
he  circulated  among  the  congregation  a  printed  Address,  containing  appro- 
priate counsels  and  exhortations.  His  pastoral  relation  was  dissolved  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  on  the  20th  of  October,  and  on  the  29th, 
he  went  to  Princeton  to  enter  upon  his  new  field  of  labour.  He  rdbeived, 
this  year,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 
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At  the  close  of  the  year  1813,  he  experienced  a  most  seyere  affliction  in 
Qie  death  of  his  eldest  son.  He  was  a  young  lawyer  of  great  promise, 
settled  in  Philadelphia,  and  greatly  respected  and  beloved  by  all  his  aequaint- 
ance.  Being  exhausted  by  heat  and  labour,  he  left  the  city  with  a  view  to 
recover  his  health.  Having  spent  a  little  time  at  Ballston  Springs,  he 
P^sed  over  to  Boston,  in  company  with  a  friend,  but  on  the  way  was 
Attacked  with  more  serious  indisposition ;  and,  after  having  been  at  Boston 
about  ten  days,  during  which  no  serious  apprehensions  were  entertaioed 
respecting  him,  he  suddenly  died.  His  father's  reflections  on  the  occasion 
evinced  the  keenest  sense  of  bereavement,  mingled  with  the  most  profound 
•abmission  to  the  Divine  will. 

But  scarcely  had  the  poignancy  of  this  affliction  ceased  to  be  felt,  bcforo 
lie  experienced  yet  another  in  the  death  of  his  second  wife.  She  died 
suddenly  in  March,  1814,  in  consequence  of  a  premature  confinement.  She 
was  a  lady  of  uncommonly  vigorous  mind,  great  discretion,  and  earnest  piety. 
Their  connection  was  for  a  little  less  than  four  years  and  a  half. 

In  the  winter  and  spring  of  1815,  a  very  unusual  attention  to  religion 
prevailed  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  which  resulted  iu  the  hopeful  con- 
version of  a  large  number  of  the  students.  One  of  the  chief  instrumentali- 
ties which  Dr.  Green  recognised  in  connection  with  this  work,  was  the  study 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  which  he  introduced  soon  after  he  came  to  the 
Presidential  chair,  and  which  constituted  a  regular  Sabbath  afternoon  exer* 
else.  After  the  excitement  attending  the  revival  had  passed  away,  the 
President  made  a  long  and  able  Keport  concerning  it  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
College,  which  was  afterwards  published,  with  an  Appendix  containing 
Questions  and  Counsel  designed  to  aid  those  who  believed  themselves  to 
have  been  subjects  of  the  work.  The  pamphlet  was  widely  circulated,  and 
found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  the  Editors  of  the  London  Christian 
Observer,  who,  while  they  seemed  to  rejoice  in  the  facts  which  it  contained, 
doubted  the  expediency  of  the  publication. 

In  October,  1815,  he  was  married  (for  the  third  time)  to  a  daughter  of 
Major  John  McCuUooh,  of  Philadelphia.  In  November,  1817,  after  a  some- 
what gradual  decline,  she  also  was  token  from  Lim  by  death.  I  was  present 
at  her  funeral,  and  was  struck  with  the  fact  that  Dr.  Green  joined  in  sing- 
ing  the  hymn,  while  the  coffin  of  his  wife  lay  by  the  side  of  him. 

Dr.  Green  continued  to  occupy  the  Presidential  chair  till  September, 
1822,  when,  on  account  of  the  infirmities  of  advancing  age,  and  other  con- 
siderations which  he  deemed  it  not  necessary  to  specify,  he  tendered  the 
resignation  of  his  office.  The  Trustees,  in  accepting  his  resignation, 
expressed  their  high  appreciation  of  his  services,  and  their  regret  that  he 
had  felt  constrained  to  take  such  a  step.  The  Congregation  of  Princeton, 
through  their  Trustees,  signified  their  grateful  sense  of  the  many  fayours 
which  he  had  shown  them.  And  finally,  the  students  of  the  College,  by  a 
committee,  addressed  him  a  letter,  testifying,  in  the  warmest  terms,  their 
respect  for  his  character,  their  disappointment  iu  being  deprived  of  his 
instructions,  and  their  wishes  that  the  evening  of  his  life  might  prove  the 
serene  harbinger  of  an  eternal  rest. 

Notwithstanding  one  principal  motive  which  induced  Dr.  Green  to  retife 
from  the  Presidency,  was  that  he  might  be  relieved  from  the  great  amount 
of  care  and  responsibility  which  his  official  duties  imposed  upon  him,  he  eon* 
tinutjd  to  labo  ir  for  several  years  in  a  different  field  with  unremitted  aotivitf  • 


under  the  dirootioii  of  the  General  Assembly's  Board  of  Public 
addition  to  these  important  scrrices  he  preached  to  an  African  C< 
for  two  years  and  a  half,  besides  frequently  sapplying  the  pn 
brethren,  and  meeting  almost  innumerable  demands  which  were 
his  time  by  the  general  interests  of  the  Church,  and  the  various 
of  Christian  benevolence. 

Dr.  Green's  decline,  for  several  of  the  last  years  of  his  life,  i 
ingly  gradual ;  and,  after  he  retired  from  public  labour,  and  < 
public  observation,  he  spent  most  of  his  waking  hours  in  exercis 
tion.  His  last  public  appearance  was  in  the  General  Assembl 
where,  without  making  his  intention  previously  known,  he,  unei 
the  Assembly,  showed  himself.  As  he  entered  the  door,  suppo: 
individuals,  the  whole  Assembly  instinctively  rose,  and  remained  i 
he  was  conducted  to  his  seat.  The  Moderator  briefly  addressed  1 
uttered  a  few  appropriate  words  in  reply,  and  shortly  after  re 
several  of  his  last  months,  his  articulation  was  very  indistinct,  i 
those  who  were  most  accustomed  to  converse  with  him,  found  ii 
understand  him ;  and  though  his  intellectual  powers  had  great 
yet  his  habit  of  devout  meditation  and  prayer  never  forsook  hi 
remarkable,  however,  that,  a  few  days  before  his  death,  whei 
seemed  burdened  with  its  meditations,  to  which  it  was  unal 
expression, — on  hearing  read  a  portion  of  the  first  chapter  of 
by  John,  he  was  suddenly  relieved  from  the  difficulty  of  utt 
boTBt  out  in  a  most  fervent  and  eloquent  strain  of  thanksgiving 
all  his  mercies,  and  especially  for  his  unspeakable  gift.  The  p< 
tinot  artiouladon  then  left  him  to  return  no  more.  His  death  < 
the  19th  of  May,  1848,  when  he  had  almost  completed  hb 
year.  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  v 
lion  in  Baltimore :  and  when  the  news  of  his  death  reached 


do  in   promoting  the  interests   of  Presbyterianism,   he  did  with  his 

it.     He  was   Moderator  of  the   General  Assembly  in   1824.     In  the 

controversy  which  bsued  in  the  division  of  the  Church  in  1837)  he 

firmly,  sternly  with  the  Old  School ;  and  is  understood  to  have  heartily 

icorred  in  the  ultimate  measures  which  were  adopted.  He  watched 
progress  of  the  contest  with  the  closest  scrutiuy  and  deepest  concern, 
he  considered  all  the  principles  for  which  he  had  contended  as  settled ; 
then  seemed  gracefully  to  lay  aside  his  armour,  like  a  warrior  retiring 
the  battle  field.  He  was  always  an  earnest  friend  of  missions ;  and, 
Higugh  he  was  connected  with  different  missionary  associations,  not  under 
bi0  care  of  the  General  Assembly,  he  was  greatly  in  favour  of  a  distinct 
P^resbyterian  organization,  and  exerted  an  important  influence  in  effecting  it. 
«tDf*  Green's  literary  labours  were  considerable.  In  addition  to  those 
4|iPe*dy  meutionedr  he  superintended  an  edition  of  Dr,  Witherspoon's  works 
{^  1802,  and  left  in  manuscript  a  somewhat  extended  biography  of  that 
^ninent  man,  designed  to  be  prefixed  to  a  new  and  more  complete  edition  of 
luft  works.  For  several  years,  beginning  with  1804,  he  had  the  chief  edito- 
fidl  responsibility  of  the  General  Assembly's  Magazine, — a  periodical  which 
fiUracted  considerable  notice  in  its  day.  In  1822,  he  published  an  elabo- 
fftie  History  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  in  connection  with  a  series  of 
}|if  Baccalaureate  Discourses.  These  Discourses  are  marked  by  great 
llbility,  and  are  perhaps  the  noblest  monument  of  the  author's  intellect, 
ll4dch  he  has  left  behind  him.  He  published  also  a  History  of  Presbyterian 
JHUssions. 

.  .  Besides  the  larger  works,  and  the  contributions  to  periodicals  above 
Iialerred  to.  Dr.  Green  published  the  following : — A  Sermon  at  the  Funeral 
of  the  Kev.  Dr.  Duffield,  1790.  The  Address  and  Petition  of  a  number  of 
fthe  Clergy  of  Philadelphia  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
jSi^te  of  Pennsylvania,  relative  to  Theatrical  exhibitions,  1793.  A  Sermon 
Oooasioned  by  the  death  of  the  Kev.  Dr.  Sproat,  1793.  Obedience  to  the  laws 
of  God :  A  Fast  Sermon,  1798.  An  Address  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Col- 
lage of  New  Jersey,  1802.  An  Address  to  the  Students  and  Faculty  of 
tlie  College  of  New  Jersey,  1802.  A  Discourse  at  the  Opening  for  public 
w:<Hrship  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Northern  Liberties  of  Philadel- 
phia, 1805.  An  Address  of  the  Bible  Society  of  Philadelphia,  1809. 
jUport  of  a  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  exhibiting  the  Plan  of  a 
Theological  Seminary,  1810.  Lifa  and  death  of  the  righteous  :  An  Address 
at  the  Funeral  of  the  Kev.  William  M.  Tennent,  D.  D.,  1810.  Advice  and 
Sxhortation  addressed  to  the  people  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Philadelphia,  on  resigning  the  pastoral  charge  of  that  Congregation,  1812. 
A.  Report  to  the  Trustees  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  relative  to  a  Revi- 
Til  of  Religion  among  the  students  of  said  College  in  the  winter  and  spring 
of  1815.  Doing  good  in  imitation  of  Christ :  A  Discourse  delivered  in  the 
CSollege  of  New  Jersey,  the  Sabbath  preceding  the  Annual  Commencement, 
1822.  Christ  crucified,  the  characteristic  of  apostolic  preaching :  A  Ser- 
mon delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyteriaa 
Church,  1825.  The  Christian  duty  of  Christian  women :  A  Discourse 
delivered  at  Princeton  before  a  Female  Society  for  the  support  of  a  female 
ichool  in  India,  1825.  A  Sermon  (National  Preacher,  No.  39)  delivered 
jBi  the  opening  of  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  1826.     An  Address  at  the 
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intennent  of  Robert  Ralston,  1836.     A  Sermon  at  ihe  Whitefidd  Ctaapd, 
1886. 

My  personal  recollections  of  Dr.  Green  commence  with  the  period  of  mj 
becoming  a  member  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  in  Ha 
autnmn  of  1816.  He  was  then  in  the  midst  of  his  Presidential  oareer,  v 
his  full  vigour,  and  perhaps  at  the  height  of  his  usefulness.  During  the 
period  of  my  course  in  the  Seminary,  I  knew  him  chiefly  as  a  preacher ; 
and  I  can  truly  say  that  I  have  heard  few  preachers  statedly,  whose  pnhfo 
services  were  equally  edifying  and  impressive.  Hb  sermons  were  alwajs 
fine  specimens  of  logic,  were  richly  imbued  with  the  evangelical  spirit,  aad 
abounded  in  mature  and  vigorous  thought.  His  manner  was  deeply  serioai, 
but  not  for  the  most  part  highly  impassioned,  though  there  were  pmssages  in 
almost  every  sermon,  that  he  uttered  with  great  force  and  effect.  There 
was  nothing  about  his  appearance  in  the  pulpit,  that  seemed  painfully  arti* 
ficial,  and  yet  it  was  evident  that  his  tones,  his  attitudes,  his  gesture, 
indeed  every  thing  pertaining  to  his  manner,  were  the  result  of  oarefnl 
study.  I  have  understood  that,  in  early  life,  his  manner  was  much  more 
free  and  more  attractive  to  the  mass  of  hearers  than  in  hb  latter  years ;  and 
this  was  probably  owing,  in  a  degree  at  least,  to  an  affection  of  the  head, 
which,  in  some  instances,  obliged  him  to  sit  down  in  the  midst  of  hii 
service,  at  other  times  to  suspend  his  labours  altogether,  and  once  or  twice 
was  the  occasion  of  his  falling  in  the  street.  His  sermons  on  the  Sabbath 
were  always  written,  and  the  manuscript  lay  before  him  ;  but  he  read  with 
so  much  freedom  that  his  reading  did  not  at  all  impair  the  effect  of  hii 
delivery.  Some  of  his  most  edifying  discourses  were  delivered  at  a  Thurs- 
day evening  lecture  in  the  College,  which  most  of  the  students  of  the 
Seminary  were  accustomed  to  attend.  On  these  occasions  he  always  sat, 
and  never  used  notes  ;  and  though  his  expositions  of  Scripture  were  then 
more  simple,  and  less  formal  and  studied,  than  on  the  Sabbath,  and  indeed 
rose  little  above  the  tone  of  familiar  conversation,  yet  they  seemed  to  bring 
out  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  and  to  come  to  the  hearts  of  his  hearers,  quite  as 
effectually  as  his  more  elaborate  productions.  His  prayers  were  always 
varied  to  suit  any  occasion  that  might  occur,  and  his  last  prayer  always 
referred  felicitously  to  the  subject  of  his  discourse  ;  but  the  prayer  that 
ordinarily  preceded  the  sermon,  was  so  nearly  a  form,  that  it  soon  beoame 
so  familiar  to  me  that  I  could  repeat  large  portions  of  it.  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  his  public  prayers  were  generally  premeditated,  and  some  of 
them,  I  know,  were  written. 

I  have  said  that  I  knew  Dr.  Green,  while  I  was  in  the  Seminary,  chiefly 
as  a  preacher ;  but  shortly  before  I  finished  my  theological  course,  I  was 
brought  into  pleasant  social  relations  Mtith  him,  which  continued  without 
interruption  as  long  as  he  lived.  I  occasionally  visited  him  at  Philadelphia, 
and  always  found  him  dignified  and  stately  indeed,  but  perfectly  kind.  I 
had  occasion  two  or  three  tiroes  to  ask  important  favours  of  him  ;  and  no 
man  could  have  granted  them  more  readily.  On  one  occasion,  when  the 
Old  and  New  School  controversy  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  was  at  its 
height,  I  got  into  a  stage  coach  with  him  at  Princeton  to  go  to  Phila- 
delphia ;  and,  as  I  knew  how  deeply  his  feelings  were  interested  in  the 
great  questions  at  issue,  I  thought  of  nothing  but  that  we  should  hear  those 
questions  discussed  throughout  the  whole  journey.  But,  to  my  great  sur- 
jprise,  the  good  old  man  never  opened  his  lips  to  make  an  allusion  to  the 
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falgeet.  He  went  back  to  the  scenes  of  his  earlier  days,  and'reUtqd 
nnmerons  anecdotes  connected  with  the  Revolution  and  subsequent  periods, 
which  not  myself  only,  but  all  his  fellow  passengers,  heard  with  the  deepest 
iaterest.  My  last  visit  to  hiin  was  not  many  months  before  his  death.  Hav- 
ing heard  that  his  faculties  had  so  far  decayed  that  his  friends  could  no  longer 
iMve  any  enjoyment  from  intercourse  with  him,  I  had  made  up  my  mind 
that  I  would  not  even  attempt  to  see  him ;  but  being  told  by  his  house- 
•keeper  that  I  was  in  the  city,  he  very  kindly  sent  for  me.  I  found  him 
Jlitting  in  his  study,  with  his  Greek  Testament  before  him,  which,  even 
^en,  he  occupied  a  part  of  every  day  in  reading.  A  portion  of  his  autobio- 
graphy also  lay  by  his  side,  which,  I  believe,  was  then  in  the  process  of 
^J>6ing  transcribed.  He  received  me  in  hb  usual  friendly  manner,  and 
though  his  articulation  had  become  indistinct,  and  his  words  were  few,  he 
eonversed  intelligently  upon  every  subject  that  was  introduced.  When  we 
parted,  I  expected  to  see  him  no  more  ;  and  did  not.  My  eye  lingered  upon 
liim,  as  upon  a  magnificent  ruin.  It  was  not  long  before  I  heard  that  the 
grave  had  taken  him  into  its  keeping. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JACOB  J.  JANEWAY,  D.  D. 

New  Brunswick,  February  16, 1860. 

My  dear  Sir :  I  am  every  way  disposed  to  comply  with  your  request  lor  my 
meollections  of  my  venerable  friend  and  former  colleague  in  the  ministry, — 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Green;  but  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  meet  your  wishes  better  than 
1>y  availing  myself,  with  some  slight  alterations,  of  certain  portions  of  a  letter 
of  considerable  length,  which  I  wrote  at  the  request  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jones,  and 
which  appears  in  connection  with  Dr.  Green's  autobiography. 

My  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Green  commenced  in  1798.  From  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1799,  we  laboured  together  as  colleagues  in  the  pastoral  charge  of  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  Philadelphia,  more  than  thirteen  years, — till  his 
pastoral  relation  to  that  church  was  dissolved,  in  consequence  of  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  Presidency  of  the  College  of  Kew  Jersey;  and  from  that  time  till 
the  day  of  his  death,  a  friendship  and  intimacy  that  had  never  been  interrupted, 
continued  to  exist.  What  I  shall  write,  although  intended  as  a  tribute  of 
firiendship  and  affection  to  his  memory,  yet  shall  be,  as  far  as  I  can  make  it. 
Strictly  true  and  free  from  exaggeration. 

In  stature,  Dr.  Green  was  of  the  middle  size,  but  portly;  having  features 
well  formed,  a  florid  complexion,  enlivened  with  dark,  brilliant  eyes;  he  was,  in 
bis  youth,  handsome.  In  subsequent  life,  he  lost  his  florid  complexion,  and 
became  somewhat  corpulent.     lie  still  retained  a  commanding  appearance. 

The  intellectual  powers  of  Dr.  Green  were  of  a  high  order.  The  character  of 
his  mind  is  impressed  on  his  writings.  His  Lectures  on  the  Shorter  Catechism, 
the  Sermon  on  the  Union  of  Science  and  Religion,  which  he  preached  and  pub- 
lished, while  President  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  Christian  Advo- 
cate,— a  religious  periodical  which  he,  for  a  number  of  years,  conducted  with  so 
much  ability  and  usefulness,  will  long  remain  as  proofs  that  he  was  endowed 
with  a  strong,  vigorous  and  comprehensive  mind. 

With  such  commanding  powers,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  his  influence  in  the 
different  ecclesiastical  bodies  with  which  he  was  connected,  was  great.  It  was; 
and,  as  an  evidence  of  it,  let  me  recite  this  anecdote.  While  an  important  measure 
was  under  debate  in  the  General  Assembly,  the  Doctor,  who  had  been  only  an 
observer,  obtained  a  seat  in  the  house  by  the  resignation  of  the  principal  in 
the  commission.  He  soon  arose,  and  made  a  motion  that  gave  to  the  discussion 
a  new  and  important  turn.    Dr.  Speece  of  Virginia,  who  was  sitting  beside  ma^ 
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gaid  to  me,  *'  See  the  influence  of  that  man — ^he  rises  and  makes  a  motion,  tad 
without  offering  a  single  argument,  takes  his  seat,  and  his  motion  is  carried.^' 

He  was  characteriaed  by  much  firmness  and  decision.  On  one  occasion,  while 
Philadelphia  was  the  seat  of  govcrument,  and  Dr.  Green,  Chaplain, — the  Senate, 
being  called  to  order  for  prayer,  he  saw  a  Senator  still  sitting  and  engaged  in 
writing.  Determined  to  exact  at  least  an  external  reverence  for  that  Almighty 
Being  they  were  about  to  worship,  he  stood  still,  till  the  Senator,  startled  by  the 
prolonged  silence,  arose  upon  his  feet,  and  assumed  a  becoming  attitude.  He 
then  proceeded  to  offer  prayer. 

When  the  news  of  the  death  of  General  Hamilton,  who  unhappily  fell  in  a 
duel  with  Aaron  Burr,  reached  Philadelphia,  it  produced  a  great  sensation  among 
the  citizens.  A  public  meeting  was  called  to  do  honour  to  his  memory.  Resofo- 
tions  were  accordingly  adopted,  and  publisitcd  in  the  newspapers;  and  among 
them  one  calling  on  the  clergy  to  notice  the  sad  occurrence  in  their  sermoos  on 
the  coming  Sabbath,  with  a  view  to  eulogize  that  great  man.  Dr.  Green  ioune- 
diately  saw  the  impropriety  of  the  resolution,  and,  with  a  view  to  extricate  the 
clergy  from  the  snare  laid  for  them,  and  to  save  them  from  doing  any  thing  unbe- 
coming that  holy  religion  of  which  they  were  the  appointed  teachers,  he  took 
measures  for  assembling  them  in  a  public  meeting  for  consultation  on  what  wis 
proper  to  be  done  in  the  emergency.  Resolutions  were  adopted  and  published, 
to  counteract  the  injurious  effect  that  was  likely  to  result  from  the  resolutioDS 
adopted  by  the  meeting  of  the  citizens,  and  to  set  every  minister  free  from  the 
ensnaring  influence  he  might  have  felt,  in  conducting  the  services  of  the  coming 
Sabbath.  Every  minister  was  left  to  act  as  his  conscience  might  dictate  to  be 
right;  to  notice  the  death  of  that  great  man  or  not;  and  if  he  should  choose  to 
notice  it,  to  do  just  as  he  deemed  duty  demanded.  I  recollect  that  I  availed 
myself  of  the  opportunity  the  sad  occurrence  afforded,  for  reprobating,  in  the 
course  of  my  sermon  on  the  Sabbath,  the  vile  and  barbarous  practice  of  duelling. 
But  I  have  no  recollection  that  my  colleague  took  any  notice  whatever  of  the 
event  in  his  discourse. 

In  the  year  1800,  Dr.  Green  travelled  for  his  health  to  the  Sweet  Springs  in 
Virginia,  where  he  remained  for  some  time.  While  there,  he  determined  to  sas* 
tain  his  character  as  a  Christian  minister.  He  felt  it  proper  that  infirm  morttk, 
seeking  health  from  fountains  God  had  been  pleased  to  open  and  render  medicinil, 
should  acknowledge  his  bounty  and  their  dependance  on  Him  for  the  blessing 
they  sought.  He,  therefore,  resolved  that  it  was  becoming  him,  as  a  minister, 
to  propose,  with  consent  of  the  company,  to  offer  prayer  to  God  at  their  public 
meals.     His  wishes  were  gratified.     It  is  remarkable  that  he  received  considen- 

ble  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  pious  purpose  from  Major ,  a  gambler. 

That  man  would  call  the  company  to  order;  and  knocking  loudly  on  the  table, 
he  would  say,  "Dr.  Green  will  ask  a  blessing.*'  So  accustomed  had  they 
become  to  the  religious  ceremony,  that  no  one  would  take  his  seat  at  the  table 
till  the  arrival  of  this  man  of  God,  or,  if  he  were  prevented  by  indisposition,  till 
it  was  announced  he  would  not  be  present. 

The  intellectual  powers  of  Dr.  Green,  being  sanctified  by  the  grace  of  God, 
were  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  Great  Giver,  and  employed  in  the  way  for 
which  they  were  bestowed.  He  was  not  only  pious,  but  eminently  pious  and 
devout. 

In  imitation  of  his  teacher.  Dr.  Witherspoon,  for  whom  he  always  entertained 
a  hij2;h  veneration,  he  observed  the  first  Monday  of  every  month  as  a  day  of 
fasting,  humiliation,  and  prayer.  At  what  time  he  commenced  this  practice  I  do 
not  know.  The  fact  first  came  to  my  knowledge  in  1802;  when,  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever  in  Philadelphia,  we  were  both  staying  at  Mr. 
Ralston's  country  seat.  Mount  Peace,  from  which  we  went  on  the  Sabbath  and 
preached  to  that  portion  of  our  people,  who  were  willing  to  assemble  in  the 
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fkiirch.  He  had,  it  is  probable,  commenced  the  habit  years  before;  and  I  think 
be  continued  it  till  the  close  of  life. 

.  Three  times  m  the  day,  he  retired  to  converse  with  his  Heavenly  Father,  by 
prayer  and  supplication,  thanksgiving  and  praise.  His  love  for  social  prayer 
Wms  manifested  by  his  inviting  his  ministerial  brethren  to  meet  at  his  house 
Mery  Monday  morning  for  the  purpose  of  reading  the  Scriptures,  offering  united 
jniyer  to  God,  and  singing  his  praises. 

His  piety  prompted  him  to  acts  of  charity.  He  was  ready,  according  to  his 
ability,  to  relieve  the  needy,  knd  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  all  benevolent 
purposes.  In  the  distribution  of  his  charity,  he  acted  not  from  impulse  but  fVom 
Manciple.  He  settled  in  his  mind  what  proportion  of  his  income  he  ought  to 
CO^isecrate  to  benevolent  purposes.  One  tenth  he  deemed  the  proper  proportion 
§m  himself.  On  occasions  he  went  beyond  this  rule.  Warmly  attached  to  the 
Ifkeological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  and  ardently  desiring  its  enlargement  and 
froBperity,  he  purchased  and  gave  to  the  Trustees  two  acres  of  ground  additional 
pk  what  they  held,  for  that  valuable  institution. 

Pr.  Green  was  eminently  qualified  by  his  intellectual  endowments,  his  devoted 
giety,  and  his  talent  for  public  speaking,  for  preaching  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
ABd'  he  preferred  this  above  all  other  pursuits.  His  discourses  on  the  Sabbath 
were  uniformly  written.  Having  judiciously  selected  his  text,  he  confined  him- 
•alf  to  the  thoughts  it  suggested.  He  never  allowed  himself  to  run  away  from 
Ids  text,  and  deliver  an  essay  or  essays  that  had  no  connection,  or  a  very  slight 
One^  with  it.  His  intelligent  hearers  saw  the  thoughts  he  presented  to  be  sug- 
gMted  by  the  portion  of  the  Divine  Word  on  which  he  was  discoursing.  There 
wms  such  a  close  connection  between  the  parts  of  his  sermon,  and  such  a  unity 
I^Ten  to  the  whole,  that  his  hearers  could  easily  recollect  what  they  had  heard, 
mad  treasure  it  up  in  their  memories.  He  carefully  wrote  out  what  he  intended 
to  deliver;  regarding  it  as  wrong  to  enter  the  pulpit  without  due  preparation, 
unless  unexpectedly  called  by  Divine  Providence  to  speak; — when  he  thought  a 
minister  was  authorized  to  make  the  attempt,  and  rely  on  assistance  from  on 
lui^h.  The  discourses  of  Dr.  Green,  carefully  prepared,  were  at  once  devotional, 
practical  and  experimental.  They  were  always  adapted  to  the  occasion,  and 
anited  to  the  wants  of  the  people. 

His  delivery  was  excellent  and  commanding.  Favoured  with  a  good  voice,  he 
modulated  it  so  as  to  impart  force  to  the  thoughts  he  uttered,  and  being  aocom- 
pftoied  with  graceful  and  appropriate  gesticulation,  his  discourses  were  rendered 
at  times  very  impressive. 

On  the  whole,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  when  he  was  in  good  health 
and  good  spirits,  his  sermons  were  so  well  prepared,  and  delivered  with  such 
eloquence,  that  I  regarded  him  (my  place  of  residence  afforded  opportunities  for 
bearing  the  best  preachers)  as  the  first  preacher  of  his  day  in  the  Presbjrterian 
Church. 

In  fine,  Dr.  Green  was  a  great  and  good  man,— eminently  pious  and  useful. 
His  immediate  successor  in  the  Presidency  of  the  College,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cama- 
han,  justly  said,  when  his  body  had  been  laid  in  the  grave,  in  the  place  of  inter- 
ment which  holds  the  mortal  remains  of  his  illustrious  predecessors,  Dickinson, 
Burr,  Edwards,  Davies,  Finley,  Witherspoon,  and  Smith, — ''He  was  by  his 
talents  fitted  to  fill  any  civil  station;  and  by  his  eloquence  to  adorn  the  halls  of 
our  National  Legislature.'' 

Yery  respectfully,  your  brother, 

J.  J.  JANEWAT 
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FROM  THE  REV.  NICHOLAS  HURRAY,  D.  D. 

Elizabkthtowv,  May  20, 1849. 
Rev.  and  dear  Sir :  You  ask  me  for  my  reminiscences  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Greca, 
and  my  views  as  to  his  general  character,  as  a  minister  and  a  literary  man.  And 
whilst  feeling  that  there  are  many  who  arc  more  competent  to  the  tt&sk,  because 
of  their  long  and  familiar  acquaintance  with  him,  I.hesitate  not  to  comply  witk 
your  request.  I  shall  arrange  my  views  of  his  character  under  a  few  heads,  and 
bring  in  my  recollections  of  him  by  way  of  illustrating  them. 

1.  He  was  a  man  pre-eminently  of  two  characters,  public  and  private;  and  to 
form  a  right  estimate  of  him  he  must  be  known  in  both.  To  those  who  only 
knew  him  as  a  public  man,  he  was  stern,  unyielding,  dictatorial,  and  repulsive; 
to  those  who  knew  him  both  in  public  and  in  private,  he  was  mild,  pliable,  and 
peculiarly  attractive.  Hence,  by  one  class  he  was  respected,  but  disliked ;  whilst 
by  another  he  was  greatly  beloved,  and  regarded  as  an  oracle. 

Although  I  had  heard  much  of  him  from  my  boyhood,  and  read  some  of  hit 
writings,  I  never  saw  him  until  1826.  And  the  sight  of  him,  at  that  time,  would 
induce  any  young  man  to  resolve  to  keep  at  a  respectful  distance.  His  form  was 
full  and  commanding;  his  appearance  was  stern;  his  eye,  gleaming  through 
shaggy  eyebrows,  was  penetrating;  his  step  was  firm;  and  from  his  cane  to  his 
wig  there  was  something  which,  to  say  the  least,  was  more  repulsive  than 
attractive  to  a  youth.  And  with  this  conclusion  agreed  many  of  the  anecdotes 
which  I  had  heard  of  him,  whilst  he  was  President  of  Nassau  Hall.  My 
acquaintance  with  him  commenced  in  1827,  and  in  this  wise — visiting  Philadel- 
phia as  the  agent  of  one  of  our  National  Societies,  I  felt  his  approbation  of  isy 
plans  necessary  to  my  success.  I  called  to  see  him,  and  was  introduced  into  his 
study.  I  soon  found  myself  in  converse  with  a  courteous,  kind,  but  dignified 
Christian  minister.  He  not  only  approved  my  plans,  but  tendered  his  own  sub- 
scription to  the  object.  Finding,  on  inquiry,  as  I  was  about  to  retire,  that  I  wis 
a  candidate  for  the  ministry,  he  invited  me  to  a  seat  by  his  side,  and  the  impres- 
sions made  upon  my  mind  and  heart  by  his  kind  inquiries,  by  his  paternal  advice, 
are  vivid  to  this  hour.  Uc  dismissed  me  with  his  blessings  upon  myself  asd 
upon  my  object.  Never  was  a  revolution  more  entire  wrought  in  the  feelings  of 
a  man.  And  from  that  day  forward  he  was  my  counsellor  in  cases  of  difSculty. 
And  so  pleasant  and  simple  was  he  in  private,  that,  on  leaving  my  family,  after 
an  occasional  visit  of  a  few  days,  my  little  children  would  cling  to  his  feet  and 
to  his  garments,  crying  out — **  You  must  not  go,  Dr.  Green."  1  feel  quite  sure 
that  those  who  only  knew  him  in  Presbyteries  and  Synods,  and  especially  in  the 
ardent  conflicts  of  the  General  Assembly,  of  which  he  was  almost  a  standing 
member,  have  the  most  erroneous  views  of  his  true  character. 

2.  His  was  a  truthful  character.  Truth  was  to  him  truth ;  and  what  he 
believed,  he  felt  and  acted  out.  It  was  not  his  policy  to  believe  one  way  and 
act  another.  Such  policy  he  scorned,  and  withheld  his  confidence  from  those 
who  practised  it.  A  man  cast  in  such  a  mould  is  likely  to  be  unpopular  with 
that  large  class  of  persons  who  regard  truth  with  less  reverence;  who  stretch 
it  or  contract  it  to  suit  circumstances;  who,  in  the  bad  sense  of  the  phrase,  are 
ready  to  become  **  all  things  to  all  men."  They  are  prejudiced,  obstinate,  big^ 
oted,  sectarian.  But  there  is  a  better  and  truer  explanation  of  all  this.  There 
is  a  deep  and  heartfelt  reverence  for  the  truth  as  such,  which,  on  all  occasions 
and  every  where,  forbids  its  compromise  on  the  ground  of  mere  worldly  expe- 
diency. There  is  an  inner  reverence  for  it,  in  kind  and  degree,  like  unto  that 
which  is  felt  for  God  himself.  This  was  conspicuous  through  the  whole  long  life 
of  Dr.  Green.  And  often  have  I  heard  him  censuring  with  far  greater  severity  what 
he  considered  the  crooked  policy  of  some  of  his  friends,  who  always  acted  with 
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him,  than  that  of  his  opponents,  who  always  pursned  a  different  policy  ttom  his. 
His  firmness  was  at  an  equal  remove  from  fickleness  and  obstinacy,  which  are 
alike  alien  to  a  truly  noble  character.  The  one  is  barren  of  good  as  the  yielding 
wave;  the  other,  as  the  unyielding  rock.  Although  holding  his  opinions 
Strongly,  he  was  ever  willing  to  yield  them  for  good  reasons.  A  fool  never 
changes  his  opinions,  but  a  wise  man  always  will,  for  sufficient  cause. 
.  3.  He  was  a  most  fervent  and  instructive  preacher.  Although  I  never  heard 
him  preach  until  he  had  passed  the  meridian  of  life, — until,  fearful  of  attacks 
Df  vertigo,  to  which  he  was  subject,  he  generally  declined  the  pulpit; — ^yet  the 
few  sermons  I  have  heard  him  deliver,  very  deeply  impressed  his  hearers,  and 
very  obviously  indicated  that,  in  the  prime  of  his  years,  he  was  a  man  of  no 
ordinary  power.  His  utterance  was  distinct;  his  manner  was  calm  and  digni- 
iled — if  be  never  rose  to  the  higher  style  ot  action,  he  always  attained  its  end, — 
attention  and  impression.  Ue  made  you  feel  that  he  entirely  believed  every 
word  he  uttered,  and  that  it  was  of  infinite  moment  that  you  should  believe  it 
also.  The  minister  that  uniformly  makes  this  impression,  must  be  one  of  great 
power. 

:  Nor  was  the  impression  which  he  made  simply  that  of  manner — ^his  matter 
was  always  weighty,  well  arranged  and  instructive.  If  his  topics  were  com- 
■lonplace,  they  were  always  important.  If  his  discussions  were  sometimes  dry, 
they  were  clear  as  a  sunbeam.  If  you  could  not  always  adopt  his  opinions, 
there  was  no  mistake  as  to  what  he  meant.  In  all  my  intercourse  with  him,  1 
had  never  cause  to  ask,  ^^  What  do  you  mean.  Sir  ?"  Nor  do  I  remember  a 
aentenco  in  all  his  writings  which  is  not  entirely  transparent. 

His  most  valuable  Lectures  on  the  Shorter  Catechism,  and  his  published  Ser- 
mons, give  a  fair  specimen  of  his  ordinary  style  of  preaching.  If  they  have  not 
the  amplitude  of  Chalmers,  nor  the  polished  eloquence  of  Hall,  not  the  warmth 
of  Davics,  they  have  the  purity  of  Blair,  in  union  with  a  natural  simplicity 
which  strongly  fixes  their  truly  evangelical  sentiments  in  the  mind  and  heart. 
C[ence  the  devoted  attachment  both  to  him  and  his  sentiments,  of  those  who 
enjoyed  his  ministrations. 

He  greatly  excelled  as  an  expounder  of  the  Word  of  God.  Of  his  talent  in 
this  way  I  had  abundant  opportunity  for  forming  a  judgment.  The  Sabbath 
Sehool  teachers  of  Philadelphia  adopted  a  rule  to  have  the  same  Bible  lesson 
taught  on  the  same  Sabbath  in  all  schools  of  the  city,  and  to  have  the  lesson 
expounded  to  them  by  some  clergyman.  The  Lecture  room  in  Cherry  Street 
was  the  place,  and  Dr.  Green  was  the  man,  selected.  On  each  evening,  the  large 
room  was  crowded  by  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  interested  audiences  I  ever 
beheld;  and,  although  the  Doctor  was  then  approaching  his  threescore  years  and 
ten,  never  did  I  hear  more  clear,  and  full,  and  fresh,  and  pleasing  expositions 
of  Divine  truth.  At  the  close  of  the  lecture,  opportunity  was  given  for  the  ask- 
ing of  any  questions  upon  any  points  that  were  left  unexplained;  which  were 
always  answered  with  a  promptness  that  showed  the  remarkable  fulness  of  his 
mind  upon  all  topics  connected  with  the  exposition  or  the  elucidation  of  the 
Scriptures.  I  know  not  that  I  ever  attended  a  more  instructive  religious  service. 
I  have  learned  that  it  was  greatly  blessed  of  God  to  the  conversion  and  edifi- 
oation  of  Sabbath  School  teachers.  He  served  his  generation  in  more  dignified 
stations,  but  probably  in  none  more  usefully,  than  when  expounding  the  Word 
of  life  to  nearly  a  thousand  young  men  and  women,  who,  on  each  successive 
Sabbath,  sought  to  impress  those  views  received  from  him  on  the  minds  of  ten 
thousand  children.     Might  not  this  plan  be  successfully  revived  in  all  our  cities? 

4.  He  was  a  truly  devotional  man.  His  public  devotional  services  were  always 
peculiarly  impressive.  They  were  solemn,  pathetic,  reverential,  strikingly 
appropriate,  and  never  unduly  protracted.  In  the  family,  he  always  commenced 
morning  and  evening  prayer  by  imploring  a  blessing  upon  the  service,  and  whilst 
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engaged  in  it,  all  felt  that  lie  was  conyersiDg  with  God,  as  a  man  oomrenetf  with  % 
friend.  I  hare  more  than  once  heard  him  express  his  regrets  at  the  little  prepi- 
ration  ministers  often  make  for  conducting  the  deyotional  sendees  of  a  congre- 
gation; and  I  haye  heard  him  state  that,  in  the  early  part  of  his  ministrj,  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  writing  prayers  with  equal  regularity  as  sermons.  And 
whilst  he  never  read  them,  nor  committed  them  closely  to  memory,  the  writing  of 
them  furnished  him  with  topics  for  prayer,  and  gave  to  those  topics  arrangement, 
and  to  the  expression  of  them  variety  and  appropriateness.  For  this  thooglit 
he  might  have  been  indebted  to  his  venerated  teacher,  Dr.  Witherspoon,  who 
always  recommended  devotional  composition  to  his  theological  students,  of  whom 
Dr.  Green  was  one. 

My  first  sermon  was  preached  in  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church,  Philadd- 
phia, — ^then  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ely,  and  from  the  text, 
'*  Compel  them  to  come  in."  Dr.  Ely  was  absent,  and  to  my  confusion,  Dr. 
Green  entered  the  church,  just  at  the  opening  of  the  service.  Feeling  it  better 
to  have  him  behind  me  than  before  me,  I  sent  a  request  to  him  to  sit  in  the  pal- 
pit.  In  my  ardour  to  stimulate  ministers  and  Christians  to  do  their  duty,  I 
omitted  almost  any  allusion  to  the  necessary  agency  of  the  Spirit  to  secure  their 
success.  He  made  the  concluding  prayer,  in  which,  with  his  accustomed  fUicity, 
he  converted  the  topics  discussed  into  supplications,  and  then  brought  oat,  most 
prominently  and  emphatically,  the  essential  truth  which  I  had  omitted.  I  fidt 
that  the  whole  congregation  realized  the  defect  of  my  sermon.  His  kindness 
was  marked  at  the  close  of  the  service.  I  went  to  my  study,  rewrote  my  ser- 
mon, put  into  it  the  prayer  of  Dr.  Green,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  it 
was  greatly  improved  by  the  addition. 

My  very  last  interview  with  him  impressed  me  with  the  depth  of  that  spirit 
of  devotion  which  characterized  his  lifp.  He  was  feeble,  and  forgetful,  and  in  s 
mood  to  talk  very  little  to  any  body.  Hearing  that  I  was  in  the  city,  he  sent 
for  me  that  I  might  attend  to  a  matter  of  business  for  him,  connected  with  the 
New  Jersey  Historical  Society.  I  entered  his  study  on  a  May  morning,  about 
nine  o'clock.  His  Greek  Testament  was  open  before  him — he  requested  me  to 
be  seated.  The  business  ended,  he  waved  his  hand,  saying — **  My  devotionil 
reading  is  not  yet  concluded — I  will  be  happy  to  see  you  at  another  time."  And 
as  I  closed  the  door  of  his  study,  the  prayer — **  God  bless  you  " — fell  upon  my 
ear, — the  last  words  I  ever  heard  him  utter.  All  testify  that  the  closing  years 
of  his  life  were  marked  by  a  spirit  remarkably  devotional. 

5.  He  possessed  a  truly  catholic  spirit.  This  assertion  perhaps  will  startle 
some  who  only  knew  his  public  character,  and  who  have  only  heard  of  him  as  in 
impersonation  of  Old  School  Prcsbyterianism.  Yet  it  is  true  to  the  letter.  His 
own  views  he  held  strongly,  but  in  perfect  charity  to  those  who  differed  from 
him.  Although  his  contributions  and  exertions  were  mainly  confined  to  the 
organizations  of  his  own  Church,  it  was  out  of  consistency  with  himself,  and 
not  out  of  illibcrality  to  others.  More  than  once  have  I  heard  him  detail  in 
account  of  a  visit  made  him  by  the  venerable  Dr.  Woods,  for  so  many  years  the 
ornament  of  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  They  compared  views  on  the 
ological  and  other  subjects;  and  whilst  they  differed  a  little  in  the  explanations 
of  some  positions,  they  radically  agreed.  "  Would  to  God,"  I  have  heard  hhn 
say,  "that  all  our  ministers  and  churches  held  the  sentiments  of  my  Brother 
Woods."  And  after  the  disruption  of  our  Church,  he  never  permitted  a  day  to 
pass  without  the  most  fervent  prayers  to  God  on  behalf  of  the  brethren  to  whom 
he  was  regarded  as  being  so  violently  opposed.  He  had  none  of  the  narrow  sec- 
tarianism that  would  confine  the  Church  visible  to  those  only  who  walked  with 
him;  and  often  have  1  heard  him  rejoice  in  the  good  that  was  done  by  Episcopa- 
lians, Baptists,  and  Methodists;  while,  on  all  suitable  occasions,  he  could  strongly 
maintain  the  positions  on  which  he  differed  fVom  them.     There  is  not  probably  t 
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National  Society  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  in  this  land,  to  which  he  was  not« 
Mmtributor,  and  of  which  he  was  not  a  member  or  a  manager;  whilst  he  may 
lia  considered  the  father  of  nearly  all  the  Boards  and  Societies  of  his  own  deeply 
renerated  Church.  *'  Nobody  Will  question  the  Presbyterianism  of  Dr.  Green," 
laid  an  eloquent  divine,  during  a  debate  in  the  General  Assembly,  ''  as  he  was 
1/ed  in  the  wool."  '*  The  brother  mistakes,"  said  Dr.  Green,  with  that 
promptness  of  repartee  which  he  possessed — *'  the  Lord  by  his  grace  made  me  a 
E^resbyterian."  And  although  the  principles  of  his  Church  were  interwoven 
irith  his  spiritual  life,  and  formed  a  part  of  it,  yet  he  had  the  most  cordial  love 
Sn*  the  children  of  God,  by  whatever  name  odled.  Never  have  I  heard  him 
ipeak  with  more  affection  of  any  man,  than  of  his  friend,  the  amiable  and  vene- 
»ted  Bishop  White. 

6.  Ho  was  remarkably  gifted  as  a  son  of  consolation  to  desponding  souls. 
rhis  perhaps  was  mainly  owing  to  his  own  simple  views  of  Divine  truth,  and  his 
ich  experience  of  its  power.  He  had  the  ability  to  simplify  every  subject  on 
rhich  he  spoke  or  wrote,  and  to  do  it  in  a  few  words.  This  is  very  apparent  in 
ill  Lectures  on  the  Shorter  Catechism,  prepared  for  the  youth  of  his  own  con- 
gregation. When  anxious  or  desponding  souls  applied  to  him  for  direction,  he 
Int  sought  out  the  cause  of  trouble,  and  then,  like  a  well  instructed  scribe,  he  so 
imply  presented  and  applied  the  remedial  truth,  as  to  give,  if  not  immediate,  yet 
ipeedy,  relief.  He  acted  upon  the  principle  that ''  if  the  truth  makes  us  free,  we 
^re  free  indeed."  Hence,  aged  desponding  Christians,  and  individuals  asking 
rhat  they  should  do  to  be  saved,  and  from  different  congregations  in  the  city, 
rere  often  found  in  his  study,  seeking  his  counsels.  On  such  occasions,  there 
ras  a  kmdness  and  blandness  in  his  manner,  which  formed  the  greatest  con- 
rast  with  his  stern  and  unflinching  position,  when  contending  for  principles  on 
he  floor  of  the  General  Assembly. 

A  case  in  illustration  of  this  I  will  state.  Twenty-flve  years  ago,  the  name 
tf  Miss  Linnard,  whose  memoir  has  since  been  published,  was  familiar  to  the 
>ious  female  circles  of  Philadelphia.  She  shone  conspicuously  among  them  for 
ler  fine  sense,  great  activity,  and  deep  piety.  A  minister,  still  living,  preached 
.  preparatory  lecture  in  the  church  in  Spruce  Street,  of  which  she  was  a  mem- 
ler,  on  the  text  **Love8t  thou  me?  " — which  cast  her  into  the  deepest  gloom. 
\uch  were  the  strong  and  vivid  representations  which  he  made  as  to  the  neces- 
ary  preparations  for  the  right  partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  that,  conscious 
)f  not  possessing  them,  she  resolved  not  to  commune.  Her  sense  of  duty  and 
ler  deep  depression  of  feeling  came  into  conflict,  and  occasioned  her  the  most 
Dtense  anxiety.  In  this  state,  she  had  recourse  to  Dr.  Green,  who  had  heard 
he  lecture."  **  My  dear  child,"  said  he,  **our  excellent  brother  seemed  to 
orget  that  the  Lord's  table  is  spread,  not  for  angels,  but  for  sinners.  He  has 
ome  not  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance.  It  is  the  weary  and 
leavy  laden  He  invites  to  Himself,  and  to  the  privileges  of  his  house."  It 
ras  enough.  She  left  his  study  rejoicing  in  the  Lord;  and  a  more  joyful  Com- 
Qunion  season  she  had  never  spent  on  earth.  I  heard  the  lecture;  and  the  inci- 
lent  here  narrated  I  have  heard  from  both  parties.  And  this,  I  feel  persuaded, 
B  a  fair  illustration  of  his  skill  and  success  as  a  comforter  of  the  Lord's  peofde, 
.nd  as  a  director  of  the  inquiring  to  the  Cross  of  Jesus  Christ. 

It  was  during  his  Presidency  that  the  revival  occurred  which,  under  God, 
utmght  into  the  church  and  into  the  ministry  such  men  as  Dr.  John  Brecken- 
idge,  Dr.  Hodge,  Bishops  Mcllvaine  of  Ohio,  and  Johns  of  Virginia. 

It  remains  for  me  only  to  speak  of  him  as  a  literary  man.  As  his  life  and 
rritings  will  do  his  memory  full  justice  upon  this  subject,  I  need  say  but  little 
D  respect  to  it.  When  he  graduated  at  Princeton,  he  was  the  Valedictorian  of 
lb  class.  He  was  soon  made  Tutor,  and  then  Professor  in  his  jflma  Mater 
lis  academic  habits  he  carried  with  him  into  his  pastoral  life,  and  always  tooV 
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rank  in  the  yerj  first  class  of  tho  educated  men  of  his  own  age, — mith  such  Mi 
as  D wight,  and  Smith,  and  Mason,  and  Wilson.  If  he  was  ezeelled  in  hri^ 
liancy  bj  these,  and  others  with  whom  he  ranked,  he  was  Aillj  their  equal  ia  il 
solid  attainments.  It  was  no  ordinary  tribute  to  his  literarj  charmctery  thai  1m 
should  be  selected  to  succeed  Dr.  Smith  as  the  President  of  Prinoetoii  GoU^ 
in  which  position  he  discharged  his  duties  as  instructor  with  distinguished  abifilgri 
and  in  a  religious  point  of  view  especially,  with  distinguished  uaefkdnets.  Ofe 
retiring  from  the  Presidency,  he  commenced  the  Christian  Adyocate,  which  li 
edited  for  many  years;  and  whose  twelve  volumes  give  the  most  mmple  teiti 
mony  to  his  rich  scholarship,  his  keen  discrimination,  his  metaphjsical  aeuMi^ 
his  sharpness  as  a  critic,  and  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  reading.  Some  of  the 
ablest  productions  of  his  pen  were  written  afler  he  had  passed  his  fboneon 
years;  and  to  the  very  close  of  his  life  his  Greek  Testament  was  his  daily stody, 
and  he  could  repeat  passages  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics  with  gitii 
interest  and  vigour.  Ilis  habits  of  study  he  never  surrendered  to  the  last.  Aid 
I  have  in  my  possession  a  note  which  he  addressed  to  me  on  business,  in  hit 
eighty-fifth  year,  written  with  as  clear,  bold  and  steady  a  hand,  as  if  written  ii 
his  fortieth  year.  In  this  respect  he  is  an  example  worthy  of  imitation  by  all 
literary  men  in  advanced  years,  to  study,  write,  and  work  to  the  last  StiD 
waters  soon  stagnate;  running  waters,  never.  The  mind  unemplojedy  like  tbe 
blade  of  Hndibras, 

"  Which  eat  into  itself  for  lack 

Of  somebody  to  hew  and  hack," 

preys  upon  itself,  and  soon  passes  away. 

Such  is  my  estimate  of  the  character  of  Dr.  Green.  By  others  who  knew  him 
much  longer,  and  more  intimately,  it  might  be  sketched  more  strongly  and  traiji 
but  such  are  the  impressions  which  are  left  upon  my  mind  and  heart  from  tt 
acquaintance  with  him  of  twenty  years.  On  the  whole,  I  esteem  him  as  among 
the  ripest  scholars,  the  most  able  divines,  the  most  useful  men,  which  our  coun- 
try has  produced.  Ilis  name  will  be  more  closely  connected  with  the  history 
and  progress  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  one  hundred  years  hence,  than  that 
of  any  of  his  predecessors.  He  well  deserves  a  name  and  a  place  among  the 
Lights  of  the  American  Pulpit. 

Yours  affectionately, 

N.  MURRAY. 


DAVID  PORTER,  D.  D.* 

1786—1851. 

David  Porter,  the  son  of  Increase  and  Mary  (Nilcs)  Porter,  was  bora 
in  Hebron.  Conn.,  May  27,  1761.  His  mother  died  when  he  was  foar 
years  old.  With  the  exception  of  ten  months,  during  which  he  served  in 
the  army  of  the  Revolution,  he  lived  in  his  fathcr^s  family  till  he  was  about 
eighteen  years  of  age. 

Having  resolved  on  a  liberal  education,  and  gone  through  his  preparatorj 
coarse,  he  entered  Dartmouth  College  in  1780.  and  was  graduated  in  1784. 
He  devoted  himself  to  his  studies  with  great  assiduity,  and  ranked  high  as 
a  scholar  in  every  part  of  his  collegiate  course.  Notwithstanding  he  had 
bocn  the  subject  of  serious  impressions  occasionally  from  his  childhood,  B 
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IMf  fiOt  till  his  Beoond  year  in  College  that  he  supposed  himself  to  expe* 
litnee  a  radical  change.  A  powerful  revival  of  religion  commenced  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  and  at  first  he  was  determined  that  he  would  not  allow  it 
to  divert  his  attention  in  any  degree  from  his  studies ;  but  he  found  him- 
idf  unable  to  keep  his  resolution,  and  was  soon  borne  down  with  a  sense 
of  his  own  sinfulness.  After  a  few  weeks,  he  was  enabled,  as  he  believed, 
eidmly  and  gratefully  to  repose  in  the  merciful  provisions  of  the  Gospel, 
and  at  no  distant  period  made  a  public  profession  of  his  faith  in  Christ,  by 
joining  the  church  in  Hanover  connected  with  the  College. 

Shortly  after  his  graduation,  he  went  to  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  whero  he 
tfftki  two  years  and  a  half  in  teaching  a  school,  and  at  the  same  time  was 
pioflecuting  his  theological  studies  under  the  Rev.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Joseph 
Bnokminster  of  Portsmouth,  and  the  venerable  Dr.  Stevens  of  Battery. 
After  being  licensed  to  preach,  he  laboured  several  months  in  Sanford,  Me., 
nud  was  invited  to  settle  there,  but  declined. 

In  February,  1787,  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  Congregational  Churoh 
of  Spencertown,  N.  T.,  and  was  ordained  as  its  Pastor  on  the  24th  of  Sep- 
tomber  following.  Here  he  continued  in  the  laborious  discharge  of  his  duties 
foarteen  years.  On  account  of  the  inadequacy  of  his  salary  to  the  support  of 
his  family,  he  was  obliged  to  devote  a  portion  of  his  time  to  teaching, — a 
service  for  which  he  was  admirably  qualified,  and  in  which  he  was  emi- 
nently useful.  His  ministry  here  was  attended  with  an  unusual  ble&sing, 
and  his  church  was  greatly  enlarged,  as  the  result  of  several  revivals  of  reli- 
gion. He  was  also  peculiarly  happy  in  his  ministerial  relations,  having  lor 
his  neighbours  such  men  as  Doctors  West,  Catlin,  Hyde,  and  Shepard,  who 
irere  all  regarded  as  lights  in  their  day,  and  whoso  religious  views  were 
nearly  or  entirely  in  accordance  with  his  own. 

In  June,  1803,  Mr.  Porter  resigned  his  charge  at  Spencertown,  and  in 
Ootober  following,  was  installed  Pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Gatskill,  N.  Y.  Both  the  church  and  the  village  were  at  that  time  in 
their  infancy,  and  for  several  years  they  were  obliged  to  use  the  Court 
House  as  a  place  of  public  worship;  but,  in  due  time,  and  in  no  small 
degree  through  his  instrumentality,  a  convenient  church  edifice  was  erected. 

In  the  year  1811,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
from  Williams  College. 

His  connection  with  the  Church  at  Catskill  continued  till  June,  1831, 
when,  having  entered  his  seventy-first  year,  he  requested  to  be  released 
from  his  pastoral  charge.  The  request  was  acceded  to  by  his  church,  and 
the  relation  dissolved.  His  ministry  here  was,  on  the  whole,  a  highly  suc- 
eessful  one,  and  the  very  close  of  it  especially  was  signalized  by  a  revival 
of  uncommon  power,  as  the  fruit  of  which,  not  less  than  one  hundred  were 
added  to  the  church. 

Dr.  Porter,  in  resigning  his  pastoral  charge,  had  no  idea  of  retiring  from 
the  labours  of  the  ministry.  His  heart  was  strongly  set  on  many  of  the 
greet  benevolent  objects  of  the  day,  and  he  wished  to  be  able  to  render  to 
tome  of  them  a  more  efficient  aid  than  he  could  by  continuing  in  his  pas- 
toral relation.  In  1824,  he  was  chosen  a  corporate  member  of  the  Ameri- 
ean  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions ;  and  with  most  of  the 
oUier  national  institutions  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  he  was  connected, 
from  their  organisation.  Immediately  after  he  resigned  his  charge,  he 
engaged  in  the  service  of  some  of  these  institutions, — taking  aa  his  field  o€ 
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labour  the  county  in  which  he  lived,  and  several  coanties  adjaoeot  to  ii«  nl 
continued  his  agency  till  he  had  completed  his  eightieth  year.  He  wm  aa 
uncommonly  successful  as  well  as  popular  agent. 

For  several  years  previous  to  his  death,  Dr.  Porter  was  gradually  sinkii^ 
under  the  infirmities  of  age,  and  the  weakness  of  his  limbs  particularly 
dered  it  difficult  for  him  to  go  much  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own 
On  the  24th  of  September,  1843,  the  fifty-sixth  anniversary  of  his  oidiofr 
tion,  he  preached  his  last  sermon  on  the  text, — **  Brethren,  the  time  ii 
short.**  It  was  not  written,  but  was  rendered  highly  impressive  by  ite 
appropriate  and  weighty  sentiments,  and  the  solemnity  and  pathoa  will 
which  it  was  delivered.  His  last  visit  to  the  house  of  Gk>d  was  on  the  SStli 
of  July,  1847,  on  occasion  of  the  Funeral  of  his  eldest  son.  TheD,  as  oa 
similar  preceding  occasions,  he  evinced  the  most  unqualified  submissioD  U 
the  Divine  will. 

For  nearly  three  years  immediately  preceding  his  death,  Dr.  Porter  was 
confined  to  his  house  by  reason  of  the  infirmities  of  age.  During  thii 
period,  he  maintained  great  equanimity  of  spirit,  and  never  lost  his  interert 
in  his  friends  or  in  passing  events.  He  died  on  the  7th  of  January,  1851, 
of  paralysis,  after  being  confined  to  his  bed  twelve  days.  His  reason  wai 
continued  to  the  last,  and  ho  died  in  the  utmost  peace. 

On  the  11th  of  October,  1791,  he  was  married  to  Sarah,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Daniel  Collins*  of  Lanesborough,  Mass.  They  had  six  children,  all 
of  whom  are  now  (1857)  deceased.  The  venerable  widow  is  still  living. 
One  of  his  sons  (William  Augustus)  was.  graduated  at  Williams  College, 
and  was  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  same  instito- 
tion  from  1827  till  his  death  in  1830. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Porter's  publications : — An  Anniversary 
Discourse  occasioned  by  the  death  of  four  children  of  Daniel  Sayre,  wbo 
were  consumed  by  fire  on  the  night  of  the  28th  of  January,  1808,  preached 
at  Cairo,  1809.  A  Dissertation  on  Christian  Baptism,  and  the  snbjeeti 
therewith  immediately  connected,  comprised  in  a  series  of  sections,  1809. 
A  Sermon  delivered  at  Cairo,  at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Richard 
Williams,!  1812.  A  Sermon  preached  at  Lanesborough  at  the  Ordination 
of  the  Rev.  John  Dewitt  to  the  charge  of  that  church  as  Colleague  Pastor 
with  Rev.  Daniel  Collins,  1812.  A  Sermon  delivered  at  Ellsworth,  (Sharon) 
Conn.,  at  the  Ordination  of  the  Rev.  Orange  Lyman  to  the  pastoral  care  of 
the  Church  and  Society  in  that  place,  1813.  A  Sermon  at  the  dedication  of 
the  Presbyterian  meeting-house  in  Hunter,  N.  Y.,  1828. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  an  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Porter  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  life.  On  my  first  introduction  to  htm,  I  was  much  impressed  bj 
his  large  corporeal  dimensions,  the  intelligent  and  yet  benevolent  expression 
of  his  countenance,  and  a  certain  indescribable  peculiarity  of  manner,  whid 
not  only  predisposed  mo  to  good  humour,  but  often  excited  a  smile.  Mj 
first  meeting  with  him  was  at  the  Synod  at  Catskill,  shortly  after  he  had 
demitted  his  pastoral  charge.  I  saw  at  once  that  he  was  one  of  the  meet 
influential  members  of  the  body :  he  was  not  often  upon  his  feet,  but  when 

*  Dakiil  Collihs,  wm  a  natiye  of  Gailfoid,  Conn. ;  wu  gndiiftt«d  at  Yale  Ck>llege  in  17M; 
■tndied  Tbeoloigy  under  the  Rot.  Dr.  Bellamy ;  wa«  oidainM  Paator  of  the  Choroh  in  LaiMi- 
boroQgh,  April  17,  1764;  and  died  Ausnst  26,  1822,  aged  eighty-three. 

t  Richard  Williams,  the  eon  of  iTathaniel  WUUaini,  was  bora  at  Lebanon,  Conn.,  April 
27,1780;  was  graduated  at  Tale  College  in  1802;  was  ordained  and  initalM  PaUorof  thi 
Chnreh  al  Cairo,  Januaij  9, 1812;  and  died  in  1844. 
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te  did  speak,  his  words  were  always  apt  and  weighty,  and  were  listened  to 
vMi  the  utmost  deference.  It  was  not  merely  his  venerable  age  and  largo 
•Rperience  that  gave  him  his  influence,  but  his  exemplary  moderation  and 
itand  judgment,  and  enlightened,  discriminating  and  practical  views  of 
HfcltteTer  subject  presented  itself.  I  afterwards  heard  him  preach,  though 
iC  was  apparently  without  much  preparation,  and  in  my  Lecture  room, 
discourse  was  sensible,  characterized  by  great  seriousness  and  unction, 
delivered  in  a  manner  which  secured  an  undivided  attention.  Owing, 
I  suppose,  to  his  bodily  infirmities,  he  had  his  cane  in  one  hand  (luring  tbe 
dtdivery  of  the  sermon,  and,  at  short  intervals,  we  heard  it  o6me  down  upon 
Ibe  floor  with  no  small  force,  and,  though  it  seemed  odd,  it  was  really  a  very 
ileotive  gesture.  He  passed  several  nights  in  my  house  at  different  times, 
iad  I  was  always  delighted  by  his  cheerfuluess  and  good  nature,  not  leas 
thsn  edified  by  his  sensible  and  spiritual  conversation.  I  remember  his 
fctailing  to  me  certain  parts  of  his  history  in  connection  with  the  Revoiu* 
tion,  particularly  some  hair  breadth  escapes  in  Rhode  Island,  in  which  he 
ieemed  to  live  over  the  past  with  the  most  intense  interest.  The  impression 
lliathe  always  left  upon  me  was,  that  he  had  a  comprehensive,  discriminating 
and  well  furnished  mind,  a  tender  and  generous  heart,  and  above  all  a  spirit 
of  earnest  and  devoted  piety. 

FROM  THE  REV.  GIDEON  N.  JUDD,  D.  D. 

MoNTGOXERT,  N.  T.,  Haj  8, 1861. 

My  dear  Brother :  My  acquaintance  with  the  late  Dr.  Porter  of  Catskill,  com- 
menced in  1803.  I  then  resided  in  my  father's  family  in  the  adjacent  town  of 
pairo.  The  Presbyterian  Church  there  was  then  feeble  and  destitute  of  the 
ftated  administration  of  Divine  ordinances.  Over  it  the  Doctor  watched  with 
paternal  and  benevolent  solicitude.  During  the  summer  months,  after  perform- 
ing the  usual  services  of  the  Sabbath  for  his  own  people,  he  frequently  delivered 
a  third  sermon  in  Cairo,  at  a  late  hour  in  the  afternoon.  When  his  own  pulpit 
was  supplied  by  a  brother  in  the  ministry,  he  not  unfrequently  spent  the  Sabbath 
in  our  place,  an^  often  preached  there  at  other  times,  when  his  services  were 
specially  needed.  As  my  mind  had  previously  been  brought  under  religious 
influences,  I  was  deeply  interested  in  both  his  preaching  and  conversation.  After 
my  attention  was  turned  to  the  ministry,  in  every  stage  of  my  course  of  prepara- 
tion for  it,  he  was  a  most  valued  counsellor. 

After  I  was  graduated,  and  before  I  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Princeton,  I  spent  six  months  in  his  family.  That  was  a  season  of  more  than 
ordinary  religious  interest  among  his  people,  and  I  had  a  favourable  opportunity 
to  know  his  manner  of  addressing  the  understandings,  the  consciences,  and 
hearts  of  men,  in  those  solemn  and  interesting  circumstances.  His  conversation 
and  preaching  evinced  an  intense  interest  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  those  whom 
im  addressed,  and  a  deep  sense  of  his  own  responsibility.  He  watched  for  souls 
aa  one  that  felt  that  he  must  give  an  account  of  his  ministry.  The  claims  of  the 
law  of  God  he  exhibited  with  great  clearness,  and  urged  theip  with  great  power 
Upon  the  consciences  of  the  impenitent.  He  laboured  to  convince  them  that  their 
aK>ral  depravity  was  entire,  and  that  the  only  hope  of  their  salvation  was  in  the 
lorereign  mercy  and  grace  of  God. 

His  treatment  of  the  awakened  and  anxious  was  characterized  by  great  ten- 
derness and  fidelity.  And  he  was  equally  faithful  in  his  treatment  of  those  who 
indulged  hope  of  acceptance  with  God.  He  presented  the  tests  of  genuine  eon- 
^«raion  with  great  clearness,  and  urged  upon  them  the  importance  of  dUt^nt 
selfHKrutiny  and  earnest  pnyer  to  God  for  unernni^  ieae^uai^iAi^  ^^"USb* 
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After  entering  the  ministry,  I  enjoyed  only  occasional  istereoiirae  witli  km, 
till  I  was  called  in  1840  to  take  the  pastoral  charge  of  his  former  flock.  Diiiii| 
a  residence  of  nearly  ten  years  in  Oatskill,  my  intercourse  with  him  wm  fto^iirt 
and  intimate,  and  to  me  deeply  interesting.  His  modesty  and  humility  win 
remarkable.  Notwithstanding  he  had  sustained  to  the  people  of  my  charge  thi 
relation  of  Pastor  for  nearly  tliirty  years,  and  had  heen  my  eoonsellor  and  inti- 
mate friend,  he  assumed  no  authority.  When  I  consulted  him,  as  I  often  did, 
he  gave  his  opinion  with  modesty  and  frankness,  and  did  eyery  thing  he  eooldti 
encourage  and  assist  me  in  my  work.  On  theological  subjects  and  Ohristltt 
experience  and  practice,  the  general  state  of  religion  and  the  conTCTflioD  of 
the  world,  he  conversed  with  great  freedom  and  interest.  Upon  these  theiMt  hi 
delighted  to  dwell.  At  his  advanced  period  of  life,  men  often  look  upon  the  pre- 
sent with  great  dissatisfaction,  and  the  future  with  dark  forebodings.  It  was  Ml 
80  with  him.  Ho  did  not  think  the  former  days  were  better.  In  Tiew  of  what 
Ch>d  had  done,  during  his  ministry,  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  at  home  aad 
abroad,  and  what  He  has  engaged  to  do  for  the  extension  of  his  Kingdom  ameig 
men,  he  indulged  joyous  anticipations  for  the  future. 

In  his  domestic  and  social  relations,  Dr.  Porter  was  eminently  qualified  to 
receive  and  communicate  pleasure.  Ardently  attached  to  his  family  and  friends, 
and  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  benevolence,  he  took  great  deUgfat  in 
imparting  happiness.  His  conversation,  though  frequently  characterised  by 
abruptness  of  manner  and  expression,  was  both  pleasing  and  instmctive,  and 
occasionally  enlivened  by  exhibitions  of  humour  and  wit,  so  controlled,  howerer, 
by  discretion  and  Christian  principle,  that  they  detracted  nothing  from  the  dig- 
nity either  of  the  Christian  or  the  minister. 

His  keen  sensibility  and  great  benevolence  led  him  promptly  to  enter  into  the 
joys  and  sorrows  of  others.  To  the  afflicted,  especially  of  his  flock,  he  was  emi- 
nently a  son  of  consolation.  With  great  fidelity  and  tenderness  he  pointed  them 
to  the  only  source  of  true  consolation,  and  urged  the  duty  of  acquiescence  in  the 
will  of  God,  and  joy  in  his  government.  His  manner  of  doing  this  was  peen- 
liarly  his  own.  Sometimes  a  single  sententious  remark  or  inquiry,  uttered  in  his 
significant  manner,  contained  volumes  of  instruction.  Two  examples,  as  speei- 
mens  of  his  method  of  addressing  persons  in  affliction,  now  occur  to  me.  On 
one  occasion,  when  visiting  a  deeply  afflicted  family, — after  making  a  few  appre- 
priate  remarks,  he  said  to  them  with  great  solemnity  and  tenderness, — ''Ton 
had  better  look  up."  At  another  time,  to  a  young  lady  of  his  flock,  jrhxm 
heart  was  almost  crushed  with  anxiety  for  a  suffering  sister,  he  put  the  signifi- 
cant and  twice  repeated  inquiry — "  Can  you  speak  well  of  God  ?  Can  you  speak 
well  of  God?" 

Dr.  Porter  had  an  uncommonly  vigorous  intellect.  His  discernment  wis 
quick  and  keen,  his  discrimination  accurate,  his  judgment  sound,  and  his  reason- 
ing faculty  of  a  very  high  order.  It  was  for  these  solid  and  useful  attributes  of 
mind  that  he  was  distinguished,  rather  than  for  a  splendid  imagination,  or  in 
exquisite  taste. 

His  style  and  manner  of  speaking  were  characteristic  of  his  strong  origiml 
mind,  and  adapted  to  make  a  deep  impression.  lie  never  sought  to  mdom  bis 
style  with  flowers  of  rhetoric,  or  fascinating  imagery.  He  aimed  to  make  it  clear, 
concise  and  forcible;  and  he  succeeded.  No  one  could  hear  or  read  his  public 
discourses,  without  being  convinced  of  his  honesty  of  purpose,  and  his  strong 
desire  to  communicate  to  other  minds  the  thoughts  and  feelings  which  glowed  ii 
his  own.  In  the  arrangement  of  the  topics  of  his  discourses,  his  method  of  dis- 
cussing them,  and  the  perspicuity  and  energy  of  his  language,  he  furnished  t 
model  of  uncommon  excellence. 

In  his  preaching,  he  dwelt  much  upon  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Gospel;  bvt 
in  connection  with  them  he  exhibited,  with  great  clearness  and  pungency  of  apph* 
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teMn,  the  YAriooB  branches  of  oxperimental  and  practical  godlinees.  In  tha 
■■iection  of  his  themes  for  the  pulpit,  he  seems  habitually  to  have  kept  in  yiew 
lilB  gre*t  end  of  preaching, — ^the  glory  of  God  in  the  conversion  of  men,  and.  their 
mlweqiient  growth  in  knowledge  and  holiness. 

r.'TlM  soundness  of  his  judgment  and  the  ample  stores  of  his  theological  learn* 
ft||(  lad  intelligent  laymen  and  his  brethren  in  the  ministry  to  consult  him  in 
ma$iB  of  difficulty,  and  on  abstruse  points  of  doctrine  to  pay  groat  deference  to 
lAi  opinions.  Both  before  and  after  the  establishment  of  Theological  Seminaries,- 
W^MJ  candidates  for  the  ministry  placed  themselves  under  his  instruction,  whose 
Christian  and  ministerial  character  he  was  eminently  instrumental  in  forming 
|v  jOMfulness. 

.  Dr.  Porter  was  sincerely  attached  to  the  doctrines  and  polity  of  the  Presby- 
|pmn  Church,  but  was  remarkably  free  from  a  sectarian  spirit.  The  division  of. 
Ibt  Church  in  1838,  and  the  causes  which  led  to  it,  he  deeply  deplored.  But 
fftrongly  as  he  was  convinced  that  the  Exscinding  Acts  of  1837,  which  produoed 
tha  division,  were  wrong,  he  never  exhibited  an  unkind  spirit  towards  their 
aathors  or  their  advocates.  He  was  persuaded  that  both  Bodies  were  agreed  in  a 
balief  of  all  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  that  a  practical  demonstra- 
tion of  the  fact  would  greatly  subserve  the  interests  of  true  religion. 

Dr.  Porter  was  indeed  a  man  of  great  worth.  His  memory  on  earth  is  blessed, 
uid  I  am  persuaded  his  recompense  is  great  in  Heaven. 

Yery  respectfully  and  sincerely  yours  in  the  bonds  of  friendship,  and  the 
Gospel  of  our  adorable  Lord  Jesus, 

G.  N.  JUDD. 

FROM  THE  BEV.  G.  A.  HOWABD. 

Catskill,  March  16, 1856. 
Rev.  and  dear  Sir :  I  am  but  imperfectly  qualified  to  give  you  the  sketch  of  Dr. 
Porter's  personal  appearance  and  peculiarities  you  have  requested.  I  did  not 
see  this  remarkable  man  until  his  mind  and  body  were  broken  down  by  disease 
and  the  infirmities  of  age.  I  well  remember  him,  however,  as  he  appeared  when 
I  first  entered  his  room, — a  man  of  great  bulk,  seated  in  an  arm-chair,  which 
was  furnished  with  large  wheels,  his  fine  compact  head  sunk  upon  his  breast  in 
thought  or  slumber,  and  the  soft  breeze  of  June  blowing  in  through  the  open 
window,  near  which  he  sat, — lifting  and  slightly  disarranging  his  thin  white 

hMT. 

When  roused  and  made  acquainted  with  my  presence,  he  raised  his  head, 
looked  at  me  inquiringly  for  a  moment,  and  then  a  light  of  welcome  and  pleasure 
came  into  his  eyes,  and  he  extended  his  hand  heavily  with  a  cordial  ''  How 
d'do  ?"  His  voice  was  deep  and  full.  They  placed  a  chair  for  me  near  him 
And,  though  he  said  but  little,  and  occasionally  dropped  his  head,  and  sunk 
into  an  apparent  reverie,  I  discovered  more  than  once,  while  conversing  witli 
others,  that  he  was  listening,  watching  my  countenance,  and  examining  me  firom 
head  to  foot.  He  praised  his  people — they  were  his  until  he  died; — and  said  a 
lew  abrupt,  kind  words  to  me  as  associated  with  them;  but  entered  into  no  con 
nected  conversation. 

When  I  rose  to  take  leave,  he  requested  me  to  pray;  and,  uniting  in  the 
prayer  with  evident  emotion,  responded  at  the  close  with  an  audible  jfmen. 

He  lived  until  the  following  January,  and  I  had  frequent  interviews  with 
Idm.  His  words  were  always  few;  and  at  this  time  he  conveyed  his  thoughts 
ftnd  wishes  in  short  ejaculations.  Once  or  twice  he  spoke  more  at  length,  and 
with  great  animation,  and  on  one  occasion  with  much  enjoyment  of  his  own 
humour. 

His  sensibilities  were  readily  excited.  He  had  three  noble  sons,  and  all  ot 
Hiam  were  in  the  grave.    Any  allusion  to  them  deiepVy  iS^cXm^  \Am.^VB^iX 
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times,  attempting  to  speak  of  them  himself,  he  would  weep  and  sob  in  a  manner 
which  showed  that  time  had  done  but  little  to  mitigate  his  grief. 

His  people  were  stronglj  attached  to  him,  and  to  his  aged,  alBieted  and 
amiable  wife,  who  was  a  model  of  the  Christian  gentlewoman.  Thej  kred  te 
Tisit  him;  nor  they  only — ^persons  of  several  denominations  freqno&tly  mel b 
his  roouK  He  spoke  but  little,  yet  received  great  pleasure  from  their  respeetiU 
and  affectionate  attentions.  He  was  fond  of  children;  and  when,  ererj  Sub- 
bath  afternoon,  his  grandchildren,  as  they  were  returning  from  eharch,  came  k 
to  see  him,  it  was  pleasant- to  witness  his  enjoyment  of  their  presenee  and 
affection. 

Most  of  the  time  ho  sat  by  the  window  I  have  mentioned.  He  wu  vnabk  to 
stand  for  a  moment.  His  ankles  were  too  weak  to  support  his  immenae  weight. 
He  was  wheeled  into  another  room  to  his  meals;  and,  occasionally,  in  pleaasat 
weather,  was  drawn  out  upon  the  stoop  of  the  front  door,  which  connmanded  • 
fine  view  of  the  mountains.  When  he  became  more  acquainted  with  me,  he 
often  spoke  of  his  great  sinfulness, — saying — *'  I'm  a  miracle  of  grace.  Sir;— a 
miracle  of  grace."  When  I  rose  to  leave  him,  he  would  usually  fix  his  eyei 
upon  me  with  a  peculiar  expression,  for  a  moment,  and  then  exclaim,  witbt 
decisive  inclination  of  the  head, — "  Pray.*' 

He  declined  very  gradually;  and  died  at  last  so  peacefblly  that  his  wife  who 
was  holding  his  hand,  only  discovered  his  departure,  by  the  cessatioo  of  his 
breath,  which,  in  her  blindness,  her  quick  ear  instantly  detected. 

Dr.  Murdock  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  was  engaged  in  prayer  at  the 
time  by  his  side;  and  at  the  same  moment  I  was  kneeling  by  one  who  had  been 
his  pupil,  and  friend,  and  elder,  and  who  entered  Heaven  the  same  hour. 

On  the  day  of  their  Funeral,  the  stores  of  the  village  were  closed.  The  chnith 
in  which  Dr.  Porter  formerly  preached  was  crowded  to  excess;  and  many  who 
came  from  a  distance  were  unable  to  obtain  an  entrance.  The  esteem  in  which 
he  had  been  held  was  so  great,  that  the  years  of  his  incapacity  and  retirement 
had  left  him  more  than  is  possessed  by  most  men,  in  the  fulness  of  their 
strength. 

You  will  see  by  what  I  have  thus  far  written,  how  imperfectly  I  knew  this 
revered  and  peculiar  man. 

In  conversing  with  others, — I  have  frequently  asked,  "  how  did  he  look,  and 
act,  and  speak,  and  what  was  the  secret  of  his  power  .^"  But  I  cannot  fiiUj 
answer  these  questions.  Those  who  knew  him  well,  invariably  smile,  sometimes 
quietly  laugh,  when  his  name  is  mentioned,  and  say, — "  I  cannot  describe  him. 
He  was  the  most  peculiar  man  I  ever  knew.  Nobody  was  like  him  in  the  ktst. 
You  cannot  put  him  into  words.  He  was  the  oddest  man  you  ever  saw.  A 
thousand  infinitesimal  peculiarities  marked  the  expressions  of  his  countenance, 
the  inflexions  of  his  voice,  his  gestures,  and  every  thing  about  him."  Then  they 
will  speak  of  his  overflowing  kindness,  his  generosity,  his  originality,  his  pure, 
ardent  piety.  And  again,  a  smile  will  come  upon  their  faces,  and  then  there 
will  follow  some  anecdote  of  his  peculiarities,  or  his  shrewdness. 

He  unquestionably  exerted  a  very  powerful  formative  influence  upon  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Catskill,  and  of  the  surrounding  country.  To  this  day  his  opinions  are 
quoted  as  authority.     His  instructions  are  held  as  unquestionable  truths. 

His  Theology  was  Ilopkinsian.  Ilis  mind  was  logical  and  clear;  his  opinions 
decided;  his  will  indomitable.  lie  well  understood  the  springs  of  human  action, 
and  possessed  a  remarkable  quickness  and  tact  in  touching  and  controlling  them- 

But  with  these  traits  he  combined  the  simplicity  and  sincerity  of  a  child.  His 
heart  was  unusually  gentle,  and  kind,  and  affectionate.  And  if  you  add  to  these 
characteristics,  quiet  assured  reliance  upon  his  own  judgment,  and  the  ability  to 
exercise  the  power  of  silence^  (which  he  frequently  employed  with  no  little 
effect,)  you  will  have  as  correct  an  idea  of  his  mental  peculiarities  as  I  can 
gather  from  conYeraatiomi  w\t\i  Wioan  ntVio  knew  him. 
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.  When  he  walked  abroad,  his  personal  appearance  must  have  arrested  the  eye 
tf  every  stranger.  His  head  was  like  Napoleon's;  his  neck  was  short;  his  body 
iHge  and  fleshy;  his  legs  were  nnusaally  small, — ^tightly  encased  in  short  clothes, 
md  beneath  these,  in  black  silk  hose.  He  carried  a  large  cane;  and  his  motions 
pare  quick,  nervous  and  awkward. 

When  he  stood  in  the  pulpit  and  became  interested  in  his  sermon,  his  short, 
Ipmo  sentences,  jerked  out  with  a  nod;  his  strange  and  violent  gestures,  and  his 
Itemping  foot,  called  a  smile  upon  the  (aces  of  all  who  were  not  accustomed  to 
Awm.  £ven  clergymen,  sitting  with  him  in  the  pulpit,  were  sometimes  unable  to 
MBtrol  their  countenances.  But  he  was  wholly  unconscious  of  these  effects> — 
ba  was  absorbed  in  his  subject,  and  soon  gained  entire  control  of  bis  hearers. 

In  the  lecture  room,  his  manner  was  still  more  remarkable.  He  frequently 
ifolM  with  his  cane  in  hand,  and  brought  it  down  with  his  emphatic  foot,  bend- 
1%  his  whole  body  to  give  force  to  the  gesture.  He  would  walk  to  and  fro,  and 
l^ooming  more  excited  as  he  spoke,  he  would  sometimes  descend  to  the  floor  of 
Ike  room;  step  over  a  bench  to  arrive  at  an  open  space;  walk  up  and  down  there 
Ivr  a  while;  step  over  another  bench  opposite  to  the  former,  and  return  to  the 
iaak  on  the  farther  side;  continuing  and  closing  his  address,  without  exhibiting 
Um  slightest  consciousness  of  what  he  was  doing  with  his  peripatetic  body. 

When  ho  called  upon  any  one  to  pray,  he  would  sometimes  add  in  a  tone  more 
of  command  than  request, — '*  Be  Short !"  His  own  exercises  were  very  brief; 
bat  they  were  very  comprehensive  and  instructive.  He  wasted  no  words.  His 
Iboughts  were  new,  fresh,  and  expressed  in  striking  language.  When  speaking, 
be  used  periods,  if  I  may  speak  so,  between  the  clauses  of  his  sentences,  or  as 
kliough  he  employed  hyphens  for  commas; — and  thus,  though  otherwise  his 
■Iterance  was  rapid,  every  word  that  he  delivered  told  upon  the  listener. 

Notwithstanding  his  eccentricities,  he  was  regarded  with  unbounded  reverence 
No  one  dictated  to  him — no  one  remonstrated  with  him.  He  took  counsel  with 
Unself,  and,  with  some  deference  to  forms,  carried  through  that  on  which  he 
bftd  determined,  without  opposition.  The  children  all  regarded  him  as  a  supe- 
rior being.  One  remembers, — and  tells  it  with  a  smile  at  her  former  self, — how 
Am  thought  his  person  and  dress  the  standard  of  ministerial  appearance,  looking 
with  low  esteem  and  some  suspicion  upon  small  and  thin  men,  who  wore  loose 
pantaloons.  Another  always  associated  him  with  the  highest  mountain  in  the 
OatskiU  range.  Another  had  very  confused  and  interchangeable  ideas  of  Dr. 
Pkirter  and  the  Saviour.  Another,  for  a  year  or  two,  thought  he  was  God. 
When  he  met  them  and  stopped,  as  was  his  custom,  and  took  their  hands 
between  his  thumb  and  the  tips  of  his  fingers,  and  said  in  his  kind  absent-minded 
way,  '*  How  d'do  child,"  it  awed  them,  and  was  an  event  to  be  remembered. 
ThAa  reverence  continued  as  they  grew  older,  and  began  to  understand  his 
Mfmons,  and  a  good  degree  of  it  remained  as  long  as  he  lived.  At  one 
kime,  he  catechised  the  children  occasionally  on  Saturday  afternoon.  But  he 
Mrer  got  much  beyond  the  first  page,  they  say;  and  he  had  a  pleasant  habit  of 
ftnawering  the  questions  himself,  when  there  was  the  slightest  hesitation,  and 
laying  **  Very  well,  child,  very  well." 

A  few  anecdotes  chosen  from  the  many  which  are  told  of  him,  may  serve 
(brther  to  illustrate  his  eccentricities. 

He  never  could  be  induced  to  converse,  or  to  express  an  opinion  upon  any  sub- 
ject, when  he  thought  silence  the  better  course.  With  a  dull,  uninterested  look 
be  would  seem  unconscious  of  the  speaker's  words,  and  though  his  eye  rested 
Ipon  him,  almost  of  his  presence.  When  the  questioner  ceased,  there  would 
Uoevadead  pause.  ''Don't  you  think  so.  Doctor?"  No  answer — ^no  oon- 
leiousness.  Then,  waking  suddenly  from  his  apparent  abstraction,  he  would 
qteak  of  something  whollj  remote  from  the  subject  of  the  inquiry,  or  conveying 
a  subtle  reproof  tor  meddling  with  it. 
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In  these  times  of  apparent  reyerie,  he  heard  and  wdghed  ereiy  word  tkmi  vu 
nttered ;  and  not  unfrequently  quoted  a  remark  against  his  biUHed  qnestioMr, 
who  thought  at  the  time  he  uttered  it,  the  Doctor,  in  his  fit  of  abcti»cliQa»  had 
not  heard  a  single  word. 

In  later  years,  he  was  singularly  absent-minded.  He  was  aecusloBod  li 
pray  with  his  eyes  wide  open.  One  eyening,  at  a  **  neighbourhood  meering,*' 
his  prayer  was  drawing  to  a  conclusion,  when  he  saw  before  him  a  young  lady  Is 
whom  he  was  greatly  attached,  and  who  had  returned  that  day  fh>m  a  loa| 
absence.  Suddenly,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  present,  he  crossed  the  room,  snd 
extended  his  hand,  exclaiming  with  a  yoice  of  hearty  pleasure — **  O  !  how  il'dfl" 
He  was  totally  unconscious  of  the  irregularity,  and  no  thought  of  it  subseqnwdf 
embarrassed  him. 

On  another  occasion,  somewhat  later  in  life,  he  was  praying  in  the  preseoee  if 
seyeral  clergymen,  and  a  large  audience,  at  a  union  prayer  meeting  for  CoU^gis. 
Always  interested  in  the  religious  welfare  of  students,  he  had  been  ezdtfld  by 
the  statements  which  had  just  been  made.  He  was  pleading  ferrently  for  tk 
spirit  of  prayer  in  our  churches,  and  enforcing  his  petition  with  ''arguments,** 
when,  suddenly  changing  from  prayer  to  exhortation,  he  exdaimed  to  the  stsnd- 
ing  assembly,  bringing  down  hand  and  foot  to  enforce  his  words, — '*  Yes,  brethreB, 
we  must  pray  more  !  That's  what  we  want.  More  prayer  !  more  prayer  !"— 
and  after  adding  a  few  more  sentences,  he  turned  to  the  cleigyman  who  had  beta 
speaking,  and  said,  "  Go  on  Sir  !  go  on." 

To  illustrate  his  "  management;" — be  had  much  of  the  harmless  wisdomt 
useful  to  one  who  has  to  deal  with  men. 

He  neyer  gaye  a  direct  reproof;  but  at  times  he  suggested  one  that  was  aot 
easily  forgotten.  A  young  man  who  had  recently  become  a  professor  of  religioD, 
was  standing  one  Sabbath  with  his  companions  near  the  church.  The  conyerat- 
tion  became  trifling,  and  he  was  laughing  heartily  at  something  which  had  been 
said,  when  the  Doctor,  who  stood  at  a  little  distance  with  a  clergyman  who  wu 
to  preach  for  him,  called  to  the  young  man  and  beckoned  him  to  approach. 
When  he  came  near,  he  introduced  him  to  the  stranger,  mentioning  his  name  in 
full,  and  saying  in  a  marked  and  serious  manner — *'  a  member  of  the  Ckwdh 
Sir,  a  member  of  the  Church  /"  The  youth,  in  later  years,  became  an  elder, and 
he  told  me  that  the  influence  of  that  rebuke  had  not  left  him  for  an  hour  since  it 
was  given. 

When  the  Doctor  was  threescore  years  and  ten,  he  determined  to  resign  bis 
eharge.  Its  duties  oppressed  him.  He  spoke  of  it;  but  no  one  moyedintbe 
matter.  They  did  not  want  to  part  with  him.  "  It  would  hardly  seem  Sunday  " 
to  go  to  church  and  hear  another  man  preach.  At  last,  one  Sabbath,  he 
requested  the  congregation  to  remain  after  the  benediction.  The  senrice  being 
closed,  he  descended  from  the  pulpit,  and  standing  behind  the  Communion  tablt 
with  his  hands  upon  a  chair,  looked  round  until  all  was  expectation.  His  bead 
sunk  upon  his  chest  for  a  moment.  Then  he  raised  his  eyes,  and  exclaimed  m  a 
firm,  earnest  voice,  **  Three  Things  ! — I  must  have  a  colleague — I  must  resign— 
or  I  must  die  !" — and  sat  down. 

The  discussion  which  followed  the  Doctor's  laconic  address  led  to  no  action  at 
that  time.  Subsequently  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  put  the  question  of  hil 
resignation  to  vote.  He  wished  it,  for  the  sake  of  his  successor,  to  be  decided 
without  apparent  reluctance,  and  without  a  dissenting  voice.  This  he  secured  in 
the  following  manner.  He  contrived  that  the  call  to  the  Rev.  T.  M.  Smith,  and, 
after  its  acceptance,  the  arrangements  for  his  installation,  should  be  made  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  fact  that  he  was  still  Pastor  of  the  Church.  A#  the 
installation  he  was  appointed  to  deliver  the  Charge  to  the  People. 

His  Address,  ardent  and  full  of  affection,  and  gratitude,  and  rejoicing,  wtf 
calculated  to  draw  out  the  hearts  of  his  people  toward  himself;  and  near  the 
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i,  after  an  aoimated  referenoe  to  the  reyiyal  then  in  progress,  he  suddenljr 
The  house  in  the  hush  of  expectation  was  periectly  still.  Then,  in  an 
almipt  but  subdued  manner,  he  broke  the  silence  by  sajing — ''  But, — brethren ! 
before  closing  my  remarks,  I  have  one  request  to  make.  You  may  think  I  might 
jMTe  made  it  before.  But  for  reasons  in  my  own  mind,  I  prefoned  to  resenre  it 
inr  ihia  place.  It  is  the  last  request  I  shall  make  as  your  Pastor.  It  is  a 
vaquest  of  mutual  good  will,  for  your  sake  not  less  than  my  own.  It  is  not  that 
iLlove  you  the  less,  but  the  more,  that  I  make  this  request.  It  is  but  fitting  that 
I. do  it.  I  am  confident  you  will  meet  my  views,  which  the  Presbytery  will 
imlify.  The  Tote  I  ask  you  to  pass  is,  thai  I  he  dismiaaed,  airietly  so,  from  my 
pmtioral  charge  of  this  Church  and  Congregation,  In  this  yote  I  hope  there  will 
be  but  one  voice — I  am  persuaded  there  will  not.  The  assembly  are  all  seated; 
and  I  now  put  the  question.  Those  of  the  Church  and  Congregation  in  favour 
id  granting  the  request,  will  signify  it  6y  kuping  their  seats — they  of  the  con» 
tnrj  mind  will  manifest  it  by  rising."  Before  they  had  time  to  recover  from 
thair  surprise,  he  added — ''The  Clerk  will  be  so  good  as  to  record  the  vote  as 

umnimous  !** 

After  resigning  the  pastorate,  he  became  the  agent  of  several  Benevolent  Societies, 
collected  great  sums  for  them  in  this  village,  and  in  the  adjacent  country. 
He  approached  each  man  in  a  different  way.  He  would  sometimes  name  a 
mweific  sum;  saying,  *'Mr.  X.  it  is  a  good  cause,  Sir;  a  good  cause,  but  you 
must'nt  give  too  much; — fifty  dollars  is  enough.  Sir."  Mr.  X.  would  probably 
jMve  decided  upon  ten. 

He  was  told  of  one  man,  a  wealthy  farmer,  who  had  said  he  was  ''  determined 
to  give  him  nothing  that  year  any  way."  Shortly  before  harvest,  the  Doctor 
made  it  convenient  to  stop  at  his  house.  He  soon  interested  him  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Society  for  which  he  was  then  collecting;  but  nothing  was  said  about 
a  subscription.  He  remained  to  dinner.  Before  the  repast  was  over,  the  man's 
mind  was  filled  with  the  noblest  missionary  views.  To  spread  the  glad  tidings 
of  salvation  was  made  to  appear  the  great  work  and  joy  ot  the  Christian's  life. 
After  dinner,  they  walked  out  upon  the  piazza.  '*  Whose  farm  is  that  Sir  ?" — 
■ud  the  Doctor,  extending  his  hand  with  a  wide  gesture  towards  a  large  tract, 
crowded  with  ripening  grain.  **  That  is  mine."  "  Yours  f — ^a  large  farm^ 
beautiful  farm  !"  After  a  pause,  during  which  the  Doctor  was  looking  round 
with  sincere  admiration  upon  the  scene  of  tilth  and  beauty,  he  exclaimed, 
5' whose  farm  is  that,  way  over  by  those  woods,  Sir?"  ''That  is  mine  too." 
••Fine  meadows — very  large  farm — very  valuabU  farm.**  "Who  owns  the 
woods  ?"  "  They  belong  to  me.  Sir."  "  Umph  !"  Changing  his  position  so  as 
to  command  another  view,  he  said,  after  a  while,  "  your  neighbour  has  a  heavy 
fsrop  there;  very  rich  land;  whose  is  that.  Sir  ?"  *'  Wdl,"  the  man  answered, 
growing  a  little  restless,  "  my  farm  goes  about  as  far  as  you  can  see.  Doctor, — 
that's  all  mine."  "  All  yours  !"  Then,  turning  upon  him  with  a  serious, 
almost  reproachful,  look,  he  said, — '*  God  has  done  a  great  deal  for  you;  what  are 
70a  going  to  do  for  Him  ?  A  pause  ensued  which  seemed  to  repeat  the  question, 
and  demand  an  answer.  I  do  not  know  the  reply;  but  as  a  result  of  the 
faiterview,  the  Doctor  carried  away  the  farmer's  subscription  for  a  larger  amount 
Ihsn  ever.  He  was  irresistible.  Those  who  knew  his  way^  wlien  he  began  to 
draw  out  of  them  the  proofs  of  their  prosperity,  often  cut  short  his  approaches 
bj  saying  with  a  smile  of  surrender, — **  How  much  shall  I  give.  Doctor  ?" 

The  following  anecdote,  which  I  received  from  the  lips  of  the  person  to  whom 
ii  refers,  is  very  characteristic.  He  had  sold  some  valuable  books  to  a  young 
clergyman  of  another  denomination,  in  the  village.  Some  months  had  slipped  by, 
and  payment  had  been  delayed.  The  Doctor  was  sitting  on  his  '  stoop '  one 
br%ht  morning,  when  his  debtor  passed,  politely  saluting  him.  '*  Young  man !" — 
fgrieid  the  Doctor.    He  turned  and  came  bade  to  the  gate,  as  the  Doctor  rose 
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from  hiB  chair.  "  Those  books.**  Then  with  a  gesture  of  serious  conrtesj,  he 
added, — "  Pay  for  them  when  yon  please.  Sir;  pay  for  them  when  you  pleasv  V* 
And,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  turned,  and  went  into  the  house.  Thej 
were  paid  for  the  next  day. 

When  speaking  of  personal  piety,  he  always,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  dwelt  upoo 
his  great  sinfulness.  '*  It  is  an  ocean  without  a  shore,"  he  would  say.  "Mj 
transgressions  are  like  mountains  piled  upon  mountains."  **  I  hope  to  be  saTed, 
Sir,"  he  once  said  to  Dr.  Dickinson, — ''but  I'm  an  awful  sinner.  Sir, — an  awfiil 
sinner.  If  I  am  seen  in  Hcayen,  Sir,  it  will  astonish  the  uniyerse  !"  And  thii 
he  said  with  such  sincerity  and  earnestness,  that,  for  a  moment,  his  visitor  wu 
confused  and  unable  to  reply. 

A  few  months  before  his  death,  an  elder  of  his  church  called  to  see  him,  and, 
in  the  course  of  the  conversation,  remarked, — ''  Ah  well.  Doctor,  when  wego  te 
Heaven  we  shall  leave  all  these  sorrows  behind  us."  The  old  man  sat  up,  aid 
looked  at  him  with  apparent  wonder — he  scanned  him  onoe  or  twice  from  head  te 
foot,  and  then  exclaimed  with  an  emphasis  on  every  word, — *'  Do  you  expect  tt 
get  to  Heaven  ?"  Then  shaking  his  head,  and  withdrawing  his  gaze,  he  added, 
"It's  a  great  thing  to  say.  Sir; — a  great  thing  to  say." 

He  was  greatly  loved.  "  The  dear  old  man  ! " — said  one  who  had  been  speaking 
of  his  kindness  and  generosity.  **  He  was  one  of  the  best  men  in  the  world," 
say  many.  I  am  often  caused  to  regret  that  I  did  not  share  with  my  predeeot- 
sors  the  pleasure  of  knowing  him  in  his  vigour  and  activity.  I  could  then  bavB 
replied  to  your  request  with  a  fuller  and  more  accurate  account  of  this  singular, 
influential  and  venerated  man. 

With  affectionate  esteem, 

G.  A.  HOWARD. 
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DRURY  LACY  * 

1787—1816. 

Drury  Lacy,  the  son  of  William  and  Elizabeth  (Rice)  Lacy,  was  boro 
in  Chesterfield  County,  Ya.,  October  5,  1758.  His  father  was  a  planter  Id 
comfortable  circumstances,  but  was  distinguished  more  for  his  hospitality 
than  his  carefulness  in  either  the  management  of  his  estate  or  the  education 
of  his  children.  The  son  was  about  ten  years  old  when  the  father  died; 
and  for  a  year  or  two  previous  to  this  event,  he  had  attended  the  school  of 
the  Bev.  Mr.  McCrea,  an  Episcopal  clergyman  in  the  County  of  Powhatao. 
From  the  age  of  ten  to  sixteen,  he  lived  with  his  mother,  who  was  left,  at 
the  death  of  her  husband,  in  very  straitened  circumstances,  and  found  it 
extremely  difficult  to  provide  for  her  small  family.  When  he  was  about 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old,  (one  authority  says  ten^)  he  met  with  a  sid 
casualty,  which,  however,  had  a  very  propitious  bearing  upon  his  subse- 
quent life.  At  a  County  muster  of  the  militia,  a  man  in  *the  ranks  had 
loaded  a  gun  so  deeply  that  he  feared  it  would  burst,  if  it  were  discharged; 
and  in  a  most  cowardly  spirit,  asked  some  one  of  the  boys  standing  by  to 
discharge  it,  without  intimating  that  there  was  any  danger.  Young  Lacj 
stepped  forward,  took  the  gun  and  fired  it — the  barrel  burst,  and  his  left 

•  MSS.  from  Rev.  B.  T.  Laoy,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Arohibald  Alexander.    Foote*i  Sketobef  of 
Vtk.,  1ft  Series. 
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huid  was  firightfolly  mangled,  and  torn  off.  In  after  life,  his  wrist  waj 
|90Ceoted  by  a  silver  cap  which  was  fitted  over  it,  and  into  the  end  of  which 
i  ibrk  and  other  instruments  prepared  for  the  purpose  were  screwed ;  and 
ihus  the  loss  of  the  hand  was,  in  some  degree,  supplied.  From  this  oir- 
tamstance,  when,  in  after  life,  he  became  an  instructer  of  youth,  in  connec- 
tion with  Hampden  Sidney  College,  he  received  the  nick-name  of  **  Old 
Silver  Fist ;"  and  it  also  gave  him  the  designation  among  his  ministerial 
brethren,  of  '*  Lacy  with  the  silver  hand  and  the  silver  voice.*' 

His  mother,  who  was  an  eminently  pious  woman,  died  when  he  was  about 
sixteen  years  old ;  and,  being  now  cast  upon  his  own  resources,  he  engaged, 
with  that  slender  stock  of  information  which  might  have  been  expected  from 
his  hitherto  very  limited  advantages,  in  teaching  a  school.  It  was,  how- 
ever, a  school  of  the  humblest  class,  and  the  compensation  was  barely  suffi- 
dient  to  procure  for  him  the  plainest  clothing.  At  the  age  of  about  eighteen, 
when  he  would  have  served  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution  but  for  the  loss  of 
his  hand,  he  procured  another  and  more  eligible  situation  as  a  teacher,  in 
Cumberland  County,  in  the  family  of  Daniel  Allen,  an  elder  in  the  Pros- 
bjterian  Church,  which  was  at  that  time  supplied  by  the  Rev.  John  Blair 
Smith,  President  of  Hampden  Sidney  College.  Here  he  became  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Smith,  attended  his  ministry,  and  ere  long  joined  the  church  of 
which  he  had  the  charge.  While  engaged  in  this  school,  he  acquired,  by 
his  own  efforts,  a  very  good  knowledge  of  Qeography,  English  Grammar, 
Algebra,  Geometry,  and  Surveying.  He  subsequently  taught  in  the  family 
of  Colonel  John  Nash,  of  Prince  Edward  County,  where  he  enjoyed  the 
instruction  of  President  Smith,  one  or  two  hours  each  week.  With  this 
slight  assistance,  he  acquired  such  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages, that,  at  the  age  of  about  twenty-three,  the  office  of  Tutor  in  Hamp- 
den Sidney  College  was  offered  him.  He  accepted  it,  but  still  pursued  his 
own  studies  privately.  From  the  time  that  he  commenced  his  religious  life, 
he  had  cherished  the  purpose  of  devoting  himself  to  the  ministry ;  and,  in 
dne  time,  in  connection  with  his  other  duties,  he  began  his  theological  stud- 
ies under  President  Smith,  and  prosecuted  them  until  he  was  ready  to 
receive  license  to  preach.  He  was  received  under  the  care  of  the  Hanover 
Presbytery  with  a  view  to  being  licensed,  in  April,  1787,  and  was  actuidly 
lieensed  in  September  following,  when  he  was  not  far  from  twenty-nine 
jeers  of  age.  He  was  ordained  by  the  same  Presbytery  that  licensed  him, 
in  October,  1788. 

In  July,  1788,  Mr.  Smith  informed  the  Trustees  of  the  College  that  he 
fbond  the  united  duties  of  President  and  Pastor  quite  too  laborious,  and  asked 
to  be  excused  from  the  former.  The  Board  acceded  to  his  request,  but 
desired  him  still  to  continue  his  relation  to  the  College,  and  appointed  Mr. 
Lacy  Vice  President,  devolving  upon  him  a  large  part  of  the  labour  and 
reeponsibility  which  had  previously  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Smith.  The 
aezt  yejar,  Mr.  Smith  resigned  the  Presidency  altogether,  and  then  the 
whole  supervision  of  the  institution  came  upon  Mr.  Lacy.  There  was 
a  concurrence  of  circumstances  to  render  his  situation  one  of  great  diffi- 
ealty,  as  well  as  of  great  responsibility.  He,  however,  continued  his  con- 
nection with  the  College  till  the  year  1796,  when  he  tendered  his  resigna^ 
lion,  and  retired  to  a  farm  which  he  had  purchased  in  the  immediate 

lighbourhood,  and  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Mount  Ararat. 
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J  On  the  26ih  of  Deoember,  1789,  Mr.  Lmoy  was  nuuried  to  Anne*  i^nnji^hiti. 
of  William  Smith,  of  Montroae,  Powhatan  County^ — »  lady  rminwlji 
fitted,  by  her  fine  intellectual  and  moral  qualities,  to  miniate  to  both  kia 
happiness  and  usefulness.  They  had  six  children, — ^three  bobs  and  tki% 
daughters.  Two  of  the  sons  are  Presbyterian  dergymeOt  ^be  tkiid  a 
physician. 

After  Mr.  Smith  left  Virginia,  Mr.  Lacy  succeeded  him,  not  only  as  ao^ 
ing  President  of  the  College,  but  as  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  churolut 
irith  which  he  had  been  connected ;  though  he  seems  never  to  have  bm 
regularly  installed  in  the  pastoral  office.  After  he  removed  to  his  fiurm,  kf 
opened  a  small  classical  school,  which  he  continued  during  the  rest  of  hi| 
life.  Among  his  pupils  were  many  who  have  since  become  eminent  men. 
.  Mr.  Lacy  was  often  a  delegate  from  the  Hanover  Presbytery  to  the  Gea-. 
eral  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  in  the  year  1809,  was  Mm^ 
erator  of  that  Body.  He  also  served  as  Clerk  of  the  Presbytery,  during  a 
large  part  of  his  ministerial  life.  His  handwriting  was  not  only  beaotifid 
but  exquisitely  so ;  insomuch  that  the  volume  of  Presby terial  MiwnUl 
which  he  has  left,  is  valued  not  merely  as  a  Record  but  as  a  curiosity. 

In  the  year  1815,  Mr.  Lacy  was  afflicted  with  a  serious  complaint,  (tht 
calculus,)  which  led  him  to  make  a  journey  to  Philadelphia,  to  avail  hua-- 
self  of  the  skill  of  some  of  the  distinguished  surgeons  of  that  city.    Ha- 
aooepted  an  invitation  to  stop  at  the  house  of  his  intimate  friend,  Robert 
Ralston ;  and  there  he  finished  his  earthly  course.     The  surgical  operatioa, 
was  performed  with  entire  success ;  but,  after  a  few  days,  his  strengUi  began 
perceptibly  to  fail,  and  he  quickly  sunk  into  the  arms  of  death.     Hb  iriib, 
whom  he  left  at  home  in  her  usual  health,  was  seized  with  a  violent  fever, 
and  died  within  a  few  days  after  his  departure ;  but,  though  the  tidings  of 
her  death  had  reached  Philadelphia  previous  to  his  own  death,  it  was  thought 
unsafe  that  they  should  be  communicated  to  him,  and  he  was  left  to  learn 
the  fact  first  by  meeting  her  beyond  the  vail.     He  addressed  a  letter  to  her 
in  the  immediate  prospect  of  the  operation  he  was  to  undergo,  expressing  a 
doubt  whether  they  should  ever  meet  again  on  earth,  but  the  letter  did  not 
reach  its  destination,  until  the  eye  for  which  it  was  designed  was  closed  in 
death.     Mr.  Lacy  died  in  the  exercise  of  the  most  serene  trust  in  tbe 
mercy  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ,  on  the  6th  of  December,  1815.     His 
remains  repose  in  the  burying  ground  belonging  to  the  Second  Presbyte- 
rian Church  in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Lacy  published  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Patillo  of 
North  Carolina,  1801 ;  and  also  a  pamphlet  of  considerable  size,  containiBg 
an  account  of  the  great  revival  in  Kentucky,  and  the  strange  appearanceA 
connected  with  it. 

The  following  notice  of  Mr.  Lacy's  character  as  a  preacher,  has  been 
kindly  furnished  me  by  his  eldest  son,  the  Rev.  William  S.  Lacy,  of 
Arkansas : — 

**He  left  but  few  manuscript  sermons,  and  those  not  entirely  finished, 
uid  far  inferior  to  his  ordinary  pulpit  performances,  having  been  written  in 
the  earlier  years  of  his  ministry.  During  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life, 
the  period  of  his  greatest  ministerial  success,  he  rarely,  if  ever,  wrote  his 
sermons,  and  but  seldom  prepared  even  short  notes  for  the  pulpit.  His 
preparation  was  almost  exclusively  mental  and  spiritual.  He  thought 
intensely  upon  bis  subject,  and  arran^^ed  the  matter  carefully  in  his  mind, 
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IbA  then  trusted  to  the  occtaion  to  suggest  the  appropriate  laogiiage.  I 
hiife  often,  when  a  youth,  been  greatly  impressed  with  the  deep  afostraotion 
■id  awful  solemnity  depicted  in  his  countenance,  while  engaged  in  medita- 
Ifam^  as  he  was  walking  in  his  chamber  or  in  the  yard.  And  when,  from 
Ihese  scenes  of  meditation  and  prayer,  he  went  into  the  pulpit,  there  was 
frequently  in  his  preaching  a  solemnity  and  pathos,  a  freshness  and  vigour, 
%  penetrating,  burning,  melting  eloquence,  which  I  have  never  known  sur- 
passed. At  the  same  time,  candour  compels  me  to  say  that  not  unfire- 
ivently  there  was  a  dryness,  hardness,  and  confusion,  in  his  preaching,  with 
la  utteranee,  hurried  and  painfully  loud,  which  brought  him,  for  the  time, 
IS  far  below  the  average  of  respectable  preachers,  as  he  usually  rose  above 
i|.  He  was  at  times  subject  to  deep  mental  depression ;  and  then  he  was 
Brtquently  unable  to  make  any  preparation  for  the  pulpit ;  and  the  oonse- 
{■ence  was  that  his  preaching  was  attended  with  pain  and  grief  almost 
Mupportable  to  himself,  and  with  disappointment  to  his  hearers.  But,  for 
ihe  most  part,  he  enjoyed  the  light  of  his  Father's  countenance  in  a  remark* 
ible  degree.  His  style  was  formed  very  much  upon  the  model  of  the  sacred 
writers,  and  his  discourses  were  enriched  with  large  and  pertinent  quota- 
Ion's  from  the  Word  of  God.  In  reading  a  chapter  from  the  Bible  in  the 
presence  of  his  congregation,  his  eye  seldom  glanced  at  the  page,  but  was 
Ixed  on  the  congregation,  as  if  he  were  speaking  extemporaneously.  The 
imme  was  true  of  him,  while  reading  or  rather  reciting  the  psalm  or  hymn. 
EBs  utterance  was  rendered  doubly  effective  by  the  expression  of  his  beam- 
ing and  flexible  countenance,  and  the  power  of  his  flashing  and  melting 

FROM  MRS.  DR.  JOHN  H.  RICE. 

Near  Hampdin  Sidmit  Golubgb,     > 
Prince  Edward  Gountt,  June  7, 1849.  { 

Dear  Sir :  I  knew  Mr.  Lacy  well  from  my  very  early  years.  He  was  a  near 
neighbour  of  my  father,  and  he  often  walked  to  our  house  for  exercise,  and  to 
nijoy  a  conversation  with  my  good  mother,  and  I  may  say,  a  play  with  the 
KMldren.  By  taking  part  in  our  little  sports,  he  made  us  all  love  him,  and  by 
the  good  instruction  which  he  took  care  to  communicate,  he  made  us  respect  and 
revere  him.  He  contrived  so  to  secure  our  confidence  that  we  did  not  hesitate 
to  impart  to  him  any  secret;  and  he  would  advise  us  in  so  gentle  a  way,  that  we 
were  scarcely  sensible  that  he  was  advising  us  at  all.  His  grand  aim  evidently 
was  to  bring  us  to  the  Saviour.  Often  would  he  tell  me  how  he  longed  to  see  my 
hce  glowing  with  an  expression  of  love  to  God,  and  how  dangerous  it  is  to  enter 
%  world  like  this  without  being  a  true  Christian.  And  after  I  became  thought- 
fbl  on  the  subject  of  religion,  nothing  could  exceed  the  interest  which  he  mani- 
fitted  that  my  serious  impressions  might  not  pass  away. 

His  person  was  very  large  and  imposing,  and  his  countenance,  when  lighted 
op,  was  most  expressive  and  delightful.  I  can  in  no  way  bring  him  more  plainly 
before  me,  than  by  thinking  of  him  as  he  was  listening  with  delight  to  Dr.  Alex- 
ander's eloquence,  and  casting  his  deep  blue  eye  over  the  congregation,  with  the 
tears  streaming  down  his  cheeks,  to  notice  the  effect  which  it  produced.  His 
9W11  preaching  was  simple  and  natural,  and  sometimes  very  eloquent.  His 
prayers,  especially  in  his  latter  years,  were  peculiarly  fervent;  and  he  seemed, 
like  Abraham,  the  friend  of  Qod,  most  reverently  and  devoutly  speaking,  as  if 
hoe  to  face,  to  his  Heavenly  Father.  He  was  uncommonly  successful  as  a 
preacher  to  the  coloured  people;  and  his  addresses  to  them  at  the  Lord's  table 
were  most  simple  and  impressive,  and  often  highly  pathetic.    In  bi&^Tv^iXA  voNjst^ 
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eourae  he  wm  cheerftil  and  sociftble,  but  neyer  lost  sight  of  what  was  doe  fron 
him,  and  due  to  him,  as  a  ChrisUan  minister.  A  good  old  lady  remarked  that 
he  exceeded  anj  one  she  ever  saw  at  a  Sacrament,  and  at  a  Wedding.  Whea 
inquired  of  if  he  thought  it  was  sinful  to  dance,  he  would  say, — "  Be  warmlj 
engaged  in  religion,  and  then  you  may  dance  as  much  as  you  please."  My  recol- 
lections of  him,  both  in  the  pulpit  and  out  of  it,  are  most  grateful  and  aflee- 
tionate. 

To  supply  in  some  measure  the  deficiency  of  my  own  account  of  Mr.  Laef ,  I 
take  the  liberty  to  add  the  following  graphic  account  of  him  from  the  pen  of  hit 
intimate  friend,  Dr.  Alexander: —  • 

''  About  the  time  that  Mr.  Lacy  entered  the  ministry,  commenced  that  remark- 
able revival  of  religion,  which  extended  more  or  less  through  every  part  of  Vlr^ 
ginia,  where  Presbyterian  Congregations  existed.  And  although  Dr.  J.  B. 
Smith  was  the  principal  instrument  of  that  work,  yet  the  labours  of  Mr.  Lmj 
were,  in  no  small  degree,  successful.  His  preaching  was  calculated  to  prodaee 
deep  and  solemn  impressions.  His  voice  was  one  of  extraordinary  power.  Iti 
sound  has  been  heard  at  more  than  a  mile's  distance.  His  voice  was  not  onlj 
loud,  but  dear  and  distinct:  in  the  largest  assemblies  convened  in  the  woods, 
he  could  always  be  heard  with  ease  at  the  extremity  of  the  congregation.  On 
this  account,  Mr.  Lacy  was  always  one  of  the  prominent  preachers  at  great  wi/tH- 
ing$.  His  preaching  also  was  with  animation.  His  address  to  his  hearers, 
whether  saints  or  sinners,  was  warm  and  affectionate.  Indeed,  according*  to  lut 
method  of  preaching,  lively  feeling  in  the  speaker  was  an  essential  thing  to 
render  it  either  agreeable  or  impressive.  Mr.  Lacy  was  therefore  a  much  more 
eloquent  and  impressive  preacher  on  special  occasions,  when  every  drcumstanee 
combined  to  wind  up  the  mind  to  a  high  tone  of  excitement,  than  in  his  common 
and  every  day  discourses, — in  which  he  was  always  evangelical,  but  sometimes 
flat  and  uninteresting.  Upon  the  whole,  it  may  serve  to  characterize  his  preach- 
ing, to  say  that  it  was  better  suited  to  the  multitude,  than  to  the  select  few  who 
possess  great  refinement  of  taste;  better  adapted  to  satisfy  and  feed  the  plain 
and  sincere  Christian,  than  to  furnish  a  feast  for  men  of  highly  cultivated  intel- 
lect. He  enjoyed  the  unspeakable  pleasure  of  knowing  a  considerable  number 
of  humble,  exemplary  Christians,  who  ascribed  their  first  impressions  to  his 
preaching  or  conversation;  for  he  excelled  in  the  art  of  conversing  on  the  subject 
of  experimental  religion.  To  inquirers  and  young  converts  he  addressed  him- 
self in  private  in  a  very  happy  manner;  which  was  to  them  often  the  means  of 
important  spiritual  benefits.  And  on  general  subjects  he  conversed  in  an  agree- 
able and  instructive  manner." 

With  great  regard,  sincerely  yours, 

Al^NE  S.  RICE. 
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EBENEZER  FITCH,  D.  D  * 

1787—1833. 

Ebenezeb  Fitch  was  a  descendant,  in  the  fourth  generation,  from  the 
R«y.  James  Fitch,  who  came  to  this  country  in  his  youth,  and  was  minis- 
ter, successively,  at  Saybrook  and  Norwich,  Conn.  Ho  was  the  second 
child  of  Jabez  and  Lydia  (Huntington)  Fitch,  and  was  bom  in  Norwich, 
September  26,  1756.  His  early  years  were  passed  in  Canterbury,  where 
fie  was  fitted  for  College  by  the  Rev.  James  Cogswell,  who  had  married  his 
&ther's  sister.  He  entered  Yale  College  in  1773,  and  was  graduated  in 
17T7.  In  the  spring  of  his  Senior  year.  College  was  temporarily  broken 
itff  in  consequence  of  the  turmoil  and  peril  growing  out  of  the  Rovolution* 
ery  war :  the  several  classes  were  accompanied  by  their  respective  Tutors 
to  different  towns  in  Connecticut,  that  they  might  still  continue  to  prose- 
eaie  their  studies  ;  and  that  to  which  young  Fitch  belonged,  passed  the 
summer  in  Wethersfield  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  (afterwards  President) 
Dwight.  This  class,  at  the  usual  time  for  Commencement,  returned  to  New 
Haven,  met  the  government  of  College,  and,  without  much  formality, 
reeeived  their  diplomas.  During  the  whole  of  his  college  life,  he  was  dis* 
ttnguished  for  good  deportment,  and  for  diligence  and  success  in  the  various 
branches  of  study. 

After  receiving  the  honours  of  College,  he  spent  about  two  yeats  at  New 
Haven,  as  a  resident  graduate.  While  on  a  visit  to  Canterbury,  during 
this  period,  he  was  enrolled  and  drafted  as  a  soldier  to  join  the  army.  He 
resisted  the  requisition,  on  the  ground  that,  as  a  resident  graduate,  he 
was  still  a  member  of  College,  and  therefore  exempt  from  military  duty ; 
and,  though  it  was  claimed  that  he  could  not  then  be  considered  a  member 
of  College,  President  Stiles,  to  whom  the  question  was  referred,  returned 
an  answer  in  his  favour.  On  leaving  New  Haven,  he  spent  nearly  a  year 
ill  teaching  a  select  school  in  Hanover,  N.  J.  In  a  letter  dated  January  4, 
1780,  he  writes  thus:  '*I  am  about  five  miles  East  of  Morristown,  and 
eight  from  the  enemy.  Week  before  last,  I  visited  the  camp,  and  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  many  old  and  some  dear  friends.  I  found  the  Log 
House  City  on  the  declivity  of  a  high  hill,  three  miles  south  of  Morristown. 
There  the  Connecticut  line  dwells  in  tabernacles,  like  Israel  of  old.  And 
there  the  troops  of  the  other  States  lie,  some  at  a  greater  and  some  at  a 
less  distance,  among  the  hills,  in  similar  habitations." 

In  the  autumn  of  1780,  Mr.  Fitch  was  appointed  a  Tutor  in  Yale  Col- 
lege. He  accepted  the  office,  and  continued  in  it  till  1783,  when  he  formed 
a  mercantile  connection  with  Henry  Daggett  of  New  Haven.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  arrangement,  he  went  to  England  the  following  winter,  and 
made  an  extensive  purchase  of  goods ;  but  it  proved  a  disastrous  specula- 
tion, and  subjected  him  to  pecuniary  embarrassment,  from  which  he  did  not 
reeover  for  many  years.  In  1786,  he  was  again  elected  to  the  Tutorship, 
and  continued  to  hold  the  office,  in  connection  with  that  of  Librarian,  till  1791. 

It  would  seem,  from  a  journal  kept  by  him  in  his  earlier  years,  that  he 
was  the  subject  of  serious  impressions  from  his  childhood,  and  that  he  him- 

•  Memoir  hj  Rev.  Calvin  Ditrf»e.— Prci.  Stilct*  and  Rev.  Dr.  JamM  CocnreU*t  11&.4Sm&mu 
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self  believed  that  he  became  the  subject  of  a  renewing  influence,  previovi 
to  his  admission  to  College.  He,  however,  delayed  making  a  pablio  pro* 
fession  of  religion  until  May,  1787,  during  the  second  period  of  his  Tiitor» 
ship,  when,  as  appears  from  the  unpublished  diary  of  President  Stiles,  ht 
joined  the  College  Church.  He  must,  however,  have  previoiisly  basB 
engaged  in  preparation  for  the  ministry,  for,  before  the  close  of  the  sasM 
month,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  by  the  Association  of  New 
Haven  West,  at  Oxford. 

In  October,  1790,  Mr.  Fitch  was  elected  Preceptor  of  the  Academy  in 
Williamstown,  Mass., — a  new  institution  which,  it  was  understood,  was  des- 
tined ultimately  to  become  a  College.  After  considerable  hesitation,  ht 
accepted  the  office,  and  entered  upon  its  duties  in  October,  1791.  Tin 
school  consisted  of  two  parts, — a  grammar  school,  and  an  EDgUsk  fret 
school ;  and,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Fitch,  it  soon  became  extensively 
and  deservedly  popular.  In  June,  1793,  it  was  incorporated  by  the  Gen- 
eral Court  of  Massachusetts,  as  a  College.  In  August  of  the  same  yetr, 
Mr.  Fitch  was  elected  President ;  and  in  October  following,  Williams  Col* 
lege  was  regularly  organized  by  the  admission  of  three  small  classes. 

In  May,  1792,  he  was  married  to  Mrs.  3Iary  Cogswell,  the  widow  of  his 
cousin  and  classmate,  Samuel  Cogswell,  who  had  been  accidentally  shot 
dead,  while  on  a  gunning  party,  in  Lansingburg,  N.  Y.  She  was  a  highly 
intelligent  and  excellent  lady,  aud  well  adorned  the  station  to  which  this 
marriage  introduced  her.  They  had  eleven  children,  ten  of  whom  were 
sons.  The  oldest,  a  youth  of  great  promise,  died  just  after  he  had  been 
admitted  a  member  of  College,  and  on  the  night  preceding  the  Commence^ 
ment  of  1807.  *'The  President,^*  says  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bobbins  who  was 
present  on  the  occasion,  ''  though  deeply  afflicted,  appeared  remarkably  well. 
He  performed  the  official  duties  of  Commencement  with  great  correctness 
and  propriety.  The  Funeral  of  his  son  was  attended  the  next  day ;  and 
most  of  the  students  remained  to  sympathize  with  their  deeply  afflicted 
President  and  his  family.  When  the  corpse  was  deposited  in  the  grave, 
the  bereaved  father,  in  a  calm  and  eollccted  tone,  remarked, — *  I  do  not 
deposit  in  this  grave  silver  or  gold,  but  my  first-bom,  the  beginning  of  my 
strength.' " 

The  first  Commencement  of  Williams  College  was  held  on  the  first  Wed- 
nesday of  September,  1795.  On  the  17th  of  June  previous.  President 
Fitch  was  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  with  special  reference  to 
hb  connection  with  the  College,  by  the  Berkshire  Association, — the  Sermon 
on  the  occasion  being  preached  by  the  Bev.  Ephraim  Judson,  of  Sheffield. 

In  1800,  President  Fitch  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  from  Harvard  College. 

Dr.  Fitch  devoted  himself  to  the  welfare  of  the  College  with  great  fidel- 
ity, and  no  inconsiderable  success, — as  an  evidence  of  which,  at  one  period 
of  his  Presidency,  there  were  enrolled  upon  the  annual  catalogue  about 
one  hundred  and  forty  students  ;  and  the  average  of  the  twenty-one  classes, 
which  were  graduated  under  him,  was  about  twenty- two.  During  this 
period,  an  unusually  healthful  moral  influence,  for  the  most  part,  pervaded 
the  College,  and,  in  several  instances,  religion  became,  with  a  large  portion 
of  tlie  students,  a  matter  of  paramount  concern.  It  was  here  especially, 
that  Mills,  and  Hall,  and  the  Bichardses,  and  others,  received  that  plentiM 
baptism  of  the  missionary  spirit,  which  marked  an  epoch  in  the  hiatoxy  of 
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Ui6  Amerioan  Choroh.  But  the  time  at  leDgth  came,  when  Dr.  Fitch  thought 
thftt  the  intereste  of  the  College,  as  well  as  hia  own  personal  comfort,  wotild 
be  promoted  by  his  resigning  hb  office  ;  and,  accordingly,  he  did  resign  it 
im  May,  1815.  In  consideration  of  the  acknowledged  inadequate  compen- 
flMion,  which,  for  several  years,  they  had  been  able  to  render  for  his  services, 
the  Trustees,  on  his  vacating  the  office,  voted  him  the  sum  of  twenty-two 
luindred  dollars ;  an  act  alike  honourable  to  their  sense  of  justice,  and 
grateful  to  his  own  feelings. 

In  the  succeeding  autumn.  Dr.  Fitch  was  installed  Pastor  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  West  Bloomfield,  N.  Y.;  and,  though  he  had  now  nearly 
reached  the  age  of  sixty,  and  was  beginning  to  feel  the  infirmities  incident  to 
advanced  life,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  duties  of  a  Pastor  with  great 
interest,  punctuality,  and  seal.  And  his  labours  were  crowned  with  many 
toikens  of  the  Divine  favour.  In  his  Farewell  Sermon,  preached  November 
36,  1827,  he  stated  that  there  had  been  two  seasons  especially,  when  the 
Spirit  had  descended  upon  the  congregation  like  rain,  and  that,  during  the 
whole  period  of  his  ministry  there,  there  had  been  added  to  the  church  a 
hundred  and  ninety  persons, — a  hundred  and  forty-five  of  whom  had  been 
received  on  a  profession  of  their  faith. 

After  he  resigned  his  charge,  he  continued  to  preach  occasionally  till 
almost  the  close  of  his  life.  In  the  summer  of  1828,  when  he  was  in  his 
feventy-second  year,  he,  in  company  with  his  wife,  made  his  last  visit  to 
New  £ngland, — to  the  scene  of  his  childhood  and  youth,  as  well  as  man- 
hood ;  and  this  visit  was  ever  afterwards  a  subject  of  some  of  his  most 
grateful  recollections.  Until  within  a  few  months  of  his  death,  his  health, 
oonsidering  his  advanced  age,  was  quite  comfortable ;  and  he  continued  to 
move  about  with  some  degree  of  freedom,  and  to  enjoy  the  society  of  hLs 
friends.  He  was  subject,  however,  to  occasional  attacks  of  asthma,  from 
which  he  experienced  no  inconsiderable  suffering.  His  mind  seemed  uni- 
formly in  a  peaceful  state,  and  was  evidently  occupied  chiefly  on  those  invi- 
sible realities  in  which  he  expected  soon  to  mingle.  He  died  March  21, 
1833,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age.  His  Funeral  Sermon  was 
preached  by  the  Rev.  Julius  Steele.*  His  widow  died  at  Cleveland,  0.,  in 
the  family  of  one  of  her  daughters,  November  21,  1834. 

Dr.  Fitch  published  a  Baccalaureate  Discourse  in  1799. 


FROM  THE  REV.  CHESTER  DEWEY,  D.  D. 

ROCHESTER;  April  18, 1852. 

Dear  Sir:  I  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Fitch  on  my  admission  to  the  Fresh- 
man Class  in  Williams  College,  in  1802.  The  acquaintance  was  of  course  very 
alight,  (as  it  was  my  purpose,  by  good  conduct,  to  escape  any  particular  atten- 
tions from  the  Faculty,  and  especially  from  the  President,)  till  I  commenced  the 
Senior  year.  Dr.  Fitch  was  the  sole  instructer  of  the  Senior  class.  When, 
afterwards,  in  the  Tutorship,  I  lived  in  his  family,  and  as  Professor  in  the  Col- 
lege I  was  associated  with  him,  and  in  the  habit  of  daily  intercourse,  till  he 
TMigned  his  office  and  left  the  College,  in  1815. 

Dr.  Fitch  was  a  man  of  fine  personal  appearance,  of  rather  courtly  manners 
and  dignified  carriage,  of  the  most  cordial  and  benevolent  feelings,  of  the  purest 

*  JvLiirs  Steele  wm  gradomted  at  Tale  College  la  1811 ;  was  ordained  and  inetaUed  Paator 
eC  tlM  Chvfeh  in  Eait  Bloomfleld,  N.  T.,  Mareh  13,  1816;  waa  diamlned  on  tbe  Slat  of  Jan- 
■aiy,  1819,  and  dlml  in  1849. 
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morals  and  the  most  exemplary  religious  character.    He  wms  a  Christian  g» 
tleman  of  the  Puritanic  form  of  New  £ngland. 

His  powers  of  mind  were  not  the  strongest  or  the  most  brilliant,  but  thej 
were  solid,  investigating,  and  highly  respectable.  Graduated  at  Yate  CoUegB, 
and  for  many  years  a  prominent  Tutor  there,  he  was  well  versed  an  the  laa- 
guages,  in  philosophy,  and  in  the  general  literature  of  that  period.  And  Ui 
acquaintance  with  distinguished  persons,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  added 
much  to  his  influence,  and  gave  interest  to  his  intercourse  with  young  men.  De 
came  to  the  Presidency  of  the  College  under  decidedly  fiivourable  auspices. 

As  an  instructcr,  he  had,  at  that  time,  a  high  reputation.  Well  acquainted 
with  the  branches  which  he  taught,  and  possessing  a  fund  of  racj  anecdott,  he 
was  able  to  giye  much  point  and  interest  to  the  recitations. 

Though  he  possessed  an  excellent  temper,  and  was  singularly  deroted  to  the 
improvement  of  his  pupils,  he  was  not  altogether  equable  in  his  managemeBt  ef 
young  men,  and  perhaps  was  not  always  directed  by  the  most  discriminatiiig 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  especially  as  it  exists  in  collegians.  There  sone- 
times  occurred  a  sudden  exhibition  of  the  terror  of  authority,  which  finally 
disappeared  in  the  language  used,  or  was  modified  by  after  consideration.  la 
the  management  of  the  College,  this  was  undoubtedly  a  serious  evil. 

There  were  a  variety  of  reasons,  external  and  internal,  which  I  need  not 
attempt  to  state — which  led  Dr.  Fitch  ultimately  to  resign  his  ofiSoe  as  Pitsi< 
dent.  The  Trustees,  in  accepting  his  resignation,  rendered  a  cordial  testimonj 
to  the  purity  of  his  intentions,  and  to  the  fidelity  and  seal  with  which  he  had 
laboured  to  sustain  the  College,  and  advance  its  prosperity. 

Dr.  Fitch  was  eminently  a  good  man.  I  never  came  into  collision  with  him, 
though  I  may  not  always  have  approved  his  course  or  his  reasonings.  I  cher- 
ished a  hearty  and  afiectionate  regard  for  him  while  he  lived,  and  his  memory 
abides  deep  and  dear  in  my  heart. 

With  high  regard. 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

C.  DEWEY. 

FROM  THE  HON.  DANIEL  D.  BARNARD, 

XIHI8TBK  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  PRUSSIA. 

Albavt,  April  9,  1860. 

My  dear  Sir:  I  am  afraid  my  recollections  of  Dr.  Fitch  are  hardly  of  a  char- 
acter to  be  of  much  use  to  you,  though,  since  you  request  it,  I  will  give  them  to 
you  with  sincere  pleasure. 

When  I  entered  Williams  College,  Dr.  Fitch  was  no  longer  President  of  that 
institution.  He  was  still,  however,  a  resident  of  Williamstown,  and  I  was  a 
frequent  visitor  at  his  house.  In  subsequent  years,  and  in  another  part  of  the 
countr}',  he  was  a  familiar  visitor  in  my  father's  family,  where  I  occasionally 
met  him.  I  knew  him  well  enough  to  have  received  a  strong  impression  of  his 
manners  and  character — ^an  impression  which  I  still  vividly  retain. 

Dr.  Fitch  was  a  well-bred  gentleman  of  the  old  school — not  of  the  most 
r«  rinal  class,  yet  with  formality  enough  to  give  a  certain  air  of  dignity  to  his 
manners  and  conversation.  In  person,  as  I  now  recollect  him,  he  was  perhapB 
rather  below  than  above  the  middle  stature,  but  he  was  very  erect,  and  his  car^ 
riage  quite  commanding.  His  step  was  firm,  and  he  moved  lilce  a  man  who  had 
a  fixed  purpose  in  life,  and  had  the  resolution  to  pursue  it.  His  motions  were 
not  quick,  but  composed  and  steady — they  were  prompt  and  ready,  but  there 
was  nothing  disturbed  or  hurried  about  them.  He  had  something  of  the  air  of 
a  man  of  business,  but  of  one  whose  business  was  of  a  settled  and  stable  char- 
acter, perfectly  comprehended  and  fully  appreciated  in  regard  to  its  high  impor- 
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taace,  and  the  length  and  breadth  of  its  great  duties.  It  was  the  air  of  one  who 
liad  studied  his  position  and  his  powers,  and  who  was  reasonably  conscious  of  a 
certain  degree  of  strength  and  capabilitj.  But  whateyer  there  was  of  apparent 
confidence  in  himself,  was  far  enough  removed  from  every  thing  like  arrogance 
and  presumption.  I  suppose  there  have  been  few  men  who  have  cherished  a 
more  habitual  or  abiding  sense  of  dependance  on  a  Higher  Power.  If  there  was 
any  one  thing  which  marked  his  demeanour  more  strongly  than  another,  it  was 
iMonility.  He  was  eminently  a  meek  man.  But  he  was  not  of  an  abject  spirit — 
he  did  not,  because  conscious  of  infirmities,  think  it  necessary  to  set  about 
digrading  himself  in  his  own  estimation.  Being  single  minded^  and  fully  pur- 
posed to  use  his  powers,  his  position  and  his  calling,  as  became  a  scholar,  a  gen- 
tleman, a  Christian,  and  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  he  very  justly  respected  him- 
■olf,  and  as  justly  felt  himself  entitled  to  the  respect  and  confidence  of  others. 
Something  of  all  this  was  easily  read  in  his  deportment  and  manner. 

Dt,  Fitch  bore  commonly  a  grave  countenance,  as  if  the  business  of  life,  and 
life  itself,  were  serious  matters;  yet  his  aspect  was  habitually  hopeAil  and  cheer- 
ftil;  not  unfrequently  it  was  glad  and  joyous.  His  face  wore  a  peculiarly  bene- 
volent and  kind  expression,  and  though  this  was  deepened  into  sadness  on  par- 
ticular occasions,  yet  it  was  never  clouded  with  gloom.  Neither  his  temper  nor 
his  religion  was  one  of  gloom. 

His  conversation  was  usually  sedate  and  earnest,  but  it  was  often  seasoned 
with  anecdote  and  pleasantry.  He  had  an  agreeable  voice,  the  tones  of  which, 
in  serious  discourse,  were  solemn  and  impressive.  He  spoke  with  fluency, 
though  not  with  rapid  utterance;  and  his  language  was  remarkable  for  its  cor- 
reetness,  simplicity,  and  elegance.  I  should  say  he  was  a  correct  and  good 
sdiolar,  without  being  a  profound  one.  His  range  of  study  and  acquirement 
had  been  quite  large.  His  learning  was  for  every  day  use,  and  he  threw 
enough  of  it  into  his  conversation  to  make  him  both  an  agreeable  and  instructive 
companion. 

He  was,  I  believe,  commonly  regarded  as  a  sensible  and  correct  thinker,  of  con- 
siderable intellectual  vigour,  but  he  was  not  looked  upon  as  a  man  of  genius  or 
of  much  originality.  He  had  a  well  balanced  mind,  and  his  faculties  had  been 
so  cultivated  as  to  preserve  the  balance  of  his  powers,  and  thus  fit  him  for  emi- 
nent service  in  the  practical  duties  of  the  elevated  sphere  of  life  to  which  Provi- 
dence had  assigned  him.  I  am  sure  that  the  quality  which  he  cultivated  more 
assiduously  than  any  other,  was  goodness.  His  aim  was  to  be  pure  in  heart, 
and  to  lead  a  life  void  of  ofience  towards  God  and  towards  men.  His  religious 
faith  was  probably  held  with  as  little  doubt  or  wavering,  as  that  of  any  enlight- 
ened Christian  that  ever  lived.  A  thorough  theologian,  and  master  of  all  points 
of  difficulty  and  difference  among  sects,  as  well  as  between  Christianity  and  Infi- 
ddity, — still  his  own  faith  was  held  with  all  the  simplicity  of  a  little  child.  It 
was  a  hearty,  trusting  faith,  which  seemed  incapable  of  being  disturbed,  and 
over  which  no  shade  of  doubt  seemed  ever  to  pass.  He  believed,  and  he  seemed 
to  have  no  unbelief.  And  his  faith  was  of  that  sort  that  it  appeared  to  be  a 
natural  and  necessary  thing  that  he  should  be  constantly  growing  in  goodness, 
and  in  the  daily  beauty  of  a  godly  life.  It  is  seldom,  I  think,  especially  in  a 
person  of  such  mark,  that  the  genuine  simplicity  and  humility  of  the  Christian 
eharacter  is  so  well  illustrated  as  in  his  case. 

■  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  add  any  thing  to  these  very  imperfect  recollections 
sad  impressions;  and  it  is  more  than  I  dare  hope,  that  what  I  have  thus  briefly 
sketched,  will  be  found  of  any  considerable  value  or  interest. 
I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  with  great  respect  and  regard. 

Very  sinoerely  yours, 

D.  D.  BABHABD. 
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JAMES  MUIR,  D.  D  * 

1788—1820. 

Jamk8  Muib  was  a  son  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Greorge  and  Tibbie  (Waid- 
law)  Mair»  and  was  born  on  the  12th  of  April,  1757,  in  Ganmook«  Bool* 
land, — the  place  in  which  his  father  exercised  his  ministry.  Both  his  &thir 
and  his  grandfather  were  highly  respectable  minbters  of  the  Ghmekof 
Scotland.  Concerning  his  early  years  little  can  now  be  gathered ;  bat  inm 
the  manner  in  which  the  children  of  the  Scottish  clergy  in  thoee  days  were 
generally  educated,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  there  was  no  lack  of  paieaUl 
care  and  vigilance  in  regard  to  his  early  intellectnal  or  moral  trmining. 

Early  in  life,  (the  precise  period  is  not  known,)  and  under  the  preaekiag 
of  his  excellent  father,  his  mind  became  deeply  impressed  with  the  import- 
ance of  eternal  things  ;  and  to  use  his  own  language  a  few  days  before  his 
death,  he  '*  found  no  peace  till  he  had  fled  for  refuge  to  the  ark  of  the  ever- 
lasting  coyeuant.''  His  thoughts,  which  had  previously  been  directed  to  the 
profession  of  the  Law,  were  now  fixed  upon  the  Christian  miniatry. 

After  the  usual  course  of  dasisical  and  philosophical  studies  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glaagow,  at  which  he  graduated  in  March,  1776,  he  proeeeuted 
the  study  of  Theology  at  Edinburgh,  but  subsequently  went  to  Loodoo, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  completed  his  theological  studies  under  the  dire^ 
tion  of  his  cousin,  the  Bev.  Dr.  Henry  Hunter ,t  author  of  the  "Saeced 
Biography."  Here  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Oospel  on  the  12th  of  May, 
1779,  by  six  clergymen,  of  whom  Dr.  Hunter  was  one,  who  style  themselves 
^'  Dissenting  Ministers  in  the  City  of  London  and  neighbourhood,  and  eon- 
forming  to  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  Church  of  Scotland." 

After  his  licensure,  he  was  for  some  time  engaged  in  teaching  a  school  in 
London,  and  preaching  as  an  assistant  to  Dr.  Hunter.  On  the  10th  of 
August,  1781,  the  same  Presbytery  that  had  licensed  him,  ordained  him  ss 
un  evangelist  at  the  Scots  Church  in  London,  with  reference  to  his  accept- 
ance of  a  call  from  a  company  chiefly  of  Scotch  Presbyterians,  in  the  Island 
of  Bermuda,  whither  he  was  going  for  t)ie  benefit  of  his  health. 

He  resided  at  Bermuda,  as  the  Principal  of  an  Academy,  and  as  the 
acting  Pastor  of  a  Church,  for  nearly  eight  years.  During  this  period, 
he  was  married  (February  29,  1783)  to  Elizabeth  Wellman,  who  was  a 
native  of  the  Island,  and  connected  with  one  of  its  most  respectable  finmi- 
lies.  While  on  a  transient  visit  to  his  friend  and  his  father's  friend,  the 
llcv.  Dr.  Withcrspoon,  then  President  of  Princeton  College,  he  connected 
himself  with  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  sometime  between  the  meet- 
ings of  Synod  in  1785  and  1786. 

He  had  made  his  arrangements  to  return  from  Bermuda  to  his  native 
country,  and  had  actually  embarked  for  the  purpose  ;  but  the  vessel  in 
which  he  had  taken  passage  was  driven  back  in  distress,  and  he  was  induced  to 
change  his  direction  for  the  United  States.  After  his  arrival  in  New  York 
in  1788,  he  preached,  for  several  months,  about  the  same  time  with  the 

*  MSS.  from  his  danghten  ftnd  Rev.  Dr.  Harrison. 

t  Ther«  is  a  tradition  in  the  family  that  he  preaohed  for  some  time  in  Lady  01enor«hie*s 
ebiUMl,  bat  whether  this  was  the  ohapel  which  she  established  in  Edinburgh^  or  another  ehapel 
in  London^  has  not  been  ascertained. 
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ler.  Jededifth  Morse,  (afterwards  Dr.  Morse  of  Charlestown,  Mass.,)  as  a 
ftiidtdate  in  the  Collegiate  Church  of  which  the  late  Dr.  Bodgers  was  then 
i^astor.  But  as  division  was  likely  to  ensue  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar 
itechment  of  a  portion  of  the  congregation  to  each  of  the  candidates,  they 
icrtli,  from  a  regard  to  the  harmony  of  the  church,  withdrew ;  and  Mr. 
Cuir,  in  the  spring  of  1789,  accepted  a  call  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Llezandria,  where  he  continued  during  the  residue  of  his  ministry  and  of 
3m  life. 

In  1791,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him,  at  the 
■ggestion  of  Dr.  Witherspoon,  by  the  Corporation  of  Yale  College. 

About  three  years  before  his  death,  his  health  being  considerably  impaired, 
k*  made  a  visit  of  a  few  days  to  the  Island  of  Bermuda,  and,  being  there 
>n  the  Sabbath,  accepted  an  invitation  to  preach  in  the  church  where  he 
lad  formerly  ministered.  He  preached  from  the  text, — ^'  Our  fathen, 
rhere  are  they?" — a  discourse  which  excited  an  unusual  interest,  and  was 
lommented  upon  in  a  very  laudatory  manner  by  the  public  papers  of  the 
island.  On  his  return,  he  remarked  to  a  friend  that  it  was  wonderful  how 
16  could  ever  have  been  contented  to  remain  on  such  a  little  patch  of  earth 
or  seven  years,  when  it  seemed  to  him  that  there  was  scarcely  room  suffi- 
oent  for  ordinary  exercise,  without  coming  in  contact  with  the  ocean. 

In  March,  1818,  the  Bev.  (now  Dr.)  £lias  Harrison,  after  having  served 
m  an  assistant  to  Dr.  Muir  for  more  than  a  year,  was  installed  as  co-pastor. 
Dke  Doctor's  health,  after  his  return  from  Bermuda,  was  generally  good 
mtil  the  spring  of  the  year  1820.  The  last  sermon  he  preached  was  on 
hm  last  Sabbath  of  May  in  that  year,  while  his  colleague  was  at  the  General 
liMembly  in  Philadelphia.  About  that  time,  the  disease  of  which  he  died, 
vkich  proved  to  be  an  ossification  of  the  muscles  of  the  stomach,  began  to 
levelop  itself.  His  physician.  Dr.  Dangerfield,  supposing  that  the  country 
kir  might  be  of  service  to  him,  had  him  removed  to  his  own  dwelling  on  the 
Haryland  side  of  the  Potomac,  and,  for  more  than  six  weeks,  ministered  to 
lim  with  unceasing  care,  and  all  the  appliances  which  medical  skill  could 
toggest,  but  without  any  favourable  effect.  As  it  was  manifest  that  his  life 
vat  wasting  away,  he  was  conveyed  back,  in  a  state  of  great  feebleness,  to 
.he  spacious  dwelling  of  Jonathan  Swift,  one  of  his  congregation,  situated 
n  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  and  there,  after  lingering  some  two  or  three 
reeks,  with  many  of  his  beloved  flock  daily  about  him,  he  died  in  perfect 
>«aee  on  the  8th  of  August,  1820.  Two  days  after,  he  was  buried  in  the 
rhurch,  just  beneath  the  pulpit  he  had  occupied  for  more  than  thirty-one 
rears.  By  his  own  request,  ho  was  dressed  in  his  gown  and  bands,  and  his 
^ve  was  thirteen  feet  deep. 

Mrs.  Muir  survived  her  husband  about  ten  years.  They  had  had  seven 
ihildren  ;  but,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  only  four  were  living, — one  son  and 
hree  daughters.  The  son,  Samuel,  was,  for  some  years,  a  post  surgeon  in 
he  United  States  army,  stationed  on  the  South-western  frontier.  He  had, 
lowcver,  resigned  his  commission,  and,  having  married  a  daughter  of  one 
if  the  Chiefs  of  the  Sacs  or  Fox  tribe  of  Indians,  was,  for  several  years, 
egarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  nation.  About  three  years 
»efore  his  death,  he  had  settled  in  an  extensive  medical  practice  at  Galena, 
11.;  and,  during,  the  Black  Hawk  war,  when  the  cholera  broke  out  in  our 
rmy  under  General  Scott,  with  such  terrible  violenoe,  he  boldly  went  out,  a 
olonteer,  to  endeavour  to  stay  its  ravages.     But,  after  saving  the  lives  of 
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many  in  the  vrmy,  lie  wm  attaAed  by  tlie  disease  kimself,  and  in  twenty- 
four  hours  was  nambered  among  its  yictims.  He  was  edneated  at  Scfii- 
burgh,  was  a  highly  accomplished  man,  and  a  skilful  physician. 

Dr.  Muir  is  the  author  of  scTeral  books,  all  of  which  are  highly  ereditabk 
to  his  talents  and  piety.  In  1795,  he  published  a  small  volume  entitled 
'*  An  Examination  of  the  principles  contained  in  the  Age  of  Reason:  In 
Ten  Discourses.'*  In  1812,  he  published  another  volume,  containing  Ten 
Sermons,  several  of  which  were  preached  on  special  occasions,  and  each  oae 
having  an  Appendix,  illustrative  at  once  of  the  subject  of  the  sermon,  sad 
of  the  character  of  the  author.  He  published  yet  another,  containing  sofen 
Sermons,  which  he  preached  while  he  was  Pastor  at  Bermuda — also  a  SersKm 
at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  T.  B.  Balch,  and  it  is  believed  some  otber 
Occasional  Sermons,  not  even  the  titles  of  which  can  now  be  recovered. 

In  the  autumn  of  1815,  immediately  after  my  graduation  at  Yale  €oDege» 
I  went  to  reside  as  a  private  tutor  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alexandria,  and 
had  the  privilege  of  an  early  introduction  to  Dr.  Muir  and  his  &mily,  sod 
of  frequent  intercourse  with  them,  during  a  period  of  about  eight  months— 
indeed  I  first  made  a  public  profession  of  religion  in  his  church,  and  com- 
menced the  study  of  Theology  under  his  direction.  He  was  a  short,  thick- 
set man,  rather  heavy  in  his  movements,  of  a  grave  but  most  kindlj 
expression  of  countenance,  and  as  gentle  and  guileless  as  any  human  being 
I  ever  met.  There  was  an  air  of  loveliness  and  simplicity  about  him  tkit 
led  me  at  first, — ^young  and  inexperienced  as  I  was, — to  underrate  some- 
what his  talents  and  acquirements  ;  but,  as  I  became  acquainted  with  him, 
I  found  myself  in  contact  with  an  exceedingly  well  balanced,  well  dtseiplined, 
and  well  furnished  mind.  His  appearance  in  the  pulpit  was  oertunly  fu 
from  being  graceful.  He  always  wore  the  gown  ;  but  that  served  rather  to 
make  the  disproportion  between  his  breadth  and  his  height  the  more  notice- 
able,— though,  to  my  eye  at  least,  it  gave  additional  solemnity  and  impres- 
siveness  to  his  manner.  I  can  see  him  at  this  moment  standing  in  that 
venerable  old  pulpit,  holding  up  his  little  black  Bible  before  him  with  both 
hands,  and  reading  sometimes  nearly  half  a  chapter  at  a  time  by  way  of 
illustrating  his  subject,  and  in  an  accent  so  intensely  Scotch  that  it  seemed 
to  my  unpractised  ear  not  only  strange  but  ludicrous.  But  his  sermons 
were  always  full  of  vigorous  and  condensed  thought,  and  in  point  of  stjle 
were  very  much  of  the  Addisonian  school.  Though  he  had  high  ideas  of 
Christian  consistency  and  clerical  propriety,  he  was  always  cheerful,  and 
never  ayerse  to  telling  or  hearing  a  humorous  anecdote.  Hb  kindness 
towards  me  was  scarcely  less  than  paternal ;  and  when  I  parted  with  him 
in  June,  1816,  to  return  to  the  North,  he  gave  me  letters  to  several  of  his 
friends  in  the  cities  through  which  I  was  to  pass,  that  procured  for  me  some 
of  the  most  valued  acquaintances  of  my  life.  I  corresponded  with  him  till 
near  the  time  of  his  death,  and  I  cannot  imagine  a  more  perfect  representa- 
tion of  his  mind  and  heart  than  his  letters  furnbhed. 


FROM  THE  REV.  ELIAS  HARRISON,  D.  D. 

Alexandria,  January  10, 1849. 
Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  You  ask  for  my  impressions  of  the  character  of  our  vcn 
arable  friend,  and  my  former  colleague  in  the  ministry,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Muir.    1 
oan  truly  say  that  my  recollections  of  him  are  such  as  it  gives  me  sincere  pleasure 
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lo  record;  and  I  am  glad  to  oo-operate  with  you  in  an  effort  to  honour  and  per- 
petoato  hU  name  and  memory. 

There  was  a  peculiarity  in  Dr.  Muir's  preachiiigy  in  respect  to  both  mattor  and 
manner^  which  it  is  not  easy,  by  any  single  phrase  or  torm,  to  characterize.  A 
member  of  the  United  States  Senato,  after  hariug  listened  to  one  of  his  sermons, 
iraiarked  that  he  was  ''a  short  man,  of  short  sermons,  of  short  sentences.'* 
This  was  strictly  true.  His  discourses  rarely  exceeded  thirty-fire  minutes  in 
lodHgth,  and  the  sentences  of  which  they  were  composed  were  unusually  short,  as 
nay  be  seen  in  the  published  sermons  which  he  has  left  behind  him.  He  always 
•Ipoke  with  a  small  Bible  open  and  lying  on  the  large  one  before  him  on  the  desk; 
mad  when  he  had  occasion  to  refer  to  any  part  of  it,  (and  his  quotations  were  rery 
frtqnent  and  long,)  it  was  his  uniform  practice  to  take  it  up  and  read,  even  when 
hie  people  generally  believed,  and  some  of  them  knew,  that  there  was  not  the 
least  occasion  for  it;  —  for  few  men  probably  ever  committed  more  of  the 
Bible  to  memory  than  he  did.  He  carried  it  with  him,  both  in  the  original  and 
the  translation,  wherever  he  went,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  failed  to  analyze,  with 
critical  accuracy,  at  least  two  chapters,  each  day.  Indeed  such  was  his  famili- 
Arity  with  the  Scriptures  in  the  original  languages,  that  he  could  quote  the 
Hebrew  and  the  Greek,  almost  as  readily  as  he  could  the  English.  He  always 
preached  without  notes.  Until  the  last  three  years  of  his  life,  he  wrote  his  dis- 
courses with  great  care,  and  with  equal  care  committed  them  to  memory.  But 
lie  never  could  preach,  as  he  has  himself  assured  me,  unless  he  had  his  manu- 
■cript  in  his  pocket;  and,  on  one  occasion,  having  found,  after  he  had  commenced 
the  service,  that  he  had  neglected  to  bring  it  with  him,  he  was  under  the  ueces- 
eity  of  going  back  to  his  study  to  get  it.  Yet  he  could  speak  with  as  much  ease 
and  correctness  without  as  with  writing;  and  few,  if  any,  could  ever  tell  by  his 
manner  of  delivery  whether  he  was  speaking  memoriter  or  extempore.  Owing  to 
a  pretty  strong  Scotch  accent,  and  a  slight  defect  in  his  utterance,  he  could  not 
be  called  a  popular  preacher;  and  yet  his  sermons  were  rich  in  Divine  truth, 
and  were  characterized  by  condensed  thought,  logical  arrangement,  and  great 
simplicity  and  perspicuity  of  style. 

Dr.  Muir  was  a  severe  student.  He  could  not  tolerate  the  idea  of  addressing 
immortal  souls  on  the  most  momentous  of  all  concerns,  without  having  prepared 
Ittmself  for  it  by  careful  study  as  well  as  earnest  prayer;  and  few  things  would 
put  down  a  ministering  brother  in  his  estimation  more  than  to  be  told  that  his 
diaeouzses  were  either  almost  or  altogether  unpremeditated.  I  rarely  ever  saw 
him  more  out  of  temper  than  he  was  with  a  young  licentiate,  who,  burning  with 
what  he  regarded  as  holy  zeal,  remarked  that  it  seemed  to  him  a  waste  of  time 
to  study  and  write  sermons.  The  Doctor  could  not  be  called  an  active  man, 
though  he  was  always  regular  in  visiting  his  people,  and  ministering  to  the  sick 
and  afflicted;  and  when  he  made  an  engagement  either  to  preach  or  perform  any 
other  duty,  it  was  never  his  own  fault  if  it  was  not  fulfilled. 

But  for  nothing  was  he  more  distinguished  than  an  exemplary  Christian  life. 
1  lived  in  his  family,  and  was  in  close  intimacy  with  him,  for  more  than  three 
years;  and,  during  the  whole  of  that  time,  was  never  able  to  detect  a  word,  an 
action,  or  even  a  feeling,  which  I  would  dare  to  pronounce  decidedly  wrong. 
And  yet,  during  that  period,  his  church  was  rent  with  factions,  many  of  hia 
congregation  inflamed  with  bitterness  and  wrath,  and  in  the  issue,  about  half  of 
the  number  separated  and  constituted  a  new  church.  Against  all  these  untoward 
influences,  he  struggled  hard  and  prayed  much;  and  the  result  was  that  he  sus- 
tained himself  throughout  with  the  utmost  Christian  forbearance  and  good  will. 
He  was  often  called,  in  reference  to  his  large  share  of  gentleness  and  meekness, 
in  connection  with  his  smallness  of  steture, — *'the  little  Moses." 

Dr.  Muir  enjoyed,  in  a  high  degree,  the  good  opinion  and  affectionate  regards 
of  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  and  great  weight  was  given  to  his  counsels  in  the 
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judicatories  of  the  Church.  The  whole  commanity  in  which  he  liTed,  refereveel 
him  for  the  purity  of  his  life,  and  the  memory  of  his  exalted  Tirtues  is  still  dav 
to  many,  though  he  has  long  since  jMUUied  away. 

I  will  close  this  communication  by  referring  to  his  death  soene»  which,  ftr 
sublimity  and  impressiyeness,  has  rarely,  if  erer,  had  a  parallel,  within  my  obser- 
vation. A  few  hours  before  his  departure,  he  called  his  whole  fionily 
him, — ^his  wife  and  three  daughters,  (his  son  was  absent,)  and  laying 
on  the  head  of  each,  and  in  order,  according  to  age,  beginning  with  his  wiS^  he 
gaye  to  each  a  most  solemn  and  affecting  word  of  exhortation,  corresponding!  it 
seemed  to  me,  to  each  one's  particular  disposition;  and  then,  like  the  Patran^ 
of  old,  commending  them  to  his  own  covenant-keeping  God,  gave  them  his  psfl- 
ing  blessing,  amid  the  tears  and  sobs  of  many  of  his  beloved  flock.  After  a  kw 
moments'  rest,  he  called  me  also,  and  laying  his  hand  upon  my  head,  and  iftfe- 
king  the  blessing  of  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  upon  my  person  and  minisliy, 
gave  me  one  of  the  kindest,  most  affecting,  and  most  impressive  charges,  to  wfaieh 
I  ever  listened.  He  had  always  manifested  towards  me  a  strong  affection,  sad 
the  last  energies  of  his  life  were  given  to  this  closing  effort.  It  will  nevw  be  fcr- 
gotten;  for  though  I  cannot  recall  the  precise  language, — the  spirit,  the  look,  tlN 
impression,  are  scarcely  less  vivid  at  this  hour,  than  they  were  the  hour  after  tlN 
solemn  spectacle  had  passed  before  me. 

Ever  fraternally  yours, 

ELIAS  HARRISQV. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JAMES  LAURIE,  D.  D. 

Washinotox,  Kay  1, 1860. 

My  dear  Sir :  Your  request  for  my  recollections  of  our  excellent  and  lamented 
friend.  Dr.  Muir,  I  have  been  prevented  from  complying  with  till  now,  partly  by 
domestic  affliction,  partly  by  ill  health,  and  partly  by  other  causes  which  it  ii 
not  necessary  to  mention.  But  I  assure  you  that  no  part  of  the  reason  has  bees 
that  I  have  been  indifferent  to  the  subject  of  your  request, — for  I  can  truly  say 
that  I  have  been  associated  with  few  men  in  the  course  of  my  life,  whose 
memory  I  cherish  with  more  reverence  and  affection  than  that  of  Dr.  Muir.  I 
became  acquainted  with  him  first,  forty-seven  years  ago,  on  my  arrival  in  thii 
country  from  Scotland, — a  number  of  years  afler  his  settlement  in  Alexandria; 
and,  as  I  became  almost  immediately  after  a  permanent  resident  of  this  city, 
distant  from  Alexandria  but  a  few  miles,  my  opportunities  of  intercourse  witfi 
him  were  frequent  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Our  intimacy  was  probably 
greater  from  the  &ct  that  we  were  natives  of  the  same  country,  and  had,  on 
that  account,  many  common  interests  and  associations. 

Dr.  Muir  was  one  of  those  men  in  respect  to  whose  characters  there  is  likdy 
to  be  very  little  difference  of  opinion.  He  was  constituted  with  such  perfbct  sim- 
plicity and  ingenuousness  of  temper,  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him, 
by  any  effort,  to  practise  the  least  dissimulation.  Every  one  who  was  brought 
in  contact  with  him,  felt  that  he  was  exactly  what  he  appeared  to  be;  his  state- 
ments were  all  taken  without  any  abatement  on  the  score  of  designed  exaggera- 
tion; though  his  unsuspecting  disposition  might  sometimes  perhaps  have 
rendered  him  liable  to  the  charge  of  credulity.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  Mrs. 
Hunter,  the  wife  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Henry  Hunter  of  London,  a  relative  of 
his,  had  this  trait  of  his  character  in  view,  when  she  told  him,  as  he  was  coming 
to  this  country,  not  to  believe  a  word  that  he  heard,  and  not  more  than  half  of 
what  he  saw.  I  do  not  mean  to  impute  to  him  any  extraordinary  weakness  in 
this  particular,  and  yet  it  must  be  acknowledged  that,  in  what  commonly  passes 
for  worldly  shrewdness  and  sagacity,  he  was  not  much  distinguished.  He  was 
so  conscious  of  the  purity  of  his  own  motives,  was  so  entirely  '*  an  Israelite 
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indeed  in  whom  there  was  no  guile/'  that  he  would  never  impute  evil  motives 
when  charitj  could  possibly  find  out  those  of  a  different  character.  So  uni- 
formly gentle  and  benignant  was  his  spirit,  that  I  remember  but  a  single 
instance  in  which  he  was  betrayed  into  what  would  be  considered  as  savouring  in 
any  degree  of  severity,  and  that  was  a  remark  addressed  immediately  to  an 
individual,  who,  he  had  reason  to  believe,  had,  under  the  guise  of  friendship, 
acted  a  disingenuous  and  treacherous  part  towards  him. 

Dr.  Muir  retained  too  much  of  the  Scottish  accent  to  have  any  great  popularity 
ki  this  country  as  a  preacher;  and  yet  his  sermons  were  always  rich  in  evangeli- 
Q^i  truth,  and  written  in  a  chaste,  easy,  persfMcuous  style.  There  was  one  pecu- 
liarity in  his  mode  of  preparing  his  discourses,  which  deserves  to  be  mentioned. 
He  used,  at  the  commencement,  to  scatter  all  along  over  his  paper  key  words,  or 
words  which  were  to  begin  paragraphs;  and  so  thoroughly  had  he  studied  his 
■vbject,  that  he  had  never  any  difficulty  in  filling  up  his  paper,  making  these 
Mveral  words  subserve  his  original  design. 

In  his  theological  and  ecclesiastical  predilections  he  was  thoroughly  a  Presby- 
torian,  both  from  education  and  conviction,  and  yet  he  was  as  far  as  possiUe 
from  an  intolerant  spirit,  and  mingled  freely  and  cordially  with  Christians  of 
different  communions.  So  amiable  and  generous  a  spirit  as  he  possessed,  sancti- 
fied withal  by  deep  and  consistent  piety,  could  not  but  render  him  an  object  of 
attraction  in  every  circle.  In  his  family,  he  was  a  model  of  all  the  domestic 
virtues;  among  the  people  of  his  charge,  he  was  the  warm  hearted  and  devoted 
Pastor;  and  in  society  at  large,  ho  was  not  ouly  a  well  wisher  to,  but  a  diligent 
promoter  of,  all  the  great  interests  of  human  life.  When  I  say  that  he  had  no 
enemies,  I  have  stated  only  half  the  truth;  no  one  could  be  brought  in  contact 
with  him,  especially  in  the  sense  of  enjoying  familiar  intercourse,  without  regard- 
ing him  with  respect  and  veneration;  and  the  deep  and  general  lamentation 
which  was  witnessed  at  his  death,  was  a  sufficient  testimony  that  the  whole 
community  in  which  he  lived  regarded  him  as  among  the  excellent  of  the  earth. 

He  had  long  been  familiar  with  death  before  he  was  called  to  encounter  it.  It 
a  subject  on  which  his  thoughts  were  greatly  prone  to  dwell,  and  though,  in 
latter  years,  the  grave  yard  was  a  mile  or  more  from  his  dwelling,  he  was 
aoeustomed  frequently  to  resort  thither,  and  yield  himself  to  devout ''  medita- 
tiona  among  the  tombs."  When  his  own  turn  to  die  came,  his  spirit  was  so 
disciplined  to  meet  the  event,  that  he  could  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  his  depar- 
ture, knowing  in  whom  he  had  believed;  but  the  physical  agony  attending  the 
af^roach  of  death  was  well  nigh  overwhelming.  A  day  or  two  previous  to  his 
departure,  he  sent  for  me  to  come  and  see  him ;  but  so  extreme  was  his  weakness, 
and  so  severe  his  bodily  sufferings,  that  I  found  him  incapable  of  holding  much 
conversation.  I  remember  he  exclaimed — "  Is  this  death  ?" — and  then  added, 
with  reference  to  the  torturing  pains  which  he  was  enduring — '*  it  is  terrible;''  but 
there  was  nothing  to  indicate  that  his  spirit  was  not  reposing  with  perfect  con- 
fidence in  the  merits  and  promises  of  his  Redeemer.  Those  who  stood  by  his 
hedride,  when  the  pulsations  oi  life  finally  ceased,  could  not  feel  a  doubt  that 
Heaven  was,  at  that  moment,  opening  to  receive  a  glorified  spirit. 

In  calling  up  these  reminiscences  of  my  friend  long  since  departed,  I  am  glad 
if  I  have  contributed  to  your  object,  as  I  am  sure  it  has  led  me  into  a  field  in 
which  it  has  been  most  grateful  to  me  to  linger.  If  my  recollections  are  less 
extensive  than  you  had  expected,  you  will  perhaps  find  a  satisfactory  reason  for 
it  in  the  fact  that  they  are  the  recollections  of  a  man  whom  age  has  brought 
near  to  the  borders  of  the  grave. 

Yours  truly  and  affectionately, 

JAMES  LAURIE. 
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JOSEPH  PATTERSON  * 

1788—1832. 

Joseph  Patterson,  a  son  of  Robert  and  Jane  Paiteraon,  was  bom  in 
tbe  North  of  Ireland,  March  20, 1752.  His  father,  though  a  lad  at  the  time, 
was  at  the  famous  seige  of  Derrjr ;  and  the  safferings  to  which  the  familj 
were  subjected  in  consequence  of  it  have  not  often  had  a  parallel.  This 
branch  of  the  Patterson  family  emigrated  from  Scotland  to  Ireland,  in  ooio- 
sequence  of  the  terrible  persecutions  that  were  carried  on  by  ClaTerhoose 
nnder  Charles  II. ;  and  the  father  of  Joseph  Patterson  was  the  son  of  John, 
in  whom  the  family  commenced  in  Ireland. 

The  parents  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  originally  belonged  to  the  Seot- 
tish  Church,  but  joined  the  Secession  under  the  Erskines,  sometime  before 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  They  were  eminently  pious  persoDS, 
but  were  exceedingly  strict  in  their  religious  views,  and  had  little  sympatlij 
even  with  any  other  branch  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  than  their  own. 
They  came  to  this  country  with  several  of  their  younger  children  in  1774, 
and  settled  near  Milestown,  about  seven  miles  North  of  Philadelphia,  where 
Mr.  Patterson  died,  aged  a  little  more  than  seventy,  about  1778.  His  wife 
survived  him  not  far  from  three  years. 

Of  Joseph  Patterson's  earliest  years  little  is  known  beyond  the  fact  that, 
when  he  was  a  mere  child,  he  became  deeply  concerned  in  respect  to  hit 
salvation,  and  joined  with  some  other  children  in  a  private  prayer  meeting 
which  was  held  under  a  thorn  hedge.  On  the  27th  of  February,  1772,  be 
was  married  to  Jane  Moak,  he  being  less  than  twenty  years  of  age,  and  she, 
less  than  eighteen.  His  elder  brother  had  already  migrated  to  this  country; 
and  not  long  after  his  marriage  he  formed  the  purpose  of  following  him; 
in  the  expectation  also  that,  at  no  distant  period,  he  should  be  joined  bj 
other  members  of  the  family.  Accordingly,  he  and  his  wife  arrived  at  Phila- 
delphia early  in  1773 ;  and,  after  stopping  for  a  short  time  in  Pennsylvania, 
they  settled  in  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y.  In  consequence,  however,  of  the 
arrival  of  his  parents  the  next  year,  he  was  induced  to  return  to  Peon- 
sylvania,  and  was  occupied  for  a  year  or  two  in  teaching  a  school  neir 
German  town.  When  the  Revolutionary  war  commenced,  he  showed  him- 
self  a  vigorous  patriot ;  he  listened  with  enthusiasm  to  the  first  publie 
reading  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  immediately  gave  up  his 
school  and  enlisted  as  a  common  soldier.  But,  though  he  entered  the  armj, 
he  did  not  leave  his  religion  behind, — as  is  evident  from  the  following  inci- 
dent.  As  he  was  engaged  in  his  devotions  one  day  in  a  rough  shed,  where 
the  troops  were  quartered,  the  rifle  of  a  neighbouring  soldier  was  accident' 
ally  discharged,  and  shivered  a  board  just  in  the  line  of  his  person.  As  he 
was  remarkable  for  noticing  providences,  this  must  have  left  a  strong 
impression  upon  his  mind. 

He  retired  from  the  army  in  1777,  and  removed  Westward  to  the  County 
of  York ;  and,  having  remained  there  two  years,  proceeded  still  farther 
West, — to  the  County  of  Washington.  The  region  in  which  he  now  settled 
was  a  wilderness  ;  and  though  he,  in  connection  with  a  few  other  pious  per* 
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sons  who  aoo<»npanied  him,  built  a  rude  ohuroh  in  the  woods,  jet  thej  were 
in  constant  jeopardy  from  the  surrounding  Indians,  even  while  they  were 
engaged  in  worshipping  in  it. 

In  the  autumn  of  1785,  the  Presbytery  of  Redstone  advised  Mr.  Patter* 
son  to  direot  his  attention  to  the  minbtry,  and  to  qualify  himself  for  it  with- 
out unnecessary  delay.  Agreeably  to  this  advice,  he  engaged,  with  several 
others,  in  a  course  of  preparatory  study  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Smith ;  but,  as  Mr.  Smith  did  not  live  in  his  immediate  neighbour- 
bood,  he  was  obliged,  in  order  to  avail  himself  of  his  instruction,  to  become 
temporarily  an  exile  from  his  own  family. 

Mr.  Patterson  continued  his  preparatory  studies  about  three  years.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  August,  1788 ;  and  in  April  following 
accepted  a  call  to  the.  charge  of  the  united  churches  of  Raccoon  and  Mon- 
tour's Run,  in  Washington  County, — the  former  being  eighteen  miles  from 
Pittsburg.  He  served  both  these  ehurches  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  when, 
each  having  become  able  to  sustain  a  minister,  he  resigned  the  care  of  the 
latter. 

Like  other  ministers  of  that  day,  he  made  frequent  missionary  tours, 
during  which  his  labours  were  most  abundant.  In  the  year  1802,  he  spent 
several  months  among  the  Shawnee  Indians,  and  kept  a  journal  during  the 
time,  that  is  replete  with  interesting  and  surprising  incidents,  and  strikingly 
illustrates  the  deep  spirituality  and  glowing  seal  of  the  missionary. 

Mr.  Patterson,  on  the  4th  of  February,  1808,  was  called  *to  a  great 
domestic  affliction  in  the  death  of  his  wife.  She  seems  to  have  been  an 
eminently  devout  and  godly  person ;  and  the  death  that  she  died  was  wor- 
thy to  close  the  life  that  she  had  lived.  In  giving  an  account  of  her  death 
in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  four  years  after  it  occurred,  he  writes  as  follows: — 
**  On  the  Sabbath  following,  I  preached  on  Job  xiv.  14.  Views  of  the  glory 
die  was  advanced  to,  and  hopes  of  being  soon  in  it,  dulled  the  edge  of  sor- 
row, so  that  I  scarcely  felt  its  sharp  cutting.  I  think  it  was  near  two  yean 
before  my  affliction  on  account  of  my  bereavement  came  to  its  height." 

On  the  9th  of  May,  1812,  Mr.  Patterson  was  married  to  Rebecca  Leeoh 
of  Abington,  Pa.,  who  was  a  person  every  way  suited  to  render  him  happy. 
She  survived  him. 

In  the  autumn  of  1816,  Mr.  Patterson  being  in  his  sixty-fifth  year,  and 
withal  considerably  oppressed  with  bodily  infirmities,  resigned  the  charge 
which  he  had  held  for  more  than  twenty-seven  years.  He  now  removed 
hit  residence  to  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  where  he  continued  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  But,  though  he  had  no  stated  charge,  his  seal  and 
aelivity  in  promoting  the  cause  of  Christ  were  unabated.  He  occupied  him- 
self as  a  sort  of  city  missionary,  distributing  Bibles  and  tracts,  ministering 
to  the  wants  of  the  afflicted  and  destitute,  and  especially  rendering  counsel 
and  aid  to  the  poor  emigrants,  who  were  found  thronging  to  the  Western 
oountry  from  every  part  of  the  world. 

In  May,  1829,  just  after  his  recovery  from  a  somewhat  protracted  illness, 
a  false  step  on  the  pavement  gave  a  wrench  to  one  of  hb  ancles,  which  occa- 
sioned him  another  season  of  confinement  to  his  chamber  of  at  least  two 
months.  On  the  30th  of  January,  1832,  at  the  close  of  a  series  of  religious 
meetings  in  the  church  where  he  was  accustomed  to  worship,  he  gave  a 
solemn  exhortation,  which  proved  to  be  his  last  public  act.  Four  days  later, 
he  took  the  final  sitting  for  hb  portrait ;  and  siter  the  work  was  done,  he 
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toned  to  the  artiet,  who  wm  of  infidel  sentiBientA,  aod  urged  him  with  gre  .  g 
•olemnity  to  *'  apply  to  the  Holy  Spirit  to  draw  Uie  Divine  image  upon  1  4 
heart.'*  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  he  requested  his  wife  to  read  ti. 
108d  Psalm;  and  when  she  had  done  so,  he  remarked, —  ^'Ihaye  beeu 
trying  all  my  life  to  come  up  to  the  tone  and  spirit  of  that  PsiUni ;  and  at 
length  I  believe  I  can."  He  then  knelt  down  and  offered  a  fervent  prayer; 
but  was  so  weak,  at  the  close,  that  he  oould  not  resume  his  seat  withont 
assistance.  On  the  4th  of  February,  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he 
awoke  unwell,  and  he  very  soon  became  sensible  that  the  time  of  his  depai> 
ture  had  nearly  come.  Having  requested  that  the  physician  should  be: 
called,  and  also  his  son,  who  occupied  a  dwelling  adjoining  his  own,  he  said, — 
"  The  time  is  come;  Lord,  help,"  and  closing  his  eyes,  expired  without  a 
struggle. 

Mr.  Patterson  had  eight  children, — all  by  his  first  marriage,  and  all  bom 
in  America.  Robert ^  his  eldest  son,  bom  April  1,  1773,  is  an  ordained 
minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  was  formerly  Pastor  of  a  Church 
about  seven  miles  from  Pittsburg.- 

FROM  THE  REV.  GEORGE  POTTS,  D.  IX 

Nxw  YoaK,  May  29,  1852. 

My  dear  Brother :  I  am  sorry  that,  in  attempting  to  comply  with  your  request, 
I  cannot  give  you  the  results  of  an  intimate  personal  acquaintance  with  my  ven- 
erated relative,  Mr.  Joseph  Patterson.  As  I  passed  through  the  city  of  Pitta- 
burg,  on  my  way  to  and  from  the  South,  I  saw  and  conversed  with  him  in  the 
latter  years  of  his  life,  and  this  intercourse,  brief  and  transient  as  it  was,  con- 
firmed the  previous  high  impressions  of  his  excellencies,  derived  from  those  who 
knew  him  best.  I  will  try  to  indicate  to  you,  in  a  few  words,  the  traits  by 
which  ho  was  best  known. 

I  think  all  his  friends  would  agree,  in  selecting  childlike  simplicity  as  the  most 
characteristic  of  his  traits.  It  marked  his  natural  and  spiritual  endowments. 
He  was  a  transparent  man,  and  a  transparent  Christian.  Any  one,  thrown  into 
his  society,  even  for  a  short  time,  would  quickly  have  discovered  this.  He  was 
affable  and  social  in  a  high  degree,  and  had  a  quiet,  simple,  but  forcible,  way  of 
uttering  himself,  which  made  you  feel  that  you  were  in  company  with  an  Israelite 
in  whom  was  no  guile.  This  simplicity  and  directness  of  character  gave  to  his 
manners  an  unartificial  appearance,  which  might  not  altogether  please  those  who 
count  stiffness  and  reserve  essential  to  dignity.  But  a  just  observer  would  see 
that  this  peculiar  tone  of  character  did  not  degenerate  into  weakness.  He  had 
the  sagacious  insight  as  well  as  the  simplicity  we  often  see  in  children,  and 
which,  when  joined,  as  it  was  in  his  case,  with  the  experience  of  age,  entitles  its 
possessor  to  the  name  of  a  voise  man.  He  made  no  pretension  to  great  learning 
and  eloquence,  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  words,  but  he  had  what  was 
better, — a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  a  thorough  knowledge 
of,  and  confidence  in,  the  Christian  methods  of  influencing  it.  He  was  a  very 
practical  man.  Exact  and  punctual  in  his  engagements  of  every  kind,  taking  a 
common  sense  but  well-considered  view  of  all  that  he  undertook,  he  said  and  did 
in  a  direct  way  what  the  occasion  required.  He  knew  well  how  to  become  all 
things  to  all  men,  without  compromitting  truth  or  duty:  equally  acceptable  to 
the  wise  and  experienced,  and  to  little  children  with  whom  he  was  a  great 
favourite.  But  his  eminent  usefulness  to  the  various  characters  with  whom  he 
sought  intercourse,  was,  in  a  large  degree,  owing  to  the  fact  that  his  childlike 
simplicity  at  once  enlisted  their  confidence.  He  had  striking  things  to  say,  and 
he  said  them  oAcn  in  a  striking  way,  but  you  saw  that  there  was  no  artifice 
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oat  them, — ^no  studied  impromptiu  were  they,  bat  the  spontaneoas  impnlfles 
an  actiye,  pioug,  beneyolent  soul. 
^    Jlis  benevoUnee  was  also  a  marked  trait.    Naturally,  like  many  other  men  of 
4^ong  sympathies,  he  was,  as  he  often  informed  his  friends,  irritable  and  hasty. 
But  those  who  knew  him  late  in  life,  would  nerer  have  suspected  it.     His  social 
disposition,  his  great  accessibility,  his  large  fund  of  anecdote,  his  capacity  to 
'wjoy  in   moderation  the  humorous  as  well  as  the  grave  side  of  things,  all 
'  ketokened  the  strength  of  the  sympathies  which  drew  him  to  his  feUow-creatures. 
'  No  man  was  fonder  of  a  quiet,  genial  laugh.     With  a  truly  Irish  affinity  for  the 
I  ladiorous,  he  sometimes  assumed  a  solemn  jocoseness  and  gentle  sarcasm  of 
I  Manner,  which  was  highly  entertaining.     He  used  to  condemn  this  disposition 
r  of  his,  unjustly,  under  the  name  ot  levity.    But  it  ought  not  to  be  so  arraigned, 
I  unless  it  become  predominant,  which  was  not  the  case  in  this  instance.    It  has 
often  been  a  marked  trait  in  the  character  of  men  of  eminent  piety  and  benevo- 
knee.     That  you  may  know  what  I  mean,  I  will  give  a  specimen  of  his  humor- 
ous sarcasm,  mentioned  to  me  by  a  friend.     After  hearing  a  young  preacher,  who 
evidently  thought  more  of  himself  than  his  sulject,  and  whose  discourse  was 
wanting  in  evangelical  unction,  my  friend  asked  Mr.  Patterson  what  he  thoi^ht 
of  the  sermon.     "  Well,"  said  he,  with  his  quiet  smile,  ''there  were  a  good 
many  good  things  which  were  not  in  that  sermon."    Even  in  these  moods,  the 
habitual  spirituality  of  his  mind  was  always  appare'nt.    He  was  no  trifler:  he 
said  and  did  nothing  "  to  court  a  grin;  "  but,  living  as  he  did  under  a  profound, 
practical  sense  of  Divine  realities,  and  in  an  extraordinary  degree  upon  the  very 
borders  of  Heaven,  he  did  not  forget  that  he  was  in  the  flesh  and  among  men. 
He  was,  on  every  account,  strongly  drawn  to  them :  a  true  Christian  socialist, 
he  lived  not  for  himself,  but  cheerfully  and  hopeflilly  wrought  in  any  of  the 
departments  of  social  benevolence.     He  was  bent  on  doing  good,  not  so  much  in 
the  way  of  large  and  magnificent  schemes,  as  in  the  laborious,  minute,  and  often 
obscure,  details  of  every  day  work.     Thus,  as  a  Pastor,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
indefatigable;,  and,  after  leaving  his  charge  to  reside  among  his  children  in  Pitts- 
borg,  his  last  years  were  employed  among  the  crowds  of  that  large  city  in 
detailed  labours, — ^the  effects  of  which,  like  the  effects  of  the  silent  dew,  cannot 
bo  estimated  by  any  arithmetic  of  ours.    Pittsburg  was  and  is  a  great  thorough- 
ikro  for  emigrants,  and  among  them  he  did  a  vast  deal  of  work,  in  ministering 
to  their  temporal  and  spiritual  necessities,  in  a  day  when  the  name — Ck>lporitur 
was  as  yet  unknown.     For  this,  as  well  as  other  works  of  mercy,  his  praise  is 
in  all  the  Churches  of  Pittsburg. 

While  prosecuting  his  work  in  this  department,  he  showed  himself  eminently 
a  fearless  man.  Ilis  firm  trust  in  Qod  and  a  good  conscience  prompted  him  to 
do  many  things  from  which  other  good  men  sometimes  shrink.  I  will  mention 
only  one  example.  In  one  of  his  collecting  rounds,  an  acquaintance  met  him, 
saying,  **  Well,  Father  Patterson,  what  errand  are  you  on  to-day?  *'  "  I  am 
just  going  to  the  man  who  keeps  store  over  there,  to  get  a  dollar  for  my  Bible 
distribution."  '*  Why,  certainly  you  will  not  go  to  such  a  man  as  that — an 
open  infidel  and  scoffer;  you  will  not  get  a  cent  from  him."  *'  Yes  I  will,  I'll 
get  a  dollar — come  along  and  see."  They  walked  into  the  store.  The  old  gen- 
tleman made  his  request,  in  his  usual  bland  way,  and  was  met  with  scorn.  **  I 
won't  give  a  cent  for  such  a  purp05»e."  **  Do  you  say  you  won't?  "  **  I  say  I 
won't."     '*  Well,  I  will  go  home  with  my  subscription  book,  and  lay  it  before 

the  Lord,  and  I  will  tell  Him  that  Mr. absolutely  refused  to  give  any  thing 

towards  the  distribution  of  the  Bible."  There  was  a  solemn  reality  in  the  good 
old  gentleman's  manner,  which  seemed  to  scare  the  man, — infidel  as  he  was. 
Opening  the  money-drawer,  he  said,  **  Here,  take  your  dollar." 

Mr.  Patterson  was,  in  his  religions  views,  a  thorough-going,  old-fi^hioiiad 
OalTiniat.    His  piety  was  doep  and  aamest,  blending  the  experimental  and  pne- 


tkal  in  due  proportion.  In  all  Iua  abundant  activity  and  success,  he  wait 
thoroughly  humble  man.  His  conversation  and  manner  were  of  a  piece  wfA 
this  single  record  which  he  made,  when  relinquishing  his  pastorate,  alter  muj 
years  of  the  most  exemplary  fidelity — *'  I  resigned  my  charge  on  eoooant  if 
bodily  infirmity,  after  being  Pastor  of  Raccoon  twenty-seven  years  and  m 
months,  for  every  day  of  which  I  need  pardon  through  the  blood  of  CMtf." 
He  was  also  a  thoroughly  trustful  man.  His  natural  simplicity  of  chaiaetef 
showed  itself  in  his  habits  of  prayer  and  communion  with  our  Lord.  Heeoa- 
versed  with  Him  as  a  man  with  his  friend,  carrying  every  thing  that  interestei 
him,  in  the  shape  of  joy  or  sorrow,  to  the  Throne  of  Grace.  He  was  a  stroag 
believer  in  such  texts  as  the  following — ''  Casting  all  your  care  upon  Him,  kf 
He  careth  for  you  " — "  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  the  Father  in  my  name,  bdier- 
ing,  ye  shall  receive." 

Mr.  Patterson  entertained  the  opinion  that  the  strong  language  in  which  Holy 
Scripture  speaks  of  believing  prayer,  justifies  us  in  expecting  special  answerB  te 
special  prayers.  And  his  own  experience  abounds  with  examples  of  snch 
answers, — some  very  extraordinary  indeed.  I  must  content  myself  with  giving 
you  one  or  two  in  the  language  of  another. 

*'  Some  time  after  his  removal  to  the  West,  he  and  some  others  made  a  par- 
chase  of  land,  and  paid  the  money.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  seller  wu 
not  the  owner.  How  much  Mr.  Patterson's  share  in  the  investment  was,  is  not 
known;  but  it  was  a  greater  loss  than  he  could  well  bear.  The  other  purcht- 
sers  had  recourse  to  law,  and  advised  him  to  '  employ  counsel.'  '  No,'  he  replied 
quaintly — '  I  have  read  in  the  Bible  of  a  Wonderful  Counsellor,  and  I  will  apply 
to  Him.'  The  man  who  had  defrauded  him,  had  absconded,  but,  not  long  after, 
as  Mr.  Patterson  was  passing  his  house,  a  child,  running  up  to  him,  begged  him 
to  come  in.  When  he  did  so,  the  wife,  handing  to  him  the  identical  bag  with 
the  identical  dollars,  said,  *  My  husband,  when  he  went  away,  charged  me  to 
give  you  back  this  money,  for,  said  he,  I'm  afraid  the  man  will  pray  mo  to 
death.' " 

Another  instance  is  equally  remarkable  and  suggestive.  Mr.  Patterson  taught 
a  school.  The  neighbourhood  was  poor  and  the  people  few  and  scattered.  One 
morning  he  was  about  to  proceed  to  the  school-room,  which  was  at  somedifi- 
tance  from  his  lodgings,  when  he  discovered  that  his  pen-knife  was  gone.  He 
supposed  he  must  have  dropped  it  the  evening  before,  as  he  was  returning  fron 
school.  He  could  not  replace  it,  as  the  nearest  store  was  many  miles  off,  and 
perhaps  even  there,  a  pen-knife  was  not  to  be  had.  To  make  the  matter  worm, 
snow  had  fallen  during  the  night,  and  covered  the  path.  What  could  he  do  ? 
Writing  and  arithmetic  were  the  chief  branches  then  taught.  He  was  naturally 
troubled  at  his  loss,  and  as  he  walked  along  made  his  trouble  a  subject  of  believ- 
ing prayer.  At  length  his  mind  was  relieved,  and  he  felt  satisfied  that  in  some 
way  the  **  Lord  would  provide."  As  he  proceeded,  he  saw  a  man  riding  towards 
him,  and  leading  a  horse  by  the  bridle.  When  they  got  near  him,  the  led  horse 
suddenly  started  off  the  road  on  to  the  foot-path.  When  Mr.  Patterson  came 
up  to  the  place  where  the  horse  had  kicked  off  the  snow  from  the  foot-path, 
there  lay  the  lost  pen-knife.  Mr.  P.  said  to  the  narrator  of  this  inddent, 
that  he  never  had  had  a  more  delightful  sense  of  God's  goodness  and  faithftil- 
ncss,  as  a  prayer-hearing  Qod,  than  on  this  occasion. 

But  I  must  not  extend  this  imperfect  description  of  my  venerable  relative. 
He  was,  in  fine,  *'a  good  man,  and  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  faith,  and 
much  people  were  added  to  the  Lord."  He  entered  and  dwelt  in  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  as  a  little  child, — always  full  of  the  main  thing, — always  acting  as  see- 
ing Him  who  is  invisible.  I  think  I  see  his  fine  benevolent  face,  with  its  bland 
smile,  as  he  talked  of  heavenly  things,  and  assured  me  of  his  prayers  that  I  and 
my  new  companion  might  be  prospered  in  the  spiritual  life.    It  was  thus,  b  hil 
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lOtt  cMual  intercoune — ^he  had  alwajs  somethmg  heavenly  to  say.  "  I  am 
ksid/'  said  he,  one  day,  with  his  benevolent  smile,  to  one  of  his  busy  merchant 
itadfl,  harrying  past  him  in  the  street, — '*  I  am  afraid  you  could  hardly  find 
me  to-day — to  die,"  and  passed  on — a  fine  example  of  what  is  meant  by  being 
iptant  out  of  season. 

I  will  only  .add  that  he  took  a  deep  interest  in  education,  and  especially  in  the 
■ing  ministry.  The  Theologic&l  Institution  at  Alleghany  enlisted  his  prayers 
Hd  efforts  in  a  high  degree.     It  was  only  a  short  time  before  his  death,  he  said 

>  a  friend,  **  I  have  found  a  new  prayer  for  the  students.  Qod,  before  whom 
ly  fathers, — Abraham  and  Isaac,  did  walk;  the  God  which  fed  me  all  my  life 
ag  unto  this  day;  the  Angel  which  redeemed  me  from  all  evil;  bleaa  the  ladt." 
«D.  xlviii.  15,  16. 

I  need  not  say  that  Mr.  Patterson  was  a  gerUleman  in  manners — with  the 
l^racteristics  I  have  mentioned,  he  could  not  have  been  otherwise.  In  stature, 
•  was  of  the  middle  height,  with  an  athletic  firame.  His  voice  was  low  and 
laintive,  his  eye  mild  but  clear,  his  nose  aquiline,  and  his  hair  dark.  His 
rofile  was  marked. 

Yon  will  not  wonder  that  I  esteem  it  a  great  honour  to  be  related  to  such  a 

Ever,  my  dear  friend,  yours  truly, 

GEORGE  POTTS. 

FROM  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  NEILL,  D.  D. 

Philadelphia,  September  16, 1866. 

My  dear  Sir :  I  spent  my  early  years  in  the  part  of  the  country  in  which 
oseph  Patterson  exercised  his  ministry.  He  had  commenced  preaching  some 
me  before  I  entered  the  Academy  at  Cannonsburg,  and  my  principal  knowledge 
r  him  was  from  the  visits  which  he  occasionally  made  there  and  in  the  neigh- 
During  places,  at  Sacramental  and  other  seasons,  and  from  my  being  once  or 
vice  a  guest  in  his  family.  The  occasion  which  I  have  more  particularly  in 
lind  was  one  of  great  interest  to  me.  In  those  days  the  celebration  of  the 
ord's  Supper  was  reckoned  much  more  than  it  is  now  as  a  grand  religious  fes- 
Tal.  It  usually  brought  together  a  large  representation  from  several  congre- 
ftlions  in  the  neighbourhood;  and  it  was  looked  forward  to,  and  waited  for,  by 
IMM  people,  as  a  season  of  refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  The 
paching  was  often  marked  by  unusual  power,  and  attended  with  a  copious 
tolling;  and  it  was  a  common  thing  for  those  who  made  a  profession  of  religion, 

>  date  the  origin  of  their  serious  impressions  to  one  of  these  interesting  seasons, 
fc  was  on  such  an  occasion  that  I,  in  company  with  several  of  my  fellow-stu- 
ents,  went  to  Mr.  Patterson's,  in  a  place  called  Raccoon,  distant  about  twelve 
lika  from  the  Academy.  On  reaching  his  house,  we  found  that  a  large  num- 
•r  of  persons  from  different  places  had  preceded  us,  and  we  began  to  appre- 
end  that  his  accommodations  in  the  way  of  lodging  were  already  exhausted :  I 
liarefore  ventured  to  propose  to  him  that  we  should  seek  lodgings  elsewhere; 
ut,  instead  of  assenting  to  my  suggestion,  ho  immediately  stepped  upon  the 
iassa,  and  with  a  loud  voice  said, — **  Not  a  soul  will  go  away  from  this  house 
iHfiight;"  and,  accordingly,  there  were  probably  between  twenty  and  thirty 
rho  fbund  lodging  that  night  under  his  roof.  The  circumstance  was  illustrative 
like  of  his  hospitality  and  his  decision. 

Mr.  Patterson  wa^  a  man  of  a  more  than  commonly  grave  and  solemn  aspect, 
Dd  showed  by  all  his  conversation  and  deportment  that  he  lived  habitually 
ndar  the  influence  of  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come.  He  was  naturally  of  a 
odal  turn,  but  his  conversation  was  almost  always,  if  not  directly  religious,  at 
MUt  tending'towards  a  serious  character;  and  he  had  a  large  fhnd  of  anecdote 
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illustrative  of  Christian  duty  and  experience,  which  he  was  accustomed  ofln  ti 
draw  upon  to  great  advantage.  .  I  never  knew  a  man  whose  heart  seemad  ■«• 
intently  fixed  upon  doing  good.  Wherever  or  in  whatever  cuneamstanew  k 
was  placed,  it  was  evident  that  he  was  always  about  his  Master's  bnsiaess.  It 
was  difficult  for  him  to  meet  a  person,  even  in  the  most  casual  way»  «nd  to  hold 
conversation  with  him  on  any  subject,  without  dropping  at  least  a  ward  in  rda- 
tion  to  his  higher  interests.  Nobody,  I  imagine,  that  knew  him,  ever  doubled 
the  strength  of  his  faith,  or  the  purity  and  consistency  of  his  entire  character. 

Mr.  Patterson  commanded  great  attention  as  an  earnest  and  powerful  preadier. 
In  the  warm  season,  he  more  commonly  preached  in  a  tent, — the  church  edifice 
being  much  too  small  for  the  accommodation  of  the  multitude  who  attended  on 
his  ministry.  He  regarded  so  little  his  personal  appearance,  that  he  used  oAes 
to  preach  without  his  coat;  but  this  was  much  less  at  variance  with  the  tastei 
and  habits  that  prevailed  at  that  day  in  that  part  of  the  countrj,  than  those 
which  exist  at  the  present  time.  His  preaching  was  always  simple  and  plaia, 
but  it  was  always  sensible  and  edifying,  and  rich  in  evangelical  truth.  His  voioe 
was  loud  and  commanding,  and  he  sometimes  spake,  especially  in  rebuking  tke 
popular  vices  of  the  times,  as  one  having  authority.  He  was,  however,  a  son 
of  consolation  to  Christians,  and,  indeed,  he  knew  how  to  give  to  every  one  his 
portion  in  due  season.  The  results  of  his  preaching  were  manifestly  great,  tnd 
I  doubt  not  that  he  is  rejoicing  in  them  in  a  better  world. 

Yours,  forever,  in  the  bonds  of  the  Gospel, 

WILLIAM  NEILL. 


-♦♦- 


ROBERT  HENDERSON,  D.  D. 

1788—1834. 

FROM  THE  REV.  R.  B.  McMULLEN,  D.D. 

Knoxville,  Tcnn.,  March  81, 1857. 

Kev.  and  dear  Sir :  The  history  of  Dr.  Hendcrson^s  life,  considering  tbe 
prominent  place  he  held  among  the  ministers  of  his  day,  as  well  as  his  com- 
parativcly  recent  death,  is  veiled  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  obsouriftj. 
After  diligent  and  somewhat  extended  inquiry  in  respect  to  him,  the  follow- 
ing is  the  best  account  that  I  am  able  to  give  you  of  the  leading  events  of 
his  life,  and  the  more  striking  traits  of  his  character. 

Robert  Henderson  was  bom  in  Washington  County,  near  Abingdon, 
Va.,  on  the  31st  of  May,  1764.  Being  left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  and 
also  in  destitute  circumstances,  he  received  very  little  education  until  after 
the  time  of  his  conversion.     The  following  is  his  own  statement : — 

*'  When  a  boy  quite  down  in  my  teens,  my  attention  was  arrested  and 
fixed  to  Divine  things,  in  a  very  unusual  and  extraordinary  way.  After 
having  been  the  subject  of  an  almost  indescribable  distress  for  upwards  of 
a  year,  I  at  length  found  peace  through  the  great  goodness  and  mercy  of 
God,  and  became  the  subject  of  a  delightful  hope.  Being  filled  with  an 
ardent  desire  to  preach  the  precious  Gospel  of  Jesus,  I  was  much  dis- 
tressed because  the  way  seemed  hedged  up  before  mc,  as  I  deemed  it  impos- 
sible to  obtain  such  a  classical  education  as  I  believed  to  be  essential  to 
such  an  office.  In  this  state  of  affairs,  I  tried  to  banish  the  thought  from 
mj  mind  for  about  six  mouxYi^  \  \s^  ^udln^  all  efforts  of  that  kind  unavail- 
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ing,  I  at  length  guned  the  pennission  of  my  XDOther, — a  poor  widow,  to 
ttiJie  the  trial.  I  undertook  the  expense  of  obtaining  a  classical  education 
without  a  dollar  in  hand  or  in  prospect.'* 

He  commenced  his  classical  studies  under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Doak,  D.  D.,  who,  a  little  while  before,  had  opened  an  Academy  in  Wash- 
ington County,  East  Tennessee,  then  known  as  Martin  Academy,  and  now 
18  Washington  College.  Here  he  pursued  and  completed  his  course  of 
aiady  preparatory  to  entering  the  ministry ;  and,  in  recording  the  fact,  he 
^ds, — **  it  was  not  upon  charity  either."  He  was  licensed  and  orduned 
]l>y  the  Abingdon  Presbytery  in  or  about  the  year  1788,  and  took  charge  of 
the  two  Churches  of  Westminster  and  Hopewell, — the  latter  of  which  was 
tl  Dandridge, — the  present  County  seat  of  Jefferson  County,  Tenn.  He 
WAS  associated,  in  the  First  Presbytery  formed  in  thb  part  of  the  country, 
with  Blackburn,  Carrick,  and  Ramsey.  He  continued  to  minister  to  the 
diarches  just  named  for  more  than  twenty  years ;  and  was  then  released 
from  them  to  accept  a  call  from  the  Churches  of  Pisgah  and  Murfrees  Spring, 
in  Rutherford  County,  West  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains.  Ten  years 
previous  to  this  translation,  he  had  requested  a  dissolution  of  the  pastoral 
relation,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  left  sometimes  in  actual  want  from  the 
neglect  of  his  people  to  supply  him  with  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  fiEU^ts 
in  the  case  having  been  laid  before  the  Presbytery,  that  Body  charged  him 
with  *'  excessive  modesty  and  unnecessary  delicacy  in  not  letting  his  wants 
be  known;"  and  charged  the  churches  with  ** shameful  want  of  public  spirit 
in  neglecting  to  inquire  into  his  necessities.'*  The  churches  promised  to  do 
better,  and  the  Presbytery  unanimously  advised  him  to  withdraw  his  petition. 
He  did  so,  and  remained  with  them  more  than  ten  years  longer.  When  he 
finally  left  them,  their  own  statement  concerning  him  was  as  follows; — **  We 
part  with  our  beloved  pastor  with  regret,  whose  labours  we  have  enjoyed 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  with  whom  we  have  lived  in  bonds  of  strict- 
est love  and  union  during  that  period,  without  the  smallest  interruption.*' 

After  remaining  a  short  time  with  the  Churches  of  Pisgah  and  Murfrees 
Spring,  he  left  them,  and  preached  a  while  at  Nashville  and  Franklin,  in 
jadjoining  Counties,  and  then  returned  and  spent  eight  years  more  with  them. 
Be  then  left  them  again,  and  took  up  his  abode  at  Franklin,  where  he  taught 
A  school,  preaching  there  and  in  the  surrounding  country.  Through  his 
whole  life,  he  seems  to  have  suffered  much  from  pecuniary  embarrassment, 
and  more  especially  toward  its  close. 

During  several  of  his  last  years.  Dr.  Henderson  was  gvadually  declining 
in  health, — being  alternately  of  a  full  habit,  and  then  greatly  emaciated. 
Hb  death,  which  took  place  in  July,  18M,  was  noticed  by  the  Presbytery 
to  which  he  belonged  at  their  next  meeting,  in  a  manner  that  indicated  a 
▼ery  high  estimate  of  his  talents  and  character.. 

Dr.  Henderson  was  twice  married — first,  to  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Heie- 
Idah  Balch  ;  and  afterwards  to  a  daughter  of  Major  John  Hackett,  an  elder 
in  the  Grassy  Valley  Church.  £aeh  of  these  wives  he  considered  a  paragon 
of  excellence ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  sometimes  even  made  an  allusion  to  one 
€r  the  other  of  them  in  his  sermons,  when  he  wished  to  present  the  highest 
idaa  of  female  loveliness.     He  had  a  large  family  of  children. 

He  published  two  volumea  of  Practical  Sermons  in  1823,  which  contain 
;]MUiy  impressive  and  stirring  thoughts,  and  bear  the  impress  of  a  mind  of 
mperior  mould. 
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Dr.  Henderson  was  a  man  of  great  powers  of  address.  Som^tiiiies  he 
was  oyerwhelminglj  solemn  ;  at  other  times,  witty  and  humoroas ;  and  tliea 
again,  most  severe  and  scathing.  His  appeals  were  bold  and  passionate, 
and  at  times  awfully  grand.  He  possessed  a  well  nigh  matchless  power  of 
mimicry,  and  coald  accomplish  more  by  yoioe,  countenance,  attitude,  and 
gesture,  than  almost  any  other  man.  He  was  accustomed  to  lash  the  Tieea 
of  the  times,  as  with  a  whip  of  scorpions ;  and  yet  he  often  spoiled  his  most 
solemn  and  pungent  appeals  by  some  flash  of  wit,  that  would  bring  a  smile, 
if  not  a  brood  laugh,  over  his  congregation.  He  was  himself  fully  aware  of 
this  unfortunate  propensity,  and  mourned  over  it ;  but  it  stuck  to  him  as  a 
part  of  his  nature.  In  the  prime  of  life,  he  had  great  reputation,  not  obIj 
as  a  pungent  but  a  profound  preacher ;  but  his  eccentricities,  partieularij 
that  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  no  doubt  interfered  not  a  little  with  bis 
usefulness  as  a  Christian  minister.  His  passion  for  detailing  huraoroni 
anecdotes  seemed  to  gain  strength  with  advancing  years  ;  and  perhaps  it  is 
due  to  truth  to  say  that,  with  the  more  pious  portion  of  his  hearers  at  lesst, 
his  later  labours  were  not  his  most  acceptable.  For  many  months  before 
his  death,  however,  —  owing  to  his  bodily  infirmities,  he  preached  bat 
seldom. 

Dr.  Henderson  was  a  most  earnest  and  vigorous  supporter  of  Oospel 
order, — especially  as  connected  with  the  worship  of  Ood.  He  was,  for 
instance,  an  uncompromising  opponent  of  Camp-meetings.  In  a  letter 
written  to  his  very  particular  friend,  Colonel  F.  A.  Ramsey,  in  1804,  he 
says, — **  I  was  with  Mr.  Blackburn  at  Little  Kiver  last  Saturday,  Sabbath, 
and  Monday.  If  the  quantum  of  religion  is  to  be  estimated  by  noise,  and 
the  number  of  those  people  who  pray  very  loud  in  the  same  circle  at  the 
same  time,  the  people  there  have  certainly  more  religion  than  all  the  other 
people  of  this  country  put  together.  They  go  incalculably  beyond  what  I 
think  right  in  these  respects." 

No  man  was  more  fearless  than  Dr.  Henderson  in  the  discharge  of  what 
he  believed  to  be  his  duty.     What  Conscience  dictated  to  him  must  be 
done, — no  matter  what  obstacles  might  be  in  the  way.     He  was  invited  to 
deliver  a  sermon  in  Nashville  on  Profane  Swearing.     This  he  appointed  to 
do  in  the  Court  House, — no  house  of  worship  having  been  erected  there  at 
that  time.     Upon  rising  in  the  Judges*  place,  he  saw  sitting  directly  before 
him  two  men  who  were  among  the  most  notorious  swearers  in  Tennessee ;  both 
of  whom  had  rendered  him  substantial  pecuniary  aid  in  time  of  need.     He 
afterwards  said  that  worldly  policy  immediately  suggested  that  he  should 
postpone  that  subject  till  another  time,  lest  be  should  offend  those  who  had 
so  kindly  ministered  to  his  necessities  ;  but  that  Conscience  sprang  up  and 
said, — **  Robert  Henderson,  do  your  duty.*'     He  obeyed  Conscience;  and 
it  is  said  that  his  delineations,  and  lashings,  and  denunciations,  of  profane 
swearers,  were  absolutely  terrific.     The  subject  was  exactly  suited  to  his 
descriptive  and  pantomimic  powers,  and  he  did  it  the  most  ample  and  fearful 
justice.     He  sat  down  feeling  that  he  had  satisfied  his  conscience,  but  not 
doubting  that  he  had  permanently  alienated  his  friends.     The  next  day  they 
sent  for  him,  and  he  went  with  the  full  expectation  of  receiving  a  torrent  of 
abuse ;  but  to  his  great  surprise  they  met  him  with  the  utmost  kindness, 
thanked  him  for  his  faithful  reproofs,  and  presented  him  with  a  fine  suit  of 
clothes  as  an  expression  of  their  respect  and  gratitude.     He  received  the  degree 
o[  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Greenville  College  in  1818. 
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BegreUing  that  I  have  not  more  ample  means  of  complying  with  your 
request,  I  remain  your  friend  and  brother. 

R.  B.  Mcmullen. 

FROM  THE  REV.  ISAAC  ANDERSON,  D.  D. 

Martyillb,  East  Tennessee,  January  8,  1849. 

Dear  Sir:  I  know  the  Rev.  Robert  Henderson,  D.  D.,  concerning  whom  you 
Inquire,  but  am  apprehensive  that  my  reminiscences  of  him  are  not  sufficiently 
extensive  to  answer  the  purpose  for  which  you  ask  them. 

Dr.  Henderson  was  gifted  with  pulpit  talents  of  a  high  order.  He  explained 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  with  great  clearness,  and  enforced  its  duties  with 
great  power.  He  was  an  earnest  and  animated  speaker,  and  his  appeals  to  the 
hearts  and  consciences  of  his  hearers  were  oilen  of  the  most  pungent  character. 
His  sermons  were  frequently  two  hours,  and  sometimes  three  hours,  in  length; 
but  notwithstanding  this,  his  congregation  heard  with  attention  and  without 
weariness.  He  often  introduced  into  his  most  solemn  discourses  such  strange 
comparisons  and  illustrations,  that  those  accustomed  to  hear  him  would  involun- 
tarily smile,  and  sometimes  well  nigh  burst  into  a  laugh.  I  have  seen  thousands 
hanging  on  his  lips,  with  their  eyes  fixed  intensely  upon  him,  and  the  tears  flowing 
profusely  down  their  cheeks,  and  yet  a  smile  playing  on  almost  every  face.  He 
administered  to  vice  the  most  scathing  rebukes,  which  sometimes  produced  solemn 
awe,  and  sometimes  bitter  resentment.  On  one  occasion,  when  his  audience  con- 
sisted, as  was  supposed,  of  more  than  two  thousand  persons  assembled  in  a 
grove,  he  saw  several  rude  men  laughing  and  talking  at  some  distance  from  him, 
and  without  a  pause  the  following  lines  burst  from  his  lips  like  a  clap  of  thunder — 

"  Laugh  ye  profane,  and  swell  and  burst, 
"With  bold  impiety, 
"  Yet  shall  you  live  forever  cursed, 
"  And  seek  in  vain  to  die;" 

and  then  went  on  as  if  nothing  had  taken  place.  His  oddities  as  a  speaker 
seemed  to  have  the  same  effect  in  keeping  his  hearers  from  weariness,  that  a  recess 
commonly  has  under  other  speakers.  As  he  often  found  it  necessary  to  go  into 
the  grove,  from  the  house  being  too  small  to  contain  the  people  who  had  assem- 
bled, he  would  state  to  them  explicitly  what  sort  of  behaviour  he  considered  as 
becoming  a  worshipping  assembly,  and  would  speak  particularly  of  the  great 
impropriety  of  wearing  their  hats;  and  then  would  conclude  with  some  such 
remark  as  the  following — **  If,  after  what  I  have  said,  you  will  not  take  off  your 
hats,  you  may  nail  them  on  for  what  I  care."  But  notwithstanding  he  abounded 
in  such  oddities,  he  was  still  eminently  useful,  and  is  remembered  by  the  aged 
Christians  of  East  Tennessee  with  the  most  affectionate  respect. 

Yours  truly, 

ISAAC  ANDERSON. 


FROM  J.  G.  M.  RAMSEY,  M.  D. 

Mecklbnburq,  near  Knoxville^  Tenn.,  > 
March  26,  1867.  J 

My  dear  Sir:  The  ** Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit"  would  certainly  be 
incomplete  without  some  notice  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Henderson.  He  was  one 
of  the  pioneer  heralds  of  the  cross, — an  apostle  of  religion  and  learning,  on  the 
frontiers  of  both  East  and  West  Tennessee;  in  the  early  settlement  of  both 
which  he  acted  a  prominent  and  very  useful  part.  I  have  a  most  distinct  recol- 
lection of  him.  He  was  the  bosom  friend  of  my  father, — the  late  Colonel  F.  A. 
Ramsey,  and  a  very  frequent  guest  at  his  houae.    H«  waa  XVkft  la^o^scwVja  ^^t^m^^x 
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of  both  my  ptrento,  and  it  wu  th«  dying  request  of  my  sainted  mother  that  her 
Funeral  Sermon  should  be  preadied  by  him',  and  firom  a  text  of  her  own  selec- 
tion— (Hebrews  vi.  18, 19, 20.)  This  was  done,  acoordingly,  at  Lebanon  Chmdi 
in  1805,  and  with  another  Sermon  preached  in  her  bed-room  a  short  time  before 
her  death,  was  published  in  pamphlet  form,  and  extensiyely  circulated  in  the 
Tennessee  Churches.  Up  to  1811, — during  all  my  boyhood,  I  bad  frequent 
opportunities  of  seeing  him  and  hearing  him  preach. 

Dr.  Henderson  was  not  a  very  learned,  nor  should  I  say  in  the  highest  sense, 
a  very  eloquent,  preacher;  and  yet  he  was  exceedingly  methodical^  fauitructife,aiid 
I  may  add ,  impressiye.  He  adopted  the  old  mode  of  sermonixingy  and  diiided  and 
subdivided  his  subject  almost  ad  if^finiium.  He  preached  extempore,  and  with- 
out even  short  notes.  He  was  very  fluent,  self-possessed,  and  always  prepaiedL 
The  architecture  of  his  pulpit  performances  was  very  complete,— «ven  classical— 
the  lueidvts  ordo  was  perhaps  the  most  prominent  trait;  but,  in  the  i^liestioa 
and  improvement  of  his  subject,  he  was  often  exhortatory  and  pathetk,  some- 
times caustic  and  denunciatory.  In  respect  to  these  latter  qnaliUea  he  has  bed 
few  equals.  I  have  seen  at  the  immense  gatherings  of  eariier  times,  thoussadt 
of  his  hearers  subdued  and  overwhelmed  by  his  melting  pathos.  On  such  occa- 
sions, his  indescribable  earnestness,  his  emphatic  tones,  his  bold  and  tignificsnt 
and  striking  gesticulation,  were  perfectly  irresistible.  His  preaching  was  always 
sure  to  attract  a  crowd,  and  his  longest  sermons  were  listened  to,  not  only  with- 
out the  slightest  s%n  of  impatience,  but  generally  with  the  most  fixed  attention. 
His  prayers  were  singularly  impressive.  His  utterances  were  in  a  subdued, 
sometimes  scarcely  an  audible,  tone;  and  his  whole  manner  took  on  an  air  of 
reverential  solemnity  and  awe  that  I  have  rarely  witnessed  in  any  other  man. 
He  must  have  been  a  strangely  constituted  person  indeed,  whatever  his  character 
may  have  been,  who  could  have  Ibtened  to  one  of  Dr.  Henderson's  prayers,  espe- 
cially in  certain  states  of  feeling,  without  being  moved  by  it. 

In  his  intercourse  with  the  world,  he  had  a  good  deal  of  the  old-fashioned  min- 
isterial dignity  and  reserve;  but  in  his  own  fiimily  he  was  most  affectionate;  and 
in  the  social  circle  was  kind  and  communicative,  and  sometimes  highly  enter- 
taining. On  the  frontier  he  had  to  contend  against  vice  in  high  places;  and  there 
he  displayed  a  spirit  that  was  truly  heroic.  Against  duelling  and  horse-racing, 
two  of  the  popular  evils  of  the  day,  he  lifted  up  his  voice  like  a  trumpet;  and 
that  too,  even  when  General  Jackson  was  among  his  hearers.  On  one  occasion, 
that  distinguished  citizen,  an  admirer  not  more  of  courage  than  of  Christian 
consistency,  sent  him  a  valuable  present,  as  a  token  of  his  grateful  respect,  for 
having  sternly  rebuked  these  vices  in  his  presence. 

Though  many  years  have  passed  since  Dr.  Henderson's  death,  and  many  more 
since  my  opportunities  of  obserring  him  terminated,  he  was  a  man  to  leave 
strong  impressions,  and  hence  I  have  great  confidence  in  presenting  him  to  yon 
as  he  is  retained  in  my  memory. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  6.  M.  RAMSEY. 
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ASA  HILLYER,  D.  D  * 

1788—1840. 

Asa  Hillyer  was  born  ia  Sheffield,  Mass.,  April  6,  1763.  His  father, 
who  was  a  physician,  was  a  native  of  Granby,  Conn.,  but  had  removed  to 
Sheffield  to  enter  upon  the  practice  of  medicine,  where  he  was  married  to  a 
daughter  of  Deacon  Ebenezer  Smith.  He  returned  with  his  family  to  his 
native  place,  when  this  son  was  about  ten  years  of  age,  and  there,  with  the 
exception  of  a  residence  of  perhaps  two  years  on  Long  Island,  he  remained 
till  his  death.  In  the  Revolutionary  war,  he  served  in  the  American  army 
as  a  Surgeon,  and,  during  part  of  the  time,  was  attended  by  his  son,  who 
was  then  probably  about  sirteen  or  eighteen  years  of  age. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  entered  Yale  College  in  1782  and  graduated  in 
1786,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three.  It  was  at  this  time  that  his  father  resided 
at  Bridgehampton,  L.  I.;  and  as  the  son  was  returning  home  from  College, 
the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  was  driven  ashore  on  a  stormy  night,  near  the 
East  end  of  the  Island.  There  happened  to  be  a  mother  with  several  small 
children  on  board,  to  whose  preservation  he  devoted  himself;  and,  as  the 
morning  dawned,  he  placed  them  in  a  boat,  and,  plunging  into  the  water, 
pushed  the  boat  ashore.  This  event  had  an  important  influence  on  his  future 
character  and  course  of  life.  Until  that  time  he  had  been  a  stranger  to  the 
hopes  of  the  Gospel ;  but  he  then  consecrated  himself,  upon  that  solitary 
beach  where  his  life  had  been  jeoparded  and  mercifully  preserved,  to  the 
service  of  bis  God  and  Redeemer.  The  resolutions  which  he  then  formed 
he  was  subsequently  enabled  to  carry  out ;  and,  in  due  time,  he  commenced 
his  theological  studies  under  the  direction  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Buell  of 
East  Hampton,  and  completed  them  under  Dr.  Livingston  of  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Having  been  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Old  Presbytery  of  Suffolk,  L.  I., 
in  1788,  he  was  appointed  to  supply  the  Churches  at  Connecticut  Farms 
and  Bottle  Hill,  (now  Madison,)  two  Sabbaths  each.  The  Congregation  in 
the  latter  place,  on  hearing  him  preach,  invited  him  with  great  unanimity  to 
become  their  Pastor ;  and  he  was  accordingly  ordained  and  installed  over 
them.  September  29,  1789. 

In  the  summer  of  1791,  he  was  married  to  Jane,  the  only  child  of  Cap- 
tain Riker  of  Newtown,  L.  I., — with  whom  he  lived  most  happily  for  thirty- 
seven  years.  She  died  in  1828.  They  had  seven  children, — four  sons  and 
three  daughters. 

In  the  year  1798,  while  minister  at  Bottle  Hill,  he  was  appointed  by  the 
General  Assembly  a  missionary  to  visit  tlie  Northern  part  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  Western  part  of  New  York.  On  this  tour  he  was  engaged  for  nine 
weeks,  and  travelled  upwards  of  nine  hundred  miles, — preaching  almost 
every  day,  and  sometimes  twice  a  day,  during  the  whole  time.  He  preached 
the  first  Sermon  ever  preached  in  what  is  now  the  city  of  Auburn. 

In  the  summer  of  1801,  he  was  invited  to  take  the  pastoral  charge  of  the 
Church  in  Orange  ;  and,  having  accepted  the  invitation,  he  was  installed  on 

*  Fan.  8erm.  in  MS.  bv  Rev.  J.  Gallacher. — MS.  from  Rev.  Joseph  M.  Ogden. — Do.  from 
Dr.  Pienon.^TatUe's  Hut.  Preib.  Ch.^  Mftduon^  N.  J. 
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the  16th  of  December  following.  In  this  congregation,— -one  of  the  largest 
and  most  influential  in  the  State,  he  laboured  with  great  acceptance  tnd 
succesB  for  upwards  of  thirty  years.  On  several  oooasions  after  his  remoTil 
to  Orange,  he  visited,  in  company  with  a  brother  minister,  the  destitute  set- 
tlements in  the  interior  of  the  State,  where  his  labours  were  always  highlj 
appreciated.  He  resigned  his  pastoral  charge  in  1883  ;  and,  from  that  time 
till  his  death,  devoted  himself  to  visiting,  attending  religious  meetings  in 
the  week,  and  preaching  on  the  Sabbath,  as  occasion  or  opportunity  occurred, 
to  the  three  Presbyterian  Congregations  of  the  town. 

While  sustaining  the  responsibilities,  and  performing  the  duties,  of  sn 
extensive  pastoral  charge,  he  did  not  shrink  from  responsibilities  and  dntieB 
of  a  more  public  nature.  He  assisted  in  the  formation  of  the  United 
Foreign  Missionary  Society,  (since  merged  in  the  American  Board,)  of 
which  he  was  a  Director.  He  assisted  also  in  the  formation  of  most  of  the 
great  National  Societies  for  extending  the  knowledge  and  influence  of  Hkt 
Gospel,  which  came  into  existence  during  the  period  of  his  ministry.  He 
took  a  lively  interest  in  their  operations,  contributed  freely  of  his  time  aod 
money  to  their  support,  and  always,  unless  providentially  prevented,  attended 
their  anniversaries. 

In  1811,  he  was  chosen  a  Trustee  of  the  College  of  New  Jer^y,  tnd 
held  the  office  till  the  close  of  life.  In  1812,  he  was  appointed  one  of  tbe 
first  Directors  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  and  was  re-elected 
regularly  until  after  the  division  of  the  General  Assembly. 

In  1818,  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  All^haoy 
College. 

In  the  disruption  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  1837,  Dr.  Hillyer  fell 
on  the  side  of  the  New  School.  But,  though  he  regarded  the  division  as 
an  unwise  measure,  it  never  disturbed  his  pleasant  relations  with  those  of 
his  brethren  whose  views  and  action  in  reference  to  it  differed  from  his  own. 
The  Princeton  Seminary,  too,  he  regarded  to  the  last  with  undiminbbod 
interest,  and  its  honoured  Professors,  with  whom  he  had  so  long  been 
familiar,  he  never  ceased  to  reckon  among  his  best  friends. 

In  the  winter  of  1839-40,  he  was  attacked  by  a  disease,  under  which  hb 
bodily  energies  soon  began  sensibly  to  decline ;  and  though  his  friends  hoped 
that  the  return  of  warm  weather  might  affect  him  favourably,  they  were 
doomed  to  disappointment.  During  the  period  of  his  decline,  a  revival  of 
religion  took  place  among  the  people  to  whom  he  had  so  long  minbtered, 
and  it  was  a  sore  trial  to  him  that  he  couIJ  not  more  directly  participate  in 
it ;  but  be  evinced  at  once  the  most  thankful  and  subiuissive  spirit.  His 
laHt  public  address  was  delivered  at  the  Commuuion  less  than  four  weeks 
before  his  death ;  and  his  last  ministerial  act  iu  public  was  pronouncing  the 
benediction  on  the  Sabbath  following.  He  witnessed  the  approach  of  death 
without  the  least  sign  of  apprehension, — knowing  in  whom  he  had  believed. 
He  suff'ered  considerably  during  the  last  day  of  his  life,  and  it  was  the  only 
day  in  which  he  was  wholly  confined  to  his  bed.  He  died  on  the  evening 
of  the  28th  of  August,  1840,  retaining  his  consciousness,  as  was  supposed, 
till  the  moment  the  vital  spark  was  extinguished. 

Dr.  Hillyer's  only  publications  were  a  Sermon  preached  before  the  Pres- 
byterian Education  Society,  1820  ;  and  a  Sermon  on  a  day  of  Public  Thanks- 
giving and  Prayer,  1822. 
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I  knew  Dr.  Hilljer  slightly,  while  I  was  a  student  in  the  Seminary  at 
Princeton ;  more,  after  I  was  settled  in  the  ministry,  and  quite  intimately, 
in  some  of  his  last  years.  He  always  seemed  to  me  a  rare  specimen  of 
Christian  and  ministerial  dignity,  oonsbtenoy,  and  loveliness.  Ho  had  a 
fine  person,  a  face  with  regular  features  and  hcnign  and  attractive  expres- 
aion,  and  in  his  manner  and  whole  bearing  he  was  exceedingly  bland  and 
genial.  I  used  to  love  to  converse  with  him,  not  because  I  expected  to  hear 
from  him  any  thing  specially  striking  or  original,  but  because  he  always 
spoke  out  of  a  full,  warm  heart,  and  made  me  feel  as  if  I  was  in  the  com- 
pany of  **  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved.'*  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
aver  heard  him  atter  a  word  of  questionable  prudence  or  propriety.  I  have 
beard  him  talk  freely  concerning  his  brethren  whose  views  on  exciting  and 
absorbing  questions  of  church  policy  differed  greatly  from  his  own,  but  not 
a  sentence  fell  from  him,  which  might  not  have  been  communicated  to  them 
without  jeoparding  in  the  least  their  kindly  feelings  towards  him.  Dr. 
Miller  and  he  for  instance  took  opposite  sides  in  the  great  Church  contro- 
Tersy ;  but- there  was  no  man  towards  whom  he  continued  to  the  last  to 
manifest  a  more  affectionate  regard,  and  I  had  reason  to  know  that  that 
regard  was  fully  reciprocated.  While  it  was  evident  that  he  had  no  ambitious 
•apirations,  and  cared  nothing  for  popular  favour,  except  as  it  might  be  ren- 
dered subservient  to  his  usefulness,  it  was  impossible  that  a  character  formed 
under  the  influence  of  such  high  principles,  and  so  uniformly  consistent  and 
benevolent  as  his,  should  not  have  left  its  mark  on  the  community  in  which 
be  lived,  and  should  not  be  gratefully  cherished  in  the  remembrances  of 
many  others. 

PROM  THE  REV.  GIDEON  N.  JUDD,  D.  D. 

MoMTOOMJiBT,  N.  Y.,  March  2, 1867. 

My  dear  Brother :  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  will  state  my  general 
impressions  concerning  our  venerated  friend,  Dr.  Uillyer.  During  twenty  years 
we  were  oo-presbyters,  fourteen  of  which  we.  resided  near  each  other,  and  had 
eharge  of  intermingled  parishes,  and  were  often  associated  in  labours  designed 
to  promote  the  spiritual  welfare  of  our  flocks,  and  the  interests  of  the  Kingdom 
of  our  adorable  Redeemer. 

His  physical  frame  was  above  the  ordinary  stature,  symmetrical  and  com- 
manding, and  his  countenance  an  index  of  the  benevolence  of  his  heart.  He  was 
eheerful,  without  levity;  dignified  in  his  deportment,  but  not  magisterial  or  for- 
tadding;  a  pleasant  companion  and  faithful  friend.  In  his  family,  ho  was,  as  he 
Justly  deserved  to  be,  an  object  of  affection  and  veneration.  As  a  preacher,  he 
was  highly  respectable;  and  as  a  pastor,  he  had  but  few  superiors  or  cvt^n  equals. 
His  sensibilities  were  keen.  With  his  people,  both  in  their  joys  and  soi  rows,  he 
deeply  sympathized.  In  the  house  of  affliction,  by  the  bedside  of  the  dying, 
and  among  the  bereaved,  he  was  eminently  a  son  of  consolation.  In  visiting  the 
ikmilies  of  his  flock,  he  was  assiduous,  kind  and  faithful.  To  the  thoughtful 
and  anxious  inquirers  after  the  way  of  salvation,  and  to  the  people  of  God,  in 
their  conflicts,  fears,  sorrows  and  joys,  he  was  a  deeply  interested,  tender  and 
ikithful  counsellor  and  guide.  He  was  a  fine  specimen  of  a  Christian  gentleman, 
and  in  all  his  relations  reflected  honour  upon  his  office,  as  an  ambassador  of  the 

Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Very  sincerely  and  fraternally  yours, 

G.  N.  JirDI> 
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JOHN  BROWN,  D.  D. 

1788—1842. 
FROM  THE  REV.  ROBERT  C.  SMITH, 

PROFESSOR  IM  OOLETHORPR  VNITBR8ITT. 

MiLLBOOBTILLS,  MBTCh,  20,  1817. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir :  In  complying  with  your  request  for  some  aoconni  of 
the  life  and  character  of  the  lie  v.  Dr.  John  Brown,  late  of  Fort  Gaines,  in 
this  State,  it  is  due  to  truth  to  say  that,  though  I  preached  his  Funeral 
Sermon,  I  never  knew  him  until  his  sun  had  verged  &r  towards  the  West 
From  the  testimony  of  those  who  had  seen  it  in  its  meridian  splendour,  in 
connection  with  the  beautiful  tints  which,  even  in  setting,  it  threw  upon  tbt 
landscape,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  make  out  my  biographical  portrait. 

John  Brown  was  born  in  Ireland,  Antrim  County,  on  the  15th  of 
June,  1763.  His  father  was  among  the  poor  of  this  world,  and  therefore 
voluntarily  became  a  subject  of  what  was  called  the  **  Kings  bounty  ;*' — an 
arrangement  by  which  the  distressed  of  Ireland  might  obtain  a  gratuitona 
passage  to  America,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  a  title  to  a  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  of  land  in  one  of  the  Carolinas.  He  chose  his  location  in  Ches- 
ter District,  S.  C;  and  there  lived  to  see  his  son  John  a  diatinguished 
minister  of  the  Gospel.  The  mother  of  John,  like  Hannah,  **  lent  her  soi 
to  the  Lord,*'  and  early  taught  him  to  read  the  Scriptures.  In  his 
sixteenth  year,  he  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  country  school  for  nine 
months  ;  and  in  his  nineteenth  year,  he  was  sent  for  an  equal  period  to  a 
grammar  school  in  the  Waxhaw  settlement.  These  eighteen  months  make 
the  sum  total  of  his  educational  advantages — the  rest  of  his  early  years 
being  spent  in  assisting  an  indigent  and  afflicted  father  to  conduct  a  farm  for 
the  support  of  his  family.  During  the  latter  nine  months,  which  he  devoted 
to  study,  he  was  associated  with  the  destined  hero  of  New  Orleans ;  and, 
like  that  hero,  he  did  not  wait  to  be  forced  into  the  military  service  of  his 
country.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  was  seen  voluntarily  exchanging  the 
Groves  of  the  Academy  for  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  Camp,  and,  under 
General  Sumter,  intrepidly  fighting  his  country's  battles. 

But  no  sooner  was  Peace  restored  than  young  Brown  was  found  again 
diligently  engaged  for  the  improvement  of  his  mind.  He  also  soon  per^ 
ceived  that  his  country  was  invaded  by  another  enemy,  far  more  to  he 
dreaded  than  British  forces.  The  tocsin  of  alarm  had  been  sounded ;  and 
the  call,  made  by  the  great  **  Captain  of  our  salvation,"  for  volunteers,  fell 
upon  his  ears  in  tones  loud  and  long.  For  this  service  he  felt  wholly  unpre- 
pared. His  weapons  in  the  previous  warfare  had  been  carnal.  But  such, 
he  was  assured,  would  not  now  answer.  The  sword  of  the  Spirit  must  be 
wielded — the  whole  armour  of  God  put  on.  But  he  was  **not  disobedient 
to  the  Heavenly  call."  **  Immediately  he  conferred  not  with  flesh  and 
blood,"  but  consented  to  enter  the  service,  and,  by  prayer  and  supplication, 
sought  those  weapons  which  are  **  mighty  through  God  to  the  pulling  down 
of  strong  holds." 

Having  studied  Theology  under  the  instruction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  McCorkle, 
near  Salisbury,  N.C.,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  in  the  year  1788,  by  tho 
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Presbytery  with  whiob  his  venerable  teaeher  was  oonneoted.  In  the  coarse 
of  the  Hame  year,  he  was  married  to  a  Miss  McGolloch,  in  whose  a£fections 
he  lived  for  fifty  years, — when  she  was  taken  from  him  by  death. 

Having  laboured,  both  in  teaching  and  preaching,  for  a  few  years  after 
bis  licensure,  he  was  invited  to  the  Pastorship  of  the  Waxhaw  Church,  S.  C. 
He  accepted  the  invitation,  and  remained  there  for  ten  years.  A  difference 
of  scDtiment  among  the  members  of  his  church  led  him  to  resign  his  charge ; 
and  again,  for  a  few  years,  he  resorted  to  teaching,  which  seems  to  have 
been  a  favourite  employment  with  him.  Notwithstanding  his  limited  advan- 
tages already  referred  to,  and  the  pressing  duties  of  a  popular  preacher, 
be  rose  to  very  considerable  literary  distinction.  In  1809,  he  was  elected 
Professor  of  Logic  and  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  South  Caro- 
liBa ;  and  in  1811,  he  was  chosen  President  of  the  University  of  Georgia. 
Tbe  duties  of  these  offices  he  discharged  with  much  ability,  and  with  a 
fidelity  which  many  of  the  citizens  of  those  and  the  adjoining  States  must 
long  remember  wifrh  gratitude. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  College 
of  New  Jersey  in  1811. 

After  leaving  the  Presidency  of  the  College,  he  removed  to  Jasper  County, 
Ghu,  and  was  soon  after  chosen  Pastor  of  Mount  Zion  Church,  in  Hancock 
County,  in  the  same  State.  This  station  he  held  for  twelve  years ;  and  then 
removed  to  Fort  Gaines,  where  he  spent  his  remaining  days.  His  wife  died 
shortly  after  this  last  removal.  His  labours  here  were  those  of  an  evan- 
gelist. 

About  the  20th  of  November,  1842,  he  perceived  symptoms  of  approach- 
ing dissolution.  But  such  symptoms  had  no  terrors  for  him.  He  loved 
dearly  his  children  and  friends  ;  but  he  felt  that  **to  depart  and  be  with 
Christ  was  far  better."  He  lingered  till  the  11th  of  December,  when,  in 
the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  he  departed  to  his  eternal  rest. 

Dr.  Brown's  life  was  eminently  devoted  to  the  service  of  God,  and  regu- 
lated by  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel.  His  religious  feelings  had  both 
strength  and  ardour,  but  were  ever  subject  to  the  control  of  reason.  If,  in 
matters  of  religion,  the  right  lies  between  two  extremes.  Dr.  Brown  certainly 
occupied  the  proper  point ;  for  I  know  not  whether  he  was  more  distant  from 
extravagance  and  enthusiasm  on  the  one  hand,  or  from  lifelessness  and  cold 
monotony  on  the  other.  His  piety  consisted  in  the  steady  and  active  opera- 
tion of  a  holy  principle  rather  than  in  the  excitements  of  times  and  occasions. 
He  had  a  strong  aversion  to  every  thing  like  ostentation ;  and  hence  he 
rarely  spoke  of  his  own  spiritual  exercises — indeed  he  seldom  spoke  of  him- 
self in  reference  to  any  thing.  He  did,  however,  occasionally  disclose  his 
religious  feelings  to  his  more  intimate  friends  ;  and  from  what  he  said  to 
them,  as  well  as  from  the  tenor  of  his  daily  deportment,  it  was  quite  mani- 
fest that  **he  walked  with  God."  His  belief  of  the  doctrines  contained  in 
the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  was  firm  and  uniform.  But  he  was 
far  from  a  bigoted  pertinacity.  On  the  contrary,  his  mind  was  ever  open 
to  the  force  of  reason,  and  ready  to  adopt  any  sentiment  which  seemed  to 
him  supported  by  sound  argument.  But  he  was  as  far  from  fickleness  as 
from  bigotry.  He  had  no  peculiar  relish  for  what  was  new,  and  no  dispo- 
sition to  become  weary  of  a  sentiment,  because  it  had  been  long  enter- 
tained. 
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Dr.  Brown  was  no  partisan  in  religion.  He  belonged  to  no  sect,  lalcts, 
by  the  abuse  of  that  term,  it  is  made  to  apply  to  the  whole  mass  %ii  deroil 
Protestants.  He  laboured,  and  prayed,  and  felt  at  home,  among  all  who  lore 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sinoerity,  by  whateyer  name  they  might  be  called. 

As  a  minister  of  the  Oospel,  he  certainly  possessed  rare  excelleneiea.  He 
had  that  combination  of  intellectual  and  moral  qualities,  which  gif<:8  stt- 
bility  and  duration  to  a  minister's  usefulness.  His  perceptions  were  dear, 
his  power  of  discrimination  great,  his  imagination  sufficiently  fertile,  iiui 
his  heart  susceptible  of  profound  emotion.  He  was  always  serious  and  sfiiec- 
tionate  in  his  manner,  insomuch  that  none  who  heard  him  could  doubt  tbtl 
his  object  was  the  glory  of  God  in  the  salvation  of  souls.  His  style  wu 
simple,  clear  and  dignified ;  suited  to  convey  to  his  hearers  the  plain  ni 
logical  conceptions  of  his  own  self-cultivated  intellect.  His  sermons  were 
at  once  doctrinal  and  practical — while  they  exhibited  the  truth,  they  brouglit 
it  to  bear  directly  upon  the  heart  and  conscience.  He  lived  to  witoen 
many  revivals,  and  always  had  an  important  agency  in*  carrying  themfo^ 
ward. 

He  bad  high  qualifications  also  as  an  instructor  of  youth.  He  possessed  | 
great  kindness  of  disposition,  sterling  intelligence,  and  genuine  decision. 
He  exhibited  politeness  without  affectation,  dignity  without  haughtinesu, 
and  strict  adherence  to  rules  of  order  without  a  needless  and  belittling  pre- 
oision.  In  the  prime  of  life,  he  was  distinguished  for  his  skill  and  despatch  in 
business.  In  all  his  conduct,  whether  public  or  private,  he  was  so  free  from 
self-importance  and  dogmatism,  so  benign,  and  circumspect,  and  conciliatory, 
that  I  am  not  aware  that  he  ever  needlessly  wounded  the  feelings  of  any  body. 

Dr.  Brown  had  ten  children,  only  five  of  whom  lived  to  maturity,  and 
only  three  survived  himself.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  had  two  sons  and 
one  daughter.  His  son  JoAn,  who  was  a  physician,  has  since  died,  more 
extensively  lamented  perhaps  than  almost  any  individual  who  has  ever  died 
in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Oaines. 

Yours  affectionately, 

R.  C.  SMITH. 


FROM  THE  REV.  SAMUEL  K.  TALMAGE,  D.  D., 

OoLETHORPK  Univebsitt,  Maj  12,  1S49. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  I  knew  Dr.  Brown  concerning  whom  you  inquire,  and 
certainly  regarded  him  as  a  remarkable  man.  But  I  know  not  whether  I  can 
tell  you  any  thing  concerning  him,  which  you  have  not  already  received  from 
other  sources. 

He  was  a  wonderfully  fluent  speaker — I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  ever  known 
the  individual  who  was  more  so.  He  abounded  in  rich  evangelical  and  experi- 
mental instruction.  His  humility  was  remarkable.  He  was  ever  ready  to  defer 
to  the  humblest  of  his  young  brethren.  His  modesty  prevented  him  from  acquir- 
ing that  celebrity  to  which  his  talents,  research,  and  intrinsic  worth,  entitled 
him.  His  indifference  to  the  world  and  his  unbounded  generosity  kept  him 
always  poor.  His  excessive  confidence  in  men  made  him  the  dupe  of  many  t 
deceiver.  He  was  perfectly  guileless  and  unsuspicious.  He  loved  every  body, 
and  the  law  of  kindness  dwelt  upon  his  tongue.  I  never  heard  him  say  an 
unkind  word  of  any  human  being.  Whilst  truly  liberal  in  his  judgment  of 
other  denominations,  and  careful  to  offend  no  one,  he  was  one  of  the  firmest 
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Qriends  of  the  Presbjieriaii  Cknrdi  I>  eTor  knew.  He  MieTed  its  doctrines, 
[polity,  and  order  were  ptirelj  seriptoral;  and  his  diligent  examination  of  Scrip- 
ture, pursued  by  a  searching  and  discriminating  mind,  made  him  a  powerful 
sA^ocate  of  the  system  which  he  embraced. 

fie  was  well  entitled  to  the  appellation  we  used,  when  speaking  of  him, — 
"  Our  apostle  John."  A  venerable  lady,  now  deceased,  wife  of  Joseph  Bryan, 
leading  elder  of  the  Mount  Zion  Church,  Ga.,  used  to  relate  many  anecdotes  of 
him.  Mr.  Bryan  was  in  the  habit  of  collecting  his  salary,  and  providing  his 
flitoily  supplies.  He  would  not  trust  his  beloved  and  venerable  pastor  with  the 
keeping  of  his  own  money,  or  the  making  of  his  own  bargains.  When  Dr. 
]lh*own  needed  a  new  hat,  or  a  supply  of  clothing,  he  consulted  his  elder.  When 
ko  needed  a  little  money  to  go  to  Presbytery  or  Synod,  Mr.  Bryan  furnished  it. 
Mn.  Bryan  said,  if  her  husband  gave  him  a  twenty  dollar  bill,  he  would  give  it 
aU  away,  if  he  saw  an  object  that  appealed  to  his  sympathy,  without  reiecting 
how  he  was  to  pay  his  expenses  on  the  journey.  After  dwelling,  on  a  certain 
occasion,  at  considerable  length,  on  his  character,  she  closed  her  description  by 
adding, — *'  In  fact.  Father  Brown  is  good  for  nothing  in  the  world,  but  just  to 
go  right  home  to  Heaven,  and  take  the  highest  seat  there." 

Yours  truly, 

SAMUEL  K.  TALMA6E. 


-•♦■ 


SAMUEL   PORTER* 

1789—1825. 

Samuel  Porter  was  born  in  Ireland,  on  the  11th  of  Jane,  1760.  His 
parents  were  worthy  members  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Chnroh,  com- 
monly called  Covenanters,  and  attached  great  importance  to  their  distinct- 
Ito  peculiarities.  His  mother  devoted  him  to  the  Lord,  for  the  work  of 
the  ministry,  from  his  birth ;  in  reference  to  which  she  called  him  Samuel. 
Not,  however,  having  the  means  of  obtaining  a  liberal  education,  he  learned 
the  business  of  a  weaver,  without,  at  the  time,  having  any  other  prospect 
than  earning  his  livelihood  by  this  humble  occupation.  Having,  in  due 
time,  taken  to  himself  a  wife,  he  determined  to  seek  a  home  on  this  side  the 
ocean;  and,  accordingly,  in  the  year  1783,  when  he  was  about  twenty-three 
years  of  age,  he  succeeded  in  carrying  out  his  purpose.  On  his  arrival  in 
this  country,  ho  went  into  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania,  and  spent  the  first 
winter  in  the  vicinity  of  Meroersburg^  Franklin  County,  where  a  near  rela- 
tire  of  his  then  resided.  The  expense  of  his  voyage  and  journey  after  his 
arrival  had  entirely  exhausted  his  small  funds ;  though  he  quickly  found 
himself  among  kind  friends,  who  generously  contributed  towards  the  support 
of  his  family. 

As  he  had  been  very  strictly  trained  in  the  peculiarities  of  his  own 
Chorch,  and  had  had  little  sympathy  or  intercourse  with  any  other,  he  was 
not  much  predisposed  to  attend  on  any  other  ministrations.  Being,  how- 
ever, in  the  neighbourhood  of  Upper  West  Conooockeague,  where  the  Rev. 
(afterwards  Dr.)  John  King  exercised  his  ministry,  he  was  induced,  on  one 
occasion,  to  go  to  hear  him  preach;  though  his  expectations  of  being  edified 

•  Memoir  prefixed  to  bis  Sermoni  and  Dialogaee.— Appendix  to  Life  of  Maonrdj.— Old  Red- 
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or  profited  seem  to  have  been  very  low.  He  wis,  however,  agreeably  dii- 
appointed  in  the  service,  and  heard  nothing  which  was  not  folly  in  aoeord- 
anoe  with  his  own  views  of  Christian  doctrine  and  duty.  This  led  him  to 
go  again  and  again ;  and  the  more  he  heard  Mr.  King,  the  more  folly  be 
was  convinced  that  there  was  no  difference  between  his  own  Church  and  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  this  country,  that  need  be  an  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  his  passing  from  the  one  to  the  other.  The  next  year,  he  went  to  live 
in  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  having  settled  in  Washington  County,  he 
had  frequent  opportunities  of  hearing  the  Bev.  Joseph  Smith,  and  the  Ber. 
(afterwards  Dr.)  John  McMillan ;  and  the  result  was  that,  at  no  distant 
period,  he  transferred  his  relation  to  the  Presbyterian  Church,  from  a  con- 
viction that  his  spiritual  enjoyment  would  not  thereby  be  diminished,  while 
his  Christian  usefulness  would  be  increased. 

By  the  advice  of  Dr.  McMillan,  and  some  other  ministers,  who  feltdeeplj 
the  need  of  an  increase  of  the  means  of-  evangelical  instruction  in  that  new 
country,  and  who  withal  had  formed  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  the  vigour 
of  Mr.  Porter's  intellect,  as  well  as  the  depth  and  strength  of  his  religious 
feelings,  he  was  induced  to  undertake  a  course  of  preparation  for  the  Chris- 
tian ministry.  His  studies  were  prosecuted,  partly  under  Mr.  Smith,  and 
partly  under  Dr.  IMcMillan ;  though  he  studied  Theology  exclusively  under 
the  latter.  Dr.  McMillan,  in  consideration  of  his  indigent  circumstances, 
made  no  charge  for  cither  his  board  or  tuition ;  and  one  of  Mr.  Porter's 
own  countrymen, — a  man  of  great  benevolence,  who  lived  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, kindly  took  charge  of  his  family,  and  saw  that  they  were  comfortably 
provided  for,  while  he  was  going  through  his  preparatory  studies. 

Mr.  Porter  had  inherited  the  strong  feeling  of  disapprobation  common  to 
the  denomination  with  which  he  was  originally  connected,  of  the  use  of  any 
other  than  the  ''old  version"  of  the  Psalms  in  religious  worship.  In  this  state 
of  mind,  he  resolved,  during  his  residence  with  Dr.  McMillan,  to  investi- 
gate the  subject  of  Psalmody  with  great  care,  and  to  write  an  elaborate 
defence  of  the  views  which  he  had  always  held  in  respect  to  it.  As  he  pro- 
ceeded in  his  examination,  his  convictions  grew  weaker  instead  of  stronger, 
and  he  finally  felt  constrained  to  abandon  his  previous  views  altogether, 
and  actually  betook  himself,  both  in  private  and  in  public,  to  the  use  of 
Watts'  Psalms,  and  continued  to  use  them  without  scruple,  ever  afterwards. 

As  Mr.  Porter  had  made  Theology  his  study,  in  no  small  degree,  from 
very  early  life,  and  had  acquired  considerable  general  knowledge,  before  he 
entered  on  a  formal  course  of  preparation  for  the  ministry,  the  Presbytery 
allowed  the  usual  course  of  study,  in  his  case,  to  be  somewhat  curtailed. 
He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Bedstone,  on  the  12ib  of 
November,  1789.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Presbytery,  April  20,  1790,  be 
had  a  call  put  into  his  hands  from  the  united  Congregations  of  Poke  Bun 
and  Congruity,  one  from  the  Congregations  of  Dunlap's  Creek  and  George's 
Creek,  and  one  from  Long  Bun  and  Sewickly.  The  first  of  these  calls  he 
accepted,  and  accordingly,  on  the  22d  of  September,  1790,  was  ordained 
and  installed  Pastor  of  the  Congregations  of  Poke  Bun  and  Congruity.  In 
these  congregations  he  laboured  with  untiring  diligence  until  the  11th  of 
April,  1798,  when,  on  account  of  ill  health,  he  was  released  from  Poke 
Bun,  though  against  the  earnest  wishes  and  remonstrances  of  that  portion 
of  his  charge.  The  Congregation  at  Congruity  now  became  responsible  for 
his  entire  salary ;  and  he  continued  their  Pastor  till  the  close  of  hb  life. 
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In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1818,  he  was  called  to  a  deep  affliotioit  in 
tlie  death  of  a  son,  of  great  promise,  who  bore  his  own  name.  He  had 
been  educated  at  Jefferson  College,  and  was  settled  as  a  minister  at  Cum- 
berland, Md.,  in  the  autumn  of  1811.  He  was  a  young  man  of  highly 
respectable  talents,  amiable  disposition,  and  decided  piety.  But  he  was  cut 
down  when  he  had  but  just  entered  on  his  course :  while  his  father,  already 
in  the  decline  of  life,  was  spared,  amidst  constantly  increasing  infirmities, 
to  labour  yet  many  years  in  his  Master's  vineyard. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  Mr.  Porter  became  so  feeble  that  he  was 
able  to  deliver  his  sermons  only  in  a  sitting  posture ;  and  at  length  the 
marks  of  decay  began  to  appear  in  his  mind,  particularly  in  his  memory. 
The  last  time  he  attempted  to  preach,  he  announced  his  text  as  usual,  and 
the  plan  of  his  discourse,  but  was  unable  to  recall  the  first  head,  and  was 
obliged  to  relinquish  the  exposition  of  his  subject.  The  circumstance 
deeply  affected  him  as  well  as  his  audience,  and  he  then  announced  to  them, 
after  a  brief  but  pathetic  address,  that  his  public  ministrations  had  come  to 
a  close.  From  .this  time  he  was  confined  chiefly  to  his  house,  and  his 
strength  gradually  declined,  till  he  passed  from  the  scene  of  his  labours  to 
bis  reward.  He  died  on  the  23d  of  September,  1825,  in  the  sixty-sixth 
year  of  his  age,  having  been  a  Pastor  thirty-five  years. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Porter's  publications : — A  Discourse  on  the 
Decrees  of  God,  the  Perseverance  of  the  Saints,  and  Sinless  Perfection, 
being  the  substance  of  two  Sermons,  delivered  at  Congruity,  1793.  A 
Revival  of  true  Religion  delineated  on  Scriptural  and  rational  principles, 
in  a  Sermon  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  Synod  of  Pittsburg,  1805. 
A  Discourse  relative  to  the  Atonement  of  Christ,  delivered  at  the  opening 
of  the  Synod  of  Pittsburg,  1811.  Two  Dialogues — one  between  Death 
and  the  Believer — the  other  between  Death  and  the  Hypocrite.  [These 
were  published  many  years  after  his  death,  and  are  said  to  have  been  writ- 
ten before  he  entered  the  ministry.]  In  1853,  these  several  Discourses  and 
Dialogues  were  republished  in  a  small  volume,  in  connection  with  a  Bio- 
graphical Sketch  of  the  author,  by  the  Rev.  David  Elliott,  D.  D. 

Mr.  Porter  occasionally  contributed  articles  to  the  weekly  journals, — 
among  which,  was  one  of  a  strongly  satirical  character,  entitled  *' An  Apol- 
ogy for  the  Drunkard,"  and  another  containing  a  Defence  of  the  Synod  of 
Pittsburg  against  some  animadversions  in  the  public  papers  on  account  of 
its  action  in  regard  to  Freemasonry. 


FROM  THE  REV.  JAMES  CARNAHAN,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Prihcston,  N.  J.,  May  18, 1867. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  In  complying  with  your  request  to  give  you  my  reminis- 
omices  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Porter  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  I  have  to  say  that 
By  personal  knowledge  of  him  was  very  limited.  As  he  was  located  thirty  or 
Ibrty  miles  from  the  place  of  my  residence,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  him 
but  a  few  times,  and  of  hearing  him  preach  only  once,  and  that,  on  an  occasion 
■o  peculiar  that  the  discourse  could  not  be  considered  as  a  fair  specimen  of  his 
ordinary  ministrations.  I  have  indeed  heard  much  respecting  his  early  history, 
his  character  as  a  man,  and  as  a  Christian,  and  of  his  ability  and  success  as  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel.  But  I  shall,  agreeably  to  your  suggestion,  limit  myself 
chiefly  or  entirely  to  my  own  rather  scanty  personal  recollections. 
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My  impression  in  respect  to  the  personal  appearand  of  Mr.  Porter  is,  tbalbe 
was  a  little  above  the  medium  height,  stoat  and  heavy  bnilt,  indicatii^  strength 
rather  than  activity.  His  hair  was  of  a  light  brown,  the  muscles  of  his  fiboe  foil,  and 
when  at  rest  not  indicating  any  uncommon  d^;ree  of  intellect;  bat  when  he  wu 
roused,  every  feature  seemed  illuminated  with  thought  and  feeling. 

Notwithstanding  the  defects  of  his  early  education,  and  the  late  period  at 
which  he  entered  the  ministry,  few  men  were  better  qualified  to  intenst  tu4 
instruct  a  Christian  audience,  nis  ordinary  sermons  were  said  to  be  not  dedi- 
matory  and  exhortative,  but  highly  instructive  and  practical,  bringing  the  great 
truths  of  the  Bible  to  bear  on  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  his  hearers.  Hb 
voice  was  loud  but  not  harsh,  and  capable  of  being  modified  so  as  to  express  the 
various  emotions  and  passions.  He  had  a  rich  vein  of  humour,  and  abounded  is 
pleasant  and  appropriate  anecdotes.  In  the  pulpit,  this  natural  tendency  vis 
kept  under  restraint;  yet  it  would  sometimes  break  out  and  excite  a  smile  ii 
his  audience;  but  these  occasional  episodes  did  not  prevent  him  or  his  hearers 
from  falling  back  at  once  into  the  most  serious  and  solemn  train  of  reflection. 

The  only  occasion  on  which  I  ever  heard  Mr.  Porter  speak  in  the  pulpit  was  one 
which  required  great  constitutional  and  moral  courage,  as  well  as  great  talent  in 
overcoming  the  prejudices  of  his  hearers.  It  was  during  the  insurrection  iD 
Western  Pennsylvania,  usually  called  the  fVhiskey  insurrection,  in  1794. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  courage  and  talent  necessary  to  resist  the  torrent 
of  public  opinion,  we  must  have  a  knowledge  of  the  agitated  state  of  the  four 
counties  in  Pennsylvania,  West  of  the  mountains,  and  of  the  causes  which  pro- 
duced the  commotion.  The  mountains,  which  were  scarcely  passable  by  whed 
carriages,  cut  the  people  off  from  market  for  their  produce  at  the  East — ^the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Spanish ;  and  the  Indians,  prowling 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  attacked  boats,  loaded  with  flour,  as  they  floated 
down  the  river;  so  that  the  price  which  their  produce  would  command  in  the 
market,  was  but  a  poor  compensation  for  the  expense  and  risk  they  incurred  in 
conveying  it  thither.  No  way  remained  of  getting  any  profit  for  their  labour, 
except  by  distilling  their  grain,  and  reducing  it  into  a  more  portable  form.  At 
that  time,  distilling  and  trading  in  whiskey  was  considered  as  honest  and  hon- 
ourable an  employment  as  any  other.  Distilleries  became  numerous,  and  a  large 
amount  of  capital  was  invested  in  them.  A  heavy  excise  was  laid  on  them  and 
their  products,  by  the  general  government,  recently  gone  into  operation.  The 
excise  bore  very  unequally  and  oppressively  on  the  people  West  of  the  mountains, 
and  was  very  unpopular.  Deputy  excise  men  were  seized  at  night  by  men  in 
disguise,  carried  into  the  woods,  stripped  and  covered  with  a  coat  of  tar  and 
feathers.  Guns  were  discharged  at  or  towards  the  United  States  Marshal,  return- 
ing in  company  with  the  Inspector  of  the  excise,  after  serving  a  writ  on  a  distiller 
who  had  not  registered  his  distillery  as  the  law  required.  The  next  morning, 
the  house  of  the  Inspector  was  surrounded  by  armed  men,  and  his  commission 
and  papers  demanded,  which  being  refused,  an  assault  was  made,  and  repelled 
by  the  Inspector  and  his  servants.  Shortly  after,  a  larger  number  of  armed  men 
made  a  second  attack  on  the  Inspector's  house,  then  guarded  by  a  few  United 
States  soldiers.  The  discharge  of  guns  was  brisk  and  fatal  on  both  sides.  A 
soldier  in  the  house  was  shot,  and  the  commander  of  the  assailants  killed.  The 
house  and  bam  of  the  Inspector  were  set  on  fire,  and  the  guard  was  compelled 
to  surrender.  The  United  States  mail  from  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia  was 
seized,  and  letters  opened  in  order  to  ascertain  who  were  opposed  to  these  lawless 
transactions.  In  obedience  to  a  call  made  by  the  leaders,  five  or  six  thousand 
men,  armed  and  unarmed,  assembled  on  Braddock's  fields,  about  nine  miles 
from  Pittsburg.  It  was  proposed  to  take  possession  of  the  United  States  Arsenal, 
near  Pittsburg,  and  to  burn  the  town,  unless  the  obnoxious  persons  were  sur- 
rendered.     By  the  dexterous  management  of  a  committee  from  Pittsburg,  a 
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eompromise  iras  mwde, — ^namely,  that  the  indmdaals  named  should  he  haninhed 
from  Pittsburg,  and  from  the  district,  in  a  fixed  number  of  days.  The  insur- 
Ipmts  marched  into  Pittsburg  to  show  their  strength,  and  dispersed  without 
doing  much  mischief.  Inflammatory  hand  bills  were  placarded  over  the  country. 
Balling  on  the  people  to  resist,  and  threatening  tar  and  feathers  and  destruction 
of  property,  to  those  who  opposed  the  wishes  of  the  mob.  The  distilleries  which 
hmd  been  registered  by  their  owners,  as  the  law  required,  with  an  intention  of 
paying  the  excise,  were  forcibly  entered,  and  the  distilling  apparatus  destroyed. 
ThAre  were  many  good  citizens  who  disapproved  of  these  lawless  doings,  and  at 
(nt  did  not  interfere;  and  when  the  frenzy  reached  its  height,  one  was  afraid  to 
inake  known  to  another  his  opinion.  The  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  from  an 
unwillingness  to  introduce  into  the  pulpit  a  subject  which  had  a  political  aspect, 
viare  generally  silent.  Not  so  with  Mr.  Porter.  From  the  beginning,  he  spoke, 
publicly  and  privately,  against  the  unlawful  proceedings,  and  prevented  his  own 
people  and  others  in  the  neighbourhood  from  participating  in  them. 

When  General  Washington,  then  President  of  the  United  States,  was  advised 
that  the  officers  of  the  General  Government  had  been  driven  from  the  country, 
i&d  that  the  Courts  of  the  State  did  not  and  could  not  protect  the  persons  of 
peaceable  citizens  from  violence,  and  their  property  from  destruction,  he  called 
out  an  army  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  chiefly  from  New  Jersey,  the  £astern  part 
of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Virginia.  And  while  the  army  was  on  the 
march,  he  sent  a  proclamation  West  of  the  Mountains,  offering  an  amnesty  for 
irhat  was  past  to  all  who,  on  a  day  named,  would  sign  a  solemn  promise  to 
abstain  from  further  violence,  and  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  The 
Governor  of  the  State  also  offered  a  similar  amnesty  for  the  violation  of  the 
laws  of  the  State  previously  committed. 

When  these  proclamations  arrived,  meetings  were  called  in  different  places 
to  consider  and  decide  what  was  to  be  done.  In  company  with  other  students 
of  the  Academy  at  Cannonsburg,  I  attended  one  of  these  meetings  in  the  bounds 
of  Father  McMillan's  Congregation.  Some  hundred  and  fifty  people  were  col- 
lected. A  stage  or  platform  was  erected  in  front  of  a  public  house,  and  the 
audience  stood  in  the  road,  or  sat  on  logs  before  the  platform.  Two  or  three 
ipeeches  in  favour  of  non-submission  and  continued  resistance  were  made  and 
applauded.  A  very  respectable  man, — an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
an  Associate  Judge  of  the  County  of  Washington,  rose  and  advised  calmness  and 
moderation,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  perceived  that  he  was  in  favour  of  signing  the 
conditions  of  amnesty,  he  was  hissed  and  pelted  with  clods  of  earth  and  mud, 
asd  driven  from  the  stage.  This,  no  doubt,  was  a  fair  specimen  of  what  occur- 
red at  other  similar  meetings.  Many  were  determined  not  to  sign  the  amnesty, 
and  to  prevent  by  force  others  who  were  willing  to  sign  it.  Father  McMillan 
became  alarmed;  and  as  several  of  his  congregation,  and  a  few  members  of  his 
shurch,  were  implicated  in  the  disorders,  he  postponed  the  administration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  which  ought  to  have  taken  place.  Having  learned  that  Mr. 
Porter  had  successfully  opposed  the  lawless  proceedings,  he  invited  him  to  come 
and  address  his  people  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Porter  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
ippointed  a  day  when  he  would  be  present.  As  he  had  to  cross  the  Monongahela, 
and  to  pass  through  the  region  where  the  insurrection  commenced,  and  where 
the  leading  insurgents  resided,  many  persons  thought  he  would  be  mobbed  on 
tlie  way;  or  if  he  came  and  advised  submission,  the  sacred  desk  would  not 
protect  him  from  insult  and  violence.  Fully  aware  of  these  dangers,  he  came 
ilone,  on  horseback,  and  was  at  the  place  of  worship  at  the  time  appointed.  It 
wtkB  on  a  week  day,  and  a  large  congregation  was  collected,  some  from  a  distance, 
liid  many  not  in  the  habit  of  worshipping  in  that  place.  After  preliminary 
lerotional  services,  Mr.  Porter  rose,  and  with  calmness  and  perfect  self-posses- 
lion^  remarked  in  substance  that  he  had  come  at  the  invitation  of  their  venera- 
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ble  pastor  to  address  them  od  a  subject  in  which  they  and  the  whole  oommnnitj 
at  that  time  were  deeplj  interested;  and  that,  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  he 
had  determined  to  say  nothing  but  what  the  teachings  of  our  Lord  and  ha 
Apostles  authorized — he  would  therefore  read  as  a  guide  for  his  r^nArka  the  fint 
seven  verses  of  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans — **  Let  everj 
soul  be  subject  unto  the  higher  powers,"  &c.  He  first  referred  to  the  oocasioi 
which  led  the  Apostle  to  speak  of  the  authority  of  civil  rulers,  and  of  the  dutia 
which  private  citizens  owe  to  the  existing  government — he  stated  that  the  ind^ 
pendence  of  the  Jews  as  a  nation  was  lost,  and  they  were  reduced  into  sublee- 
tion  to  the  Romans ; — that  their  national  pride  was  wounded; — that  the; 
thought  no  government,  except  that  given  immediately  by  God  to  their  fathen, 
was  lawful; — that,  feeling  oppressed  by  a  foreign  yoke,  they  were  ready  os 
every  occasion  to  throw  it  off,  and  to  follow  any  leader  who  promised  to  restoif 
their  national  independence.  They  also  looked  for  a  victorious  prince  in  tin 
Messias  promised  to  their  &thers.  Vast  multitudes  followed  Theudas  and 
others  who  pretended  to  be  the  Messias,  and  were  destroyed  by  the  Romas 
armies,  as  is  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Jews  who  embraced  Ghrii- 
tianity  were  not  wholly  free  from  national  prejudices,  and  were  liable  to  be  ove^ 
whelmed  in  the  same  terrible  calamity  which  came  upon  that  guilty  and  devoted 
nation.  The  doctrine  taught  by  the  Apostle  was,  that  civil  goyernment  wast 
Divine  institution,  established  for  the  benefit  of  mankind;  and  to  resist  iti 
authority  was  rebellion  against  God — ^that  '^the  powers  that  be"  —  that  is, 
the  existing  government,  in  whatever  manner  established,  whether  by  conqoest 
or  usurpation,  or  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  or  whatever  form  it  might 
assume,  ought,  for  conscience  sake,  to  be  obeyed  in  things  not  forbidden  by 
God;  and  even  if  the  laws  were,  in  many  respects,  oppressive,  private  citiieof 
ought  nevertheless  to  submit.  He  maintained  that  to  the  general  doctrine  of 
obedience  there  are  exceptions,  and  that  passive  obedience,  in  all  cases  whatsoever, 
cannot  legitimately  be  inferred  from  the  general  precept.  When  human  laws 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  require  men  to  do  what  God  has  for- 
bidden, or  not  to  do  what  God  has  commanded,  each  individual  is  bound  to  obejr 
God  rather  than  men;  and  if  such  a  penalty  await  them,  to  suffer  imprisonment 
and  death.  On  this  principle  the  Apostles  acted,  when  forbidden  by  the  Jewish 
Sanhedrim  to  teach  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  On  this  principle  Paul  acted,  and 
therefore  could  not  intend  to  teach  passive  obedience.  Nor  did  he  intend  to 
teach  that  the  people,  if  they  have  the  power,  may  not  change  their  rulers  and 
their  laws,  and  adopt  a  new  form  of  government,  as  was  done  in  the  late  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  But  among  these  exceptions  is  not  found  the  right  to  withhold 
from  the  existing  government  the  usual  revenue.  The  main  object  in  the  pas* 
sage  under  consideration,  was  to  inculcate  on  Christians  the  duty  of  paying 
tribute,  even  under  the  reign  of  Nero, — as  great  a  tyrant  as  ever  existed.  The 
paying  of  tribute  affects  the  purse  and  not  the  conscience.  The  tribute  may  bt 
oppressive  and  impoverish  the  body,  but  it  does  not  ruin  the  soul.  And  to 
refuse  to  pay,  when  the  individual  or  individuals  have  no  power  to  resist,  is  folly, 
and  madness,  and  rebellion  against  God.  If  they  suffer  for  withholding  the 
tribute  imposed  by  *'  the  powers  that  be,"  they  will  not  receive  the  martyrli 
crown. 

As  Mr.  Porter,  in  his  exposition,  kept  close  to  the  words  of  the  Apostle,  the 
audience  listened  with  decorum  and  attention.  But  when  he  came  tc  apply  tbc 
principles  which  he  had  found  in  the  inspired  record  to  the  state  of  the  West* 
em  Counties, — to  contrast  the  tribute  imposed  by  Nero  with  the  excise  on  dis- 
tilleries and  whiskey,  and  the  absolute  despotism  of  the  Roman  goyernment  with 
the  elective  franchise  of  the  United  States,  there  was  a  visible  stir  and  c<>mrootioB 
in  the  assembly.  Some  laid  their  hands  on  their  hats,  as  if  preparing  to  leave 
the  house.    Others  frowned  and  seemed  ready  to  rise  and  drag  the  speaker  from 
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km  pulpit.  Mr.  Porter,  who  spoke  without  uote  or  paper  before  him,  saw  the 
l*ect  of  what  he  was  saying,  and  to  illustrate  his  argument,  he  introduced  a 
mnorous  anecdote,  and  in  a  short  time  changed  the  aspect  of  his  audience,  and 
bon  returned  to  the  serious  view  of  his  subject.  Again  the  same  indignant  feel- 
ig  was  manifested,  and  he  calmed  the  commotion  by  another  sally  of  keen  wit. 
%ese  changes  from  the  serious  to  the  ludicrous,  and  from  the  ludicrous  to  the 
Mrious,  occurred  several  times.  At  length  the  attention  of  the  audience  became 
»  absorbed  in  the  subject,  that  the  speaker  was  permitted  to  go  on  without 
iterruption.  He  showed  that  the  present  course  was  both  foolish  and  wicked, 
ad  that  inevitable  ruin  awaited  the  people  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  if  oppo- 
Ition  to  the  Federal  Government,  and  violation  of  the  State  laws  were  con- 
blued; — that  for  a  small  district, — not  more  than  sixty  miles  from  East  to  West 
■d  from  North  to  South, — to  attempt  to  resist  the  power  of  the  United  States, 
r»s  folly  and  madness  greater  than  that  which  actuated  the  Jews  when  they 
islsted  the  armies  of  the  Roman  £mpirc,  and  brought  such  a  calamity  upon 
heir  nation  and  their  sacred  city  as  the  world  had  never  witnessed; — that  Gene- 
al  Washington,  who  had  successfully  led  our  feeble  army  through  a  seven 
leftTs'  war  with  a  powerful  nation,  was  not  the  man  to  be  turned  aside  fh>m 
•rforming  what  he  thought  to  be  his  duty  by  threats  and  blustering,  and  tar 
od  feathers; — that  an  army  of  fifteen  thousand  men  were  on  their  march,  and 
be  people  of  Western  Pennsylvania  must  submit,  or  they  must  fight.  He  knew 
nd  appreciated  the  valour  and  skill  with  the  rifle,  of  the  men  West  of  the 
fountains;  but  they  could  not  perform  impossibilities; — they  could  not  hope  for 
.miraculous  interposition  when  they  were  in  rebellion  against  the  ordinance  of 
Mi  and  man.  What  could  an  unorganized  body  of  men,  however  bravo,  with- 
«l  the  munitions  of  war,  without  money  and  without  allies,  do  against  an  army 
0gularly  organized,  and  furnished  with  all  the  means  of  destruction?  Many  of 
heir  bravest  and  most  prominent  men  would  fall,  and  others  would  be  taken 
aptive  and  carried  off  to  a  distant  part  of  the  State,  imprisoned  and  condemned 
M  traitors,  and  hung.  He  described  in  thrilling  tones  the  anguish  of  mothers, 
Ii4  wives >  and  sisters,  when  they  saw  those  dearer  to  them  than  life  torn  from 
lurni  as  criminals.  The  hearts  of  the  women,  many  of  whom  were  present, 
rere  touched,  and  the  sympathies  of  the  sterner  sex  were  not  unmoved.  He 
losed  his  discourse  in  an  affectionate  and  soothing  manner,  stating  that  an 
ipportunity  was  presented  of  averting  these  impending  calamities  ; — that  by 
igning,  in  good  faith,  the  conditions  of  amnesty  offered  by  the  General  and  State 
lorernments,  peace  and  order  and  happiness  would  be  restored,  and  that  he  wa6 
onfident  the  oppressive  tax  would,  in  a  short  time,  be  removed,  and  a  more 
^ial  sun  than  had  heretofore  been  seen,  would  dawn  West  of  the  Mountains. 
le  added  that  their  great  sin,  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  matters,  was  against 
lod,  and  called  for  repentance; — that  the  door  of  mercy  was  not  yet  closed,  and 
be  most  vile  and  guilty  might  enter,  assured  that  none  who  asked  forgiveness  in 
he  name  of  their  Advocate  on  high  would  be  rejected. 

The  triumph  of  the  speaker  was  perfect.  When  he  came  down  from  the  pul- 
ilt,  he  was  cordially  taken  by  the  hand  by  several  who  had  entered  the  house, 
letermined  not  to  be  convinced,  and  thanked  for  his  able  and  timely  discourse. 
Hhers  whose  obstinacy  would  yield  to  no  arguments,  seeing  a  large  majority  of 
he  eongregation  were  against  them,  depai*ted  in  silence.  These  are  a  few  of  the 
kigments  of  the  discourse  in  connection  with  the  transactions  of  that  day,  whidi 
he  storms  of  threescore  and  three  winters  have  not  swept  from  my  memory. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  remark  that  the  power  of  Mr.  Porter  as  a  speaker  is  not 
0  be  measured  by  any  thing  that  he  has  written.  Like  the  great  Virginia  Ora- 
er,  Patrick  Henry,  he  could  speak  much  better  than  he  could  write.  And  you, 
Bj  dear  Sir,  as  well  as  many  others,  have  not  forgotten  that  the  ably  written 
llaeourses  of  the  late  revered  and  beloved  Dr.  A.  Alexander,  were  not  equal  in 
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power  and  effect  to  the  addresses  which  flowed  spontaneoiislj  firom  his  li] 
out  note  or  paper  before  him.    And  if  the  words  of  Mr.  Porter  had  been 
rately  written  down  as  they  were  uttered,  and  read  or  spoken  by  another 
without  his  tones,  and  accents,  and  emphasis,  and  expression  of  coanteoaMi, 
they  would  have  lost  more  than  half  their  force  and  meaning. 

Considering  that  my  own  personal  recollections  of  this  remarkable  man  m 
not  more  extended,  I  will  add  a  few  paragraphs  in  respect  to  him,  written  bj  tk 
Rev.  David  Elliott,  D.  D.,  who  has  evidently  formed  a  very  just  conception  if 
his  character. 

**  Those  who  were  most  familiarly  acquainted  with  Mr.  Porter  agree  that  k 
was  endowed  with  talents  of  a  high  order.  Ue  had  great  aptness  both  inacqm^ 
ing  and  imparting  knowledge.  His  memory  was  one  of  peculiar  tenacity, 
bling  him  to  retain,  for  practical  purposes,  whatever  was  deemed  yaluabfelij 
him  and  worthy  of  preservation.  This  qualified  him  for  acting  with  modi 
efficiency  in  the  public  judicatories  of  the  Church.  It  was  there  that  he  appeind 
to  the  greatest  advantage;  and  it  rarely  occurred  that  he  embarked  in  the  adit- 
cacy  of  any  measure,  which  he  did  not  carry  successfully  through,  fie  badi 
peculiar  tact  in  argument,  and  his  controversial  powers  were  successfully  tested 
on  several  occasions.  He  appears  to  have  been  qualified  by  nature  for  a  dialle^ 
tician,  and  with  comparatively  little  educational  training  in  the  rules  of  logic,  k 
evinced  more  than  common  skill  in  the  syllogistic  art.  And  had  he  enjoyed  tk 
usual  advantages  of  liberal  study  and  mental  discipline  in  earlj  life,  he  wooU 
doubtless  have  appeared  to  much  greater  advantage,  and  been  entitled  to  a  modi 
higher  rank  as  a  writer  and  controversialist. 

"By  his  contemporaries,  Mr.  Porter  is  represented  to  have  been  a  veiy 
attractive  and  forcible  public  speaker.  Of  his  power  in  this  respect,  the  (blloT- 
ing  graphic  description  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Johnston,  fumisbed 
the  writer  several  years  ago,  will  give  the  reader  some  accurate  conception:^ 
*  His  qualifications  as  a  public  speaker  were  evidently  of  the  first  order.  His 
voice  was  clear  and  strong;  not  harsh,  but  musical  and  commanding,  pos- 
sessing sufficient  volume  to  be  heard  distinctly  by  thousands  assembled  in  the 
open  air.  lie  spoke  fast,  but  his  articulation  was  so  distinct,  and  his  thoughts 
so  clearly  expressed,  as  to  be  easilj*^  understood.  His  was  the  eloquence  of 
nature,  and  it  was  irresistible.  Prompted  by  the  energy  of  his  thoughts, — the 
intonations  of  his  voice,  and  the  action  of  his  body,  gave  emphasis  to  his  theme, 
and  held  the  attention  of  his  audience  entranced.  I  can  never  forget  the  first 
time  I  heard  him  preach.  It  was  in  the  spring  of  1793.  lie  assisted  Dr. 
McMillan  at  a  Communion.  It  was  also  a  time  of  refreshing  from  the  presence 
of  the  Lord,  and  a  very  large  assembly  of  people  was  present  on  the  occasion. 
He  preached  on  the  afternoon  of  the  Sabbath,  from  Isaiah  xl.  1,  2, — *  Comfort 
ye,  comfort  ye  my  people,  saith  your  God.  Speak  ye  comfortably  to  Jerusalem, 
and  cry  unto  her  that  her  warfare  is  accomplished.'  The  assembly  were  seated 
in  a  beautiful  grove  of  young  beech,  gently  ascending  in  front  of  the  tent  where 
he  stood.  He  commenced,  and  for  two  hours  held  that  large  assembly  in  breath- 
less attention,  while  a  torrent  of  sweet,  celestial  eloquence,  poured  from  his  hps, 
with  a  rapidity  and  pathos  that  dissolved  a  large  portion  of  the  assembly  ia 
tears.  The  mildness  and  majesty  of  his  countenance,  softened  by  the  feelings 
of  his  own  heart,  and  glowing  with  the  sublimity  and  grandeur  of  his  themei 
heightened  by  the  flickering  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  breaking  through  the  boughs 
of  the  beech  trees  on  his  face,  as  he  spoke,  combined  with  the  energy  of  his 
voice  and  the  thrilling  power  of  his  thoughts,  left  on  my  mind,  and  doubtless  on 
that  of  others,  an  impression  of  intellectual  and  moral  greatness,  which  I  had 
never  before  attached  to  any  human  being.  Such  was  the  originality  of  his 
thoughts,  and  the  commanding  power  of  his  eloquence,  that,  although  he  oftea 
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|toke  two  hours  with  a  nipidity  of  utterance  rarely  equalled  by  public  speakers, 
M  attention  of  his  audience  never  appeared  to  relax.' 

**  Mr.  Porter  was  distinguished  for  his  ready  wit,  which  he  sometimes  carried 
ItD  the  pulpit.  In  the  use  of  rhetorical  figures,  he  would  occasionally  startle 
b  hearers  by  the  boldness  of  his  positions,  from  which  it  seemed  impossible 
Mt  be  should  bo  able  to  retreat,  without  injury  to  the  cause  of  religion.  One 
rhis  ministerial  brethren,  speaking  of  this  trait  in  his  manner  of  preaching, 
marked  to  the  writer,  that  he  reminded  him  of  a  man  angling  for  fish,  who 
tmld  sport  with  the  fish  at  the  bait,  giving  it  line  until  it  seemed  almost  beyond 
b  power  to  draw  it  up;  but  at  the  proper  juncture  would  arrest  it  and  bring  it 
filbly  to  land.  So  he  acted  with  his  hearers.  After  indulging  in  bold  sallies 
t  wit,  and  leading  them  into  scenes  of  levity,  calculated  to  induce  a  state  of 
flbd  adverse  to  religion,  he  never  failed  to  bring  them  back  to  a  proper  tone  of 
kUng.  If,  for  a  moment,  he  provoked  a  smile,  by  a  sudden  change  of  subject 
lid  manner,  he  soon  restored  them  to  seriousness,  and  often  had  them  bathed 
i  tears.  The  following  well  authenticated  anecdote  may  serve  to  illustrate  this 
lAture  of  his  character  and  style  of  preaching : — 

During  the  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly  at  Winchester,  Va.,  in  the 
1799,  Mr.  Porter,  being  present,  was  invited  to  preach.  He  accepted  the 
iritation,  and  took  for^iis  text,  Ecclcsiastes  xi.  9, — *  Rejoice,  0  young  man,  in 
^j  youth;  and  let  thy  heart  cheer  thee  in  the  days  of  thy  youth,  and  walk  in 
lie  ways  of  thine  heart,  and  in  the  sight  of  thine  eyes :  but  know  thou,  that  for 
n  these  things,  God  will  bring  thee  into  judgment.'  In  reading  the  text,  he 
ki>pped  suddenly  when  he  reached  the  last  clause,  without  announcing  it,  and 
nnmenced  his  discourse.  He  spoke  of  youth  as  the  season  of  enjoyment;  the 
eriod  in  which  the  animal  spirits  are  buoyant  and  lively,  and  the  whole  man 
tied  to  participate  largely  in  the  pleasures  of  sense.  In  the  midst  of  this  period 
^as  the  person  spoken  of  in  the  text.  He  was  ymmg,  in  the  heyday  of  youth; 
nd  a  man,  not  a  child  in  leading-strings,  under  parental  authority  and  control; 
ot  a  man  in  stature  and  age,  capable  of  judging  and  acting  for  himself,— a 
igh-minded,  independent,  daring  young  man.  He  was  a  type  of  the  whole 
ace  of  such  young  men, — a  model,  an  example.  And  according  to  the  counsel 
iren  to  such  in  the  text,  so  the  speaker  urged  every  other  young  man  to  go  and 
o  likewise.  Hence,  he  opened  up  to  him  the  path  of  sensual  pleasure;  he 
ketched,  in  rich  and  attractive  colours,  its  gay  delights;  he  invited  him  to  enter, 
nd  having  entered,  he  urged  him  forward  in  his  joyful  career  of  folly  and  sin, 
y  all  the  arguments  which  his  powerful  intellect  could  suggest,  and  by  all  the 
lluremcnts  which  his  vivid  imagination  could  depict.  At  every  step  in  his  wild 
areer,  he  presented  him  with  new  pleasures,  and  caused  his  soul  to  swell  with 
«w  and  indescribable  joys.  With  such  sober  earnestness  and  overwhelming 
noe  did  he  describe  the  pleasures  of  sin,  and  urge  young  men  onward  in  the 
adtdgence  of  their  depraved  appetites  and  passions,  that  many*'Of  his  ministe- 
lal  brethren  were  startled  and  alarmed  at  the  boldness  of  his  positions,  and 
he  alluring  richness  of  the  drapery,  which  he  threw  around  them;  and  the 
tearts  of  the  young  and  profligate  portion  of  his  hearers  sweUed  with  delight. 
tach  an  advocate  they  had  never  had  before.  Their  triumph  they  felt  to  be 
plete,  and  they  were  ready  to  go  forth  and  proclaim  that  the  ways  of  sin 
ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  its  paths  were  paths  of  peace;  and  that  to 
ndiilge  every  sinful  desire  of  their  hearts  was  the  true  way  to  be  permanently 
sd  truly  happy. 

**  Having  thus  depicted  the  pleasures  of  sin,  and  carried  the  reckless  youth 
nfto  the  midst  of  his  sensual  indulgences,  where  he  was  sporting  and  revelling 
II  all  the  gaieties  and  extravagances  of  unbridled  lust,  the  speaker  suddenly 
isnsed,  and  dropping  his  eye  upon  the  text,  recommenced  reading  with  slow  and 
oiemn  emphasia, — * BiU,'-^*uh,'  said  he,  'this  but,  ia a  atran^  and  twwiVtfc 
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some  little  word,  and  often  obtrudes  itself  at  a  very  unwelcome  momeiit ' — ^'Bnt, 
know  thou,  that  for  all  these  things  God  will  bring  thee  into  judgment.'  '  This,* 
exclaimed  the  preacher,  '  is  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  You  haye  seen  tbe 
one  side,  and  it  shall  now  be  my  business  to  let  you  see  the  other.*  He  thei 
proceeded,  with  graphical  skill,  to  present  in  all  its  terrible  solemnity,  tbe  judi- 
cial consequences  of  such  a  course  of  sinful  indulgence.  He  spoke  of  the  throiM 
of  judgment;  of  the  arrest  of  tbe  criminal;  of  his  appearance  at  the  bar  of  jus- 
tice; of  the  searching  scrutiny  of  the  Judge,  whose  '  eyes  are  as  a  flame  of  fire;* 
of  the  public  exposure  of  the  sinner's  deeds  of  darkness;  of  the  infliction  of 
God's  wrath;  of  the  horrors  of  a  guilty  conscience;  of  the  final  sentence  and 
the  '  everlasting  destruction  '  of  the  condemned  culprit,  '  from  the  presence  of 
the  Lord  and  ^om  the  glory  of  his  power.'  The  scene  was  one  of  painftil  inte- 
rest and  overwhelming  solemnity.  Erery  mind  was  filled  with  awe;  and  while, 
with  deep  and  mournful  feeling,  he  followed  the  gay  and  misguided  youth  into 
the  dark  regions  of  despair,  and  spoke  of  the  agonies  of  his  never  dying  sool, 
and  of  the  piercing  cries  which  issued  fix>m  the  midst  of  '  the  flame '  in  whidi 
he  was  '  tormented,'  the  whole  assembly  were  moved  and  melted  into  tender- 
ness, and  gave  vent  to  their  feelings  in  a  gush  of  tears. 

'*  Mr.  Porter  was  a  bold  and  fearless  reprover  of  vice  in  all  its  various  forms. 
To  him  it  made  no  diflference  whether  it  appeared  in  the  tattered  garments  of 
poverty,  or  the  fashionable  and  gaudy  attire,  with  which  wealth  invests  its  sub- 
ject; he  everywhere  met  it  with  reb\ikc,  and  sought  to  expose  its  deformity,  that 
men  might  be  preserved  from  its  destructive  power.  It  was  not  his  way  to  mince 
reproof,  or  to  present  it  in  so  indistinct  a  form  as  not  to  be  seen  or  felt  by  thoae 
for  whom  it  was  intended. 

'*  It  is  true  that  he  had  a  peculiar  method  of  doing  things,  and  would  some- 
times resort  to  measures  which  it  would  have  been  hazardous  in  almost  anj 
other  man  to  have  attempted.  An  illustration  of  this  is  furnished  in  the  follow- 
ing letter,  written  by  William  Redick,  an  Elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Union  town,  Pa.,  and  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  Presbyterian  Advocate,  at 
Pittsburgh,  bearing  date  August,  1852: — 

"  *  The  Dialogue  which  appeared  in  your  paper  of  the  14th  ult.,  from  the  late 
Rev.  Samuel  Porter,  together  with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  author,  natu- 
rally led  back  my  thoughts  to  bygone  days,  and  awakened  the  memory  of  inci- 
dents connected  with  the  Reverend  author  of  the  Dialogue,  and  the  Congrega- 
tion of  Congruity,  from  which  fondly  cherished  neighbourhood  I  now  have  been 
many  years  absent. 

"  *  It  occurs  to  my  mind  that  it  may  be  of  interest  to  your  readers  to  learn 
something  of  the  energy  of  character,  and  peculiar  tact,  of  the  author  of  the 
Dialogue  for  accomplishing  what  but  few  others  could  do.  ForHhis  purpose, 
permit  me  to  relate  an  anecdote  of  him  as  nearly  as  I  can,  just  as  it  occurred 
under  my  own  observation,  sonic  thirty-one  or  thirty-two  years  ago. 

*'  ^  A  new  stone  tavern  house  had  been  built  on  the  turnpike,  scarcely  a  mile 
from  the  church,  and  was  just  opened  out  by  the  owner,  a  very  clever  man. 
The  young  folks  of  the  neighbourhood,  many  of  them  the  children  of  church 
members,  and  even  baptized  members  themselves,  had  agreed  to  have  what  was 
generally  known  as  a  houae-warming,  by  holding  a  ball  there.  The  arrange- 
ments were  all  made,  the  tickets  distributed,  and  the  guests  invited. 

'''On  the  Sabbath  previous  to  the  intended  ball,  this  aged  minister,  after 
preaching  an  eloquent  sermon,  sitting  in  his  old  split  bottom  arm-chair,  (for  he 
was  too  feeble  to  preach  standing,  and  for  many  a  long  day  sat  and  preached  in 
that  old  arm-chair,  elevated  in  the  pulpit  for  his  accommodation,)  and  before  dis- 
missing the  congregation,  gave  out  the  usual  notices  for  the  ensuing  week  and 
iSabbath.    After  atating  that  Presbytery  would  meet  the  next  Tuesday  in 
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jhreensburghy  and  making  his  usual  appointments,  he  then  gave  notice  that  on 
hit  next  Thursday  evening,  at  early  candle  lighting,  a  ball  was  to  be  held  about 
liiree-fourths  of  a  mile  from  that  place.  He  said  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  all  the 
polite  young  huiies  and  gentlemen  would  attend,  as  it  was  said  to  be  a  place 
irhero  politeness  and  manners  could  be  learned  and  cultivated,  and  that  many 
Hher  things  could  be  said  in  favour  of  attending  such  places,  which  it  was  not 
necessary  for  him  to  mention  at  that  time.  However,  it  was  to  be  hoped  that 
M  many  as  could,  would  attend  at  the  time  named — 'next  Thursday  evening  at 
yurly  candle  lighting  !'  He  remarked  that,  for  his  part,  if  he  did  not  attend,  the 
foung  folks  would  excuse  him,  as  it  was  likely  he  might  be  detained  at  Presby- 
lvy>  3'et,  should  Presbytery  adjourn  in  time,  and  nothing  else  prevent,  he 
Mcpected  to  attend;  and  should  he  be  present,  he  would  open  the  exercises  of  the 
aigbt,  by  reading  a  text  of  Scripture,  singing  a  psalm,  and  offering  up  a  prayer. 
But,  as  the  strong  probability  was  that  he  could  not  be  in  attendance,  and  lest 
Im  might  not,  he  said  he  would  then  and  there  read  the  text,  the  congregation 
irould  sing  a  psalm,  offer  up  a  prayer  and  bo  dismissed.  Then,  with  a  full  and 
lolemn  voice,  and  in  the  most  solemn,  impressive  manner,  he  road  the  ninth 
rersc  of  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Ecclesiastes,-^' Rejoice,  0  young  man,  in  thy 
y'outh,  and  let  thine  heart  cheer  thee  in  the  days  of  thy  youth,  and  walk  in  the 
Mrays  of  thine  heart,  and  in  the  sight  of  thine  eyes;  but,  know  thou,  that  for  all 
these  things  God  will  bring  thee  into  judgment.'  Then,  with  the  same  solemn, 
impressive  voice  and  manner,  he  announced  and  read  the  seventy-third  Psalm, 
'  Lord,  what  a  thoughtless  wretch  was  I,'  &c.  After  this  was  sung  by  the  con- 
gregation, he  then  offered  up  a  fervent  and  affecting  prayer;  praying  earnestly 
for  the  thoughtless  and  gay,  and  for  the  power  of  God's  Spirit  to  guard  them  all 
from  those  vices  and  amusements  which  might  lead  the  youthful  mind  to  fritter 
ftway  precious  time,  and  neglect  the  one  thing  needful;  and  then,  with  his  solemn 
benediction,  the  congregation  was  dismissed. 

**  *  The  result  was,  that  it  produced  a  seriousness  throughout  the  congregation, 
that  went  into  the  community;  and,  notwithstanding  the  arrangements  had  all 
been  made,  and  many  were  anxiously  and  impatiently  awaiting  the  appointed 
STcning,  yet  none  had  the  hardihood  to  think  of  braving  the  impressive  reproof, 
or  dared  to  outrage  the  awakened  moral  sense  of  the  community,  and  go  on  with 
the  ball.  The  set  evening  arrived  and  passed  away,  but  the  ball  n9ver  was 
held.' 

*'  But  although  Mr.  Porter  was  thus  rigorous  and  uncompromising  in  his  oppo- 
lition  to  vice,  even  in  its  most  fashionable  and  attractive  forms,  in  his  ordinary 
intercourse  with  society  he  was  highly  cheerful  and  familiar.  He  abounded  in 
inecdotc,  by  which  he  imparted  animation  to  the  social  circles  in  which  he  moved, 
ind  which  rendered  him  a  very  attractive  companion.  In  his  family,  he  was 
kind  and  indulgent,  and  for  the  accommodation  or  relief  of  a  friend,  he  never 
considered  any  socriBce  too  great. 

"  His  personal  piety,  although  consistent,  was  not  as  highly  devotional  in  its 
type,  as  that  of  some  others.  This  has  been  attributed  to  his  severely  intellec- 
tual habits  and  associations,  and  to  his  constitutional  vivacity.  But,  that  he 
possessed  real  piety,  those  best  acquainted  with  him,  never  doubted.  He  him- 
self did,  sometimes,  call  in  question  the  reality  of  his  hope  in  Christ.  His  per- 
plexity seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  fact  tliat  he  was  not  conscious  of  any 
particular  time  in  which  he  had  experienced  that  change  of  heart,  of  which  he 
knew  every  one  who  would  enter  into  the  Kin)2;dom  of  God,  must  be  the  subject. 
This  occasionally  gave  him  uneasiness.  But  he  was  not  without  some  substan- 
tial grounds  of  encouragement.  For,  although  he  could  not  mark  the  period  of 
inch  a  change, — neither  could  he  recollect  any  period  of  his  life,  in  which  he  did 
not  love  to  contemplate  the  character,  laws,  and  govemment,  of  God,  nor  in 
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which  he  did  not  find  comfort  in  the  holy  duties  of  religion.  From  his  earhest 
jcars,  also,  ho  hated  and  shunned  the  society  of  the  wicked.  Being  consctov 
of  this  habitual  opposition  of  heart  to  the  ungodly  practices  of  wicked  men,  he 
was  encouraged  to  hope  that  he  would  not  be  condemned  to  dwell  forercr  with 
them  in  the  world  of  woe.  Accordingly,  he  was  very  frequently  heard  offering  up 
the  prayer  of  the  man  after  God's  own  heart, — '  Gather  not  my  soul  with  sinners, 
nor  my  life  with  bloody  men.'  And  as,  on  the  other  hand,  he  lored  to  think  of 
God,  and  to  hold  fellowship  with  his  people  in  the  holy  duties  of  religion,  he 
was  led  to  indulge  the  hope  that,  through  riches  of  grace  in  Christ  Jesus,  he 
would  be  admitted  at  last  to  dwell  with  them  in  Heaven.  Thus  did  he  escape 
from  the  perplexities  arising  from  his  inability  to  designate  the  exact  time  ii 
which  he  had  experienced  the  regenerating  grace  of  God  upon  his  heart;  and  he 
was  led  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  his  hope  was  not  utterly  groundless,  he  most 
have  been  born  into  the  Kingdom  ot  God,  in  early  youth,  probably  when,  on  hii 
knees  at  the  sid^  of  his  pious  mother,  she  poured  out  her  soul  to  God  for  bis 
conversion  and  salvation.  This,  doubtless,  was  the  true  solution  of  his  case. 
He  had  the  true  marks  of  a  child  of  God  in  his  hatred  of  sin,  and  his  love  of 
holiness.  These  furnished  evidence  of  his  regeneration;  and  his  not  being  able 
to  recollect  the  time  when  this  occurred,  could  not  disprove  the  fiict." 

Very  respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

JAMES  GARNAHAN. 


-♦♦- 


JAMES  WHITE  STEPHENSON,  D.  D.* 

1789—1832. 

The  parents  of  Jamss  White  Stephenson  were  of  Scotch-Irish 
extraction,  and  composed  a  part  of  that  large  body  of  Presbyterians  that 
migrated  to  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  during  the  latter  half  of  tbe 
eighteenth  century.  They  halted  and  sojourned  for  two  or  three  years  in 
Augusta  County,  Va.,  where  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born,  in  the 
year  1756.  Shortly  after  his  birth,  they  removed  to  Lancaster  District,  S. 
C.,  and  settled  near  the  old  Waxhaw  Church,  where  they  remained  during 
the  rest  of  their  lives.  Though  little  is  now  known  of  his  youthful  days, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  from  several  circumstances,  that,  through  the 
sanctified  influence  of  a  pious  education,  he  entered  upon  the  Christian  life 
at  a  very  early  period. 

Where  and  under  what  instructer  he  had  his  early  classical  training,  can- 
not now  be  ascertained;  though  there  is  little  doubt  of  his  having  beeu 
graduated  at  Mount  Zion  College,  Winnsboro',  S.  C,  then  under  the  Pres- 
idency of  the  Rev.  Thomas  H.  M'Caule.t  This  institution,  however,  though 
having  a  perpetual  charter,  and  being  fully  empowered  to  confer  degrees, 
was  merely  an  Academy  of  a  high  order. 

♦  South.  Presb.  Rov.  VI. 

t  Thomas  Hauris  M'Caule  was  graduated  at  the  College  of  Nevr  Jersey  in  1774,  and  t«o 
years  after  was  ordained  and  installed  Pastor  of  Centre  Congregation.  N.  C.  He  was  uncom- 
monly popular  both  as  a  man  and  as  a  preacher.  Ue  entered  warmly  into  his  country  s  cause 
during  the  Ilevolution,  and  in  the  time  of  tbe  invasion  went  with  his  flock  to  the  camp,  ami 
was  beside  General  William  Davidson  when  he  fell.    Such  was  his  repntation  in  the  walks  of 
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'  '  After  haying  completed  hia  aoadcmical  or  collegiate  course,  he  became  the 
Principal  of  a  classical  school  near  the  old  Waxhaw  Church,  and  continued 
hia  connection  with  it  two  or  three  years.  One  of  his  pupils  was  Andrew  Jack- 
son, who  was  destined  in  after  life  to  the  highest  military  and  civil  honours. 

When  the  war  of  the  Revolution  invaded  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Stephen- 
son recognised  his  country's  claim  to  his  services,  by  promptly  enlisting  for 
Ub  defence :  he  immediately  gave  up  his  school,  and  knew  no  other  life  than 
that  of  a  soldier  till  the  return  of  Peace;  With  one  of  his  brothers  he 
joined  the  army  under  the  command  of  General  Sumter,  and  participated 
in  several  battles,  particularly  those  at  Blackstock's,  and  Hanging  Rock. 
On  one  of  these  occasions,  while  the  fight  raged  fiercely,  a  ball  from  the 
enemy  struck  the  britch  of  his  gun  and  broke  it,  and  then  glancing,  killed 
the  man  that  stood  next  to  him.  At  another  time,  it  became  his  duty  in 
turn  to  stand  as  sentinel  at  a  certain  place,  but  being  indisposed  that  night, 
•  fellow  soldier  volunteered  to  serve  in  his  stead,  and  was  shot  dead  at  his 
post.  Thus,  in  two  instances,  was  he  the  subject  of  a  signal  providential 
preservation  from  death. 

Sometime  after  the  close  of  the  war,  he  commenced  his  immediate  pre- 
paration for  the  ministry ;  and,  having  gone  through  a  course  of  theological 
study,  was  licensed  in  1789  by  the  Presbytery  of  South  Carolina,  which 
then  embraced  the  entire  territory  of  the  State.  Shortly  after  his  licensure, 
he  accepted  a  call  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Bethel  and  Indiantown 
Churches,  in  Williamsburg  District. 

A  few  years  previous  to  this  time,  the  Williamsburg  Church  had  been 
greatly  distracted  by  the  alleged  doctrinal  errors  and  unministerial  conduct 
of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Kennedy,  a  native  of  Ireland.  The  church  was  formed 
as  early  as  1736,  and  for  many  years  enjoyed  great  spiritual  prosperity ;  but 
for  some  time  previous  to  the  Revolution,  its  prosperity  had  declined, 
ohicfly  in  consequence  of  its  receiving  large  accessions  from  the  North  of 
Ireland,  in  which,  to  say  the  least,  spirituality  was  not  the  predominant 
element.  Then  the  church  was  vacant  during  nearly  the  whole  period  of 
the  war ;  and  the  agitation  and  peril  to  which  it  was  subjected,  were  most 
unfavourable  to  a  healthful  tone  of  Christian  feeling  and  action.  Such  was 
the  state  of  things  when  Mr.  Kennedy  was  invited  to  take  charge  of  it ; 
and  his  ministry  served  only  to  aggravate  the  pre-existing  evils.  Though 
he  was  invited  for  the  limited  term  of  three  years,  yet  the  majority  voted 
to  continue  him  after  that  term  had  expired.  A  considerable  minority, 
however,  consisting  of  the  descendants  of  the  original  founders  of  the  church, 
earnestly  remonstrated  against  his  being  retained,  and  when  they  found  that 
their  remonstrances  were  unavailing,  they  determined  to  devote  to  destruc- 
tion that  which  they  were  unable  to  save  from  what  they  deemed  desecra- 
tion. And,  according  to  a  previous  understanding,  the  dissatisfied  party 
met  one  morning  in  the  month  of  August,  1786,  with  about  one  hundred 
negro  men,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  entire  building  was  razed  to  the  ground, 
and  the  materials  removed  from  the  spot.  The  pulpit  was  carried  a  dis- 
taii  -e  of  three  miles,  and  concealed  in  a  barn. 

These  violent  proceedings,  as  might  bo  expected,  drew  after  them  a  train 
of  deplorable  consequences.     The  minority,  who  had  been  the  actors  in  this 

civil  life,  that  he  wm  once  run  for  the  office  of  Oovemor,  and  failed  in  the  election  hy  a  very 
small  vote.  Ho  had  ftne  elaMlcal  attAinments,  and  these,  in  connection  with  hi«  great  energy 
of  character  and  popular  addren,  marked  him  out  as  a  saitfthle  person  to  preside  oYet  ^\aKEAr 
boro'  CoUege.    He  bad  the  training  of  a  ooDsiderable  ikiunbex  ot  «n^«QX  xawou 
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work  of  destructioD,  wiUidrew,  leaTing  tbe  majoritj  in  potBMUon  of  die 
name  and  property  of  the  WilUamsburg  Church,  and  were,  in  doe  time, 
regukrlj  organised  under  the  name  of  the  Bethel  Church.  To  the  pasto- 
ral charge  of  this  church,  in  connection  with  that  of  Indiantown,  Mr.  Ste- 
phenson, then  a  licentiate,  was  called.  He  was  ordained  and  installed 
sometime  between  the  meetings  of  Synod  in  1790  and  1791.  Mr.  Kennedy, 
a  short  time  after  the  schism,  removed  into  North  Carolina,  where  he  ended 
his  days. 

It  waa  a  high  testimony  to  Mr.  Stephenson's  discreUon,  that  he  was  ent- 
blod  so  to  demean  himself  in  the  difficult  and  delicate  position  which  ki 
now  held,  as  to  avoid  the  censure,  and  gain  the  respect  and  eon6dence,  not 
only  of  his  own  church,  but  of  that  from  which  his  was  a  secession.  TUi 
was  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  places  of  worship  occupied  by  the  tire 
bodies  were  but  about  fifty  paces  from  each  other. 

On  the  4th  of  August,  1791,  Mr.  Stephenson  was  married  to  Elinbeth, 
daughter  of  Major  John  James,  who  was  distinguished  for  some  daring 
feats  in  the  Revolution.  She,  was  every  way  qualified  for  the  station  to 
which  she  was  thus  called ;  but  it  pleased  an  Allwise  Providence  that  the 
union  should  be  of  short  duration.  She  died  on  the  29th  of  July,  1793| 
aged  twonty*four  years. 

Mr.  Stephenson  was  largely  blessed  in  his  ministry.  He  was  diligent  is 
every  department  of  ministerial  labour,  and  his  churches  grew  proportioa- 
ally  in  both  numbers  and  spirituality.  At  length  his  attention,  with  tkU 
of  a  number  of  his  people,  began  to  be  directed  to  the  favourable  openings 
in  the  West,  and  forthwith  they  determined  on  carrying  the  GU>8pel  into 
that  almost  unbroken  wilderness.  Accordingly,  about  twenty  families,  with 
their  minister,  migrated  to  Maury  County,  Tenn.,  and  jointly  purchased  a 
largo  tract  of  lund  belonging  to  the  heirs  of  General  Greene,  of  Bevola- 
tionary  fame. 

Mr.  Stephenson  preached  his  Farewell  Discourse  in  Indiantown  Church, 
on  the  28th  of  February,  1808,  and,  on  the  8d  of  March  following,  set  oat 
on  his  journey  to  the  West.  On  the  20th  of  May  of  the  same  year,  he 
was  married  to  Mrs.  Mary  Flemming,  a  member  of  his  own  church,  and  one 
of  the  emigration  from  Williamsburg. 

In  1815,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  South  Carolina  College. 

In  his  new  field  of  labour,  ho  exercised  his  ministry  with  undiminished 
zeal  and  fidelity,  and  his  popular  talents  soon  attracted  the  attention,  and 
secured  for  him  the  friendship,  of  some  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the 
State.  He  possessed  in  a  high  degree  the  missionary  spirit,  and  was  espe- 
cially intent  on  evangelizing  the  poor  Indians.  He  possessed  a  natundly 
vigorous  physical  constitution,  and  was  rarely,  if  ever,  prevented  by  ill 
health  from  performing  the  services  of  the  sanctuary,  until  he  was  fur 
advanced  in  life.  For  about  a  year  before  his  death,  he  was  assisted  by  tho 
Rev.  James  M.  Arncll,  who  was  unanimously  chosen  his  successor.  He 
died  on  the  6ih  of  January,  1832,  aged  seventy-six,  having  been  the  pastor 
of  a  portion  of  his  congregation  for  more  than  forty-two  years.  His  death 
was  an  edifying  frcene  of  Christian  hope  and  triumph.  Only  one  child, — 
a  son,  survived  him. 

He  left  behind  him  several  hundred  manuscript  sermons,  but  only  two  or 
three  of  his  scrmona  w^re  «^tx  ^nbliahed* 
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FROM  THE  BEY.  WILLIAM  MACK. 

Columbia,  Tenn.,  Maj  18, 1867. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  The  Rev.  James  White  Stephenson,  D.  D.  died  several 
fears  previous  to  my  removal  to  this  place.  The  location  of  his  church  is  a  few 
miles  West  of  this  town,  and  I  am  well  acquainted  with  several  persons,  who, 
for  many  years,  enjoyed  his  ministry.  From  these  I  have  gathered  the  state- 
ments which  I  am  now  about  to  communicate. 

He  was  of  medium  height,  and  heavily  built.  The  features  were  large,  the 
wyt  grey,  the  expression  grave  He  was  quite  unique  in  his  appearance.  When 
ODoe  seen,  he  was  apt  to  be  remembered.  Several  have  said  that  so  distinct  was 
the  impression  of  him  in  their  minds,  if  they  were  artists,  they  could  furnish  mo 
with  a  picture,  clearly  showing  the  outward  man. 

His  manners  were  grave  and  dignified.  He  was  easily  approached,  yet  some- 
thing  in  him  told  you  that  it  must  be  done  respectfully.  The  kindness  of  the 
heart  shone  forth  in  the  countenance.  He  was  highly  respected  and  much 
beloved. 

As  a  preacher.  Dr.  Stephenson  was  solid  and  instructive.  Flights  of  imagina- 
tion were  rarely,  if  ever,  attempted.  Under  his  preaching  the  people  became 
well  instructed  in  the  leading  truths  of  Revelation.  His  sermons  abounded  in 
scriptural  expressions.  While  his  pulpit  efforts  were  always  adapted  to  be 
iMefUl,  occasionally,  when  he  became  aroused  by  certain  circumstances,  he  would 
deliver  a  discourse  of  a  highly  impressive  character.  There  was  this  peculiarity 
i^  his  preaching — that,  whatever  was  the  theme  of  his  discourse,  he  almost 
oniformly  closed  with  some  invitation  or  urgent  exhortation — such  as,  ''Turn 
yie»  turn  ye,  why  will  ye  die  ?*'  "  Ho  every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the 
waters,"  &c. 

Dr.  Stephenson  was  a  consistent  Christian.  He  evidently  aimed  to  practise 
wliat  he  preached.  His  life  spoke  for  God  as  well  as  his  lips.  He  was  doubt- 
less well  prepared  for  death.  His  last  illness  was  brief,  and  unexpectedly  to 
himself,  if  not  to  others,  his  spirit  left  its  earthly  tenement. 

Very  respectfully, 

WILLIAM  MACK. 


FROM  THE  REV.  JAMES  HOLMES,  D.  D., 

PBOFESSOB  IN  THE  WEST  TEKNES8EE  COLLEGE. 

Jackson,  Tenn.,  June  26, 1857. 

.  Dear  Sir:  Nearly  the  third  of  a  century  having  passed  since  I  saw  Dr. 
Stephenson,  and  never  having  enjoyed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  him,  I  feel 
quite  inadequate  to  write  any  thing  that  shall  even  seem  to  do  justice  to  his 
^aracter.  At  intervals  I  spent  several  nights  with  him  on  my  missionary 
agency,  and  on  one  occasion  had  the  privilege  of  accompanying  him  to  his  church 
and  of  hearing  him  preach.  His  white  locks  and  very  patriarchal  appearance  are 
distinctly  before  my  eye.  His  solemn  and  intelligent  countenance,  dignified 
bearing,  and  conciliatory  manners,  could  not  fail  to  leave  a  favourable  impression. 
Having  read  of  the  substantial  character  of  the  colonists  who  chose  him  as  their 
spiritual  guide  in  their  new  home,  I  was  prepared  to  meet  a  man  of  mark,  and 
such  decidedly  I  found  him  to  be.  Time  has  shown  the  kind  and  degree  of  influ- 
ence exerted  by  him  in  the  formation  of  the  "  Frierson  settlement" — a  name  by 
which  that  community  has  ever  been  designated.  Few  churches  in  the  State 
have  so  uniformly  maintained  an  enviable  notoriety,  particularly  for  the  faithful 
private  and  public  instruction  of  the  blacks.    An  enduring  record  oug^t  to  ha 
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made  of  God's  favour  to  that  Christian  colonj,  as  well  as  of  the  ezaltod  vorth 
of  the  man  who  was  chiefly  concerned  in  giving  it  its  earlj  religious  directioii. 

Very  respectfully, 

JAMES  HOLMES. 


-••- 


WILLIAM  PAXTON,  D.  D. 

1790—1845. 

FROM  THE  REV.  DAVID  McCONAUGHY,  D.  D. 

WASHiNGTOif,  Pa.,  March  29, 1860. 

Rev.  and  dear  Brother :  I  knew  the  venerable  man  conocming  wholn  yoa 
inquire,  very  intimately,  and  esteemed  and  loved  him  very  much ;  mod  it  is 
no  selfdenial  to  me  to  comply  with  your  request,  in  furnishing  you  with  a 
brief  sketch  of  his  life  and  character. 

William  Paxton  was  bom  April  1,  1760,  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 
His  father  was  a  respectable  farmer,  distinguished  not  so  much  by  wealth, 
as  by  integrity  of  character,  soundness  of  thought,  and  practical  good 
sense.  These  mental  attributes  were  the  common  characteristio  of  his 
&mily.  William,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  devoted  his  early  life  to  agri- 
cultural employments.  It  was,  however,  somewhat  identified  with  the 
struggles  of  our  country  for  her  independence.  He  served  in  two  compa- 
nies, at  different  times,  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  in  one  of  which  he 
was  present  and  participated  in  the  battle  of  Trenton.  Subsequently,  bis 
love  of  knowledge  induced  him  to  seek  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion ;  and  his  love  of  God  and  man  constrained  him  to  consecrate  all  to  the 
work  of  the  Gospel  ministry.  He  commenced  his  preparatory  course  when 
about  twenty-four  years  of  age ;  and  prosecuted  his  classical,  scientific  and 
theologicul  studies,  chiefly  at  the  Strasburg  Academy,  near  Lancaster  City, 
Pa.,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  W.  Sample,*  then  Pastor  of 
the  Congregations  of  Lancaster  and  Middle  Octorora.  He  had  not  the 
advantages  of  a  collegiate  education ;  but,  with  a  mature  mind  and  diligent 
study,  he  made  the  needful  acquisitions,  and  laid  a  foundation  upon  which 
he  accumulated  a  more  than  ordinary  amount  of  knowledge,  literary,  scien- 
tific and  theological,  as  also  of  that  various  and  more  general  acquirement 
which  gives  completeness  to  the  highly  cultivated  mind.  He  was  taken 
under  the  care  of  the  Newcastle  Presbytery,  April  29,  1789  ;  and,  having 
passed,  with  great  credit,  through  the  several  trials  assigned  him,  he  was 
licensed  by  that  Presbytery,  on  the  8th  of  April,  1790,  as  a  candiilate  for 
the  Gospel  ministry.     On  the  Cth  of  October  following,  he  was  appointed 

•  Nathaniel  Welsh  Ann  Sample  was  born  at  Peach  Bottom,  York  County,  Pa.,  in  1752. 
His  grandparents  cnmo  from  Ireland,  and  settled  in  the  place  whore  be  vraa  bom.  lie  partard 
his  ncademi('4il  studios  under  the  direction  of  the  Her.  Hubert  Smith  of  Pequea,  and  graduated 
at  Princeton  in  1770.  He  studied  Theology  under  the  llev.  Mr.  Foster,  of  Upper  Octorora, 
and  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Newcastle  Presbytery  in  1770.  Having  supplied  the  Church 
at  St.  (}eorge*s,  De.,  forsix  months,  and  declined  an  invitation  to  become  its  Pastor,  be  accepted 
a  call  from  the  Church  in  Leaoock,  in  oonncotion  with  that  of  Lancaster  and  Middle  Octoronu 
His  pastoral  relation  to  these  Churches  con  tinned  forty  years,  and  was  dissolved  by  Presbytery, 
SepUmher  26,  1821.    Ue  di«L  ftt  Stratborg,  Pa.,  Angost  26,  1834,  aged  eighty-three  yean. 
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stated  supply  to  the  GhoroheB  of  West  NottiDgham  and  Little  Britain.  In 
this  service  he  continued  more  than  six  months,  and  received  a  call  from 
those  Congregations  to  become  their  Pastor.  This,  after  mature  considera^ 
^on,  he  declined.  In  his  probationary  visitation  and  preaching  to  the 
Churches,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  preach  to  the  Congregations  of  Lower 
Marsh  Creek  and  Toms  Creek,  in  the  Carlisle  Presbytery.  They  had 
recently  become  vacant  by  the  transfer  of  the  Rev.  John  MoKnight,  their 
late  Pastor,  to  the  Collegiate  Presbyterian  Churches  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Paxton's  services  were  so  acceptable  to  those  vacant  congre- 
gations, that  they  promptly  and  unanimously  gave  him  a  call  to  become 
their  Pastor.  It  is  no  slender  proof  of  his  promising  character  and  talents, 
that  he  was  chosen  by  that  respectable  and  intelligent  people,  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  one  who  was  so  deservedly  popular  in  the  churches  generally,  and 
who  stood  80  high  in  the  esteem  aud  afifections  of  the  Congregation  which 
bad  most  reluctantly  parted  with  him.  Mr.  Paxton  accepted  their  call  on 
the  4th  of  April,  1792,  and  was  accordingly  dismissed  from  the  Presbytery 
of  Newcastle,  to  put  himself  under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle. 
This  took  effect  on  the  7th  of  June,  1792 ;  and  on  the  3d  of  October  fol- 
lowing, he  was,  by  that  Presbytery,  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  Gospel 
ministry,  and  installed  as  Pastor  of  the  Churches  of  Lower  Marsh  Creek 
and  Toms  Creek. 

On  the  20th  of  January,  1794,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Jane 
Panlop,  daughter  of  Col.  James  Dunlop,  then  residing  near  Shippensburg, 
Cumberland  County,  Pa.  This  family  was  among  the  most  respectable  in 
that  community ;  and  she  who  became  his  wife  was  to  him  a  most  valuable 
acquisition.  She  was,  by  her  piety,  intelligence,  and  other  important 
accomplishments,  eminently  adapted  to  be  a  pastor's  wife,  and  to  conciliate 
the  favour  and  respect  of  those  with  whom  she  was  thus  associated.  In  the 
knowledge  of  domestic  and  all  like  matters,  having  been  well  trained,  she 
proved  to  be  a  very  efficient  auxiliary  in  making  the  most  of  a  small  salary 
for  the  support  and  comfort  of  her  family,  and  for  the  numerous  demands 
made  upon  the  hospitality  of  her  home  by  many  visitors.  She  still  sur- 
yives,  greatly  honoured  and  beloved. 

To  the  united  congregations  composing  his  charge,  he  ministered  with 
great  acceptance  and  usefulness  for  several  years,  until  Lower  Marsh  Creek 
Congregation  became  desirous  to  have  his  entire  pastoral  labours.  To  this 
Toms  Creek  submitted  with  deep  regret ;  and  from  that  time  until  the  resig- 
nation of  his  charge,  a  few  years  before  Lis  death,  his  labours  were  devoted 
to  Marsh  Creek  alone.  I  may  well  say — devoted ;  for  I  think  I  have  known 
no  pastor  whose  labours  among  his  people  were  so  continuous  and  uninter- 
mpted  as  his.  Very  rarely  was  he  absent  from  the  public  duties  of  the 
Babbath,  unless  to  assist  a  brother  in  the  administration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  in  one  or  two  instances,  when,  by  sickness,  he  was,  for  a  short 
time,  uuablc  to  render  his  ordinary  services.  Although  afflicted  often  by  a 
chronic  bilious  diarrha3a,  yet  he  possessed  such  a  degree  of  general  health 
as  made  him  competent  to  fulfil  with  great  punctuality  his  various  labours, 
through  an  unusually  long  term  of  ministerial  service,  amounting  to  fifty- 
three  years.  Of  Marsh  Creek  Congregation  he  was  Pastor  forty-nine  years  ; 
and  he  continued  to  supply  them  occasionally,  until  they  obtained  their 
present  pastor,  so  that  it  may  be  said  that  that  Church  was  favoured  with 
his  ministerial  services  for  more  than  half  a  century.     His  ministratioQa 
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were  always  ckaractericed  by  decided  ability  and  great  faithfalness*  By  kn 
congregation  they  were  higUy  appreciated,  and  their  attachment  to,  and 
estimation  of,  him  suffered  no  abatement.  To  relinquish  Him-  as  tb«r 
Pastor  was  very  unwelcome,  even  when  his  bodily  infirmities  rendered  it 
not  only  expedient  but  absolutely  necessary. 

In  1826,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  npon  him  bj 
Dickinson  College. 

In  person,  Dr.  Paxton  was  large, — six  feet  in  height,  and  the  whole  frame 
in  due  proportion, — full,  but  not  corpulent.  His  features,  without  much 
of  what  is  usually  denominated  beauty,  were  open,  regular,  well  developed, 
and  expressive  of  benignity  and  intelligence.  His  mind  was  strong,  vigors 
ous  and  well  balanced.  Each  faculty  seemed  to  have  its  appropriate 
development.  Warmth  of  affection,  a  delicate  sensibility,  and  chaste 
imagination,  were  associated  with  uncommon  power  of  discrimination,  and  a 
talent  for  profound  research.  None  were  less  disposed  than  he  to  rest  con* 
tented  with  an  undefined  and  superficial  knowledge  of  things.  On  meta- 
physical subjects  he  was  thoroughly  at  home,  though  he  rarely  introduced 
any  thing  of  this  kind  into  the  pulpit.  He  was,  however,  fond  of  holding 
philosophical  discussions,  and  he  often  had  the  opportunity  of  doing  so, 
with  the  Rev.  John  Black,*  Pastor  of  an  adjoining  congregation,  in  whom 
he  found  a  kindred  spirit,  and  who  was  a  man  of  much  more  than  ordinary 
intellect. 

Dr.  Paxton  possessed  a  high  degree  of  critical  talent,  which  he  employed 
in  the  composition  of  his  sermons,  not  for  literary  display,  but  to  ascer- 
tain and  present  to  his  hearers  the  precise  import  of  the  passage  that 
formed  the  theme  of  his  discourse. 

As  a  preacher,  he  was  highly  interesting  and  acceptable.  His  visits  to 
neighbouring  churches  were  always  specially  welcome.  His  sermons  were 
distinguished  for  appropriate  and  well  digested  thought,  natural  and  lucid 
arrangement,  and  thorough  discussion.  Far  from  being  dry  and  merely 
intellectual,  they  were  lively  and  impressive ;  and  a  well  regulated  imagina- 
tion often  added  force  and  beauty  to  his  scriptural  illustrations.  His 
habits,  which  were  intensely  studious,  enabled  him  to  bring  forth  from  his 
treasures,  in  due  season,  **  things  new  and  old.''  In  preparation  for  his 
public  services  he  was  conscientiously  careful  and  punctual.  His  own 
good  sense  and  piety,  a  practical  conviction  of  what  he  owed  to  his  people, 
the  awful  importance  of  the  cause  to  which  he  was  consecrated,  with  the 

*  John  Black  was  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  and  wa«  graduated  at  the  College  of  Xev 
Jersey  in  September,  1771,  having  entered  the  Junior  class  half  advanced,  in  May  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Done^l,  October  14,  1773,  and 
on  the  22d  of  June,  1774,  a  call  was  presented  to  the  Presbytery  for  his  ministerial  labours  from 
the  Congregation  of  Upper  Marsh  Creek  in  York  County.  Having  accepted  this  call,  be  was 
ordained  and  installed  the  Pastor  of  that  Church,  August  15,  1775.  In  1786,  he,  with  others, 
was  set  off  to  form  the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle.  In  consequence  of  some  difficulties  in  his  con- 
gregation, he  applied  to  the  Presbytery  on  the  10th  of  April,  1792,  to  have  the  pastoral  rela- 
tion dissolved.  Some  arrangement,  however,  subsequently  took  place,  which  led  him  to  with- 
draw his  application.  But  on  the  5th  of  December,  1793,  he  renewed  the  request,  and  was 
accordingly  released  from  his  charge  on  the  10th  of  April,  1794.  From  this  time  till  1800,  he 
exercised  his  ministry  chiefly  in  aKeformed  Dutch  Congregation,  near  Hunterstown,  in  Adams 
County.  On  the  9th  of  October,  1800,  he  obtained  a  dismission  from  Carlisle  Presbytery,  to 
connect  himself  with  the  Presbytery  of  Bedstone;  and  he  afterwards  became  a  stated  supply  to 
the  Congregations  of  Unity  and  Grecnsburg,  in  which  relation  ho  continued  until  April  22, 
1802,  when  he  declined  serving  them  any  longer,  and  obtained  leave  to  travel  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Presbytery.  He  died  August  16,  1802,  in  the  exercise  of  a  triumphant  fkitb. 
He  possessed  a  high  order  of  talent,  and  was  especially  fond  of  philosophical  disaaiaitions.  Ha 
published  a  Discourse  on  Psalmody,  in  reply  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Anderson  <a  the  Aaaociait 
Cburob. 
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corresponding  responBibilities,  did  not  allow  him  to  nerve  God  and  his 
Church  with  that  which  cost  him  little  or  nothing.  His  duty  had  his  heart, 
Us  time,  and  his  best  efiforts ;  and  it  was  not  strange  that  he  was  held  by 
hb  people  in  almost  unrivalled  estimation.  His  manner  of  preaching  was 
what  is  usually  denominated  extempore;  but  the  matter  was  the  result 
of  mature  thought  and  exact  preparation.  His  method  was,  after  having 
■elected  and  thoroughly  examined  his  subject,  to  reduce  it  to  a  pretty  full 
outline,  occupying  usually  a  folded  sheet  of  letter  paper.  This,  by  careful 
meditation,  he  thoroughly  possessed  himself  of,  and  thus  was  able  to  pre- 
sent it  to  his  hearers  with  accuracy  and  fulness.  I  am  not  aware  that  he 
ever  used,  in  the  delivery  of  his  sermons  from  the  pulpit,  even  this  summary 
outline.  In  manner,  he  was  solemn,  dignified,  commanding,  graceful,  with- 
out any  theatric  efifort,  and  with  only  those  gestures  to  which  his  feelings 
naturally  prompted  him. 

As  a  pastor,  he  was  affectionate  and  faithful.  In  the  exercise  of  church 
diaoipline,  he  was  strict  and  conscientious,  yet  considerate  and  wise.  A 
bodily  affliction  already  referred  to,  rendered  his  family  visitations  less  fre- 
quent than  his  own  wishes  and  those  of  his  charge  would  have  made  them ; 
bat  still  they  were  performed  in  good  season  and  measure. 

His  habits  were  more  than  ordinarily  domestic.  This  resulted  partly 
from  love  of  retirement  and  study^  partly  from  peculiar  afifection  for  his 
hmily,  and  partly  also  from  the  physical  malady  before  mentioned,  which 
required  indispensably  a  strict  regard  to  diet,  and  great  regularity  in  all 
his  habits.  This  was  a  reason  why  he  felt  obliged  to  deny  himself,  for  the 
most  part,  an  attendance  upon  the  higher  judicatories  of  the  Church. 
Very  few  whose  presence,  counsels,  and  influence  were  so  desirable,  were 
present  so  seldom  at  the  meetings  of  Synod ;  and  with  the  General  Assem- 
bly I  believe  he  never  met  more  than  once  or  twice.  But  he  was  eminently 
ftooial  in  his  disposition,  and  was  fond  of  the  society  of  his  brethren ;  and 
no  one  could  enjoy  the  hospitalities  of  his  house  for  ever  so  brief  a  period, 
without  having  the  visit  associated  with  many  agreeable  recollections. 

As  a  husband  and  a  father  he  was  peculiarly  afifectionate.  Some  thought 
that  he  carried  this  to  excess,  especially  as  respected  his  children  in  their 
BArlier  years ;  but  if  so,  still,  under  the  favour  of  God,  there  was  a  control- 
ling propitious  influence,  which  gave  the  parents  the  elevated  gratification 
nf  seeing  their  children,  in  mature  life,  sober-minded,  prudent,  honourable, 
ind  respected  members  of  the  Christian  Church.  Of  those  who  lived  to 
inaturity  there  were  four^ — two  sons  and  two  daughters.  The  daughters 
sarly  formed  honourable  matrimonial  alliances,  and  had  children,  of  whom 
I  have  no  special  knowledge.  It  pleased  a  sovereign  God  to  remove  both 
those  daughters  by  death,  before  they  had  seen  the  midday  of  life.  Of  the 
ions,  the  elder  only,  Col.  James  D.  Paxton,  now  survives,  and  he  alone 
survived  their  common  father.  He  is  a  highly  honourable  and  respected 
gentleman,  living  in  Adams  County,  Pa.  The  younger  son  early  com- 
menced a  literary  course,  and,  after  due  preparation,  became  an  eminent 
physician,  distinguished  for  his  piety,  as  well  as  his  professional  skill, 
hiany  years  since,  his  labours  on  earth  terminated.  He  left  a  widow, — a 
lady  highly  respectable,  and  one  son, — an  educated  youth  of  very  fiEdr  pro- 
Biiae,  now  a  student  of  law. 

Dr.  Paxton  was  an  eminently  modest  man,  and  little  disposed  to  seek 
that  distinction  to  which  he  might  have  attained,  and  which  they  who  w«t% 
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most  competent  to  judge,  thought  lie  deserved.  Afl  an  OluBtration  of  tlii£, 
I  may  mention  his  unwillingness  to  publish  anj  of  his  sermons,  or  otber 
literary  productions.  That  such  publications  would  hare  been  honourable 
to  himself,  and  a  benefit  to  the  world,  no  one  doubts  who  knew  him :  jet  I 
know  not  that  he  ever  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  his  friends  in  this  respect  in 
a  single  instance.  But  his  memory  is  deeply  and  afifectionately  embalmed 
in  many  pious  hearts,  and  not  least  in  those  of  his  fellow-labourers,  who 
were  favoured  to  enjoy  his  society  and  friendship,  and  to  hear  him  converse 
and  preach  in  bis  own  peculiarly  interesting  and  striking  manner.  After  an 
unusually  long  and  faithful  ministry,  being  enfeebled  by  age,  and  especially 
by  a  severe  injury  occasioned  by  a  fall,  he  resigned  his  pastoral  charge, 
between  whom  and  himself  there  had  always  existed  a  strong  affection. 
This  took  plac^  on  the  19th  of  October,  1841.  His  few  remuning  years 
were  attended  by  considerable  affliction,  but  cheered  by  the  consolations 
of  the  Gospel,  and  an  unabated  desire  to  do  good.  He  suffered  much  from 
a  severe  rheumatic  affection  ;  his  eyesight  became  dim,  which  deprived  him 
of  one  of  his  greatest  pleasures :  he  enjoyed  very  much  hearing  others  read 
his  favourite  authors,  but  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  his  chief  delight.  He 
took  great  pleasure  in  explaining  and  commenting  on  the  sacred  text.  His 
conversations  and  lectures  on  religious  subjects  were  as  beautiful,  and  lucid 
and  methodical,  as  in  his  best  days  ;  and,  to  the  last,  his  greatest  delight  was 
to  instruct  those  around  him,  and  recommend  the  religion  of  Jesus,  and 
persuade  them  to  embrace  that  Saviour,  whom  he  had  found  so  precious  in 
his  long  pilgrimage.  Although  for  some  time  unable  to  leave  his  arm-chair, 
he  attended  regularly  to  family  worship,  morning  and  evening,  to  the  last 
day  of  his  life.  He  retired  at  night  feeling  weaker  than  usual ;  he  slept, 
but  about  the  middle  of  the  night,  a  person  who  was  sleeping  in  the  room 
to  take  care  of  him,  was  awakened  by  a  slight  noise  or  movement:  he  went 
immediately  to  his  bedside,  •  but  found  him  unable  to  speak.  The  family 
were  summoned  ;  he  remained  speechless  without  pain  for  two  days ;  and 
then  passed  away  so  quietly  that  some  persons  in  the  same  room  knew  not 
that  death  had  entered  there,  and  that  a  **  freed  spirit  had  winged  its  flight 
to  Heaven.**  This  was  on  the  16th  of  April,  1845,  and  in  the  eighty-sixth 
year  of  his  age.  A  few  months  before  his  death,  I  saw  and  conversed  with 
him  for  a  short  time.  His  manly  form  was  sadly  changed,  and  his  mind, 
especially  his  memory,  had  lost  much  of  its  former  vigour ;  but  still  he  was 
majestic  even  in  ruin.  The  sky,  though  clouded,  yet  by  occasional  open- 
ings, still  revealed  the  attributes  of  a  superior  mind,  and  the  workings  of  a 
vigorous  and  elevated  faith. 

With  great  and  affectionate  regard,  yours, 

DAVID  McCONAUGHY. 
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ROBERT  CATHCART,  D.  D. 

1790—1849. 

FROM  THE  REV.  DANIEL  H.  EMERSON. 

YoEf ,  January  18, 1860. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir :  I  knew  Dr.  Cathcart  as  intimately  as  any  son  can 
know  a  father.  I  visited  him  every  week  during  nearly  five  years,  nnless 
prevented  by  sickness ;  and,  with  the  best  opportunities  for  becoming 
acquainted  with  his  character,  my  deliberate  judgment  is  that  he  was  among 
the  purest  and  best  of  our  American  clergymen.  His  portrait  haAgs  before 
me  in  the  parsonage  which  I  occupy, — a  parsonage  which  his  personal  influ- 
ence, foresight,  and  energy,  erected ;  and  as  1  gaze  upon  the  calm  majesty 
of  that  face  and  form,  I  recognise  in  it  those  noble  qualities  which,  through. 
Divine  grace,  rendered  him  so  useful  here,  and  which,  I  doubt  not,  are 
matured  into  qualities  still  more  exalted  in  a  better  world. 

Robert  Cathcart,  a  son  of  Alexander  and  Mary  Cathcart,  was  bom  in 
November,  1759,  in  the  County  of  Londonderry,  near  the  town  of  Cole- 
raine,  Ireland,  where  he  studied  with  diligence,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  accurate  classical  and  general  knowledge,  for  which  he  was,  through  life, 
distinguished.  He  afterwards  attended  the  College  of  Glasgow  for  three  ses- 
sions, in  different  years,  and  was  there  engaged  in  studying  the  sciences  and 
Divinity.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Route,  and  laboured  for  several  years  within  their  bounds ;  during  which 
he  preached  for  every  minister  of  that  Body,  all  of  whom  he  knew  intimately, 
and  all  of  whom  died  before  him.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1790, 
and  was  cordially  received  by  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia.  It  was  but 
the  year  before,  (1789,)  that  the  first  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  was 
held;  and  the  fathers  of  that  Assembly  were  the  prominent  men  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Philadelphia.  They  immediately  took  this  stranger  by  the 
hand,  welcomed  him  to  their  field  of  labour,  introduced  him  to  their 
churches,  and  appointed  him  to  preach  in  their  vacant  congregations ;  and 
never  did  he  forget  this  kindness,  or  lose  his  feelings  of  regard  for  these  his 
early  friends.  While  a  member  of  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  he 
received  a  call  to  settle  at  Cape  May,  which,  however,  he  declined,  on 
account  of  the  supposed  unhealthiness  of  the  situation.  He  subsequently 
accepted  a  call  from  the  united  Churches  of  York  and  Hopewell,  and  in 
October,  1793,  was  ordained  and  installed  Pastor  of  the  two  Congregations, 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle. 

Dr.  Cathcart  retained  his  connection  with  the  Hopewell  Congregation, 
until  1835, — a  period  of  forty-two  years,  when,  on  account  of  his  increasing 
infirmities,  he  resigned  that  part  of  his  charge.  The  Hopewell  Congrega^ 
tion  was  fifteen  miles  distant  from  York, — the  Doctor's  residence ;  and  he 
preached  in  York  and  Hopewell  on  alternate  Sabbaths;  and  it  is  quite 
remarkable  that  he  was  able  to  fulfil  his  appointments  every  Sabbath  save 
one,  for  forty-two  years.  He  retained  his  connection  with  the  Church  in 
York  till  1839. 

In  Hopewell  he  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  every  fiEimily  in. his  congr^^ 
tion  one  year,  and  catechising  old  and  young  the  next ;  and  this  he  continoed 
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to  do  for  many  years.  He  was  also  acousiomed  to  lecture  to  both  his  odd- 
gregatioDS ;  and  in  the  coarse  of  his  ministry,  he  went  through  the  whole 
of  the  book  of  Psalms,  one  or  more  of  the  G<)6pels»  the  whole  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  KomanSf  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  parts  of  several  of  the  other 
Epistles.  This  he  considered  as  the  most  profitable  mode  of  iostructiog  the 
people  in  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  he  was  surprised  that, 
although  so  reasonable  in  itself,  and  so  often  recommended  by  the  Gknenl 
Assembly,  it  was  so  little  practised  by  the  ministers  of  this  land.  His  plan 
of  catechetical  instruction  was  introduced  among  his  people  in  York  also, 
and  in  both  places  was  followed  with  equally  favourable  results. 

Dr.  Cathcart  pursued  his  labours  with  unwearied  diligence  till  the  waning 
of  his  physical  faculties  obliged  him  to  desist.  For  the  last  year  or  two  of 
his  life,  he  was  confined  to  his  house,  and  for  a  few  of  the  last  weeks,  to  his 
bed.  For  a  year  or  more  he  suffered  greatly  from  a  singular  sensation  in 
his  head,  as  if  the  most  terrible  storm  were  spending  its  violence  there ;  and 
yet  he  was  never  heard  to  complain.  The  day  before  his  death,  it  was 
remarked  by  one  of  his  family  that  he  was  unusually  well;  and  but  a 
few  moments  before  that  event,  he  was  conversing  with  his  usual  cheerfiil* 
ness  and  vivacity,  when  suddenly  he  spoke  to  his  daughter ;  and,  on  hasten- 
ing to  him,  she  found  he  was  not,  for  God  had  taken  him.  Thus  he  died 
without  a  struggle,  on  the  evening  of  the  19th  of  October,  1849,  at  the 
advanced  age  ot  ninety  years. 

Dr.  Cathcart  was  married  in  1796  to  Susannah  Latimer  of  the  State  of 
Delaware.  They  had  seven  children,  five  of  whom  (two  daughters  and 
three  sons)  survived  him.  One  of  his  sons  practised  medicine,  the  other 
two  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.     Mrs.  Cathcart  died  in  the  year  1810. 

Dr.  Cathcart  was  remarkable  for  his  strict  attention  to  business — ^his 
regularity  and  punctuality  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  In  describing 
his  punctuality,  one  of  his  friends  has  remarked, — **  He  was  as  regular  as 
the  sun  in  the  heavens :  when  the  clock  struck  the  hour  of  an  appointment, 
we  were  certain  the  Doctor  was  there."  And  often  has  ho  been  heard  to 
say,  when  others  failed  of  their  appointments, — **  Punctuality,  if  not  a 
Christian  grace,  is  certainly  a  great  moral  virtue."  His  punctuality  was 
manifested  in  nothing  more  strikingly  than  in  his  attendance  on  all  the 
judicatories  of  the  Church.  For  more  than  forty  years,  he  was  but  once 
absent  from  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  and  that  was  occa- 
sioned by  sickness.  He  attended  the  meetings  of  the  General  Assembly, 
as  a  Commissioner  from  his  Presbytery,  for  nearly  thirty  years  in  succes- 
sion, and  was  one  of  its  Clerks  for  nearly  twenty ;  and  so  uniformly  was  he 
present  in  the  Assembly,  that  his  early  friend.  Dr.  Green,  pleasantly 
remarked  to  him, — **  Brother  Cathcart,  you  are  always  here;  your  Presby- 
tery must  have  elected  you  as  their  standing  representative,** 

While  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly,  he  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to 
the  General  Association  of  Connecticut,  with  which  Body  he  was  greatly 
delighted.  He  admired  the  simplicity  of  its  forms,  the  spirituality  of  its 
exercises,  the  brotherly  love  prevailing  among  its  members  ;  and  thought 
that  some  of  the  usages  of  the  ecclesiastical  bodies  in  New  England  might 
be  beneficially  adopted  by  the  lovers  of  Presbyterianism.  During  this  visit, 
he  formed  a  friendly  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Dwight,  and  others,  of  which  he 
ever  afterwards  spoke  with  great  interest. 
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Tbe  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him,  in  1816,  by 
Queens  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  He  was  a  Trustee  of  Dickinson 
Gollege,  Carlisle,  for  thirty  years,  and  attended  all  their  Commencements 
during  thai  period.  About  the  year  1808,  he  obtained  from  Dickinson 
College  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  for  the  Rev.  Thomas  Scott,  the 
author  of  the  Commentary  on  the  Scriptures,  and  for  two  or  three  other 
clergymen  of  acknowledged  merit  in  Great  Britain.  The  great  modesty 
of  Mr.  Scott  would  not  permit  him  to  use  this  title,  in  connection  with  any 
of  his  works,  and,  accordingly,  it  is  not  recognised  in  the  early  English  edi- 
tions of  his  Commentary.  On  the  second  day  after  he  received  Dr.  Cathcart^s 
letter,  informing  him  of  the  honour  conferred  on  him  by  his  friends  in 
America,  he  wrote  him  a  most  interesting  reply  of  seven  or  eight  pages  ;  in 
which  he  begs  Dr.  Cathcart  to  present  his  Christian  respects  to  all  those 
who  had  concurred  with  him  in  procuring  the  diploma ;  but  adds  that  he  is 
not  certain  whether  he  can  with  propriety  make  use  of  it,  as  this  might 
appear  presumption  in  one  who  was  never  educated  at  any  College,  except 
that  of  St,  Davidj  who,  in  following  his  flocks,  sought  after  wisdom.  In 
the  diploma,  he  was  designated  as  **  Chaplain  of  the  Lock  Hospital ;  " — 
Boncerniug  which  he  observes, — **  My  brethren  in  America  mistake  my  pre« 
sent  situation.  It  is  true  I  was  Chaplain  of  the  Lock  Hospital  for  nearly 
eighteen  years ;  but  my  plain,  uncommonly  plain,  manner  of  preaching  pre- 
sented me  from  being  useful  there,  and  I  now  preach  in  one  of  the  smallest 
churches  in  England ;  but  when  the  weather  is  good,  the  church  is  full  and 
overflowing ;  and  I  have  here  a  better  opportunity  of  attempting  to  do 
good,  than  when  in  the  city  of  London.*' 

Dr.  Cathcart  was  a  great  admirer  of  Scott^  and  agreed  with  him  substan- 
tially in  his  theological  views.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  daily  reading  at 
least  two  chapters  in  the  Bible  in  connection  with  Scott's  Commentary ; 
and  not  uufrequently  he  read  many  chapters  in  a  day,  with  all  the  notes  and 
observations.  **  Thus,"  he  said, — ''I  lay  a  good  foundation  each  mornings 
in  the  word  of  Ood,  and  I  can  then  go  on  and  build  upon  this  foundation 
all  the  general  reading  I  please."  His  reading,  particularly  for  the  last 
twelve  years  of  his  life,  during  which  he  had  not  the  labour  of  a  pastoral 
charge,  was  immense.  Having  a  strong  constitution,  unimpaired  eyesight, 
MH  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  a  wonderfully  retentive  memory,  ho 
would  read  every  thing  valuable  within  his  reach,  and  would  delight  his 
friends  with  the  stores  of  information  which  he  would  pour  forth,  during  a 
social  interview.  This  habit  of  reading  and  of  constantly  exercising  his 
mental  powers  continued  to  the  last  moment  of  life,  and  afforded  him 
amusement  during  a  confinement  which,  to  many,  would  have  seemed  intol- 
erable. 

As  a  preacher.  Dr.  Cathcart  was  commonly  didactic,  and  to  a  great  extent 
doctrinal.  He  generally  preached  to  his  Hopewell  Congregation  without  a 
manuscript ;  and  in  the  same  manner  frequently  preached,  when  occupying 
the  pulpits  of  his  brethren  in  Philadelphia  and  elsewhere.  During  the 
meeting  of  the  Assembly  at  Phila«lclphia,  he  always  preached  once  for  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Wilson  ;  and  his  form  is  vividly  remembered  by  those  who  were 
children  there  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  At  this  season,  he  enjoyed  fra- 
ternal counsel  with  such  men  as  Nisbet,  Wilson,  Green,  Rodgers,  Milledoler, 
and  McKnight;  and  from  these  delightful  interviews  he  always  returned 
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with  a  gladdened  spirit,  to  cheer  his  floek  with  the  intelligence  he  had  col- 
lected respecting  the  progress  of  the  Kingdom  of  tho  Redeemer. 

One  subject  that  gave  him  no  little  annoyance  was  the  exceeding  ease 
with  which  the  pastoral  relation  was  broken  up  in  this  country.  **  Why,— 
in  Ireland,"  he  would  often  say,  '*  the  pastoral  relation  is  considered  as 
sacred  and  binding  as  the  marriage  relation.'*  And  on  this  subject  he  some- 
times quoted  a  remark  of  the  celebrated  and  witty  Dr.  Nisbet.  Dr.  Cath- 
cart  had  expressed  the  hope  that  the  situation  of  some  young  minister  would 
now  be  a  permanent  one.  '*  Permanent,  Sir,"  exclaimed  Dr.  Nisbet,  "let 
me  tdl  you.  Sir,  there  is  nothing  permanent  in  this  country  but  revoin- 
tton  / "  To  the  credit  of  Dr.  Cathcart,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  tbe 
idea  of  permanency  in  the  pastoral  relation  was  fully  realized  in  his  own 
case ;  for  he  retained  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Hopewell  Church  forty-two 
years,  and  that  of  the  Church  in  York,  forty-four.  He  resigned  his  latter 
charge  in  1837.  But  after  that,  he  occasionally  preached,  and  frequentlj 
took  part  in  the  services  of  the  sanctuary,  especially  on  sacramental  occa- 
sions. 

Dr.  Cathcart  published  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  David- 
son, 1812. 

Dr.  Cathcart  was  remarkable  for  a  truly  philanthropic  spirit.  To  tbe 
various  bencvoleot  Societies  of  the  day,  he  contributed  with  alacrity  and 
liberality.  In  the  Temperance  reformation,  as  soon  as  convinced  of  its 
utility,  he  took  an  active  part,  and  was  among  the  first  of  the  older  oitizens 
of  the  community  in  which  he  lived,  to  take  a  high  stand  on  this  subject, 
and  to  maintain  it  in  all  situations.  He  was  distinguished  also  for  his  pub- 
lic spirit,  for  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  his  active  co-operation 
in  all  measures  which  had  a  tendency  to  benefit  his  fcllow-citisens.  His 
interest  in  the  young  continued  to  the  last ;  and  when  it  might  have  been 
supposed  that  almost  a  hundred  winters  would  have  chilled  the  current  of 
genial  feeling,  it  was  delightful  still  to  find  the  greenness  of  youth  beneath 
the  snows  of  age,  and  the  freshness  of  boyhood  mingling  with  his  maturity 
of  experience  and  wisdom. 

I  remain  yours  in  the  Gospel, 

DANIEL  H.  EMERSON. 
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WILLIAM  HILL,  D.  D  * 

1790—1852. 

William  Hill,  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Joanna  (Read)  Hill,  was  born 
in  Cumberland  Connty,  Ya.,  on  the  3d  of  March,  1769.  His  ancestors 
were  from  England.  He  lost  his  father  when  he  was  five  years  old  ;  and, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  his  mother  gave  him  a  stepfather  in  Mr. 
Daniel  Allen,  father  of  the  Rev.  Carey  Allen,t  and  an  elder  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Cumberland  County,  at  that  time  under  the  pastoral 
care  of  the  Rev.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith.  At  the  age  of 
eleven,  he  lost  his  mother,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  devout  and  exemplary 
Christian,  and  to  have  made  impressions  upon  the  mind  of  her  son  in  favour 
of  a  religious  life,  that  had  a  powerful  influence  in  ultimately  determining 
his  character.  One  year  previous  to  this,  he  was  placed  under  the  tuition 
of  Mr.  (afterwards  Rev.)  Drury  Lacy,  who,  for  three  years,  was  employed 
by  Mr.  Allen  as  a  teacher  in  his  family.  After  his  mother's  death,  he  was 
placed  under  the  guardianship  of  090  who  cared  little  for  religion,  and  under 
whose  influ^ce  he  soon  lost  his  serious  impressions,  and  became  absorbed, 
to  a  great  extent,  in  the  pleasures  of  fashionable  life. 

This  habit  of  carelessness,  however,  was  not  destined  to  be  of  long  con* 
tinuance.  In  1785,  he  entered  Hampden  Sidney  College,  then  under  the 
Presidency  of  the  Rev.  John  Blair  Smith.  So  low  was  the  state  of  religion 
in  the  College  at  that  time,  that  there  was  not  a  student. who  evinced  any 
regard  for  it,  nor  one  who  was  known  to  possess  a  Bible,  During  the  early 
part  of  his  collegiate  course,  he  endeavoured  to  banish  all  thoughts  of  reli' 
gion,  and  indulged  freely  in  the  vices  common  to  his  ungodly  associates ; 
but  even  then  he  had  his  moments  of  reflection,  when  he  was  haunted  by 
the  remembrance  of  his  mother's  counsels  and  prayers.  Nearly  two  years 
elapsed,  after  he  entered  College,  before  his  character  seemed  to  undergo  a 
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t  Carey  Allen  was  born  in  Cnmberland  Coantj,  Va.,  in  April,  1767.  In  early  Ufe,  aad 
through  life,  he  was  remarkable  for  a  kindly  disposition,  and  a  great  propensity  to  drollery, 
without  seeming  to  be  aware  of  it.  At  the  age  of  about  seventeen,  immediately  after  his  reoo- 
yer^  from  a  violent  attack  of  typhus  fever,  wmoh  was  supposed  to  have  so  far  erip^ed  his  oonstf- 
tntion  as  to  render  him  unfit  for  active  labour,  he  commenced  a  course  of  study  at  Hampden  Sid- 
ney, with  a  view  to  enter  one  of  the  professions.  While  at  home  during  a  vacation  In  the 
autumn  of  1787,  the  Rev.  Uope  Hull,  a  distinguished  Methodist  clergyman,  preached  in  the 
neighbourhood  with  great  power,  and  young  Allen  became  so  deeply  affected  oy  the  discourse 
that  he  actually  fell  prostrate  on  the  floor.  Before  he  rose  upon  bis  feet,  he  believed  that  he 
yielded  up  the  rebellion  of  his  heart,  and  became  a  new  creature  in  Christ  Jesus.  In  January, 
1789,  he  was  received  by  the  Hanover  Presbytery  as  a  candidate  for  the  Gospel  ministry,  and 
after  going  through  one  unsuccessful  examination  before  the  Presbytery,  was  examined  a  second 
time,  and  licensed  to  preach  on  the  8th  of  May,  1790.  He  passed  the  succeeding  summer  as  a 
missionary  in  the  counties  along  the  Carolina  line.  In  1791,  he  engaged  in  another  mission, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Commission  of  Synod,  in  that  part  of  Virginia  which  is  now  embraced 
in  the  State  of  Kentucky, — an  exceedingly  difficult  and  hazardous,  but  not  unsuccessful,  enter- 
prise. On  the  21st  of  April,  1792,  a  call  was  made  out  for  him  by  a  small  congrogation  con- 
sistUig  of  families  who  had  settled  on  Silver  Creek  and  Paint  Croek, — from  Virginia.  Inmie- 
diately  idTter  this,  he  returned  to  Virginia,  but  soon  went  back  to  Kentucky,  and  resumed  his 
work  as  a  missionary.  In  the  autumn  of  1793,  we  find  him  in  Virginia  again,  attending  a 
meeting  of  Presbytery ;  but  in  the  spring  of  1794,  he  made  a  final  remove  to  Kentucky.  On 
the  lltn  of  October  following,  he  was  ordained  and  installed  Pastor  of  the  Churohes  of  Silver 
Creek  and  Paint  Creek,  after  he  had  kept  the  call  in  his  hands  two  years.  Shortly  after  his 
settlement,  he  took  a  severe  cold,  in  oonseanence  of  preaching  in  a  crowded  room,  which  brought 
on  a  eonsumption  of  which  he  died  on  tne  5th  of  August,  1795,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
eight.  With  great  natural  eccentricity  he  combined  a  large  measure  of  Christian  beneTolenoOa 
MM  a  glowing  seal  in  hii  Master  s  caoie. 
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radical  change.  After  his  mind  had,  for  some  time,  been  turned  inward 
upon  itself  in  silent  and  anxious  thought,  he  retired  to  a  secluded  spot, 
where  he  gave  vent  to  the  agony  of  his  spirit  in  earnest  cries  for  the  Divine 
mercy,  and  was  enabled,  as  he  belicTed,  to  devote  himself  without  reserve 
to  the  service  of  God.  Shortly  after,  two  or  three  other  young  men  con- 
nected with  the  College  experienced  a  similar  change  of  views  and  feelings, 
and  associated  themselves  with  him  in  a  private  devotional  service,  which,  as 
it  became  known,  excited  the  most  bitter  opposition  from  their  fellow  students, 
and  even  drew  forth  threats  of  vengeance,  unless  it  were  discontinued. 
This  brought  the  matter  to  the  ears  of  the  President,  who  assured  them  not 
only  that  they  should  be  protected  in  their  rights,  but  that  they  should  have 
the  privilege  of  holding  their  meeting  in  his  parlour,  and  that  he  woold 
himself  be  present  and  assist  in  conducting  it.  A  revival  of  religion  now 
commenced,  which  soon  included  among  its  subjects  half  of  the  students  in 
College.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  oases  of  hopeful  conversion  was  that 
of  Nash  Legrand,*  then  a  resident  graduate,  who  passed  from  a  state  of 
absolute  profligacy  to  a  joyful  confidence  in  the  Saviour,  and  ultimately  to 
a  highly  respectable  standing  in  the  ministry  of  the  Qospel.  The  revival 
extended  into  neighbouring  churches,  and  then  into  those  which  were  more 
remote,  and  was  more  extensive  snd  powerful  than  had  been  experienced  in 
'  Virginia  since  the  days  of  President  Davies. 

It  was  during  the  summer  of  1787  that  young  Hill  made  a  public  pro- 
fession of  religion.  He  graduated  at  Hampden  Sidney  College  in  1788; 
and  shortly  after  commenced  the  study  of  Theology  under  the  direction  of 
President  Smith.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Hanover,  July  10,  1790.  For  the  two  years  immediately  succeeding  his 
licensure,  he  acted  as  a  missionary,  under  the  commission  of  Synod,  in  the 
lower  counties  of  Virginia,  as  far  down  as  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  through 
the  upper  counties  to  the  Blue  Ridge,  from  Tennessee  to  Maryland,  and 
especially  in  the  counties  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Valley. 

In  October,  1792,  Mr.  Hill  was  married  to  Nancy,  daughter  of  Colonel 
William  Morton,  of  Charlotte  County,  Va.  They  lived  together  sixty-one 
years, — Mrs.  Hill  having  died  on  the  26th  of  May,  1851.  They  had  two 
children, — both  of  them  daughters. 

Immediately  after  his  licensure,  Mr.  Hill  was  invited  to  take  charge  of 
the  congregations  which  had  been  under  the  care  of  President  Smith ;  but 
he  declined  their  call,  and,  after  acting  for  two  years  as  a  missionary,  settled 

*  Nash  Leoraxd  was  a  desoeodant  of  Hof^enoU  who  settled  apon  James  River,  at  Manakio 
town,  a  few  miles  above  Richmond,  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  UU  father, 
Peter  Le^pttod,  removed  to  Prince  Edward  County,  and  settled  within  two  miles  of  Hampden 
Sidney  College.  His  mother  was  sister  to  Colonel  John  Nash  of  Prince  Edward  County,  an4 
was  distinguished  alike  for  her  accomplishments  and  piety.  When  the  revival  oommenced  ic 
Hampden  Sidney  College,  young  Legrand  was  prosecuting  his  studies  preparatory  to  Uie  practice 
of  medicine  \  but  the  cEang;e  which  then  took  place  in  his  character  gave  a  new  direction  ^^tn  to 
the  purposes  of  his  life.  Laying  aside  his  medical  books,  he  commenced  the  study  of  Theologj 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Smith,  and  on  the  26th  of  April,  1789,  he  was  licensed  by  the  Han- 
over Presbytery  to  preach  the  Gospel.  In  April,  1790,  he  was  appointed  a  missionary  by  the 
Commission  of  Synod,  and  laboured  in  that  capacity  very  successfully  from  June  till  October, 
in  seven  or  eight  different  counties  in  Virginia.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year,  he  oommenced  bis 
labours  in  the  Congregations  of  Cedar  Creek  and  Opekon,  where  he  continued  an  eminently 
devoted  pastor  for  more  than  eighteen  years.  He  finally  resigned  his  charge  on  acoount  <^ 
bodily  infirmities;  and  returned  to  his  native  county  (Prince  Edward)  ;  but  subsequently  sup- 

Elied  vacant  congregations  till  the  autumn  of  1814,  when,  being  on  a  visit  to  Frederick  County, 
e  was  attacked  with  an  illness  which  quickly  proftrated  him,  and  he  died  in  the  month  of 
Ootober,  at  the  age  of  forty-six.  He  was  a  sealousy  popalar,  and  nnoommoiilj  sooeearfU, 
imaaher. 
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in  Berkeley,  now  Jefferson  Oonntj,  Ya.  His  stated  field  of  labonr  wae 
indeed  missionary  ground;  and  though  his  labours  here  were  prosecuted 
amidst  many  discouragements,  they  were  marked  by  great  vigour  and  bold- 
ness, and  were  followed  by  highly  important  results.  He  had  now  acquired 
a  high  reputation  as  a  commanding  and  effective  pulpit  orator ;  as  an  evi- 
dence of  which  may  be  meutioned  the  fact  that  he  was  appointed  to  deliver 
a  Funeral  Oration  at  Harper's  Ferry,  in  commemoration  of  Washington, — 
a  service  which  he  performed  to  the  great  satis&ction  and  admiration  of  an 
immense  auditory. 

In  January,  1800,  Mr.  Hill  left  his  residence  in  Jefferson  County,  and 
took  charge  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Winchester.  Though  the  call 
was  unanimous,  there  were  some  subjects  of  interest  upon  which  the  people 
were  by  no  means  agreed  among  themselves ;  and  though  this  rendered  the 
position  of  the  pastor  a  difficult  one,  he  was  enabled  to  adhere  to  his  own 
convictions,  without  forfeiting  the  good- will  of  any  party.  Here  his  influ- 
ence was  widely  and  powerfully  felt.  His  great  strength  of  purpose, 
vigour  of  thought,  and  energy  of  utterance,  gave  him  an  advantage,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  over  most  of  the  preachers  of  his  day.  Among  those 
who  made  a  profession  of  religion  under  his  ministry  was  Major  General 
Morgan  of  Revolutionary  memory,  who  not  only  regarded  Mr.  Hill  as  the 
instrument  of  his  conversion,  but  was  greatly  comforted  by  his  counsels  and 
prayers  in  his  last  hours. 

In  1816,  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  Dartmouth  University,  Some  of  his  brethren  used  jocosely  to  tell 
him  that  his  title  to  D.  D.  was  not  valid,  because  the  Institution  that  gave 
it  had  no  legal  existence,  and  subsequently  died  by  a  decree  of  Court. 

In  February,  1834,  Dr.  Hill  accepted  a  call  to  the  Briery  Presbyterian 
Church,  in  Prince  Edward  County.  Here  he  remained  two  years,  and  then 
resigned  his  charge,  and  became  Pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Alexandria,  as  successor  to  the  Kev.  William  C.  Walton.*  After  two 
years  more,  he  found  himself  becoming  disqualified  for  active  labour,  by  the 
infirmities  of  age,  and  therefore  resigned  his  pastorship,  and  returned  to 
Winchester  to  pass  the  residue  of  his  life  among  those  who  had  for  many 
years  enjoyed  the  full  vigour  of  his  ministry. 

During  his  residence  in  Alexandria,  and  for  two  years  after  his  return  to 
Winchester,  Dr.  Hill  was  engaged  in  writing  a  History  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States,  designed  to  have  been  published  in  two  octavo 
volumes.     Owing,  however,  to  circumstances  connected  with  the  disruption 

*  W1LLIA.X  G.  Walton  was  bom  in  Hanover  Conntir,  Ya.,  on  the  4th  of  Noyember,  1793. 
His  father  died  an  early  victim  to  intemperance ;  and  the  youthful  days  of  the  son  were  passed 
under  circumstances  most  unfavourable  to  the  formation  of  religious  character.  In  his 
cif^teenih  year,  he  went  to  reside  In  the  family  of  a  Presbyterian  elder  in  Winchester,  and 
•hortly  after  bad  his  mind  earnestly  directed  to  the  subject  of  religion  by  a  sermon  which  he 
beard  from  a  Methodist  preacher.  After  a  short  season  of  bitter  remorse  and  fearful  oontliot, 
he  believed  that  he  mode  a  sincere  dedication  of  himself  to  Ood  through  Christ,  and  soon  after 
became  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  felt  almost  immediately  a  strone  impulse 
towards  the  Gospel  ministry,  and  his  Pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hill,  proposed  to  him  that  be  shoald 
be  educated  with  reference  to  it,  by  the  Presbytenr  of  Winchester.  Accordingly,  in  the 
aatnmn  of  1811  he  repaired,  nnder  the  direction  of  Presbytery,  to  Hampden  Sidney  College. 
Ob  tbe  22d  of  October,  1814,  be  was  licensed  to  nreach  the  Gospel,  though  be  was  still  a  student 
at  Hampden  Sidney,  and  remained  there  a  connderable  time  afterwards.  After  preaching  for 
•ome  time  to  the  Congregations  of  Smitbfleld  and  Berry  ville,  on  the  25th  of  April,  1818,  be 
was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  to  the  work  of  the  Gospel  ministry,  and  on  the  Stn  of  May  was 
Installed  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Oburcb  in  HopeweU.  Eu'ly  in  1828,  be  accepted  a  eaU  to 
the  Tbhd  Presbyterian  Cbnrob  in  Baltimore,  where  be  remained  about  eighteen  months,  and 
then  returned  to  Virginia.    After  labouring  in  various  plaees,  and  suffering  mlmoit  odniite&^ 
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of  the  Chnroh,  he  was  dWerted  from  las  purpose,  and  determined  to  publish 
his  work  in  Nnmbers ;  but  a  single  Number  only  was  ever  issued,  and  that 
took  its  complexion  very  much  from  the  then  existing  controversy.  In  the 
great  contest  that  issued  in  the  division  of  the  Church,  Dr.  Hill's  judgment, 
sympathies,  and  acts,  were  fully  with  the  New  School ;  and  a  message  that 
ho  sent  to  the  Synod  a  few  days  before  his  death,  showed  that  his  mind 
underwent  no  change  on  the  subject  to  the  last. 

For  eight  years  immediately  preceding  his  death,  Br.  Hill  was  chiefly 
engaged  in  reading  his  favourite  authors,  and  in  writing  sketches  of  the 
lives  of  some  of  his  early  associates.  He  was  much  in  the  habit  of  con- 
versing on  personal  religion,  and  seemed  to  live  to  a  great  extent  amidst 
invisible  realities.  A  few  months  before  his  death,  he  suffered  a  severe 
attack  of  illness,  which  he  regarded  as  the  probable  harbinger  of  his 
release.  Though  he  recovered  partially  from  it,  it  was  still  evident  that 
he  was  the  subject  of  a  gradual  process  of  decay.  Two  weeks  before  his 
death,  he  was  laid  prostrate  upon  his  bed.  His  mind  immediately  became 
unstrung,  and  never  again  recovered  the  power  of  connected  thought; 
though  there  was  that  even  in  his  delirium  that  showed  the  upward  tendency 
of  his  spirit.  He  died  on  the  16th  of  November,  1852,  in  the  eighty-fourth 
year  of  his  age.  His  Funeral  Sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  A.  H.  H. 
Boyd,  D.  D. 

Dr.  Hill's  publications  are  a  Sermon  on  Confirmation ;  a  Sermon  on 
Ministerial  Parity  preached  before  the  Synod  of  Virginia,  1819 ;  a  Mission- 
ary Journal  from  1790  to  1792 ;  and  a  work  on  American  Presbyterianism ; 
besides  various  contributions  to  periodicals. 

FROM  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  N.  SCOTT. 

Luny's  Creek,  Hardy  County,  Va..  January  30,  1866. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  I  regret  my  inability  to  do  justice  to  the  subject  upon 
which  you  have  asked  me  to  write.  Although  acquainted  with  Dr.  Hill  many 
years  ago,  and  connected  with  him  by  marriage,  still,  for  many  years  past,  my 
intercourse  with  him  and  knowledge  of  him  have  been  comparatively  limited. 
Some  thirty  years  since,  I  removed  to  a  locality  quite  distant  from  him;  and,  as 
we  took  difTerent  sides  in  the  division  of  the  Church  in  1837-38,  our  occasional 
intercourse  was,  in  this  way,  interrupted — he  meeting  with  one  Presbytery  and 
Synod,  and  I  w-ith  other  Bodies  of  the  same  order,  we  rarely  got  together.  I 
will,  however,  cheerfully  give  you  such  information  in  respect  to  his  person  and 
character  as  my  recollections  supply. 

Dr.  Ilill  was  a  man  of  fine  appearance  and  noble  bearing.  In  size,  he  was 
considerabl}'  above  mediocrity,  and  was  inclined  to  corpulency.     It  was  not 

from  bodily  indiBposition,  he  accepted  a  call  in  the  spriog  of  1827  to  the  Second  Presbytema 
Church  in  Alexandria,  and  was  installed  as  its  Pastor  on  the  3d  of  July  following.  In  Angmit, 
1832,  ho  received  an  invitation  to  become  the  Pastor  of  the  Free  Cbureb,  in  Hartford,  Conn., 
and,  having  accepted  it,  removed  thither  in  October,  and  entered  at  onoe  his  new  field  of  labour, 
in  which  he  continued  until  he  went  to  his  final  rest.  He  was  taken  ill  on  the  20th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1833,  and,  after  a  scene  of  Christian  triumph,  such  as  is  rarely  witnessed,  died,  on  the  ISUi 
of  February,  1834,  aged  forty -one  years.  Tne  most  prominent  charaeteristio  of  his  ministry 
seems  to  have  been  his  unceasing  direct  cfibrts  to  promote  revivals  of  religion,  and  the  remark- 
able success  by  which  they  were  attended ;  though  it  is  understood  that  he  adopted  and  pressed 
somewhat  earnestly  what  were  then  called  the  **new  measures."  A  very  interesting  Memoir 
of  his  life  was  published  in  1837,  by  the  Rev.  Joshua  Danforth,  D.  D.,  now  the  Pastor  of  the 
same  Church  in  Alexandria  of  which  Mr.  Walton  had  the  oharge.  He  represents  him  as  bav- 
hc^  been  one  of  the  most  sealous  and  devoted  of  ministers.  In  a  letter,  he  says  of  him,  *'He 
fM  gentle  in  temper,  never  denunciatory,  remarkable  for  amenity  of  mannersy  (^inlonSy  lift. 
Ci  lared  foala  and  ihe  glory  ot  Qod.^^ 
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masual  to  hear  it  observed  that  he  would  have  made  a  noble  general  for  an  army, 
NT  admiral  for  a  ileet.  Indeed  thei*e  was  in  the  stern  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance, and  the  seeming  austerity  of  his  brow,  when  excited  by  his  subject, 
Mmething  well  calculated  to  awaken  emotions  of  awe.  In  illustration  of  this, 
lUow  me  to  repeat  an  incident  that  occurred  in  my  own  house.  Dr.  Hill  and  his 
Iftdy  were  in  Martinsburg, — the  place  of  my  residence  at  that  time.  The  Doctor 
^ad  preached  that  day,  but  was  called  away  afterwards,  while  his  wife  remained 
knd  dined  at  my  house.  It  happened  that  a  Mr.  C,  a  worthy  farmer  from  the 
laighbourhood,  dined  with  us  that  day ,  and  not  knowing  that  the  lady  sitting 
wUh  us  at  the  table  was  Mrs.  Hill,  he  began  to  give  his  opinion  of  the  sermon  to 
irhich  we  had  been  listening.  He  remarked  that  it  was  a  very  solemn  and 
inipre.ssive  discourse;  **  and  yet,  I  confess,"  said  he,  "  that  the  very  looks  of  the 
man, — ^his  fiery,  piercing  eye,  and  severe  expression  of  countenance,  destroy  in 
h  great  measure  the  effect  of  his  good  sermons  on  my  mind."  Seeing  that  Mrs. 
Elill  was  as  much  amused  as  any  of  us,  I  turned  to  my  friend,  the  farmer,  and 
laid, — '*  My  dear  Sir,  you  are  a  little  too  severe  in  your  criticism,  considering  that 
the  wife  of  Dr.  Hill  is  sitting  here  with  us  at  the  table."  The  man  seemed  quite 
lalounded,  and  his  lips  were  sealed;  but  Mrs.  Hill  kindly  relieved  him  by 
ratnarking  that  Mr.  G.  was  not  to  blame  for  his  impressions,  and  that  more  than 
DRoe,  similar  remarks  had  been  made  by  others  in  her  presence,  who  knew  the 
relation  she  sustained  to  the  Doctor.  My  friend  told  me,  many  years  after,  that 
the  incident  was  of  great  use  to  him,  having  taught  him  to  be  more  cautious  in 
his  remarks  upon  the  absent. 

But,  though  such  was  the  outward  appearance  of  the  man,  especially  when 
ander  the  influence  of  mental  excitement,  still  there  were  few  more  highly  gifted 
irith  the  social  graces,  and  real  pleasantry  and  suavity  of  manners.  He  had  a 
general  cheerfulness  about  him,  which  rendered  him  a  highly  agreeable  com- 
panion. 

His  performances  in  the  pulpit  were  of  very  various  degrees  of  merit.  Often, 
under  favourable  impulses,  he  would  exhibit  great  pathos  and  power,  and  seem 
to  rise  quite  above  himself;  and  then  he  could  enchain  or  melt  his  audience  at 
pleasure;  while,  at  other  times,  he  would  fall  as  far  below  himself,  and  seem  to 
lose  altogether  the  life  and  spirit  of  his  theme.  This  latter  sometimes  happened 
in  repeating  the  same  sermon  on  a  different  occasion, — owing  no  doubt,  partly  at 
leMt,  to  the  fluctuation  of  his  animal  feelings. 

Dr.  Hill  never  flinched  from  controversy,  when  he  thought  the  occasion 
required  him  to  engage  in  it.  When  he  took  his  position,  he  generally  held  it 
with  great  firmness  and  tenacity.  This  trait  he  had  often  an  opportunity  of 
exhibiting  in  Presbyterial  and  Sy nodical  discussions,  and  also  in  at  least  two 
paper  controversies,  which  I  now  recollect, — in  one  of  which  his  antagonist  was 
t>f  another  denomination, — in  the  other,  of  a  different  profession. 

I  saw  Dr.  Hill  once  during  his  last  illness.  He  was  then,  and  had  been  for 
•ome  time,  confined  to  his  room.  Though  much  enfeebled,  he  was  still  cheerful 
in  spirit,  and  lucid  in  intellect,  and  talked  calmly  and  freely  about  the  death  of 
hia  wife  and  his  own  expected  departure.  It  was  but  a  few  weeks  after  this  that 
bis  earthly  career  was  closed. 

Respectfully  and  fraternally  yours, 

W.  N.  SCOTT. 


FROM  THE  REV.  A.  H.  H.  BOYD,  D.  D. 

TViHOHESTER,  Ya.,  February  6, 1857. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  In  complying  with  your  request  for  my  impressions  of 
the  character  of  Dr.  Hill,  it  is  proper  I*  should  say  that  I  wns  most  intimately 
tMociated  with  him  for  ten  years  previous  to  his  death.    Having  served  the 
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Church  in  yarious  positions  for  a  half  centurj,  he  came  to  Winchester ,  the 
of  his  early  labours  in  the  ministry,  to  live  and  die  among  those  whom  he  Umd, 
and  who  would  gladly  minister  to  him  during  the  closing  period  of  his  lUe.  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  a  brief  expression  of  my  views  of  his  character,  ms  baaed 
upon  my  daily  intercourse  with  him. 

Dr.  Hill  possessed  an  intellect  of  great  clearness  and  vigour.  No  one  need 
misunderstand  him.  His  conceptions  were  strong  and  vivid,  and  his  style  of 
expression  was  terse  and  sententious.  His  active  life,  in  the  early  part  of  his 
ministry,  prevented  that  kind  of  mental  discipline  which  results  from  severe 
fttudy.  His  intellect  was  more  remarkable  for  strength  than  for  logical  devriop- 
meut.  He  grasped  a  subject  with  great  energy.  He  sought  to  obtain  large  and 
comprehensive  views  of  truth,  rather  than  to  indulge  in  vain  specolations.  His 
perceptions  were  quick,  and  his  conclusions,  which  would  prove  to  be  comet, 
were  often  formed  with  great  rapidity.  He  loved  the  truth,  and  hence,  in  his 
investigations,  he  brought  his  vigorous  mind  to  contemplate  it  in  its  various  na- 
tions, but  not  so  to  analyze  it  by  metaphysical  distinctions,  as  to  lose  sight  of 
it  in  its  moral  bearings  upon  the  human  heart.  His  memory  was  remarkably 
retentive.  His  mind  was  capable  of  comprehending  any  subject  to  which  it  wis 
directed;  and,  though  his  impatient  nature  would  prompt  him  to  forego  the 
thorough  investigation  of  subjects,  step  by  step,  in  a  logical  form,  he  would  nev- 
ertheless give  such  a  degprce  of  attention  as  was  necessary  to  arrive  at  a  right 
conclusion.  His  mind  was  well  stored  with  first  principles;  and,  therefore, 
making  them  the  basis  of  his  inquiries,  he  did  not  deem  it  indispensable,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  truth,  to  pursue  with  logical,  metaphysical  accuracy  a  subject  in 
all  its  aspects. 

Dr.  Hill  was  a  man  of  great  firmness  of  purpose.  When  his  judgment  was 
convinced,  ho  never  wavered,  unless  new  and  powerful  reasons  were  presented  to 
him.  He  was  not  to  be  shaken  from  his  purpose  to  pursue  what  he  believed  to 
be  the  right  path,  either  by  the  flattery  of  friends  or  the  threlits  of  opponents. 
His  mental  constitution  fitted  him  to  bo  a  leader  rather  than  to  be  led.  His 
indomitable  will  would  never  yield  to  the  will  of  another  through  fear  or  favoar. 
He  must  be  fully  persuaded  of  the  propriety  of  the  course  recommended,  before 
he  would  consent  to  change  any  plan  of  action  upon  which  he  had  determined. 
It  was  his  firmness  and  decision  of  character  that  occasionally  impressed  others 
with  the  idea  that  he  was  harsh  and  forbidding,  when  in  truth  his  feelings  may 
not  have  been  excited  in  the  slightest  degree.  Ho  was  often  placed  in  a  situation 
which  called  for  a  high  degree  of  Christian  decision.  Had  he  lived  in  times  of 
persecution,  like  Paul  before  Felix,  or  Luther  before  the  Diet  of  Worms,  he 
would  have  been  unmoved  by  lordly  power,  or  the  threats  of  exalted  wicked- 
ness. 

His  physical  temperament  was  of  a  mercurial  cast.  He  was  ardent,  fearless, 
and  enthusiastic.  This  peculiarity  of  his  constitution  was  known  to  himself  as 
well  as  to  others.  It  developed  itself  amid  the  conflicts  of  sentiment  in  Church 
and  State,  in  different  periods  of  his  life,  and,  combined  as  it  was  with  an  inflex- 
ible will,  it  was  sometimes  the  occasion  of  leading  him  to  express  his  own  con- 
victions in  a  manner  that  would  seem  to  evince  unkindness  of  feeling.  Such  an 
inference,  however,  is  by  no  means  legitimate.  Whilst,  like  other  men,  he  was 
liable  to  excitement  of  temper,  he  was  by  nature  magnanimous  and  kind.  He 
lived  a  long  life,  passed  through  many  scenes  of  excitement,  came  in  contact  with 
men  of  every  class  and  character,  and  it  would  have  been  strange  indeed,  if,  in 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  his  naturally  excitable  temperament 
had  never  been  developed.  He  was  ever  ready  to  defmd  what  he  believed  to  l>e 
the  truth.  But  I  am  not  aware  that  he  ever  manifested  a  disposition  unnccessa 
rily  to  assail  the  views  and  persons  of  others.  The  grace  of  God  had  done  much 
in  softening  the  asperities  of  his  natural  constitution,  so  that,  In  the  midst  of 
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hi^  party  excitement,  he  was  enabled,  in  a  great  measure,  to  control  a  nature 
that  otherwise  might  have  been  the  source  of  deep  mental  disquietude.  He  had 
his  faults — for  he  was  a  man.  But  they  were  the  faults  of  that  class  who  unite 
an  ar4ent,  excitable  temperament  with  some  of  the  most  commanding  yirtues  of 
huma&ity; — who,  if,  amid  the  vicissitudes  and  conflicts  of  life,  they  permit  the 
waves  of  passion  to  obscure  their  vision,  have  imbedded  in  their  moral  nature 
the  principles  of  right,  and  which,  having  a  predominating  control,  will  show 
themselws,  sooner  or  later,  in  acts  indicative  of  their  heavenly  origin. 

As  a  friend.  Dr.  Hill  was  genial  and  pleasant.  Those  who  had  his  confidence, 
found  him  one  of  the  most  agreeable  companions.  His  conversation  was  instruc- 
tive, and  sometimes  humorous.  Undue  familiarity  ho  would  not  permit;  but 
he  delighted  in  a  free  and  easy  manner,  and  none  who  understood  the  proprieties 
of  life  need  be  restrained  in  his  presence.  Having  been  accustomed  to  mingle  in 
all  classes  of  society, — with  the  high  and  low,  the  rich  and  poor,  he  had  a  fund 
of  anecdote  which  gave  interest  to  his  conversation.  To  his  ministerial  brethren 
{Mkrticularly,  his  vivid  narration  of  events  and  incidents  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  distinguished  men,  both  in  Church  and  State,  during  the  first  part  of 
this  century,  was  always  interesting  and  instructive.  He  loved  the  society  of 
his  brethren;  and,  after  the  infirmities  of  age  interfered  with  his  meeting  them 
in  the  judicatories  of  the  Church,  and  in  protracted  religious  services,  he  was 
always  gratified  in  receiving  their  visits.  His  social  qualities  were  well  adapted 
to  enlist  the  a£fcctions  of  those  in  whom  he  reposed  confidence. 

As  a  preacher.  Dr.  Hill  was  clear,  energetic  and  impressive.  His  power,  as 
an  extemporaneous  preacher,  was  very  remarkable.  He  had  not  the  learning 
and  the  close,  logical  reasoning  of  Rice,  nor  the  chaste  and  flowing  style  of 
Speece,  nor  the  splendid  imagination  of  Kirkpatrick.  But  there  was  a  combina- 
tion of  excellencies  in  his  preaching  which  made  him  a  great  favourite.  His  com- 
manding person,  his  clear  and  powerful  voice,  the  vividness  of  his  conceptions, 
the  directness  and  pungency  of  his  appeals,  and  the  deep  earnestness  visible  in 
his  countenance  and  manner  of  delivery,  impressed  his  audience  with  the  convic- 
tion that  what  he  said  was  truth,  and  such  truth  as  involved  their  most  vital 
interests.  He  never  aimed  to  please  the  fancy,  or  to  gratify  a  &stidious  taste. 
He  sought  to  arouse  the  sleeping  conscience,  to  melt  the  obdurate  heart,  and  to 
save  the  undying  soul.  His  illustrations  were  drawn  chiefly  from  practical  life, 
and  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  so  apt  and  striking,  as  to  make  a  powerful 
impression  upon  his  audience.  He  seldom  wrote  his  sermons.  Like  most  of  his 
brethren  in  Virginia,  he  preached  from  brief  notes.  This  habit  was  acquired  in 
early  life,  partly  from  necessity,  and  partly  because  the  state  of  society  and 
public  sentiment  rendered  it  inexpedient  to  use  a  manuscript.  His  sentences 
were  short  and  pithy;  and  when  his  soul  was  fired  by  his  subject,  he  would 
throw  out  thoughts,  that  would  fall  upon  the  minds  of  his  hearers  with  an 
almost  irresistible  power.  Some  of  the  most  eloquent  and  impressive  thoughts 
I  have  heard  from  the  pulpit,  were  uttered  by  him  when  his  mind  was  enkindled 
by  his  theme,  and  without  any  preparation.  He  loved  to  preach;  and  Christ 
and  Him  crucified  constituted  the  great  theme  upon  which  he  delighted  to  dwell. 

As  a  member  of  the  judicatories  of  the  Church,  Dr.  Hill  was  conspicuous. 
He  was  regular  in  his  attendance  upon  these  convocations.  His  long  experience 
had  made  him  familiar  with  the  rules  of  deliberative  bodies.  His  powers  as  a 
debater  were  universally  acknowledged.  His  advice  was  received  with  all  the 
respect  due  to  his  talents,  experience,  and  standing  in  the  Church. 

The  piety  of  this  venerated  father  was  based  upon  fixed  principles.  It  was 
neither  the  exuberance  of  animal  passion,  nor  the  heartlessness  of  a  cold  and 
formal  sentimentalism.  I  have  often  heard  him  remark  that  he  had  not  those 
ecstatic  emotions,  that  intense  and  glowing  rapture,  which  some  experience.  His 
religion  was  the  religion  of  principle.    He  aimed  to  live  according  to  the  rolo 
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jhrescribed  by  his  Divine  Maater.  He  loved  the  SGriptures  of  tmtli.  Darag 
the  last  two  years  of  his  life,  he  read  through  the  Bible  with  the  Gomineirtaiy 
of  Dr.  Scott.  He  had  not  the  mildness  of  John,  the  beloved  discif^,  bat  he 
had,  to  a  very  great  degree,  the  Christian  fortitude  of  Paul  and  of  recovered 
Peter.  His  sixty-six  years  of  service  in  the  cause  of  the  Saviour  were  years  of 
fhll  devotion  of  both  his  intellect  and  heart  to  Him  who  redeemed  him  with  EGs 
own  blood. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  witness  the  closing  scene  of  his  life.  For  some  years 
he  had  been  anticipating  death,  and  the  grace  of  God  was  evidently  preparing 
him  for  this  event.  On  various  occasions  he  expressed  his  entire  confidence  to 
the  Saviour,  and  said,  if  it  was  God's  will,  he  would  prefer  "  to  depart  and  be 
with  Christ,  which  is  far  better."  He  was  in  a  state  of  delirium  for  several 
days  previous  to  his  death,  apparently  unconscious  of  suffering.  All  power  of 
connected  thought  was  gone.  And  yet  there  was  something  in  the  character  d 
that  delirium  which  indicated  his  deep  interest  in  spiritual  things.  Somettmes 
he  s]K)ke  as  if  he  was  preaching  that  Gospel  which  he  had  proclaimed  lor  sixty 
years.  Then,  again,  he  seemed  to  be  transported  to  the  portals  of  Heaven. 
Among  other  things,  he  said,  ''  I  hear  music  " — ^it  seemed  as  if  God  was  gtring 
him  a  foretaste  of  the  rich  mdody  that  would  soon  fall  upon  his  ransomed  spirit. 
He  continued  in  this  delirium  until  his  soul  was  released  from  its  clay  tenement. 
His  vigorous  constitution  resisted,  with  great  tenacity,  the  assault  of  the  rath- 
less  destroyer.  But  it  finally  yielded  the  contest,  and  the  oft-repeated  wish  of 
this  venerable  father  was  gratified — hU  80ul  was  at  home  with  hU  Siaviowr. 

Tours  firatemally, 

A.  H.  H.  BOTB. 


LEWIS  FEUILLETEAU  WILSON  * 

1791—1804. 

Lewis  Feuilleteau  Wilson  was  born  at  St.  Christopher's,  one  of 
the  West  India  Islands,  in  June,  1753.  His  father,  a  wealthy  planter, 
wishing  to  give  his  sons  a  better  education  than  the  Island  afforded,  sent 
this  son,  then  about  four  years  old,  and  another  who  was  two  years  older,  to 
enjoy  the  better  advantages  that  might  be  secured  by  a  residence  with  their 
friends  in  London.  The  elder  brother  died  on  the  voyage ;  but  Lewis 
arrived  safely,  and  was  immediately  put  to  school.  Some  time  after,  bis 
father  removed  to  London  ;  and  the  son  was  continued  at  a  grammar  school 
until  he  completed  his  seventeenth  year.  At  that  time,  an  uncle  of  his 
migrated  to  America,  and  settled  in  New  Jersey :  young  Wilson  accompa- 
nied him,  and  soon  after  his  arrival  became  a  member  of  Princeton  Col- 
lege. 

He  proved  himself  an  excellent  scholar  during  his  college  course,  and  was 
graduated  with  honour  in  1778.  His  mind  was  first  brought  into  sympathy 
with  religious  things,  during  a  revival  that  took  place  in  the  College  in 
1771L  At  the  commencement  of  the  revival,  he  was  disposed  to  keep  him- 
self aloof  from  every  thing  connected  with  it,  and  he  even  insulted  one  of 
the  Tutors,  who  ventured  to  call  his  attention  to  his  higher  interests ;  but 
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I  was  not  long  before  he  became  a  subject  of  tbe  deepest  anxiety.  It  was 
vkile  listening  to  a  sermon  bj  the  Rev.  Dr.  Spencer  of  Trenton,  that  he 
irst  awoke  to  a  sense  of  his  guilt  and  danger ;  and  from  that  time  he  found 
M)  rest,  till  he  found  it  in  what  he  believed  was  a  full  and  hearty  submis- 
lion  to  the  terms  of  the  G-ospel.  The  opposition  which  he  manifested  to 
ihe  revival,  in  its  earlier  stage,  never  ceased  to  be  an  occasion  of  lamenta- 
ion  and  humiliation  with  him,  as  long  as  he  lived. 

A  circumstance  occurred  in  connection  with  his  graduation,  that  was 
Uustrative  equally  of  his  fine  scholarship  and  his  noble  spirit.  When  the 
lonours  were  distributed  in  his  class  by  the  Trustees  of  College,  five  were 
ippointed  to  deliver  orations,  and  the  second  oration  fell  to  him.  When 
Jie  announcement  was  made  by  the  President,  he  rose  and  made  a  most 
respectful  and  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  honour  that  had  been  con- 
ilMrred  upon  him,  but  begged  to  decline  it,  and  expressed  a  wish  that  it 
night  be  given  to  another.  He  was  accordingly  excused,  and  a  person  to 
irhom  he  knew  the  appointment  would  be  more  acceptable,  was  substituted 
n  his  place. 

After  receiving  his  Bachelor's  degree  in  September,  1773,  he  visited 
[«ondon,  intending  to  take  orders  in  the  Established  Church  of  England, — 
:he  Church  in  which  he  had  been  educated, — if  he  could  see  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  comfort  and  usefulness.  But  not  finding  the  National  Church 
n  such  a  state  as  he  desired,  he  resolved  to  enter  the  ministry  in  connection 
irith  some  other  denomination,  though  his  father,  who  was  a  man  of  large 
property,  earnestly  opposed  it,  and  refused  him  all  pecuniary  aid.  Having 
ibtained  possession  of  a  bequest  of  three  hundred  guineas,  left  to  him  by  an 
innt,  whose  death  had  occurred  a  short  time  before,  he  furnished  himself 
irith  a  wardrobe  and  small  library,  and  returned  to  America,  after  a '  resi- 
lence  in  England  of  about  five  months. 

Landing  at  Philadelphia,  he  went  immediately  to  Princetou,  and  com- 
menced the  study  of  Divinity,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Witherspoon,  in 
ihe  spring  of  1774.  Soon  after  this,  he  was  chosen  Tutor  in  the  College 
uid  held  the  office  about  one  year.  Being  interrupted  in  his  theological  studies 
by  the  breaking  up  of  the  College,  in  consequence  of  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution, he  was  prevailed  upon  by  a  fellow-tutor  to  accompany  him  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  to  become  associated  with  him  in  the  study  of  medicine ;  and 
this  resolution  to  change  his  professional  studies  is  said  to  have  been  induced 
partly  by  some  perplexity  of  mind — the  nature  of  which  is  not  known — into 
which  he  was  thrown  by  the  study  of  Church  History. 

After  pursuing  his  medical  studies  about  two  years,  he  embarked  in  the 
oause  of  American  Independence,  and  entered,  as  a  Surgeon,  the  Continen- 
tal army.  In  this  capacity  he  continued  several  years, — being  employed 
part  of  the  time  in  the  land  service,  and  part  of  the  time  on  board  of  ves- 
sels of  war.  In  1781,  he  was  informed  of  the  death  of  his  father,  and  of 
his  having  left  him  a  legacy  of  five  hundred  pounds  sterling.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  he  made  another  visit  to  England  ;  and,  on  his  return  to 
America,  he  settled  as  a  practising  physician  in  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Wilson,  amidst  all  the  adverse  circumstances  attendant  on  his  con- 
nection with  the  army,  maintained  an  exemplary  Christian  deportment,  not 
(mly  discharging  his  various  relative  duties  with  great  fidelity,  but  evidently 
livioff  under  an  habitual  impression  of  eternal  realities.  And  now,  having 
vslivsd  from  the  agitating  scenes  of  military  life,  he  gave  bimaelC^  ^t«^  tX. 
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all,  to  a  most  careful  and  diligent  study  of  the  entire  Scriptnrefl.  After 
being  employed  for  a  few  years  as  a  medical  practitioner,  and  devoting  mock 
of  bis  time  to  tbo  direct  culture  of  bis  Cbristian  affections,  he  was  induoed, 
in  the  year  1786, — cbiefly  through  the  influence  of  tbe  Rev.  Mr.  (afte^ 
wards  Dr.)  James  Hall,  who  bad  formed  a  strong  attachment  to  him  in  Col- 
lege,—  to  take  up  bis  residence  in  Iredell  County,  N.  C,  the  scene  of  Mr. 
Hairs  labours.  Shortly  after  bis  removal  thither,  he  became  connected  in 
marriage  with  Margaret,  daughter  of  Hugh  Hall,  and  a  near  relative  of 
tbe  friend  by  whose  influence  his  removal  to  North  Carolina  had  been 
effected. 

Though  Mr.  Wilson  rendered  himself  highly  acceptable  and  nsefnl  in  hii 
new  sphere,  as  a  medical  practitioner,  he  was  not,  nor  had  he  been  in  pre- 
ceding years,  fully  satisfied  with  himself  for  having  abandoned  the  purpose 
of  entering  the  ministry.  Meanwhile,  many  of  the  good  people  around  him, 
observing  his  excellent  qualifications  for  the  ministry,  became  argent  that 
he  should  change  his  profession,  and  direct  bis  attention  primarily  to  the 
maladies  of  the  soul  rather  than  those  of  the  body ;  and  some  of  the  lead- 
ing ministers  in  Orange  County,  among  whom  was  his  excellent  and  infla- 
ential  friend,  Mr.  Hall,  very  decidedly  seconded  this  suggestion.  After  doe 
deliberation  on  the  subject,  he  determined  to  act  in  accordance  with  the 
judgment  of  his  brethren,  and  he  accordingly  offered  himself  to  the  Orange 
Presbytery  as  a  candidate  for  the  Gospel  ministry.  Having  passed  bis 
various  trials  with  great  credit,  ho  was  licensed  to  preach  in  the  year 
1791. 

His  efforts  in  tbe  pulpit,  from  tbe  first,  were  received  with  marked  appro- 
bation; and,  in  a  short  time,  several  respectable  congregations  endeavoured 
to  secure  him  as  their  pastor.  He  ultimately  accepted  a  call  from  the 
Fourth  Creek  and  Concord  Churches;  and  in  June,  1793,  be  was  ordained 
to  the  work  of  the  ministry  and  installed  Pastor  of  those  Churches.  It  was 
a  peculiarly  pleasant  circumstance  attending  his  settlement,  that  it  broaglit 
him  into  the  immediate  vicinity  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Hall,  with  whom  be  had 
long  been  in  intimate  and  endeared  relations.  His  connection  with  these 
two  Cliurches  continued  about  ten  years  with  uninterrupted  harmony. 

Of  Mr.  Wilson's  connection  with  the  great  Western  and  Southern  Revi- 
val, which  occurred  about  the  commencement  of  this  century,  and  of  his 
views  of  the  phenomena  by  which  it  was  marked,  some  idea  may  be  formed 
from  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  to  his  intimate  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Ashbcl  Green,  of  Philadelphia,  dated  Iredell  County,  N.  C,  May  12, 
1803  :— 

**  In  your  letter  you  desire  me  to  give  you  some  account  of  tbe  revival  of 
religion.  Several  months  have  elapsed  since  your  request,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  but  you  have  been  particularly  informed  upon  the  subject.  You 
must,  notwithstanding  this,  allow  me  to  narrate  upon  this  subject,  request- 
ing that  you  will  allow  yourself  to  give  me  your  candid  thoughts  upon  whit 
I  shall  relate. 

"Fifteen  or  sixteen  months  ago,  a  number  of  us  undertook  a  journey  of 
eighty  miles,  in  the  most  dreary  part  of  the  winter,  to  see  religion  in  i 
new  form.  At  that  time,  we  bad  something  among  us  that  we  called  reli- 
gion :  the  profession  was  general  in  our  country,  and  I  can,  without  besite- 
iion,  say  that  a  numbev  of  us  bad  the  root  of  the  matter  in  xlb  ;  while,  at 
tbe  same  time,  we  ave  now  o^\\%<^^  \a  ««^VL5y«\^i|^  ^^^3^%  -viM  and  fboUih 
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TUgiDfl  were  shamefollj  Blombering  and  sleeping  together.  I  can  say^  as 
to  myself,  that,  although  I  was  frequently  rejoicing  because  I  had  been 
brought  into  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  and  flattered  myself  that  I  was 
making  advances  in  holiness,  there  was  much  in  me  that  needed  refornia- 
tioQ.  Whilst  I  lamented  the  general  decay  of  religion,  I  made  no  suitable 
effort  to  produce  an  alteration  for  the  better.  I  continued  to  preach,  but 
yffBA  under  the  influence  of  the  same  lukewarm  spirit,  which  too  generally 
pervaded  our  Southern  Churches.  In  this  state  of  mind,  I  received  frequent 
accounts  from  ihe  Transylvania  country  of  a  religion  accompanied  with  all 
the  unusual  circumstances  which  you  have  often  heard  of.  I  reasoned  upon 
them — I  was  able,  in  my  apprehension,  to  account  for  them — I  had  no  doubt 
bat  that  the  Spirit  of  G-od  was  among  them ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  was 
Bfttisfled  that  there  were  enthusiastic  extravagances,  exceeding  any  thing  I 
bad  ever  heard  of.  In  this  state  of  mind,  with  these  impressions,  I  went 
to  Kandolph,  where  I  first  got  a  view  of  it.  The  scene  opened  with  an 
eatery  from  some  hundreds  at  the  same  instant.  The  noise  and  confusion 
can  neither  be  conceived  nor  described — ^you  never  can  understand  it  till 
you  see  it.  All  my  former  reasonings  were  at  once  overturned.  I  found 
myself  totally  ignorant  of  that  which,  a  few  minutes  before,  I  thought  I 
could  have  explained  to  any  reasonable  mind.  Astonishment  seized  me, 
and  I  sunk,  in  spirit,  lower,  if  possible,  than  Bunyan's  pilgrim,  when  in 
the  middle  of  the  slough  of  despond.  In  this  state  of  mind,  I  spent  the 
remainder  of  the  day,  the  following  night,  and  the  succeeding  day,  when  I 
was  at  last  compelled,  almost  against  my  will,  to  receive  it  as  a  Divine 
work.  The  whole  of  this  time, — two  days  and  the  intermediate  night,  I 
apent  in  going  through  the  people,  and  examining  their  exercises.  The 
circumstances  which  presented  themselves  were  agitations  of  body,  tremors, 
convulsions,  suffocations,  &c.,  which  have  no  religion  in  them.  Some  were 
prostrate  on  the  earth,  crying  for  mercy — others  shouting  and  exhibiting 
every  demonstration  of  the  most  ecstatic  religious  joj ;  some  exhorting  sin- 
ners— others  praying  over  those  on  the  ground.  My  first  object  was  to 
determine  their  sincerity, — to  satisfy  myself  that  there  was  no  affectation 
in  the  business.  I  think  there  was  none :  if  there  was,  I  could  not  detect 
it.  There  was  the  greatest  harmony  between  the  language  and  the  counte- 
nance. A  circumstance  pretty  general  with  those  who  came  through,  as  it 
is  called,  was  a  gloss,  a  splendour,  a  glory  of  countenance,  a  beauty  in  the 
human  f«vce,  which  I  never  before  beheld.  It  is  a  something  which,  I  sup- 
pose, will  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  shining  of  Stephen's  face,  when  in 
the  council.  This  splendour  remains  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time,  and  is  not, 
cannot  be,  dependant  on  the  will  of  the  creature.  After  satisfying  myself 
with  respect  to  the  sincerity  of  those  who  were  the  subjects  of  the  work,  I 
reasoned  with  myself  in  the  following  way  : — It  is  certainly  possible  for  the 
Spirit  of  God  to  operate  so  powerfully  upon  the  hearts  of  three  thousand 
persons,  as  to  compel  them  to  speuk  aloud ;  in  which  case,  all  that  is 
attcred  will  be  accordiog  to  the  present  state  of  mind  of  each  individual. 
If  we  suppose  this  actually  to  take  place  in  such  a  multitude  at  the  same 
instant,  those  circumstances  must  take  place  which  we  have  been  attempt- 
ing to  detail.  One  prays  under  a  sense  of  sin — another  shouts  with  the 
apprehension  of  mercy.  One,  impressed  with  a  view  of  the  miserable  case 
of  sinners,  exhorts  all  around  him,  and  a  fourth,  under  the  same  impression, 
makes  hb  application  to  God  in  prayer.     And  that  which  appears  at  fiml 
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tiew  to  be  tlie  most  horrid  oonfosion,  will  immediately  become  exaet  and 
neoesaary  order.  The  objeotiona  agaioat  it  are  numeroua.  The  most  formi- 
dable cornea  from  profoaaors.  The  sabjecta  of  thia  extraordinary  work^  saj 
they,  are  many  of  them  incapable  of  giving  any  scriptural  evidence  of  a 
saving  change.  In  answer  to  this,  I  say,  he  that  endurea  to  the  end  shall 
be  saved.  It  is  to  be  feared  that,  among  the  stony  ground  hearers,  we  maj 
bo  obliged  hereafter  to  number  some  who,  in  our  estimation,  have  given  a 
aatis&ctory  aooount  of  a  work  of  grace  upon  their  hearts.  I  believe  there 
is  a  turning  about  time  to  every  soul  that  is  truly  converted.  Those  who 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  religious  instruction,  and  have  improved  it,  are 
aometimes  able  to  tell  a  pretty  consistent  story  ^  but  as  for  those  who  were 
both  ignorant  and  profane,  what  are  we  to  expect  from  them  at  auch  i 
time,  more  than  a  general  sense  of  sin,  and  general  apprehension  of  mercy 
through  the  Redeemer  ?  As  to  myself,  I  can  aay  that  if  I  waa  ever  born 
to  Jesus  Christ,  it  was  at  College.  When  I  first  turned  from  sin  to  God, 
my  mind  was  a  perfect  blank  as  to  religious  knowledge,  and  had  I  been 
obliged  to  undergo  a  critical  examination,  I  could  not  have  given  a  aorip- 
tural  evidence  of  a  saving  change.  I  was  ignorance  itself.  I  could  have 
told  you  what  I  had  felt,  and  that  I  was  determined  to  follow  the  Redemaer 
in  the  regeneration. 

'*  The  effect  of  the  reyival  in  our  churches  is  truly  astonishing.  Although 
it  appears  to  be  remarkably  owned  by  Ood,  our  churches  are  tending  to 
dissolution — ^hardly  a  congregation  where  it  has  taken  place,  but  there  is 
opposition.  Whatever  may  be  the  event  to  some,  we  have  reason  to  rejoice 
in  the  day  of  visitation.  It  is  a  truth  that  many  have  turned  from  sin  to 
holiness,  and  are  now,  in  the  most  exalted  strains,  celebrating  the  praises 
of  redeeming  love.  The  children  of  God  arc  animated  to  a  great  degree, 
and  we  are  generally  praying  for  and  expectmg  more  glorious  days  than  we 
have  as  yet  seen.  I  have  now  given  you,  as  well  as  I  could,  an  account  of 
every  thing  that  has  led  me  to  view  this  extraordinary  work  as  Divine.  I 
wish  you,  with  your  ancient  candour  and  freedom,  to  remark  not  only  upon 
what  I  have  said,  but  upon  what  you  have  heard.  I  have  cordially  embraced 
religion  in  its  present  form.  I  am  endeavouring  to  promote  what  many  eall 
confusion.  If  I  am  wrong,  I  wish  to  be  convinced ;  if  right,  to  be  con- 
firmed." 

In  connection  with  the  revival,  there  sprung  up  a  controversy  between  a 
portion  of  the  Fourth  Creek  Congregation  and  Mr.  Wilson  on  the  qualifica- 
tions for  admission  to  the  *'  sealing  ordinances."  Thb  controversy  does  not 
seem  to  bo  very  exactly  defined ;  bnt  it  is  said  to  have  been  substantially 
the  same  with  that  which  existed  between  Jonathan  Edwards  and  the  people 
of  Northampton.  At  any  rate,  it  issued  in  Mr.  Wilson's  separation  from 
the  Fourth  Creek  Congregation,  in  1803.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that 
it  was  attended  with  any  embittered  state  of  feeling  towards  him,  and  his 
resignation  is  understood  to  have  been  a  voluntary  matter  on  his  part,  and 
to  have  resulted  from  his  unwillingness  to  preside  over  a  divided  Session. 
During  the  short  period  of  his  life  that  remained,  his  labours  wcio  confined 
to  the  Congregation  of  Concord. 

His  last  illness  was  a  violent  inflammatory  fever.  From  its  commence- 
ment, he  seems  to  have  had  a  full  conviction  that  he  should  never  recover ; 
and  the  grounds  of  this  conviction,  as  he  stated  to  a  friend,  were  that  he 
liad  some  aymptoma  whveh  were  entirely  new  to  him,  and  that,  during  the 
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preooding  two  months,  he  had  realised  a  degree  of  deadness  to  the  world, 
which  had  had  no  parallel  in  his  previous  experience.  As  he  gradually  sunk 
from  day  to  day  under  the  power  of  his  malady,  his  mind  was  quickened  to 
a  state  of  unwonted  spiritual  fervour,  and  while  every  thing  that  he  said 
and  did  seemed  simple  and  natural,  there  was  in  it  all  a  most  impressive 
testimony  to  the  all-sustaining  power  of  the  Gospel.  He  died  in  perfect 
peace,  on  the  11th  of  December,  1804,  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age. 
He  left  a  widow  and  seven  children,  all  of  whom  became  members  of  the 
Church,  and  two  of  the  sons  ministers  of  the  Gospel. 

FROM  THE  REV.  R.  H.  MORRISON,  D.  D. 

Cottage  Home,  N.  C,  February  19, 1857. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir :  As  the  Rev.  L.  F.  Wilson,  concerning  whom  you  inquire, 
died  in  my  childhood,  of  course  I  have  no  personal  recollections  of  him  that 
could  avail  to  your  purpose.  Judging,  however,  from  the  estimate  formed  of 
him  by  ministers  and  Christians  who  knew  bim  well,  I  have  no  doubt  that  he 
was  a  man  of  useful  talents  and  sound  learning;  that  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
work  of  Christ  with  great  energy  and  wisdom;  that  his  zeal  and  courage  in  the 
cause  of  truth  were  blended  with  remarkable  humility  and  prudence.  Public 
sentiment  has  awarded  him  a  high  claim  to  veneration  as  a  faithful,  devoted  and 
successful  minister  of  the  Gospel.  Perhaps  the  best  testimony  that  can  be  given 
of  his  worth,  is  found  in  an  Appendix  to  a  Sermon  preached  on  the  occasion  of 
his  death  by  the  Rev.  John  M.  Wilson,  D.  D.,  who  knew  him  personally,  and 
whose  judgment  is  entitled  to  the  utmost  confidence.  He  speaks  ot  him  in  the 
following  terms : — 

**  Mr.  Wilson  was  a  most  entertaining  and  agreeable  companion.  His  natural 
temper  lively  and  cheerful,  his  education  finished,  his  judgment  penetrating,  his 
acquaintance  with  the  world  large,  qualified  him  at  once  to  entertain  and  edify 
those  that  were  conversant  with  him.  Free  from  an  useless  round  of  ceremony, 
and  unshackled  by  modes  and  forms,  it  was  impossible  not  to  be  easy  in  hiu 
company. 

'*  Our  deceased  friend,  as  a  divine,  certainly  stood  in  a  point  of  view  highly 
respectable.  He  was  not  a  wandering  star,  running  off  into  eternal  eccentricities. 
With  respect  to  his  system  of  laith,  it  was  that  which  you  might  have  expected 
^om  his  profession.  It  was  not  like  Nebuchadnezzar's  image,  composed  of 
heterogeneous  materials,  which  can  never  coalesce — he  was  firmly  Calvinistic.  In 
this  respect,  he  believed,  and  many  will  believe  with  him,  *  that  he  went  his  way 
by  the  footsteps  of  the  fiock,  and  fed  his  kids  beside  the  shepherds'  tents.' 

"  In  the  arrangement  of  his  public  discourses,  he  was  clear  and  judicious;  his 
gesture  natural,  indicating  deep  engagement  of  heart;  his  style  elevated  and 
nervous;  his  eloquence  flowing  and  persuasive. 

**  The  language  of  Mr.  Wilson's  precepts  and  practice  was  one.  By  a  life  and 
conversation  conformed  to  the  Gospel,  he  silently  exhorted  those  to  whom  he 
ministered,  as  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  did  the  Churches, — '  My  little 
children,  be  ye  followers  of  me,  even  as  I  am  a  follower  of  Christ." 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  above  extracts  convey  a  faithful  idea  of  that  excellent 
man. 

Very  truly  and  affectionately  yours, 

R.  H.  MORRISON. 
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JONAS  COE,  D.  D  * 

1791—1822. 

Jonas  Cob  was  a  grandson  of  Samuel  Coe,  who  migrated  to  this  coantry 
from  England,  and  settled  at  Newtown,  L.  I.,  about  the  year  1712; 
removed  with  his  family  to  New  Hampstead,  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  in 
1734  ;  and  died  in  1742,  aged  about  seventy  years.  He  was  a  son  of  John 
and  Hannah  (Halstead)  Coe,  and  was  born  at  New  Hampstead,  the  residence 
of  his  parents  and  grandparents,  on  the  20th  of  March,  1759.  His  fiither 
was  an  earnest  patriot  in  the  Revolution,  and  on  one  occasion  took  with  him 
into  battle  five  of  his  sons, — one  of  whom  was  the  subject  of  this  sketdi; 
then  only  sixteen  years  of  age.  In  due  time,  he  became  a  member  of 
Queen's  (now  Rutgers)  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  where  he  gradu- 
ated in  1789.  He  spent  his  vacations  in  labouring  on  his  father's  fimn , 
and  occasionally  at  other  times  also,  he  returned  home  to  render  him  tem- 
porary aid.  He  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  the  College  of 
New  Jersey  in  1792,  and  from  Union  College  in  1797.  He  pursued  his 
theological  studies  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rodgers  of'  New 
York  ;  was  taken  under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  October 
11,  1790  ;  and  was  licensed  to  preach  on  the  7th  of  October,  1791. 

On  the  3d  of  May,  1792,  a  call  from  the  Church  in  Stamford,  Coon.,  was 
put  into  his  hands,  which,  however,  he  declined. 

The  town  of  Troy  originally  comprehended  two  villages, — Troy  and  Lan- 
singburg,  distant  from  each  other  about  three  miles.  While  these  villages 
were  yet  in  their  infancy,  there  were  a  number  of  individuals  in  each  of 
them  who  were  desirous  of  having  the  benefit  of  a  preached  Gospel,  but  the 
number  was  not  sufficient  in  cither  place  to  enable  them  to  support  a  minis* 
ter.  The  inhabitants  of  the  two  villages,  forming  two  separate  congrega- 
tions, therefore  combined  their  strength,  and  invited  Mr.  Coe,  then  a  highly 
respectable  licentiate,  to  become  their  pastor, — preaching  in  the  two  places 
on  alternate  Sabbaths.  He  accepted  the  call,  and  on  the  11th  of  October, 
1792,  was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Albany,  was  received  by  that 
body  on  the  20th  of  February,  1793,  (after  nn  examination  of  two  days !) 
and  was  ordained  and  installed  on  the  25th  of  Juno  following.  During  the 
earlier  years  of  his  ministry,  he  resided  in  Lansingburg,  but  as  early  at 
least  as  1802,  he  removed  his  family  to  Troy,  and  there  spent  the  rest  of 
his  days. 

In  1803,  after  he  had  held  this  united  charge  about  eleven  years  his  Con- 
gregation at  Troy  bad  so  much  increased  in  both  numbers  and  pecuniary 
ability,  that  they  felt  themselves  strong  enough  to  support  the  ministry  with- 
out sharing  the  expense  with  the  sister  village  ;  and,  accordingly,  the  union 
between  the  two  congregations  was  dissolved,  and  Mr.  Coe's  sole  charge 
thenceforth  was  in  Troy. 

At  the  time  of  his  settlement  over  these  congregations,  almost  the  whole 
Northern  part  of  the  State  of  New  York  was  a  wilderness.  As  settlements 
commenced  at  various  points,  he  visited  them  in  the  capacity  of  a  mission- 

*  MS.  from  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Brown.— Hon.  John  Woodworth's  Beminisoenoei  of  Trof  • 
AJden'f  EpiUphi,lV. 
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arj,  endeavouring  to  aid  them,  as  far  as  he  could,  to  the  establishment  of 
Chrbtian  institutions.  In  one  of  these  benevolent  excursions,  he  went  as 
Cur  North  as  Plattsburg. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Middlebury 
Ooliege  in  1815. 

Dr.  Coe's  ministry  was  not  marked  by  any  very  striking  events,  except 
that  it  was  attended  by  Bcveral  remarkable  revivals  of  religion.  Its  general 
oharacter  in  this  respect  may  be  sufficiently  indicated  by  the. fact  that 
between  1815  and  1818,  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  sixty  were  received 
a$  members  of  his  church. 

It  was  Dr.  Coe's  daily  prayer  in  his  family,  as  well  as  his  often  expressed 
iriah  in  conversation,  that  he  might  not  survive  his  usefulness — nothing 
icemed  to  distress  him  more  than  the  idea  of  becoming  a  superannuated 
clergyman,  and  a  burden  to  his  people.  God  mercifully  granted  him  this 
ififlire  of  his  heart.  He  was  laid  aside  from  his  work  but  six  weeks,  and 
DOnfined  to  his  bed  but  a  few  days,  prior  to  his  death.  His  disease  was  a 
peculiar  form  of  dyspepsia.  In  his  decline  as  well  as  in  his  vigour,  in  his 
death  as  well  as  in  his  life,  he  bore  an  honourable  testimony  to  the  power 
and  excellence  of  the  Gospel.  He  died  on  the  21st  of  July,  1822,  in  the 
sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  His  Funeral  Sermon  was  preached  by  his 
neighbour  and  intimate  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Blatchford.  Twenty-five  clergy- 
laen  were  in  attendance  at  his  Funeral. 

Dr.  Coe  was  first  married  on  the  27th  of  September,  1794,  to  Eliza 
Huntting,  daughter  of  Dr.  Matthias  B.  and  Phoebe  Miller,  and  sister  of 
the  Hon.  Morris  S.  Miller,  who  was  for  some  time  a  member  of  Congress. 
Bke  was  a  lady  of  great  personal  attractions,  as  well  as  uncommon  loveli- 
Dees  and  elcellence  of  character.  She  was  bom  in  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 
April  10,  1778,  and  died  on  the  19th  of  April,  1805.  On  the  14th  of  May, 
1810,  he  was  married  to  Abigail  Wallace,  also  a  native  of  Dutchess  County, 
— ^who  then  resided  in  Lansingburg,  and  who  still  (1857)  survives  in  her 
eighty-sixth  year.  He  had  three  children, — two  sons  and  one  daughter, — all 
by  the  first  marriage.  The  eldest  son,  Edward  JU.,  was  graduated  at  Union 
College  in  1815  ;  studied  Law,  and  engaged  in  the  practice  of  it  at  Troy, 
where  he  died  February  12,  1828,  aged  thirty-one  years.  JoAn  R.  was 
born  in  January,  1800;  was  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1816;  became 
a  student  at  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  the  autumn  of  1817 ; 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Troy  in  October,  1820  ;  after 
labouring  for  some  time  as  a  missionary,  was  ordained  and  installed  Pastor 
of  the  Church  in  Whitehall,  N.  Y.,  in  July,  1822 ;  and  died  in  September, 
1823.  He  inherited  many  of  his  father's  excellent  qualities,  and  many 
fond  hopes  were  blasted  by  his  early  death. 

FROM  THE  HON.  JOHN  WOODWORTH. 

Albany,  April  28, 1857. 
My  dear  Sir :  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  bear  my  testimony  to  the  great  worth 
and  usefulness  of  my  former  venerable  friend  and  pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Coe  ;  and 
I  do  it  with  the  more  alacrity,  as  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  another  person 
DOW  living  whose  opportunities  for  knowing  him  at  once  reach  back  so  far,  and 
were  so  frequent  and  fiivourable  as  my  own.  I  commenced  the  practice  of  Law 
in  Troy  in  the  year  1791 ;  and  Dr.  Coe  commenced  bis  labours  there,  if  I  mift« 
take  not,  in  the  spring  of  the  next  year;  so  that  I  knew  him  fVom  the  very 
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beginning  of  his  ministry.  Troy  was,  at  that  time,  little  more  thftn  a  hainkk, 
consisting  perhaps  of  thirty  or  forty  houses  ;  but  there  were  some  exwIlMt 
people  there,  who  felt  too  deeply  the  value  of  the  Gk)spel  to  ,ba  willing  to  liis 
without  it.  The  principal  of  these  was  Mr.  Jacob  D.  Vanderfaeyden,  «  wealthy 
and  influential  man,  and  the  owner  of  the  ground  on  which  Troj  stands.  Ht 
had  been  the  subject  of  a  very  remarkable  conversion — from  being  uttcsly 
indifferent  to  religion,  and  intensely  devoted  to  the  world,  he  had  become  one  of 
the  most  earnest  laid  exemplary  Christians,  and  had  acquired  mn  amount  of 
religious  knowledge  and  true  spiritual  wisdom,  that  enabled  hiza  to  preside  at 
social  meetings  in  a  highly  appropriate  and  edifying  manner.  It  was  through 
his  influence,  I  think,  more  than  that  of  any  other  person,  that  the  labours  of  the 
young  minister  were  secured  for  the  two  infimt  settlements.  I  was  myself  one  of 
Dr.  Coe's  hearers  fh>m  the  b^inning,  and  I  first  made  a  public  profession  of 
religion  by  joining  his  church,  after  a  revival  of  religion  in  1803. 

Few  men  whom  I  have  ever  known  have  accomplished  so  muiA  good  as  St 
Coe  by  that  insensible  influence  which  pertains  to  character.  You  oould  not  say 
he  was  a  great  preacher,  and  yet  he  was  always  respectable — you  could  not  saj 
ho  was  a  great  tnan  in  tho  popular  acceptation  of  the  word, — for  with  the  excep- 
tion of  judgment  and  common  sense,  I  do  not  know  Uiat  be  possessed  any  intd- 
lectual  faculty  in  more  than  ordinary  strength;  but  you  oould  say,  after  idl,  that 
he  possessed  a  great  character; — by  which  I  mean  a  character  so  formed  as 
always  to  be  accomplishing,  silently  indeed  but  most  effbctively,  the  true  mission 
of  a  Christian  minister.  There  was  such  a  blending  of  the  lovely  qualities  of 
nature  with  the  higher  qualities  that  are  superinduced  by  grace,  there  was  such 
an  entire  freedom  fh>m  every  thing  that  could  give  reasonable  offence  on  the  one 
hand,  and  such  fidelity  to  his  own  convictions  of  truth  and  right  on  the  other, — 
in  short,  there  was  such  a  graceful  symmetry  and  elevation  in  his  whole  bearing, 
that  he  seemed  to  be  doing  positive  good,  even  when  he  was  absolutely  doii^ 
nothing.  You  can  hardly  imagine  any  thing  to  exceed  the  tenderness  of  hit 
sympathy  in  scenes  of  sorrow;  and  next  to  the  Gracious  Comforter  above,  his 
people  looked  to  him  in  the  hour  of  their  .trouble.  Wherever  he  might  be,  or  in 
whatever  circumstances  placed,  it  was  evident  that  his  heart  was  set  upon  doing 
good.  He  never  needed  a  voucher  for  the  purity  or  the  benevolence  of  his  inten- 
tions. In  every  circle  in  which  he  was  known,  his  name  was  a  synonyme  Ibr 
whatever  is  true,  and  pure,  and  lovely,  and  of  good  report.  I  am  glad  you  have 
revived  my  recollections  of  him  by  your  request;  for  though  he  has  long  since 
passed  away,  his  memory  will  always  be  dear  to  my  heart. 

I  am,  with  great  regard, 

Sincerely  yours, 

JOHN  WOODWORTH. 

FROM  THE  REV.  ELIPHALET  KOTT,  D.  D. 

Union  Collbqb,  May  12, 1867. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  Though  I  am  not  able  to  furnish  you  with  the  facts  concern- 
ing Dr.  Coe  for  which  you  ask,  permit  me  to  say  that  I  consider  him  as  having 
been  one  of  the  most  estimable  and  useful  men  with  whom  I  have  ever  become 
Acquainted.  He  exerted  a  powerful  influence  for  good  in  this  community,  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  last,  and  the  first  part  of  the  present,  century. 

Dr.  Coe  was  a  man  of  great  wisdom  and  goodness.  His  deep  and  uniform 
piety,  and  at  the  same  time  his  kindly  and  affectionate  manners,  rendered  him  a 
welcome  guest  in  every  family,  and  thus  he  became  emphatically  a  preacher  of 
the  Gospel  from  house  to  house. 

During  the  early  part  of  his  ministry,  he  wrote  his  sermons  fully,  and 
with  great  care,  and  he  delivered  them  memoriter  as  th^  were  written.    This 
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lui%it  he  continued  191  an  extensive  reyiral,  (I  do  not  remember  exactly  at  what 
period  it  occtirred,)  with  which  his  labours  in  the  cause  of  his  Master  were 
efbwneA,  From  that  time  till  the  close  of  life,  he  read  from  the  pulpit  the  manu- 
aeript  he  had  prepared, — giving  as  a  reason  for  the  change  that  time  had  become 
tao  precious  to  be  employed  in  memorizing  the  discourses  he  had  carefully 
written. 

Dr.  Coe  was  not  distinguished  for  either  flashes  of  wit,  or  bursts  of  eloquence, 
bat  he  was  distinguished  for  uniformity  of  conduct  and  completeness  of  character. 
H«  was  never  known  to  do  a  rash  act,  or  utter  a  foolish  expression.  What  he 
said  was  always  suited  to  the  occasion,  and  whatever  he  executed  passed  finished 
from  his  hand. 

Wise  in  counsel  and  punctual  in  attendance,  he  had  a  controlling  influence  in 
the  business  that  came  before  the  judicatories  of  the  Church  to  which  he  belonged. 

For  many  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Union  College, 
And  took  an  active  part  in  its  organization,  and  in  all  its  early  transactions.  He 
was  also,  for  a  long  time,  a  member  of  its  Examining  Committee,  and  met  the 
classes  regularly  three  times  a  year,  encouraging  them  by  his  presence,  and  guid- 
ing them  by  his  counsel. 

He  was  my  own  personal  friend,  and  I  owe  much  of  my  suocess  to  his  con- 
stancy and  fldelity.  Peace  to  his  sainted  spirit!  Few  men  have  been  more  useful, 
Uved  more  beloved,  or  left  behind  a  more  blameless  character  or  cherished 
memory.  Yours  very  sincerely » 

ELIPHALET  NOTT. 

FROM  THOMAS  W.  BLATCHFORD,  M.  D. 

TaoT,  March  17,  1867. 

Dear  Sir:  I  knew  Dr.  Coe  well,  and  loved  him  dearly.  My  earliest  religious 
impressions  are  associated  with  him.  It  is  flfty-two  years  since  I  first  heard  him 
preach.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  frequently  visiting  at  our  house,  and  of  exchang- 
ing pulpits  with  my  father.  I  often  rodo  with  him  between  the  two  places,  Troy 
and  Lansingburg,  and  it  was  a  treat  that  I  always  coveted.  His  conversation 
was  usually  more  or  less  of  a  serious  character,  and  sometimes  turned  directly 
on  personal  religion.  He  was  exceedingly  mild  and  pleasant,  warmhearted  and 
aflectionate,  and  seemed  always  to  take  a  special  interest  in  the  young.  He 
loved  children,  and  children  consequently  loved  him.  One  incident  illustrative 
of  this  is  particularly  f^esh  in  my  recollection.  On  one  occasion,  my  father  sent 
me  on  an  errand  to  him,  very  early  in  the  morning;  and  after  breakfast,  (for  I 
took  my  breakfast  at  his  house,)  as  I  was  about  to  return  home,  he  laid  his  soft 
warm  hand  upon  my  head,  (I  think  I  feel  it  now,)  led  me  into  an  adjoining  room, 
and  there  offered  a  most  fervent  and  affectionate  prayer  in  my  behalf,  supplioa- 
ting  for  me  the  gracious  presence  and  guidance  of  God's  Holy  Spirit. 

In  the  pulpit  he  was  always  solemn,  earnest  and  affectionate— often  affected  to 
tears,  and  sometimes  quite  overcome  by  his  emotions.  He  had  a  mild  tenor 
voice, — his  delivery  was  somewhat  rapid,  though  his  articulation  was  very 
distinct.  His  prayers  were  fervent  and  impressive  in  manner,  and  rich  and  feli- 
citous in  evangelical  thought  and  expression.  His  power  in  the  pulpit  consisted 
more  in  persuasion  than  in  argument — his  sermons,  though  by  no  means  defi- 
cient in  well  digested  thought,  evinced  more  of  practical  and  experimental  reli- 
gion than  of  extensive  learning  or  profound  investigation.  But  his  gpreat  success 
as  a  minister  was  undoubtedly  to  be  referred  more  to  his  labours  out  of  the  pul- 
pit than  in  it — as  a  pastor  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  to  this  day,  I  have  never 
known  his  equal. 

His  labours  were  rewarded  by  several  seasons  of  refreshing  from  the  presence 
oi  tbe  Lord.    One  of  these,  which  commenced  in  January,  1816,  was  followed 
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hy  an  addition  to  the  church,  after  a  few  months,  of  more  tlutn  a  hundred  per- 
sons. I  was  present  on  the  occasion,  having  just  returned  from  London,  where 
I  had  been  pursuing  my  medical  studies;  and  the  scene  was  perhmps  the  more 
impressive  to  me,  from  some  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  I  witnessed  it 
The  church,  though  a  large  building,  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity;  and 
multitudes  were  standing  on  the  outside,  trying  to  catch  occasionally  a  sentence, 
or  through  the  open  windows  to  get  an  imperfect  view  of  the  interesting  scene 
that  was  passing  within. 

Thdugh  it  is  now  thirty-five  years  since  the  death  of  Dr.  Coe,  his  memory  ii 
still  gratefully  cherished,  not  only  by  the  few  surviving  members  of  his  charge, 
but  by  their  children  and  children's  children. 
I  remain.  Rev.  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

THOMAS  W.  BLATCHFORD. 

FROM  THE  REY.  MARK  TUCKER,  D.  D. 

Ellihqton,  Conn.,  March  9, 1867. 

My  dear  Brother :  Dr.  Coe,  concerning  whom  you  ask  fbr  my  reminiscraces, 
was  like  a  father  to  me,  and  I  cherish  his  memory  with  something  like  a  filial 
affection.  My  acquaintance  with  him  commenced  in  1815,  during  an  extensive 
revival  of  religion  with  which  the  city  of  Troy  was  then  blessed.  I  was  at  that 
time  a  student  of  Theology  under  Doctors  Nott  and  Tates.  I  accompanied  Dr. 
Yates  to  Troy,  and  we  remained  there  for  some  time.  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing  Dr.  Coe's  movements  in  connection  with  the  revival,  and  was  most 
favourably  impressed  by  his  activity  and  zeal  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  discre- 
tion and  caution  on  the  other. 

Dr.  Coe  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  finished  gentleman.  Without  the  sem- 
blance of  any  thing  like  artificial  airs,  his  manners  were  bland,  courteous,  and 
altogether  exceedingly  attractive.  I  have  somehow  got  the  impression  that  there 
was  a  striking  resemblance  in  respect  to  manners  and  general  bearing  between 
him  and  Dr.  Rodgers  of  New  York.  As  a  preacher  he  did  not  aspire  to  any  high 
literary  excellence,  but  always  presented  Divine  truth  with  great  simplicity  and 
clearness,  so  that  a  child  would  never  hesitate  in  regard  to  his  meaning,  while 
yet  his  sermons  were  so  instructive  that  the  more  intelligent  might  profit  by 
them.  As  a  pastor,  few  equalled,  none  probably  exceeded,  him.  He  seemed  to 
look  upon  his  people  as  a  father  upon  his  family,  and  was  always  upon  the  alert 
to  do  them  good  by  every  means  in  his  power.  At  the  bedside  of  the  sick  and 
dying,  and  at  funerals — ^indeed  wherever  Christian  sympathy  and  tenderness 
were  demanded,  no  man's  ministrations  were  more  appropriate  or  efiective  than 
his.  And  his  general  infiuence  through  society  was  of  the  happiest  kind — every 
body  revered  him— -every  body  confided  in  him ;  for  it  was  evident  that  the  spirit 
of  beneficence  pervaded  and  controlled  even  his  most  common  actions.  The 
secret  of  his  great  infiuence  lay  not  in  any  extraordinary  intellectual  powers,  but 
in  a  perfectly  symmetrical  and  well  balanced  character^ by  means  of  which  each 
of  his  faculties  was  rendered  in  the  highest  degree  available.  What  has  been 
said  of  Washington  may  be  applied  to  him — his  moral  virtues  were  all  great 
talents.  His  actual  power  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact  that  he  built  up  a  noble 
church  and  congregation,  embracing  a  large  amount  of  talent,  learning,  and 
wealth,  and  never  in  any  degree  lost  his  hold  of  them  till  the  close  of  life.  I 
was  present  at  his  funeral;  and  seldom  is  there  witnessed  more  of  respect,  and 
love,  and  genuine  sorrow,  than  was  manifested  on  that  occasion.  His  imperfec- 
tions (and  he  had  as  few  as  any  minister  I  ever  knew)  were  like  spots  on  the 
sun,  covered  with  a  rich  robe  of  light. 

Yours  truly, 

MARK  TUCKER. 
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JAMES  TURNER* 

1791—1828. 

Jamss  Turner,  the  son  of  Richard  and  Nancy  (Johns)  Tarner,  was 
bom  in  Bedford  County,  Ya.,  May  7,  1759.  His  father  was  a  farmer,  and 
lir^  and  died  in  the  same  oonnty.  His  mother  was  a  member  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  and,  in  her  latter  years  particularly,  was  eminently  devoted 
to  religion. 

While  he  was  yet  quite  a  youth,  he  studied  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages, in  both  of  which  his  progress  was  very  remarkable.  He  seems, 
however,  to  have  been  arrested  prematurely  in  his  education,  as  his  know- 
ledge of  many  branches,  particularly  of  Mathematics  and  Philosophy,  was 
quite  limited.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  was  bearing  arms  as  a  soldier 
in  the  army  of  the  Revolution. 

He  early  formed  the  purpose  of  devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Law ; 
but  in  this  he  was  signally  defeated.  On  his  way  to  the  place  where  he 
was  to  prosecute  his  studies,  he  was  robbed  of  his  money  and  clothes,  and 
tlius  was  induced  to  relinquish  altogether  the  idea  of  the  legal  profession ; — 
a  circumstance  to  which  he  was  accustomed,  afterwards,  to  advert  with  the 
warmest  gratitude. 

At  this  period  of  his  life,  he  was  gay,  pro&ne,  even  profligate:  he 
scrupled  not  to  trifle  with  the  most  sacred  things,  if  he  could  thereby  min- 
ister to  the  merriment  of  those  around  him  ;  though  he  was  never  addicted  to 
those  more  degrading  forms  of  vice,  which  almost  necessarily  render  one  an 
outlaw  from  decent  society.  At  a  gaming  party,  or  a  horse  race,  or  almost 
any  other  scene  of  frivolity,  he  was  always  at  home ;  and,  on  one  occasion 
when  engaged  in  a  horse  race,  he  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  and  for  some 
time  it  was  supposed  that  his  neck  was  dislocated,  and  that  he  was  actually 
dead;  though  he  afterwards  revived,  and  ultimately  recovered. 

In  August,  1778,  he  was  married  to  Sally,  daughter  of  Colonel  William 
Lefiwich  of  Bedford.  This  proved  a  most  happy  connection,  and  it  con- 
tltiued  for  fifty  years,  lacking  a  few  months. 

Soon  after  his  marriage,  he  settled  on  a  farm  in  what  was  then  regarded 
the  frontier  part  of  the  State,  (Bedford  County,)  though  it  is  now  nearer 
the  middle.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  intended  to  take  any  part  in  public 
life  ;  much  less  had  he,  at  that  time,  any  aspirations  for  either  of  the  libe- 
ral professions :  but  such  were  his  social  habits,  and  so  acceptable  did  he 
make  himself  to  the  community  in  which  he  lived,  that,  though  still  very 
young,  he  was  elected  to  represent  his  county  in  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State.  He  did  not,  however,  in  this  capacity,  as  fiEir  as  is  known,  par- 
ticularly distinguish  himself. 

The  hopeful  conversion  of  Mr.  Turner  took  place  in  the  year  1789. 
Even  when  he  professed  to  attend  church,  he  rarely,  if  ever,  entered 
the  house.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  Rev.  Brury  Lacy  was  preach- 
ing at  Bedford, — as  the  preacher  had  an  uncommonly  fine,  commanding 
voice,  Mr.  Turner,  who  stood  outside,  was  reached  not  only  by  the  voice 
of  the  preacher,  but  by  an  arrow  of  conviction.     He  went  home  in  the 
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deepest  mental  agony ;  and  such  was  the  angaLsh  of  His  spirit,  that,  at  mid- 
night, the  different  members  of  the  household  were  called  together  to  join 
in  prayer  that  he  might  be  deliTerod  from  the  harden  that  so  oppressed  and 
overwhelmed  him.  He  availed  himself  of  an  early  opportunity  to  acquaint 
his  pious  mother  with  the  distress  which  had  overtaken  him ;  bnt,  instead 
of  expressing  sympathy,  as  he  expected*  she  burst  forth  in  a  tribute  of 
devout  thanksgiving  to  God,  saying  that  that  was  the  very  thing  for  which 
she  had  been  praying  for  years.  At  length  the  cloud  pasaod  away*  and 
his  mind  became  serene  and  happy.  He  was  at  first  somewhat  perplexed  in 
regard  to  some  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  but  was  ultimately  led  to 
repose  with  great  strength  of  conviction  in  the  Calvinistic  system. 

Soon  after  this  change  of  character,  he  began  a  course  of  public  exhorta- 
tion. Nor,  in  this  exercise,  did  he  confine  himself  to  his  own  neighbour- 
hood, but,  in  company  with  his  Pastor,  the  Bev.  James  Mitchel,  performed 
extensive  circuits  of  missionary  labour  in  the  destitute  parts  of  Uie  neigh- 
bouring counties.  In  this  way,  it  soon  became  known  that  he  had  a  remark- 
able talent  for  public  speaking,  as  well  as  uncommon  xeal  for  the  promotion 
of  Christ's  Kingdom ;  and  the  Presbytery  of  Hanover,  within  whose  bounds 
he  was  exercising  his  gifts,  soon  encouraged  him  to  give  himself  formally  to 
the  work  of  the  ministry.  Accordingly,  on  the  29th  of  October,  1791,  at 
the  age  of  thirty-two,  he  was  licensed  by  that  Presbytery  to  preach  the 
Gospel.  The  full  literary  course  required  by  the  Presbyterian  Book  of 
Discipline,  was  not  exactcKl  in  his  case,  as  it  was  judged  to  be  one  of  those 
extraordinary  oases  which  would  justify  a  departure  from  the  rule. 

On  the  28th  of  July,  1792,  he  was  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
and  installed  as  Colleague  Pastor  with  the  Bev.  Mr.  Mitchel,  in  what  was  then 
called  the  Peaks  Congregation,  but  which  was  really  three  Congregations 
with  one  Session.  He  also  took  charge  of  the  New  London  Congregation. 
Here  he  spent  the  whole  of  his  ministerial  life.  He  was  several  times  urged 
to  change  his  field  of  labour,  but  he  seemed  to  regard  his  first  charge  as 
having  peculiar  claims  upon  him,  and  no  considerations  that  could  be  pre- 
sented, were  powerful  enough  to  induce  him  to  leave  them. 

It  was  much  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Turner  that  he  always  evinced  the 
utmost  respect  and  deference  towards  his  aged  and  excellent  colleague,  the 
Bev.  Mr.  Mitchel.  They  were  exceedingly  unlike,  in  both  their  natural 
temperament  and  their  style  of  preaching ;  but  there  existed  between  them 
the  most  perfect  harmony,  and  there  was  nothing  in  Mr.  Turner's  deport- 
ment to  indicate  that  he  was  even  aware  of  his  having  any  popularity  as  a 
preacher  above  that  of  hb  venerable  associate. 

Mr.  Turner  died  on  the  8th  of  January,  1828,  within  three  months  of 
being  sixty-nine  years  old.  His  health  had  been  undergobg  a  gradual 
decline,  and  the  infirmities  of  age  accumulating  upon  him,  for  several  years. 
But,  on  the  day  of  his  death,  he  seemed  unusually  well  and  cheerful.  He 
was  suddenly  seized  with  violent  suffocation,  supposed  to  be  the  effect  of  adis* 
ease  of  the  heart ;  and  he  had  only  time  to  say  that  he  was  dying,  and  to  com- 
mit his  soul  to  God,  before  his  spirit  was  dislodged  from  its  earthly  tabernacle. 

Mr.  Turner  was  the  father  of  fourteen  children,  seven  of  whom  survived 
him.  One  of  them,  William  Lefttvichj  was  for  some  time  Pastor  of  the 
Church,  and  Principal  of  the  Academy,  at  Baleigh,  N.  C. ;  and  in  1809 
removed  to  Fayetteville,  where  he  was  still  engaged  in  both  preaching  and 
teaching.     He  received  the  degjree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  the  University 
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of  North  Oarolinain  1810.  He  died  greatly  lamented,  on  the  2d  of  October, 
1813.  He  was  a  jormg  man  of  strongly  marked  talents  and  character, 
and  of  great  promise ;  and  his  brief  ministry  at  Fayetteville  was  eminently 
Messed.  The  grief  of  his  fiither,  Occasioned  by  his  death,  was  well  nigh  oyer- 
whelming ;  but  he  submissively  remarked  that  he  knew  not  how  he  could 
do  a  better  thing  than  raise  up  children  for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 
Another  son,  Jesse  H.,  entered  the  ministry,  and  is  now  (1850)  a  resident 
of  Kichmond,  Ya.  One  other  son  became  a  practitioner  of  medicine,  and 
MW  resides  in  the  Western  country. 

FROM  THE  REV.  S.  L.  GRAHAM,  D.  D., 

PBOrXflSOB  in  TBB  UNION  THSOLOGICAL  BBMINABT,  TA. 


Union  Thbolooioal  Sbminajit,  > 

PaiNCB  EowABB  CouNtT,  Ye.,  July  28, 1848.  > 


Rev.  and  dear  Sir:.  James  Turner  of  Bedford  County,  concerning  whom  you 
inquire,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  day.  His  conversion,  which 
took  place  after  his  marriage,  was  a  signal  triumph  of  Divine  grace  over  a  most 
unpromising  subject. 

He  was  a  man  of  real  genius.  He  was,  to  a  great  extent,  self-made;  and  yet 
few  men  have,  under  the  same  circumstances,  wielded  a  greater  influence,  or  been 
regarded  with  a  warmer  affection.  His  illustrations  were,  for  the  most  part, 
entirely  original,  and  well  adapted  to  his  subject.  And  though,  if  uttered  by 
others,  many  of  them  would  have  seemed  tame,  or  perhaps  excited  a  smile,  yet 
they  neither  degraded  the  speaker  by  vulgarity  or  ludicrousness,  nor  detracted 
from  the  dignity  of  scriptural  truth.  Very  few  men  of  his  age  equalled  him  in 
originality.  He  was  exceedingly  attractive  as  a  public  speaker.  Large,  congre- 
gations attended  his  preaching,  and  every  body  felt  and  acknowledged  his  won- 
derful power. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  characteristics  of  his  preaching  was  its  simplicity. 
He  made  you  feel  by  his  manner  that  his  whole  heart  was  open  before  you.  The 
most  pathetic  parts  of  his  sermons  were  those  in  which  some  story  was  told,  or 
some  appeal  made,  with  all  the  artlessness  of  a  child.  I  remember  a  striking 
example  that  once  occurred  at  the  College  Church,  in  Prince  Edward.  He 
simply  remarked  that  he  did  not  personally  know  the  audience  before  him,  but 
be  knew  their  fathers  and  mothers,  and  the  children  by  their  resemblance  to 
them. .  The  whole  house  was  melted  into  tears.  There  was  a  magic  power  in  the 
manner  in  which  this  simple  sentence  was  uttered,  which  made  it  perfectly  irre- 
sistible. Its  force,  it  is  true,  depended,  in  a  degree,  on  what  had  preceded;  but 
the  artless  simplicity  and  impressive  earnestness  with  which  the  whole  was 
uttered  cannot  easily  be  imagined. 

Mr.  Tume»,  in  his  power  over  the  passions  of  men,  was  acknowledged  to  be 
without  a  rival  among  the  clergy  of  Virginia.  Others  probably  excelled  him  in 
Tigour  and  elegance  of  diction,  but  in  his  ability  to  move  the  heart  he  had  no 
equal.  The  amount  of  emotion  of  which  he  was  capable  was  amazing.  The 
physical  frame  of  almost  any  other  man  would  have  sunk  under  it;  and  life 
would  have  been  destroyed.  When  his  efforts  in  the  pulpit  were  made  under 
ibvourable  circumstances,  his  appeals  were  absolutely  overwhelming,  and  his 
command  over  his  audience  complete.  His  voice  had  sufficient  compass  to  be 
heard  in  his  conversational  tones :  it  was  soft  and  melodious,  and  yet  sometimes 
so  awful  as  to  make  one  quake.  He  could  so  utter  emphatic  phrases  as  to  create 
an  impression  which  would  never  be  lost.  For  example,  on  one  occasion, 
ha  so  pronounced  the  simple  sentence, — *'  Lifted  up  above  the  world,"  in  refer- 
•nce  to  the  Christian's  triumph,  as  to  leave  an  indelible  impression  on  my  mind; 
and  though  a  boy  when  I  heard  it,  it  rings  in  my  ears  to  this  day     Still  the 
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tones  of  hill  Toioe  were  always  those  of  kindness  and  lore.  Tben  wms  nothiiif  k 
his  manner  menacing,  or  harsh,  or  repulsiye.  fie  spoke  as  «  father  to  ha 
children.  He  was  never  deluded  into  the  heU«f  that  insolence  was  Chrisdis 
boldness,  or  uncharitable  denunciation,  ministerial  fiuthfulness.  I  can  only  say 
that  to  have  an  adequate  idea  of  his  eloquence,  it  would  be  nocessaxy  to  see  and 
hear  him. 

But  the  crowning  excellence  of  Mr.  TumM*  was  that  he  possessed  an  eameit 
piety.  This  appeared  on  erery  occasion.  He  did  nothing  ibr  eflbet.  He  did 
not  speak  to  shine,  but  to  do  good.  Though  he  was  one  of  nature's  noUemes, 
and  such  was  the  fame  of  his  eloquence  that  persons  traTellad  fiar  to  hear  hia, 
yet  he  was  never  tempted  to  any  thing  like  ostentatious  displsy.  To  use  one  of 
his  own  sayings,  his  heart  yearned  over  his  people.  He  never  forgot  his  com- 
mission as  a  minister  of  Christ,  and  was  always  serious  in  a  serious  cause.  His 
habits  were  not  what,  in  a  strict  sense,  would  be  called  studious,  and  he  had  no 
great  amount  of  book-learning;  yet  the  most  cultivated  listened  to  him  with  a 
respect  felt  for  few  others.  It  was  his  deep  and  fervent  piety,  in  connection  with 
his  wonderful  gifts,  which  made  him  so  eloquent,  and  opened  for  him  a  passage 
to  aU  hearts.  Men  of  iron  nerves  were  borne  away  by  the  gushing  tide  of  Ids 
pious  emotions.  He  seldom  travelled  beyond  his  own  native  county,  and  nas 
therefore  known  only  by  fame  in  much  the  larger  portion  of  the  State. 

Very  truly  yours, 

B.  L.  GRAHAM. 

FROM  THE  REY.  W.  S.  PLUMER,  D.D. 

Baltemoks,  Md.,  November  27, 1849. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir :  You  ask  for  some  of  my  recollections  of  the  late  Rev.  James 
Turner.  I  never  was  intimate  with  him,  and  never  was  at  his  house  but  once, 
and  that  for  not  more  than  half  an  hour.  Some  of  the  company  inquired  con- 
cerning his  health.  He  repled, — '*  It  is  not  pleasant  to  fill  the  ears  of  our  friends 
with  the  talc  of  our  infirmities,  but  I  cannot  tell  a  lie — I  am  not  well;'*  and 
immediately  began  to  inquire  respecting  the  prospects  of  religion  in  a  distsnt 
part  of  the  country. 

I  never  heard  him  preach  but  twice.    He  was  then  aged  and  quite  infirm.    The 
first  time  I  heard  him  was  at  a  meeting  of  Hanover  Presbytery  in  Lynchburg, 
in  the  fall  of  1826.     My  expectation  was  high.     But  he  far  transcended  it.     The 
last  time  I  heard  him  was  at  a  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Yirginia,  in  the  same 
place,  not  long  before  his  death.     Between  him  and  the  late  Dr.  Baxter  had  long 
existed  a  yery  strong  and  tender  friendship.    Though  very  different  in  their  men- 
tal habits,  yet  their  hearts  were  alike  warm,  tender  and  generous.     Dr.  Baxter 
offered  the  prayer  before  the  sermon,  and  when  he  asked  God  to  bless  his  aged 
servant,  and  enable  him  once  more  to  bear  a  good  testimony  for  Christ,  his  emo- 
tions were  irrepressible.     I  believe  every  devout  man  in  that  house  said  Amen  to 
that  prayer.     And  it  was  answered.     For  although  Mr.  Turner's  discourse  had 
less  logical  connection  than  the  one  I  had  heard  before,  its  spiritual  power  and 
its  imprcssiveness  were  even  greater.     The  audience  was  very  large.     There 
were  present  learned  Doctors  of  Divinity,  and  many  less  distinguished  clergy- 
men, lawyers,  physicians,  merchants,  farmers,   wagoners,  boatmen,  negroes, 
persons  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages.     They  all  seemed  to  be  deeply  affected, 
and  in  the  same  way.     He  invariably  put  his  hearers  off  their  guard  by  making 
the  most  plain  and  simple  remarks.     A  little  child  could  not  have  seemed  more 
artless.     Indeed  you  were  often  smiling  at  the  familiarity  of  his  illustrations. 
Yet  all  of  a  sudden, — you  knew  not  how, — but  by  remarks  no  less  simple,  yet 
inimitably  pathetic,  you  would  be  bathed  in  tears,  and  even  convulsed  with  weep- 
ing.   But  in  the  midst  of  a  tumult  of  feeling,  which  I  never  saw  surpassed,  he 
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would,  by  a  sentence,  relieve  the  whole  audience.  Indeed,  some  persons  felt,  at 
such  sudden  changes,  a  great  desire  to  laugh.  Thej  were  not  their  own  masters. 
I  ielt  greatlj  ashamed  to  be  seen  laughing,  and  coyered  my  head.  At  last  I  saw 
the  late  Dr.  John  H.  Rice  affected  just  as  I  was.  This  relieved  me  for  the  time. 
Tet  there  was  no  levity  there.  The  preacher  was  as  solemn  as  any  man  I  ever 
saw.  Uad  he  at  any  moment  said, — *'  let  us  pray,"  I  suppose  every  man  in  the 
house  would  have  felt  that  it  was  proper.  Indeed,  in  less  than  five  minutes  from 
the  time  I  found  myself  laughing,  I  was  weeping  convulsively  at  his  description 
of  the  love  of  Christ,  and  the  joys  of  Heaven.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever 
aaen  a  more  solemn  impression  made  on  a  large  congregation,  than  by  that  ser  • 
mon. 

Mr.  Turner  had  great  advantages  as  a  preacher.  He  was  a  large  man  with 
noble  features,  and  a  very  pleasant  yet  commanding  voice.  His  emotions,  how- 
over  strong,  never  impaired  the  strength,  sweetness,  or  clearness,  of  his  tonea. 
He  was  naturally  what  Quintilian  calls  a  goad  man*  His  impulses  were  noble 
and  generous.  Even  in  the  days  of  his  irreligion,  he  had  despised  meanness, 
and  maintained  a  high  reputation  for  candour.  Every  one  who  saw  him  believed 
that  he  was  a  sincere  and  kind  man.  I  think  I  have  never  seen  any  man,  in 
whom  there  was  such  an  exuberance  of  what  the  French  call  ''  bonhomie"  as  in 
Mr.  Turner.  Then  he  always  regarded  and  spoke  of  himself  as  a  miracle  of 
grace.  His  gratitude  to  Christ  seemed  to  be  like  the  waters  of  a  mighty  river. 
He  never  appeared  so  joyous  as  when  speaking  of  the  love  of  Christ  to  his  chosen 
people. 

I  never  saw  but  one  James  Turner  in  the  pulpit,  and  I  do  not  expect  ever  to 
see  another.  I  would  readily  travel  a  hundred  miles  to  hear  such  a  sermon  as 
either  of  those  I  heard  from  him.  I  have  never  seen  any  man  sway  an  audienoe 
as  he  did.  Old  and  young,  learned  and  unlearned,  saint  and  sinner,  the  white 
man  and  the  black  man,  felt  and  owned  his  power. 

Mr.  Turner  had  not  read  very  much.  Yet  he  was  far,  far  removed  Arom  igno- 
rance. He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  best  practical  writers,  and  he  had 
studied  his  whole  Bible  with  much  prayer  to  God,  and  with  a  great  love  for  the 
truth.  He  well  understood  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  preached 
them  constantly.  He  was  a  lover  of  good  men,  and  a  lover  of  peace.  He  prao- 
tised  on  the  principle  that  **  one  hour  of  brotherly  love  is  worth  a  whole  eternity 
of  contention;"  yet  he  firmly  defended  truth  and  righteousness,  when  they  were 
assailed. 

He  saw  great  afilictions  in  his  day,  but  they  w^re  sanctified  to  him.  When 
I  last  saw  him,  he  had  buried  seven  of  his  children,  but  they  had  died  in  faith. 
His  allusion  to  his  shortly  meeting  them  in  Heaven  produced  in  the  audience  a 
degree  of  emotion  which  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  prolong.  It  will  sur- 
prise no  one  to  hear  that  he  was  quite  unequal  in  his  preaching.  Though  always 
humble,  he  seemed  peculiarly  mortified  when  be  did  not  succeed.  This  I  have 
hoard  from  others. 

He  was  a  great  friend  of  Theological  Seminaries,  and  of  all  good  institutions. 
Thousands  remember  his  masterly,  though  brief,  commendations  of  the  Bible 
Society.  In  the  last  sermon  which  I  heard  from  him,  he  greatly  commended 
it.  He  was,  in  few  words,  a  great,  humble,  eloquent,  candid,  affectionate,  fear- 
less man  of  God.  He  left  few,  if  any,  enemies  behind  \dm.  Thousands  oa 
earth  still  remember  his  preaching  as  the  most  exciting  exercise  to  which  they 
ever  listened. 

Very  respectfully  and  affectionately  yours, 

WM.  S.  PLUBIER, 
Vol  III.  74 
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FROM  THE  BEY.  JESSE  H.  TURITER 

RioHMOVD,  Ya.,  December  28, 1817. 

Rey.  and  dear  Sir:  Notwithstanding  the  delicacj  that  may  seem  to  attach  to 
the  testimony  of  a  son  in  respect  to  a  venerated  and  beloved  parent,  I  cannot 
bring  myself  to  refuse  your  request  for  some  xeminiscenoes  of  my  lamenkd 
father. 

My  &ther's«early  advantages  for  education^  as  you  may  have  learned  from 
other  sources,  were  not  very  extensive.  Nevertheless,  from  his  constant  pemsal, 
or  I  should  rather  say  careful  study,  of  the  best  writers  on  Divinity,  in  connec- 
tion with  a  naturally  correct  taste,  his  use  of  language  in  his  pul>Iic  discoorses 
did  not  offend  even  the  most  fastidious  ear.  I  never. saw  any  one  who  had  a 
greater  passion  for  reading  than  he.  On  several  occasions,  while  I  was  with  him 
on  a  visit,  he  asked  me  if  I  could  not  procure  for  him  some  new  work,  and 
remarked  that  he  had  read  all  the  books  in  his  own  small  library  over  and  o?er 
again.  Baxter,  Bunyan,  Owen,  were  among  his  fiivourite  authors;  bat  I  dis- 
tinctly recollect  hearing  him  say  that  Robert  Hall,  in  respect  to  both  sentiment 
and  style,  came  nearer  to  his  beau  ideal  than  any  other  man. 

I  would  like  to  say  something,  and  indeed  I  ought  to  say  somethmg,  in  regard 
to  his  manner  in  the  pulpit;  but  it  is  so  difficult  to  do  him  justice  in  this  respect 
that  I  almost  shrink  from  the  attempt.  However,  I  will  do  the  best  I  can.  In 
his  exordium  he  was  solemn,  but  perfectly  natural  and  simple.  You  would  have 
supposed  that  any  child  might  say  the  same  things  in  the  same  way.  He 
seemed  to  seize  at  once  upon  whatever  was  prominent  or  striking  in  his  text,  and 
to  present  it  in  the  most  forcible  and  impressive  manner.  At  the  beginning,  the 
tone  of  his  voice  was  always  low,  strongly  resembling  a  familiar  conversation 
with  his  hearers.  But  gradually  and  imperceptibly  warming  with  his  subject, 
and  at  the  same  time  elevating  his  voice,  he  frequently, — ^I  may  say  generally, 
gained  the  entire  control  of  his  audience; — moving,  melting,  and  swaying  them 
just  as  he  pleased;  and  all  this  without  the  slightest  apparent  effort  on  his  part. 
I  have,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  gone  to  hear  him  preach,  resolved  that  I 
would  not  allow  myself  to  be  excited  by  him.  But,  notwithstanding  my  resolu- 
tion, his  simple  and  unpretending  manner  would  throw  me  entirely  off  my 
guard,  and,  before  I  was  aware  of  it,  I  found  that  he  was  leading  me  whither- 
soever he  listed. 

The  subjects  on  which  he  preached  were,  I  think,  as  varied  as  usual.  But 
if  there  was  one  in  which  he  delighted  more  than  in  any  other,  and  which  seemed 
to  stir  his  soul  to  its  lowest  depths,  it  was  the  grace  of  God  as  displayed  in  the 
salvation  of  the  sinner.  His  main  object  seemed  to  be  to  convince  the  sinner 
that  God  did  not  destroy  him,  but  that  he  destroyed  himself,  and  was  therefore 
wholly  responsible  for  his  own  ruin. 

He  was  accustomed  to  prepare  his  sermons  with  very  considerable  care.  It  is 
true  that  he  never  wrote  them  out  at  full  length,  but  usually  wrote,  on  a  very 
small  piece  of  paper,  and  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  the  leading  ideas  on  which 
he  was  to  dwell,  including  the  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  his  discourse.  This 
paper,  thus  prepared,  he  placed  between  the  leaves  of  a  small  pocket  Bible, 
where  it  remained  till  it  was  needed  for  use.  In  the  morning,  before  preaching, 
making  use  of  these  short  notes,  he  carefully  studied  his  subject — I  mean  the 
sentiment,  not  the  words, — for  I  have  heard  him  say  that  he  trusted  to  the  occa- 
sion for  the  form  of  expression.  In  preaching,  he  always  held  his  little  Bible  in 
his  hand,  referring  frequently  to  his  notes.  I  think  it  probable  that,  without  his 
notes  for  a  security,  he  would  often  have  found  himself  unable  readily  to  recall 
the  train  of  thought  which  he  had  projected. 

My  father  was  blessed  with  an  eminently  successful  ministry.     I  distinctly 
recolloct  three  extensive  TeV\v«\a  ^mcm^ViVa  '^o^le^  as  the  result  of  which  a  very 


considerable  number  were  gathered  into  the  Gharch.  In  addition  to  this,  a  con- 
stant blessing  seemed  to  attend  his  ministrations,  in  the  frequent  conversion 
of  souls  in  a  more  quiet  and  silent  way. 

He  was  a  pioneer  in  the  cause  of  Temperance.  In  the  year  1818,  before  there 
was  any  excitement  on  this  subject,  he  preached  earnestly  in  favour  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  total  abstinence;  and  not  without  effect, — for  several  of  the  families  in 
his  congregation  from  that  time  adopted  the  principle.  By  the  way,  I  belidve 
this  sennon  on  Temperance  was  one  of  the  only  two  sermons  which  he  ever  wrote 
out.  It  was;  heard  by  an  old  and  much  valued  friend  of  his,  w1k>  had  formerly 
been  an  elder  in  his  church,  but  had  removed  to  the  *'  fiur  West;"  und  he  was  so 
much  interested  in  it,  that,  by  his  earnest  request,  my  fiitl^Br  wrote  it  out 
after  it  was  delivered,  and  gave  him  a  copy  of  it. 

In  his  intercourse  with  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  he  was  always  in  a  high 
degree  cordial,  confiding  and  affectionate.  A  little  incident  which  I  beg  leave  to 
relate,  willillustrate  this  trait  of  his  character.  .  On  a  certain  occasion,  there  was  a 
considerable  revival  in  one  of  his  congregations.  Dr.  Baxter,  who  then  lived  in 
the  Valley  of  Virginia,  some  forty  miles  distant, — well  knowing  how  acceptable 
his  services  would  be  at  such  a  time,  came  to  pay  my  father  a  visit, — bringing 
with  him  a  considerable  number  of  his  young  people,  that  they  might  mingle  in 
the  revival,  and  become  imbued  with  its  spirit.  At  the  first  opportunity,  the 
Doctor  was  requested  to  preach.  The  sermon  was  a  good  one, — a  very  good  one, 
as  all  Br.  Baxter's  were,  but  still,  as  my  father  thought,  was  marked  by  too 
little  zeal  and  unction.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  he  took  his  seat,  my  father 
remarked  to  him, — '' This  wont  do.  Doctor,  you  must  try  again.*'  The  next 
day  the  Doctor  preached  again,  and  was  then  told  that  he  had  done  better,  but 
still  it  would  not  do  yet.  Before  the  third  efibrt,  his  heart  had  become  thoroughly 
wanned,  and,  under  the  influence  of  his  lively  feelings,  he  delivered  a  sermon 
which  produced  a  powerful  effect.  When  he  sat  down,  my  father  laid  his  hand 
upon  his  shoulder,  and  said, — '*  This  will  do;  now  go  home  and  preach  in  this 
manner  to  your  own  people,  and  I  doubt  not  that  you  will  soon  be  blessed  with  a 
rifvival."  He  was  intimately  associated  with  most  of  the  more  prominent  Pres- 
byterian ministers  in  Virginia  of  his  day ;  but  with  no  one  did  he  maintain  a  more 
deligfatfbl  fraternal  intercourse  than  with  Dr.  Baxter.  For  a  considerable  time, 
they  had  their  residence  in  the  same  ne^hbourhood;  and  when,  afterwards,  they 
were  separated  by  a  greater  distance,  in  consequence  of  Dr.  B.'s  removal,  they 
still  cherished  for  each  other  the  warmest  affection,  and  welcomed  their  less  fre* 
quent  meetings  as  occasions  of  great  and  mutual  interest. 

With  sentiments  of  sincere  esteem, 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  affectionately, 

J.  H.  TURNEB. 
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JOHN  ANDERSON,  D.  D  * 

1791—1835. 

John  Anderson  was  the  son  of  William  and  Ann  (Dcnnj)  Andcnon, 
and  was  bom  in  Guilford  County,  N.  C,  on  the  10th  of  April,  1767.  His 
paternal  grandfttther  emigrated  from  the  North  of  Ireland  to  this  country; 
and  his  father  was  a  native  of  Scotland ;  so  that  his  extraction  is  that  whiek 
is  commonly  known  as  Scotch  Irish.  His  ancestry,  as  f&r  as  it  can  bt 
traced,  was  uniformly  Presbyterian. 

His  father's  occupation  was  that  of  a  &rmer;  and  he  himself  worked  on 
a  farm  until  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age.  When  he  was  about  seventeen, 
he  entered  the  Academy  of  the  Rev.  David  Caldwell,  one  of  the  most  end* 
nent  teachers  of  his  day,  where  he  received  his  entire  classical  and  theolo^* 
cal  education.  His  mind  became  first  permanently  impressed  with  Divine 
truth,  during  an  awakening  in  the  Academy,  which  occurred  under  the 
labours  of  the  Rev.  James  McGready,  who  had  himself  been  hopefully  con- 
verted through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Smith  of  Pennsylw 
nia,  and  had  wandered,  on  a  preaching  tour,  as  far  South  as  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  Anderson  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Orange,  N. 
C,  in  the  year  1791,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  ordained  as  an  evangelist. 
He  commenced  his  labours  in  the  Southern  part  of  North  Carolina,  and  the 
Northern  part  of  South  Carolina;  and  in  this  field  passed  the  first  two 
years  of  his  ministerial  life.  From  1793  to  1798  or  1799,  he  itinerated 
through  the  States  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  sometimes  crossing  the 
Ohio,  and  preaching  to  the  settlements  in  what  is  now  Ohio  and  Indiana. 
DariDg  these  years,  he  travelled  without  aid  from  any  missionary  associa- 
tion, and  was  not  only  subjected  to  great  privations  and  dangers,  but  actu- 
ally suffered  for  want  of  the  means  of  an  adequate  support. 

In  1801,  he  began  his  labours  in  Upper  Buffalo  Church,  Washington 
County,  Pa.,  and  was  installed  as  its  Pastor  the  next  year.  Here  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  the  pastoral  relation,  with  great  acceptance  and  usefulness, 
until  it  was  dissolved,  by  his  own  request,  on  account  of  declining  health, 
on  the  15th  of  January,  1888. 

He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Washington  College, 
Pa.,  in  the  year  1821. 

Dr.  Anderson  never  had  a  vigorous  physical  constitution,  and  yet  he  so 
husbanded  his  strength  as  to  perform  a  vast  amount  of  labour.  He  con- 
tinued to  preach  regularly  until  within  eighteen  months  of  his  death,  and 
occasionally  until  within  four  months  of  it.  His  last  illness  was  a  chronic 
affection  of  the  throat  and  lungs — in  fact  the  winding  up  of  a  disease  under 
;vhich  he  had  laboured  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He  died  at  his  own  resi- 
dence, surrounded  by  all  his  children  except  one,  on  the  5th  of  January, 
1835,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  His  last  hours  were  eminently 
peaceful,  and  his  only  hope  and  only  glorying  were  in  the  cross  of  Christ. 

He  was  married,  March  10,  1800,  to  Rebecca,  daughter  of  James  and 
Elizabeth  (Morrison)  Byers,  of  Westmoreland  County,  Pa.     They  had  ten 
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ehildren,  eight  of  whom  reached  maturity.  Two  of  them  haTe  been  gradu- 
ated at  Washington  College,  Pa.  William  C.  (now  the  Bey.  Dr.)  Ander- 
ton,  who  was  graduated  in  1824,  is  well  known  as  a  prominent  clergyman 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church ;  and  John^  a  younger  son,  who  was  graduated 
at  the  same  College  in  1884,  is  engaged  in  commercial  and  other  kindred 
pursuits.     Mrs.  Anderson  died  on  the  15th  of  December,  1854. 

Dr.  Anderson  conducted  the  theological  education  of  a  large  number  of 
young  men,  some  of  whom  have  since  risen  to  eminence  in  the  Church. 
He  was  also,  during  the  whole  of  his  pastoral  life,  extensively  engaged  in 
missionary  operations.  He  was  one,  if  not  of  the  originators,  at  least  of 
tlie  most  active  members,  of  the  Old  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Western 
Missionary  Society  ;  and  under  its  direction  he  made  seyeral  tours  to  the 
Wyandotte  Indians  on  the  Sandusky  Biver.  He  was  abo  largely  instru- 
mental in  founding  the  mission  on  the  Maumee,  and  visited  it  once  in  com- 
pany with  the  Bev.  E.  Macurdy,  with  a  view  to  settle  some  existing  diffi- 
culties. After  the  transfer  of  that  station  to  the  United  Foreign  Mission- 
ary Society,  he  became  one  of  the  most  efficient  supporters  of  that  Society, 
and  subsequently  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions,  into  which  it  was  merged.  In  forming  the  present  General  Assem- 
bly's Board  of  Foreign  Missions  at  Pittsburg,  in  1881,  he  took  a  most 
lively  interest,  and  extended  to  it  his  cordial  and  active  support  till  the 
close  of  life. 

It  is  not  known  that  Dr.  Anderson  published  any  thing,  except  a  series 
of  articles  on  the  Popish  controversy,  and  another  series  on  the  Temperance 
question — ^both  in  the  Pittsburg  Becorder. 

FROM  THE  REV.  SAMUEL  MoFABREN,  D.  D. 

GoNGRuiTT,  Pa.,  October  16, 1856. 

Dear  l^ir:  My  opportunities  for  becoming  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the 
late  Dr.  John  Anderson,  were  abundant.  My  personal  acquaintance  with  him, 
it  is  true,  commenced  when  he  was  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  I  quite  a  youth. 
But  I  enjoyed  the  acquaintance  of  many  ministers  and  other  persons,  who  knew 
him  well,  and  were  associated  with  him  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  ministry,  and 
of  their  estimate  of  his  character  I  have  no  doubt.  Though  brought  up  at  a 
distance  of  some  twenty  miles  from  his  pastoral  charge,  I  frequently  heard  him 
preach  during  my  boyhood.  When  I  was  a  student  at  College,  he  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  I  afterwards  prosecuted  my  theological  studies 
under  his  direction,  and,  during  one  year,  boarded  in  his  family,  and  attended 
constantly  on  his  ministry. 

In  person,  Dr.  Anderson  was  rather  above  the  ordinary  height;  and,  at  least 
towards  the  close  of  his  life,  was  inclined  to  stoop.  His  form  was  slender,  his 
visage  thin,  and  his  complexion  cadaverous.  He  had  a  small,  dark  eye,  which 
was  occasionally  lighted  up  in  conversation,  and  more  especially  in  the  pulpit,  so 
as  to  be  very  animated  and  piercing. 

As  a  man,  he  was  characterized  by  great  plainness  and  simplicity  of  manner, 
and  by  candour,  sincerity,  and  straightforwardness,  in  all  his  intercourse  with 
society.  He  had  little  taste  for  display  or  ceremony,  and  would  never  stoop  to 
any  thing  approaching  to  finesse.  Unassuming  and  unostentatious  himself,  the 
eflbrts  of  others  to  display  themselves  never  deceived  him.  He  had  a  keen  dis- 
crimination of  character,  and  easily  penetrated  any  disguise  that  might  be 
assumed.  He  was  emphatically  a  lover  of  peace — kind  and  courteous  towards 
all.     While  he  rarely,  if  ever,  gave  offence,  ho  was  entirely  free  from  that  morbid 
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Joss  AMPJOtMMf  wm  tke  M«  cf  WiDnB  Mi  Aam  ^Ikso^i 
WM  bm  ift  GmUbrd  Coofj.  5.  C^  ob  tW  1«^  cf  Ap3,  176T.  Hk 
|«rt«nMl  gmdlMWr  rwnf^UtA  horn  tke  S«fA  cf  Jnlmd  m  xhim  tjommaji 
ttd  itf  CuWr  WM  ft MtiTe •# Seodnd ;  ma  tku  hm  rimriM  m  tkat  wfckk 
k  wmmtmij  kmtmu  m  Sc««db  Iikk  Hk  ■wirtij,  jk  6r  as  k  tarn  W 
traeed,  wm  mnifondj  Preabjterka. 

Hk  IkUMfl^*  oeesfaticMi  wm  Ikai  of  s  fnacr;  lai  ke  yBsdf  wwkied  « 
ft  iwrm  vaifl  W  wm  fixteeii  jtan  of  age.  Wkca  ke  wm  iJb/tmi 
W  enured  Uie  Aeademj  of  die  Rer.  Dmd  CaUwdi,  eae  of  the 
neoi  teaehen  </  Ikk  dajr,  wbere  lie  reeeired  kk  eslke  rl  iiir  iT  aad  tkeolog^ 
eal  eduetUkm.  Hk  mind  becaae  finl  pennaesdj  bnpreflMd  wuk  Dirke 
irodb,  doriog  ao  awakeDiof  ia  tbe  Aeadeaj,  widek  eccmed  vsder  tkc 
labcrftn  of  ike  Ber.  Jaoies  McOreadj,  who  luid  luaself  beea  k^tdoUj  ca»> 
retted  Uiroagb  Uie  ipitninieDtolitj  of  tke  Ber.  Joaepk  Swtk  of  Feamsjhmr 
ok,  and  luid  wandered,  on  a  preadbing  tour,  as  Cv  Sovik  aa  Nortk  Caro- 


Hr.  Andenon  was  lieenaed  to  preadk  bj  ike  Preabjierj  of  Orange,  N. 
Cm  in  ike  year  1791,  and  akorilj  afterwardi  was  ordained  as  an  emi^lkL 
He  eommeneed  kk  kbonrs  in  ike  Sonikem  pari  of  Nortk  Carolina,  and  tke 
Nortkem  pari  of  Sooik  Carolina;  and  in  tkk  field  passed  tke  first  two 
jeam  of  bis  ministerkl  life.  From  1793  to  1798  or  1799,  ke  itinerated 
throagk  tke  States  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  sometimes  crossing  the 
Ohio,  and  preaching  to  the  settlements  in  what  k  now  Ohio  and  Indiana. 
During  these  years,  he  travelled  without  aid  from  any  missionary  associa- 
tion, and  was  not  only  subjected  to  great  privations  and  dangers,  but  acts- 
ally  suffered  for  want  of  the  means  of  an  adequate  support. 

In  1801,  ho  began  his  labours  in  Upper  Buffalo  Giurch,  Washington 
County,  Pa.,  and  was  installed  as  its  Pastor  the  next  year.  Here  he  con- 
tin  iicd  to  hold  the  pastoral  relation,  with  great  acceptance  and  usefulness, 
until  it  was  dissolved,  by  his  own  request,  on  account  of  declining  health, 
on  the  15th  of  January,  1888. 

He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Washington  College, 
Pa.,  in  the  year  1821. 

Dr.  AnrlcrHon  never  had  a  vigorous  physical  constitution,  and  yet  he  so 
hiiHlmndcd  his  strength  as  to  perform  a  vast  amount  of  labour.  He  con- 
tinued to  preach  regularly  until  within  eighteen  months  of  hk  death,  and 
o(?raHionu11y  until  within  four  months  of  it.  His  last  illness  was  a  chronic 
aflr«!(;ii()n  of  tlic  throat  and  lungs — in  fact  the  winding  up  of  a  disease  under 
.vlneh  he  had  laboured  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He  died  at  his  own  resi- 
d(;nce,  surrounded  by  all  his  children  except  one,  on  the  5th  of  January, 
iHiJf),  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  His  last  hours  were  eminently 
peiKJcful,  and  his  only  hope  and  only  glorying  were  in  the  cross  of  Christ. 

He  was  married,  March  10,  1800,  to  Rebecca,  daughter  of  James  and 
Elizabeth  (Morrison)  Bycrs,  of  Westmoreland  County,  Pa.     They  had  ten 
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ekildrcD,  eight  of  wbom  reached  maturity.  Two  of  ikem  haTO  been  gradu- 
ated at  Washington  College,  Pa.  William  C,  (now  the  Key.  Dr.)  Ander- 
lon,  who  was  graduated  in  1824,  is  well  known  as  a  prominent  clergyman 
b  the  Presbyterian  Church ;  and  John^  a  younger  son,  who  was  graduated 
It  the  same  College  in  1834,  is  engaged  in  commercial  and  other  kindred 
pnrsaits.     Mrs.  Anderson  died  on  the  15th  of  December,  1854. 

Dr.  Anderson  conducted  the  theological  education  of  a  large  number  of 
jTonng  men,  some  of  whom  have  since  risen  to  eminence  in  the  Church. 
Be  was  also,  during  the  whole  of  his  pastoral  life,  extensively  engaged  in 
oiasionary  operations.  He  was  one,  if  not  of  the  originators,  at  least  of 
ibe  most  active  members,  of  the  Old  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Western 
Hissionary  Society ;  and  under  its  direction  he  made  several  tours  to  the 
Wyandotte  Indians  on  the  Sandusky  River.  He  was  abo  largely  instru- 
mental in  founding  the  mission  on  the  Maumee,  and  visited  it  once  in  oom- 
MHiy  with  the  Rev.  E.  Macurdy,  with  a  view  to  settle  some  existing  diffi- 
mlties.  After  the  transfer  of  that  station  to  the  United  Foreign  Mission- 
wy  Society,  he  became  one  of  the  most  efficient  supporters  of  that  Society, 
Ktid  subsequently  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Ifissions,  into  which  it  was  merged.  In  forming  the  present  (General  Assem- 
)ly's  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  at  Pittsburg,  in  1831,  he  took  a  most 
ively  interest,  and  extended  to  it  his  cordial  and  active  support  till  the 
dose  of  life. 

It  is  not  known  that  Dr.  Anderson  published  any  thing,  except  a  series 
yf  articles  on  the  Popish  controversy,  and  another  series  on  the  Temperance 
|tiestion — ^both  in  the  Pittsburg  Recorder. 

FROM  THE  REV.  SAMUEL  MoFARREN,  D.  D. 

GoNORuiTT,  Pa.,  October  16, 1866. 

Dear  l^ir:  My  opportunities  for  becoming  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the 
late  Dr.  John  Anderson,  were  abundant.  My  personal  acquaintance  with  him, 
it  is  true,  commenced  when  he  was  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  I  quite  a  youth. 
But  I  enjoyed  the  acquaintance  of  many  ministers  and  other  persons,  who  knew 
bim  well,  and  were  associated  with  him  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  ministry,  and 
of  their  estimate  of  his  character  I  have  no  doubt.  Though  brought  up  at  a 
distance  of  some  twenty  miles  from  his  pastoral  charge,  I  frequently  heard  him 
preach  during  my  boyhood.  When  I  was  a  student  at  College,  he  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  I  afterwards  prosecuted  my  theological  studies 
under  his  direction,  and,  during  one  year,  boarded  in  his  family,  and  attended 
constantly  on  his  ministry. 

In  person,  Dr.  Anderson  was  rather  above  the  ordinary  height;  and,  at  least 
towards  the  close  of  his  life,  was  inclined  to  stoop.  His  form  was  slender,  his 
Visage  thin,  and  his  complexion  cadaverous.  He  had  a  small,  dark  eye,  which 
was  occasionally  lighted  up  in  conversation,  and  more  especially  in  the  pulpit,  so 
as  to  be  very  animated  and  piercing. 

As  a  man,  he  was  characterized  by  great  plainness  and  simplicity  of  manner, 
and  by  candour,  sincerity,  and  straightforwardness,  in  all  his  intercourse  with 
society.  He  had  little  taste  for  display  or  ceremony,  and  would  never  stoop  to 
any  thing  approaching  to  finesse.  Unassuming  and  unostentatious  himself,  the 
efflbrts  of  others  to  display  themselves  never  deceived  him.  He  bad  a  keen  dis- 
crimination of  character,  and  easily  penetrated  any  disguise  that  might  be 
assumed.  He  was  emphatically  a  lover  of  peace — kind  and  courteous  towards 
all.     While  he  rarely,  if  ever,  gave  offence,  ho  was  entirely  free  from  t^al  \s«st\sv^ 
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sencitiTeness  whkli  often  Ukes  offenee  whare  none  Is  intended.  Bat,  witliil 
his  peaceable  tendencies,  he  possessed  great  moral  oonrage,  and  nerer  hesitatri 
to  rebuke  vice  fearlessly,  wheneyer  there  was  occasion.  A  striking  instanoe  ef 
this  was  his  opposition  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  at  a  time  when  tht 
practice  of  drinking  was  almost  universal.  Years  before  there  was  any  geneni 
movement  on  the  subject,  he  had  succeeded  in  inducing  a  large  part  of  his  eon- 
gregation  to  adopt  the  principle  of  total  abstinence,  and  banish  the  bottle  from 
their  harvest  fields. 

As  a  pastor,  he  had  the  entire  confidence  of  his  people.  That  he  possessed 
great  power  as  a  preacher  was  felt  hj  all  who  heard  him;  and  yet  few  of  them 
perhaps  could  tell  wherein  his  strength  lay.  In  his  appearance  in  the  pnlpit,  in 
the  tones  of  his  voice,  or  the  manner  of  his  delivery,  there  was  nothing  pecu- 
liarly attractive  or  commanding.  Nor  had  he  a  remarkably  brilliant  imagina- 
tion; nor  did  he  often  make  a  direct  attempt  to  arouse  the  passions  of  his  audi- 
ence; but  yet  there  wa»  something  in  his  preaching  which  never  MM  to  secure 
an  earnest  attention,  and  not  unfrequently  his  hearers  would  be  so  absorbed  as 
entirely  to  forget  the  preacher  in  the  subject. 

One  characteristic  which  contributed  much  to  the  effect  of  his  discourses,  was 
their  remarkable  perspicuity.  Having  himself  a  perfectly  clear  perception  of  the 
ideas  he  wished  to  convey,  he  expressed  them  clearly,  without  repetition  or  cir- 
cumlocution. He  was  never  tedious, — ^never  dwelt  on  an  idea,  turning  it  over 
and  over  until  his  audience  became  wearied. 

And  then  there  was  a  deep  solemnity  and  earnestness  in  his  manner.  His  eye 
and  his  countenance  indicated  that  he  felt  himself  to  be  standing  between  the 
living  and  the  dead,  and  treating  with  man,  as  €k>d's  ambassador,  on  the  most 
momentous  of  all  subjects.  Even  the  hardened  profligate  was  not  unfrequently 
moved  by  his  solemn  and  earnest  expostulations. 

But  that  which  more  than  any  thing  else  gave  power  to  his  preaching,  was  his 
skill  in  dealing  with  the  conscience— laying  open  to  his  hearers  the  secret  work- 
ings of  their  own  hearts.  He  was  eminently  what  is  sometimes  denominated 
a  searching  preacher;  and  it  was  on  this  account  perhaps  as  much  as  any  other, 
that  his  preaching  found  so  much  favour,  especially  with  serious  Christians  and 
anxious  inquirers. 

In  his  preparation  for  the  pulpit,  at  least  in  the  later  years  of  his  ministry, 
he  made  but  little  use  of  the  pen;  and  never,  it  is  believed,  preached  with  even 
short  notes  before  him.  But  no  intelligent  hearer  could  doubt  that  his  subject 
had  been  thoroughly  digested,  and  the  matter  of  his  discourse  carefully  and  logi- 
cally arranged,  in  his  own  mind.  Hence  the  leading  points  of  his  subject  were 
easily  remembered  and  recalled  by  the  attentive  hearer.  His  manner  of  sermon- 
izing was  somewhat  peculiar,  and  such  as  could  not  be  safely  copied  by  others. 
An  anecdote  illustrative  of  this  latter  remark  now  occurs  to  me: — One  of  Dr. 
Anderson's  co-presbyters,  who  greatly  admired  him,  and  had  undertaken,  it 
appears,  to  make  him  his  model  in  the  pulpit,  complained  to  a  ministerial  brother 
that,  for  several  weeks,  he  had  not  enjoyed  his  ordinary  freedom  in  preaching, 
and  had,  in  his  own  estimation,  fallen  far  below  his  common  standard.  '*  But  at 
length,"  said  he,  **  I  have  discovered  the  reason — I  have  been  trying  to  work  with 
John  Anderson's  tools."  But  notwithstanding  the  type  of  his  sermons  was 
peculiar,  there  was  great  variety,  not  only  in  the  matter  of  which  they  were  com- 
posed, but  in  their  texture  and  form.  And  hence  his  people  never  grew  weary 
of  him, — never  desired  a  change;  but  reluctantly  consented  to  his  dismission, 
when  the  infirmities  of  age  compelled  him  to  ask  a  release  from  pastoral  duties. 

As  a  teacher  of  Theology,  he  took  a  deep  interest  in  developing  the  native  tal- 
ent of  his  pupils.  Whilst  he  shunned  that  mawkish  dislike  for  all  controversy, 
which  would  allow  the  truth  to  suffer  rather  than  incur  opposition  in  its  defence, 
his  aim  was  to  train  his  pupils  for  preaching  the  truth  rather  than  figuring  in 
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{M^emies.    "Preach  the  Gospel ;  put  as  much  Gospel  as  possible  into  everj  dis-- 
coarse,'* — ^was  the  substance  of  his  oft-repeated  advice. 

In  estimating  the  talents  and  attainments  of  Dr.  Anderson,  the  disadvantages 
under  which  he  laboured  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  Several  of  the  earlier 
years  of  his  ministry  were  spent  in  itinerant  labours.  This  seemed  to  be  required, 
by  the  feeble  state  of  his  health.  He  has  been  heard  to  say  that  the  •Presbytery , 
when  they  licensed  him,  expected  him  to  preach  a  few  sermons,  and  then  die.- 
That  the  work  of  an  itinerant  missionary  is  very  unfavourable  to  habits  of  study, 
it  is  easy  to  see.  After  his  settlement,  the  extent  of  his  charge  was  such  as  to 
require  much  of  his  time  for  pastoral  engagements.  And  even  if  other  duties 
had  not  prevented,  the  state  of  his  health  was  never  such  as  to  admit  of  intense 
and  long  continued  application  to  his  studies.  Add  to  all  this,  that  his  library, 
owing  to  the  scantiness  of  his  support,  was  always  small.  That  he  should  hara 
attained,  notwithstanding  all  these  disadvantages,  such  eminence  in  the  Church, 
and  among  his  brethren,  certainly  proves  that  his  natural  endowments  were  of 
a  high  order.  But  his  highest  praise  is  that  these  endowments  were  consecrated 
to  the  service  of  that  Blessed  Master  in  whom  he  trusted  for  redemption,  and 
whose  glory  he  sought  as  the  great  end  of  his  life  and  labours. 
0  Very  truly  yours, 

S.  MoFARREN. 


■♦♦■ 


JAMES  BLYTHE,  D.  D.* 

1791—1842. 

James  Blythe,  the  son  of  James  and  Elizabeth  Blythe,  was  born  in 
Mecklenburg  County,  N.  C,  October  28,  1765.  Both  his  parents  were  of 
Scottish  extraction.  His  father  seems  to  have  designed  him  from  his  youth 
for  one  of  the  liberal  professions,  and  hence  he  was  early  placed  at  a  gram- 
mar school  in  his  native  county,  to  learn  Latin  and  Greek.  The  study  of 
Latin,  however,  proved  so  distasteful  to  him,  that  he  begged  to  be  permit- 
ted to  lay  it  aside  ;  and  his  father  gravely  assented,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
directed  him  to  be  in  readiness  to  drive  one  of  his  wagons  to  Charleston. 
The  boy,  knowing  that  there  was  no  alternative,  submitted  to  the  requisi- 
tion ;  but,  on  his  return,  assured  his  father  that  the  journey  had  cured  him 
of  his  aversion  to  Latin,  and  that  he  was  more  than  willing  to  return  to  his 
studies.  He,  accordingly,  did  resume  them,  and,  in  due  time,  joined  Hamp- 
den Sidney  College,  where  he  completed  his  scientific  and  classical  course 
under  the  Presidency  of  Dr.  John  Blair  Smith.  He  was  a  professor  of 
religion  before  he  went  to  College ;  but  so  adverse  to  the  culture  of  the  spirit- 
ual mind  were  all  the  influences  by  which  he  was  there  surrounded,  that 
he  out  loose  from  the  restraints  of  a  Christian  profession,  and  passed  among 
his  gay  associates  for  a  thorough  devotee  to  worldly  vanities.  It  was  a 
singular  circumstance  by  which  he  was  brought  to  reflection,  and  recovered 
from  his  wanderings.  A  student  in  College  with  whom  he  was  intimate, 
and  whom  he  had  known  only  as  a  companion  in  levity  and  sin,  had  become 
deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  religion,  and  had  shut  himself  up 
in  his  room  for  the  purpose  of  reading  his  Bible,  and  supplicating  tho 
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renewing  inflaenoe  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  While  lie  was  thus  engmged  m 
secret  exercises,  young  Blythe  oame  to  the  door  and  knocked,  and  aa  he 
received  no  answer,  he  continued  knocking,  and  with  so  much  yiolenoe  that 
his  comrade  within  feared  that  the  door  would  be  forced  open ;  and,  tker^ 
fore,  he  unlocked  it,  and  let  him  in.  As  he  entered  the  room,  he  todfc  up  t 
book  which  lay  upon  the  bed,  and  found  that  it  was  a  Bible.  '*  Do  yoi 
read  such  a  book  as  this  ?  " — ^was  Blythe's  inquiry.  His  friend  was  atroi^y 
tempted  for  the  moment  to  conceal  his  convictions,  and  turn  the  whole  into 
ridicule ;  but  he  summoned  resolution  to  acknowledge  the  truth,  which  was 
that  his  conscience  was  heavily  burdened  with  a  sense  of  his  sinfolneii. 
Blythe  burst  into  tears,  and  told  him  that  there  was  much  more  hope  for 
him  than  for  himself;  for  that  he  had  been,  for  some  time,  a  pvofesaor  of 
religion,  and  had  been  living  in  open  violation  of  his  Christian  obligatians. 
From  that  time,  however,  Blythe  broke  away  from  the  influences  which  bad 
ensnared  him,  and  engaged  heartily  and  efficiently  in  the  discharge  of  his 
various  Christian  duties ;  and  this  event  marked  the  commencement  of  so 
extensive  revival  of  religion. 

Having  graduated  at  Hampden  Sidney,  in  1789,  and  devoted  some  time 
to  the  study  of  Theology,  under  the  direction  of  the  Kev.  Dr.  Hall  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Blythe  was  licensed  by  the  Orange  Presbytery ;  and 
in  the  fall  of  1791,  he  visited  Kentucky,  and  preached  at  Paint  Lick,  and 
other  places.  On  the  25th  of  July,  1793,  he  was  ordained  and  installed 
Pastor  of  Pisgah  and  Clear  Creek  Churches.  At  this  time,  there  was  great 
danger  from  the  incursions  of  the  Indians ;  and  he  has  been  heard  to  say 
that  it  was  the  custom  of  every  man  to  attend  preaching  armedj  and  that 
even  the  minister  carried  his  rifle  and  rode  with  his  holsters.  He  resigned 
his  charge,  after  having  held  it  but  a  short  time,  and  for  a  series  of  years 
was  annually  appointed  a  stated  supply  by  the  Presbytery.  In  this  way  he 
ministered  to  the  Pisgah  Church,  upwards  of  forty  years. 

On  the  Ist  of  August,  1793,  he  was  married  to  Margaret,  daughter  of 
James  and  Margaret  (Irving)  McElroy,  who  had  removed  to  Kentucky  from 
llockbridge  County,  Va. 

When  the  Presbytery  of  Transylvania  were  engaged  in  establishing  the 
Kentucky  Academy,  Mr.  Blythe  and  the  Rev.  David  Rice  were  associated, 
in  1795,  in  an  agency  through  the  Eastern  States,  in  aid  of  that  object. 
Their  efi'ort  was  very  successful,  as  they  obtained  upwards  of  ten  thousand 
dollars.  Of  this  sum  President  Washington  and  Vice  President  Adams 
contributed  each  a  hundred  dollars,  and  Aaron  Burr,  fifty.  When,  in  1798, 
the  Academy  was  merged  in  the  University  of  Transylvania,  Dr.  Blythe 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy,  Astronomy, 
and  (Geography  ;  and  subsequently  he  was  the  acting  President  of  the  Insti- 
tution for  twelve  or  fifteen  years.  When  Dr.  Holley  was  elected  Presi- 
dent, in  1818,  Dr.  Blythe  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  Chemistry  in  the 
Medical  department.     This  place  he  resigned  in  1831. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  College 
of  New  Jersey,  in  1806. 

In  connection  with  his  Professorship  he  held  a  pastoral  charge,  being 
associated,  for  some  years,  with  the  Rev.  James  Welsh,*  as  Colleague  Pas- 

*  Jamks  Welsh  was  licensed  to  preach  on  the  27th  of  Jnlj,  1793,  and  recommended  to  the 
Synod  of  Virginia  as  a  minionair.  After  labottrinff  for  a  year  in  the  bounds  of  the  Redstone 
^''fSfbjtery,  and  deoUning  a  eaU  in  Mason  Coiint7>  K/.y  he  was  ordained  Paator  of  the  Lexing . 
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tor  of  the  Choroh  in  Lexington*  The  oo-pastonhip  is  said  to  have  been 
leee  harmoniooB  than  oonld  have  been  deaired. 

He  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  war  of  1812 ;  and,  in  consequence  of  his 
political  opinions,  became  involved  in  a  controversy  with  Mr.  William 
L.  McGalla,  then  a  candidate  for  licensure,  and  holding  an  opposite  political 
oreed.  Mr.  McCalla  arraigned  him  at  the  bar  of  his  Presbytery,  on  a 
variety  of  charges,  and  the  case  was  finally  referred  to  Synod.  In  respect 
to  several  points  Dr.  Blythe  made  due  acknowledgments,  and  on  the  whole, 
was  honourably  acquitted. 

In  1812,  he  commenced  publishing  a  monthly  periodical,  called  "  The 
Evangelical  Record  and  Western  Review ; "  which,  however,  reached  only 
to  the  second  volume. 

About  the  time  that  he  resigned  the  Presidency  of  the  College,  he  estab- 
lished a  Seminary  for  young  ladies,  in  which  were  introduced  many  of  the 
higher  branches  of  education,  especially  the  Mathematics  and  Natural 
Science.  He  was  exceedingly  thorough  in  his  instructions,  and  his  influence 
in  this  department  was  widely  and  deeply  felt. 

In  1816,  he  was  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

In  1831,  he  attended  the  Convention  of  delegates  from  the  Presbyteries, 
which  met  at  Cincinnati,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  General  Assembly,  on  the 
subject  of  Domestic  Missions,  and  was  chosen  Moderator.  In  1834,  he 
signed  the  memorable  **  Act  and  Testimony; ''  and  in  1835,  was  one  of  the 
standing  committee  of  the  Convention  at  Pittsburg,  called  by  those  who 
had  signed  that  instrument.  In  1837,  he  was  one  of  the  Convention  of 
ministers  and  elders,  which  met  in  Philadelphia  on  the  11th  of  May,  to 
deliberate  on  **some  plan  of  reform*'  in  the  Church;  and  of  this  Body  he 
was  elected  temporary  chairman.  In  the  great  controversy  that  divided  the 
Church,  his  sympathies  and  acts  were  with  the  Old  School  party. 

In  1832,  Dr.  Blythe  was  chosen  President  of  South  Hanover  College, 
Ind.  He  accepted  the  appointment ;  and,  for  several  years,  fulfilled  the 
duties  of  the  office  to  great  acceptance,  at  the  same  time  giving  more  or  less 
gratuitous  instruction  in  the  Theological  Seminary  in  the  same  place.  In 
1886,  he  resigned  the  Presidency  of  the  College,  and,  wishing  still  to  labour 
to  the  extent  of  his  ability,  he  accepted  an  invitation  in  October,  1887, 
from  the  New  Lexington  Church,  ten  miles  from  Hanover,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  preach  until  a  few  months  before  his  death,  when  declining  health 
obliged  him  to  desist  from  labour. 

In  the  autumn  of  1841,  Dr.  Blythe's  health  began  very  perceptibly  to 
fail,  though  he  still  preached  occasionally,  and  was  able  to  read  and  enjoy 
the  society  of  his  friends.  After  a  few  months,  his  disease,  which  waa 
dropsy,  took  on  a  more  decided  form,  and  from  that  time  he  had  only  brief 
intervals  of  relief  from  suffering  until  his  death.  He  viewed  the  approach 
of  death  with  the  utmost  serenity  of  mind,  and  bore  the  fullest  testimonj 
to  the  all-sustaining  power  of  Christian  faith.  He  died  on  the  20th  of 
May,  1842,  aged  seventy-seven  ;  and  was  buried  in  a  small  enclosure  on  his 
own  ground  at  Hanover. 

ton  and  Qeorgetown  Chnrehei,  Febmary  17, 1706,  in  which  eharge  he  oontlnned  tni  1804.  Oa 
Mtmmt  of  hSi  inadequate  aalanr,  be  wae  obliged  to  praotife  medkine  for  the  mpport  of  Us 
ftirtlj     In  1799>  he  wae  appointed  ProfcMor  of  ancient  langoafM  in  TranaylTaida  Univ«r« 
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Dr.  Blythe  published  the  Sermon  whieh  he  delivered  on  tatdog  letvtt 
of  his  Church  at  Lexington,  1832,  and  one  or  two  other  oeeaaional  dis- 
courses. 

Dr.  Blythe  had  twelve  children, — five  sons  and  seven  daughters.  Threa 
only  of  his  sons  lived  to  reach  manhood.  The  eldest  was  killed  in  the  bat* 
tie  of  the  River  Raisin,  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  His  second  son  died  a  few 
months  previons  to  the  completion  of  his  college  course.  His  third  sen 
(Samuel  Davies)  was  bom  March  27, 1804 ;  was  graduated  at  Transylvanii 
University  in  1824 ;  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton  imme- 
diately after  his  graduati(»i,  where  he  remained  three  years ;  was  licensed 
to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  in  1827  ;  acted  as  Agent 
of  the  American  Bible  Society  during  the  winter  of  1827-28 ;  was  settled 
in  the  autumn  of  1828  as  Pastor  of  the  Church  in  Hillsboro',  O.,  and 
resigned  his  charge  after  a  few  years  for  want  of  adequate  support ;  became 
stated  supply  at  South  Hanover,  Ind.,  for  four  years  ;  was  afterwards  settled 
in  the  Tabernacle  Church  in  Philadelphia,  but  remained  there  for  only  a 
short  time  ;  was  settled  at  Woodbury,  N.  J.,  in  1837,  where,  in  connection 
with  his  pastoral  labours,  he  conducted  a  classical  school ;  ruptured  a  blood 
vessel  while  preaching  in  Philadelphia,  in  1841,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
ceased  preaching  for  a  year,  without  giving  up  his  school ;  resumed  preach- 
ing at  jthe  end  of  a  year, — shortly  after  which,  decided  symptoms  of  pul- 
monary consumption  appeared,  of  which  he  died  in  June,  1843.  His  fourth 
son,  Joseph  W.^  has  been  for  many  years  Pastor  of  the  Church  in  Gran- 
berry,  N.  J.  His  fifth  son,  James  J?.,is  a  lawyer  in  Indiana.  Mrs.  Blythe, 
who  was  a  lady  of  fine  intellect,  and  most  exemplary  Christian  character, 
died  in  January,  1835.  She  fell  dead  in  the  street,  as  she  was  returning 
home  from  a  visit  of  mercy  to  a  poor  woman. 

FROM  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  HILL,  D.  D. 

Winchester,  Va.,  September  7, 1848. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  My  knowledge  of  Dr.  Blythe  commenced  when  we  were 
students  together  at  Hampden  Sidney  College.  Though  he  was  three  or  four 
years  older  than  myself,  our  acquaintance,  after  we  both  became  specially  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  of  religion,  grew  into  a  most  intimate  friendship.  But  when 
we  left  College,  he  returned  to  North  Carolina,  his  native  State,  and  soon  after 
removed  to  Kentucky,  where  he  spent  much  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  As  our 
fields  of  labour  were  so  distant  from  each  other,  we  seldom  met  after  we  parted 
at  College;  though  we  occasionally  exchanged  letters,  and  always  retained  a 
deep  interest  in  each  others'  welfare.  A  few  years  before  his  death,  we  were 
thrown  more  together,  and  twice  we  served  together  as  Commissioners  to  the 
General  Assembly,  where  we  had  an  opportunity  of  mutually  reviving  early 
recollections. 

Dr.  Blythe  was  unquestionably  a  man  of  superior  talents,  and  of  very  con- 
siderable erudition.  He  was  a  fluent  and  ready  speaker,  and  in  the  pulpit  espe- 
cially had  a  good  degree  of  fervour  and  animation.  I  doubt  not  that  his  duties 
as  Professor  in  the  College  considerably  interfered  with  his  success  as  a  preacher 
and  a  pastor:  and  yet  I  believe  he  always  considered  the  duties  of  the  ministry 
as  paramount  to  those  of  the  Professorship.  His  lectures,  especially  on  Chem- 
istry, were  highly  popular  and  useful.  He  probably  showed  his  strength  as  a 
lecturer,  a  disciplinarian,  and  a  debater  in  ecclesiastical  bodies,  even  more  than 
in  the  pulpit.  I  haje  never  heard  the  consistency  or  the  purity  of  his  Christian 
or  ministerial  character  called  in  question  by  any  one. 
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Tn  person,  Dr.  Biythe  was  tall  and  straight;  his  face  was  hroad  and  of  mddj 
complexion;  and  his  gait  and  general  appearance  dignified  almost  to  sternness. 
There  was  something  in  his  manner,  which  at  first  would  he  very  likolj  to  leave 
an  impression  that  he  lacked  aflability ;  bat  it  quickly  disappeared  on  an  acquain- 
tance with  him,  and  you  felt  that  he  was  not  wanting  in  a  kindly  and  genial  dis- 
position.  He  had  great  tenacity  of  purpose,  and  was  always  candid,  and  some- 
times a  little  abrupt,  in  the  expression  of  his  opinions.    He  was 

''  A  man  resolved  and  steady  to  bis  trust; 
"  Inflexible  to  all  and  obstinately  just." 

He  commanded  great  respect  wherever  he  was  known,  and  filled  an  important 
place  in  society  with  marked  dignity  and  usefulness. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

WILLIAM  HILL. 
FROM  TEE  REV.  E.  D.  MoMASTER,  D.  D. 

PaESIDERT  or  WAMI  UIIITBBSITT. 

Miami  Umiysbsitt,  November  80, 1848. 

Ber.  and  dear  Sir:  My  personal  acquaintance  with  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  BIythe 
was  confined  to  the  last  three  years  and  a  half  of  his  life, — ^I  having  previously 
seen  him  on  only  one  occasion  a  few  years  before,  as  a  member  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  I,  therefore, — though  during  this  period 
my  intercourse  with  him  was  frequent,  intimate  and  cordial, — feel  myself  less  com- 
petent to  give  a  truthful  and  adequate  delineation  of  his  character,  than  if  I  had 
known  him  during  his  earlier  years,  and  in  the  meridian  of  his  life.  The  impression 
I  received  of  him,  I,  under  this  disadvantage,  send  to  you,  in  compliance  with  your 
request,  to  make  such  use  of  it  as  you  may  see  fit,— only  regretting  that  the 
representation  is  not  more  worthy  of  the  subject. 

One  introduced  to  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  BIythe,  during  the  period  I  knew 
him,  would  have  seen  a  gentleman  advanced  to  a  good  old  age,  of  portly  person 
and  commanding  presence;  of  stature  a  little  above  the  medium  height;  a  firame 
stoutly  built;  a  habit  full  but  not  corpulent,  and  of  sanguineous  complexion  and 
temperament;  a  countenance,  of  features  strongly  enough  marked,  but  regular 
and  pleasing;  and  a  large  and  well-formed  head  with  a  full  covering  of  whitened 
locks, — the  hoary  head,  in  him  a  crown  of  glory,  because  found  in  the  way  of 
rightoousness;  though  well  stricken  in  years,  erect  and  firm  in  posture;  of  stately 
gait  and  dignified  mien,  and  of  manners  at  first  sight  a  little  formal  and  stifle,  but 
which  soon  relaxed  into  a  demeanour  bland,  courteous  and  cordial. 

If  any  one,  admitted  to  his  friendship  and  confidence,  had  the  heart  in  cold 
blood  to  apply  the  dissecting  knife  to  the  character  of  this  fine  old  gentleman,  so 
tcnerable  for  years  and  his  services  to  religion  and  learning,  now  gone  to  his 
reward  with  God,  no  doubt  he  might  be  able  to  indicate  in  that  character  some 
defects  and  infirmities;  for  some  imperfections  are  implied  in  the  possession  of 
our  common  nature.  I  have  no  disposition  to  such  an  occupation ;  and  I  have 
BC  hesitation  in  saying  that  in  our  venerable  friend,  over  any  imperfections, 
whatever  they  were,  which  a  critical  eye  might  have  discerned,  those  qualities 
worthy  of  approval  and  respect  greatly  predominated,  and  that  his  character 
was  one  of  much  and  various  excellence. 

The  manners  of  Dr.  BIythe,  in  public  bodies  and  in  private  life,  exhibited  a 
esrtain  air  which,  to  a  casual  observer,  or  to  an  unfriendly  eye,  might  seem  to 
saTOor  of  ostentatiousness  and  assumption  of  superiority.  This  appearance, 
hawerer,  scarcely  existed  beyond  the  threshold  of  intercourse.  This  passed,  his 
wlide  deportment  was  in  an  unusual  degree  open,  fine,  oommunieative  and  kind. 
Toward  those  (br  whom  he  had  no  respect,  his  bearing  was  apt  to  be  such  as  to 
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indicate  in  what  light  he  viewed  them;  and  where  he  thought  there  wms  imperti- 
nent obtrusivenesa,  he  often  put  on  an  expression  of  contempt  and  aoorafhliiBH, 
which  it  were  better  to  sToid  even  toward  those  who  may  provoke  it.  Yet  oae 
conciliatory  word  was  at  any  time  enough  to  dispel  all  this  i^parent  severitj, 
and  to  melt  him  into  kindness,  not  less  toward  the  humblest  individiiaiy  than 
toward  those  who  stood  highest  in  his  esteem.  There  was,  in  the  expression  of 
bis  sentiments,  both  on  public  occasions  and  in  private  intercourse,  a  positive* 
ness,  which,  to  those  not  fully  acquainted  with  him,  may  have  given  the  impres- 
sion of  dogmatism.  But  I  have  never  known  a  man,  by  his  years  and  standing 
so  well  entitled  to  have  his  own  opinions  respected,  more  ready  to  listen  with 
candid  attention,  and  yield  all  due  respect,  to  the  views  of  other  men.  What- 
ever partial  exceptions  may  have  at  times  appeared  in  this  respect,  his  manners 
were  habitually  in  an  eminent  degree  urbane,  social  and  cordial.  Especially 
toward  every  good  man, — ^by  him  apprehended  to  be  such,  his  heart  went  out  in 
expressions  of  warm  and  kindly  affection. 

In  his  domestic  relation$y  he  appeared  to  unusual  aflvantage.  For  the  memory  of 
the  wife  of  his  youth  and  riper  age,  (deceased  some  years  before  I  knew  him,)  who 
seems  to  have  been  a  lady  well  worthy  the  regards  he  bestowed  upon  her,  he,  till  the 
close  of  his  life,  cherished  a  deep,  tender  and  most  affectionate  respect.  Among 
his  children  who  remained  with  him,  and  all  of  whom  were  grown  up,  ho  dwelt, 
as  it  becomes  a  father  to  dwell  in  the  midst  of  his  children, — his  house  affording 
a  fine  exemplification  of  what  he  himself  was  wont  often  to  urge  the  priceless 
value  of, — a  well  ordered  and  happy  home, — and  )ibove  all,  a  home  sanctified  and 
blessed  by  religion, — ^a  Bethel  wherein  God  is  pleased  to  dwell. 

If  among  men  standing  in  the  first  rank  of  scholars,  he  would  not  have  been 
eminently  distinguished  for  the  extent,  the  variety,  or  the  depth,  of  his  learning, 
such  learning  as  he  had,  he  possessed  the  happy  faculty  of  turning  to  the  best 
account  in  the  service  of  sound  education  and  true  religion.  Of  his  character  as 
an  instructer  of  youth  in  the  academical  situations  which,  for  many  years,  he 
held  in  different  institutions,  I  had  no  opportunity,  from  personal  observation, 
to  judge, — as  he  had  retired  from  these  employments  before  I  knew  him.  The 
impression  of  himself  which  he  left  upon  his  pupils,  so  far  as  I  have  ever  learned, 
was  such  as  to  induce,  on  their  part,  towards  him,  feelings  of  affectionate  and 
respectful  attachment,  which  continued  throughout  life.  I  recollect  an  incident 
illustrative  both  of  this  feeling,  and  of  Dr.  B.'s  capacity  for  repartee.  A 
late  Governor  of  Kentucky  had  in  his  youth  been  a  pupil  of  the  Doctor,  while  at 
the  head  of  Transylvania  University,  and  was,  during  some  part  of  his  under- 
graduate course,  more  remarkable  for  his  waggish  propensities  than  for  the 
studiousncss  of  his  habits.  The  Doctor  had,  on  some  occasion,  called  the  stu- 
dent to  his  study,  and  at  the  close  of  some  admonition,  addressing  him  by  his 
name,  said  with  some  emphasis, — ''You  will  never  do  any  good,  Sir!"  A  few 
years  ago,  the  Doctor  being  at  Frankfort,  was,  with  some  other  company,  invited 
to  dine  with  his  quondam  pupil,  now  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  his  native  Common- 
wealth. The  Governor,  in  a  style  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  table,  and  in  a 
tone  of  pleasant  raillery,  recited  the  occurrence,  and  added,  **  Now  DocU^,  I  have 
proved  that  you  arc  no  prophet;  for  /am  Governor  of  the  State  of  JTen/udby, 
and  am  entertaining  you  at  my  table."  ''Ha!  Sir,"  said  the  Doctor,  **the 
excellence  of  the  lecturer  has  spoiled  the  credit  of  the  prophet;  my  iedure  ha» 
made  you  Governor  of  the  State  of  Kentucky." 

As  a  preacher,  I  presume  that,  during  the  few  years  that  I  occasionally  heard 
him ,  he  was  scarcely  equal  to  what  he  had  been  in  an  earlier  period  of  his  life.  He 
preached  sometimes  from  short  notes,  which  lay  before  him,  or  were  held  in  his 
hand ;  sometimes,  I  believe,  without  any  written  preparation  at  aU.  He  WM 
generally  somewhat  diffuse,  and  remarkable  rather  for  the  evangelical  tone  of 
his  sentiment,  the  epi^TammiAAc  ^^vcviof  his  style,  the  authoritativeness  of  his 
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dalifcry,  and  the  warmth  and  affectionateneBs  of  his  manner,  than  for  the  fdlnesa 
of  hia  Blatter,  the  precision  of  his  statements,  the  logical  method  of  his  arranga- 
a»int,  or  the  thoroughness  of  his  discussion.  I  have  heen  told  by  a  venerable 
contemporary,  and  for  many  years  a  co-presbyter  of  his,  that,  in  his  earlier  min- 
istry, he  was  designated  as  **  the  tearful  preacher."  In  the  last  years  of  his  life, 
ke  was  always  earnest,  often  tender,  sometimes  truly  impressive  as  well  as 
instructive.  From  what  I  saw  of  him  during  this  period,  I  can  easily  conceive 
that,  in  earlier  life,  he  was  what  he  is  represented  to  have  been  for  many  years, 
ons  of  the  most  zealous,  active  and  efficient  ministers  in  establishing  instituticms 
oC  learning,  and  in  planting  and  rearing  churches  in  the  Commonwealth  in 
which  he  spent  the  vigour  of  his  days. 

As  a  member  of  the  judicatorieB  of  the  Church,  he  took  in  their  business  a 
lively  interest,  and  generally  bore  an  active  part.  That  he  possessed  considera> 
lion  in  these  bodies  appears,  among  other  proofe,  from  the  fact  that  he  was  at 
one  time  chosen  the  presiding  officer  of  the  highest  judicatory  in  the  Presbyte- 
nan  Church.  He  was  a  member  of  the  memorable  Assembly  of  1835,  which 
another  venerable  member  of  that  body  predicted  would  be  known  in  the  History 
of  the  Church,  as  the  ''first  Reforming  General  Assembly;"  and  of  the  still 
more  memorable  Assembly  of  1837;  and  in  the  proceedings  of  both  had  an  active 
participation. 

Though  called  to  act  in  troublous  times,  and  repeatedly  engaged  in  controversy, 
to  tkiohgieal  and  ucUsiastical  polemics,  Dr.  Blytlie  was,  I  think,  habitually 
averse.  At  an  early  period  in  his  ministry,  he  became  an  actor  in  the  scenes  of  that 
most  extraordinary  religious  excitement,  which  prevailed  in  Kentucky  and  some 
a4|scent  States,  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  To  the  extravagant  and 
gross  disorders  which  so  largely  entered  into  that  excitement,  he  set  himself  in 
a  very  decided  and  uncompromising  opposition,  on  account  of  which  he  was,  by 
his  people,  excluded,  for  a  whole  year  or  more,  from  his  own  pulpit,  and  in  othttP 
ways  suffered  reproach  and  obloquy.  These  disorders  he  undoubtedly  continued, 
to  the  end  of  his  days,  to  condemn  as  decidedly  as  ever.  An  analysis,  however, 
of  the  complete  phenomena  of  that  marvellous  movement,  and  a  reduction  of  the 
different  elements  respectively  to  their  proper  principles,  he  had  not,  I  think» 
been  able  to  make  to  his  own  satisfaction;  and  his  mind  probably  remained  in 
doubt  on  the  question,  to  what  extent,  in  the  midst  of  the  phrenzy,  and  Mly, 
and  wickedness,  of  that  strange  tumult  of  the  people,  the  Spirit  of  God,  who  ont 
of  darkness  and  chaos  can  bring  forth  light,  and  order,  and  life,  may  have  been 
carrying  on  a  work  of  saving  grace  in  the  conversion  of  men.  It  was  a  subject 
which  appeared  to  be  to  him  one  of  painful  reminiscence,  and  of  which  he  generally 
spoke  with  reserve.  My  impression  is  that  there  was  left  in  his  mind,  as  the  re- 
solt  of  his  experience  in  that  case,  and  in  some  occurrences  of  a  later  date,  a  feeling 
of  reluctation  toward  all  religious  controversy.  In  the  great  controversy  which,  (br 
many  years  agitated  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  which  issued  in  the  disowning 
by  the  Assembly  of  1837  of  four  Synods,  which  had  been  in  connection  with  it,  and 
in  the  great  schism  of  the  following  year,  he  was  the  advocate  of  moderate  coun- 
sels. He,  however,  always  contended  for  an  adherence  to  the  doctrine  and  order  of 
the  standards,  and  for  the  right  and  obligation  of  the  Church,  in  her  own  proper 
capacity,  to  conduct  the  great  work  of  Christian  Missions  committed  to  her  by 
her  Redeemer  and  King.  When  the  controversy  came  to  an  issue  and  the  divi- 
sion was  effected,  he,  as  a  matter  of  conscientious  preference,  continued  in  the 
Body  distinguished  as  the  Old  School  Presbyterian  Church.  He  nevertheless 
eontlnQed  to  be,  as  he  had  always  been,  a  lover  of  every  good  man,  in  whatever 
department  of  the  Church  he  might  be  found;  and  even  when  he  could  nol 
Approve  of  the  means  employed  by  men,  to  rejoice  in  whatever  appeared  to  him 
adapted  to  advance  the  cause  of  true  religion,  and  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  tht 
world. 
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Of  the  sincerity,  truthfalness.  mnd  depth,  of  his  per$anal  nUgUm,  I  bdisTeit 
ms  those  who  knew  him  best  who  entertained  tbe  most  confident  persnssioo. 
He  ever  evinced,  in  pablic  and  in  private,  in  all  those  ways  in  which  they  who 
are  bom  of  God  are  usually  wont  to  do  so,  a  warm  and  lively  interest  in  the 
things  of  religion;  and  on  all  suitable  occasions  was  ready  enough  to  enter  into 
those  freer  communications  which  the  best  Christians  reserve  for  the  Interoourfe 
of  intimate  and  confidential  friendship.  Christian  principle  evidently  exerted 
a  controlling  and  directing  influence  over  his  character  and  life.  Hia  personal 
religion  bore,  too,  this  mark  of  genuineness, — that  it  was  progressire.  His 
path  was  that  of  the  just,  which  is  as  the  shining  light,  that  shineth  more  and 
more  unto  the  perfect  day.  Planted  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  spreading  oat 
his  roots  by  the  river  of  God,  his  leaf  faded  not, — he  brought  forth  fruit  in 
old  age.  This  manifested  itself  in  various  ways,  but  was  especially  oonspionoos 
in  the  increase  of  his  zeal  and  labours  to  promote  the  great  work  of  Christian 
missions,'  which  appeared  toward  the  close  of  his  life.  In  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  1841,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  just  about  twelve  months  before 
his  death,  he  earnestly  exerted  himself  to  effect  the  adoption  of  some  measures 
for  the  better  supply  of  the  destitute  in  our  own  country  with  the  Gospel.  The 
result  of  his  exertions  appears  in  the  action  taken  by  the  Assembly,  and  it  is  to 
him  and  another  aged  minister,  who,  more  than  fifty  years  before,  hod  been  by 
the  same  Presbytery  and  on  the  same  day  with  himself,  licensed  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  and  whom,  (they  living  in  parts  of  the  country  remote  fr^m  each  other,) 
he  had  for  the  first  time  since  met  as  a  fellow-member  in  this  Assembly,  that 
that  Body  referred  when  they  say;  ''  The  presence  in  this  Body  of  two  venera- 
ble fathers  in  Christ,  who  after  more  than  half  a  century  already  spent  in  obey- 
ing their  Master's  last  injunction,  still  feel  impelled  to  devote  the  very  twilight 
of  life  to  the  arduous  work  of  missions,  should  make  an  irresistible  appeal  to 
ministers  who  are  in  the  meridian  of  their  vigour  to  enter  upon  this  field.*  Dr. 
Blythe  returned  home  to  prosecute  this  good  work.  In  the  following  antumn, 
he  originated  in  his  own  Synod  a  plan  providing  for  the  regular  devotion  by  set- 
tled pastors  of  a  portion  of  their  time  to  missionary  labours;  and  visited  two 
neighboaring  Synods  to  procure  the  adoption  by  them  of  the  same  plan.  Thus, 
like  old  Nestor  among  the  marshalled  hosts  of  the  well-booted  Greeks  on  Ilium's 
shore,  did  this  noble  old  man  stimulate  and  urge  on  his  junior  comrades  in  the 
sacramental  host  of  God  to  prosecute  the  warfare  in  which  he  himself  had  spent 
the  vigour  of  his  own  days.  Nay,  rather  like  a  good  soldier  of  a  Captain  greater 
than  Agamemnon,  King  of  men,  and  in  an  infinitely  nobler  warfare  than  that 
waged  by  the  Greeks  against  Troy,  the  language  of  his  conduct  was, — '*  I  think 
it  meet  as  long  as  I  am  in  this  tabernacle  to  stir  you  up,  knowing  that,  shortly, 
I  must  put  off  my  tabernacle."  In  this  spirit  our  venerable  friend  habitually 
acted.  Those  among  whom  he  went  in  and  out,  will  not  easily  forget  how 
favourite  a  theme  with  him  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  his  life,  was 
this  of  the  missionary  operations  at  home  and  abroad  for  the  spread  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  the  extension  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ; — how,  everywhere, — in  the 
pulpit,  in  the  prayer-meeting,  in  the  private  circle,  he  urged  its  claims; — with 
what  delight  he  hailed  wHat  he  believed  to  be  the  morning  rays  of  millenial 
glory; — how,  when  this  was  his  theme,  his  imagination  kindled,  his  bosom 
swelled  with  hope,  his  heart  was  enlarged  with  desire,  his  eyes  were  suffused 
with  tears,  and  his  supplications  to  the  throne  of  grace  gathered  from  every  new- 
occasion  new  fervour  and  importunity. 

The  end  of  this  venerable  servant  of  God  was  such  as  well  became  his  course 
in  life.  During  his  last  illness,  I  saw  him  daily, — sometimes  oftener, — and  left 
him  about  half  an  hour  before  his  departure.  From  an  early  period  of  his 
illness,  he  regarded  a  fatal  termination  as  a  not  improbable  event.     During  life, 
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and  even  in  his  last  years,  while  cherishing  an  abiding  persuasion  of  his  personal 
interest  in  Christ,  he  was  not  wholly  exempt  from  the  fear  of  death ;  and  some- 
times, in  confidential  intercourse,  he  gave  expression  to  this  apprehension  in 
respect  to  the  last  enemy.  From  this  fear,  however,  he  obtained  deliverance, 
and,  from  the  beginning  of  his  sickness,  contemplated  with  composure  his  end. 
There  were  no  visions  of  imagination  travelling  in  the  clouds,  and  no  enthusi- 
astic raptures  of  doubtful  Joy.  But  there  was  what  was  more  satisfiu^ry, 
along  with  deep  views  of  sin,  a  direct  and  very  decided  acting  of  fiiith  upon  the 
righteousness  of  the  Redeemer,  as  the  ground  of  his  acceptance  with  God,  and 
a  oonfiding  repose  on  the  promises  of  God  in  Christ.  So  resting,  he  possoteod 
his  8O0I  in  perfect  peace.  Repeatedly  laying  his  hand  upon  his  bosom,  he  would 
say, — ''  All  here  is  peace,"  and  express  his  gratitude  for  it.  He  spoke  of  Ihe 
comfort  brought  him  by  prayers  having  special  reference  to  his  condition.  Often 
he  expressed  the  satisfaction  he  found  in  reposing  directly  upon  the  Word  of 
Godf  in  preference  even  to  evangelical  sentiment,  when  expressed  in  words  of 
man's  wisdom.  On  one  occasion,  reciting  some  popular  lines  expressive  of  repose 
on  Christ,  which  are  often  on  the  lips  of  the  dying,  he  said: — *'  Those  are  the 
words  of  man;"  then  quoted  the  Scripture  promise, — "  I  will  nerer  leave  thee 
nor  forsake  theej"  saying  ''That  is  the  promise  of  God  and  I  can  rest  upon 
it;"  and  again  repeated  a  loose  paraphrase  of  a  passage  in  one  of  the  Psalms; 
saying,  "those  are  the  words  of  man;"  and  then  the  words  of  the  Psalm 
itself;  **  I  shall  be  satisfied  when  I  awake  with  thy  likeness,"  adding,  "tkaiia 
the  Word  of  God  and  it  comforts  me."  In  the  earlier  part  of  his  illness,  there 
was  perhaps  a  prevalence  of  the  natural  desire  of  life,  and  some  wish  of  further 
usefulness  in  the  service  of  the  Gospel  on  earth.  But  toward  the  close  of  his 
days,  the  desire  of  his  inheritance  in  Heaven  was  predominant;  and,  as  expres- 
sive of  the  state  of  his  own  mind,  he  referred  to  the  declaration  of  the  Apostle, — 
'*I  am  in  a  strait  betwixt  two;  having  a  desire  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ, 
which  is  far  better." 

So  passed  away  this  aged  saint  of  God,  and  servant  of  Jesus  Christ.  Recog- 
nising and  acting  on  the  principle  that  he  was  under  obligation  to  be  consecrated 
to  the  service  of  Christ,  he,  in  early  youth,  not  only  gave  himself  to  the  Lord, 
but  devoted  his  life  to  the  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  to 
men.  In  the  work  which  thus  engaged  the  morning  of  his  days,  he  persevered 
through  the  meridian  of  life,  and  down  to  the  evening  of  old  age.  Active,  seal* 
ous,  ardent,  during  a  period  of  more  than  fifty  years,  he  abounded  in  labours  in 
establishing  and  conducting  institutions  of  learning,  and  in  planting  and  water- 
ing churches,— <;ausing  the  wilderness  to  blossom  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord. 
Orer  many  a  fidd  in  this  great  Western  land  has  he  sown  the  good  seed  of  the 
word,  now  waving  with  the  harvest,  and  destined,  as  we  trust,  to  bring  forth 
their  fruits  in  their  season,  while  the  earth  shall  remain,  and  the  ordinances  of 
Heaven  endure.  And  herein  is  that  saying  true,  "  One  soweth,  and  another 
reapeth;  other  men  laboured,  and  we  are  entered  into  their  labours."  But  in  the 
end,,  the  sower  and  the  reaper  together  shall  come  firom  the  field,  bringing  their 
sheaves  with  rejoicing. 

I  am,  Rey.  and  dear  Sir.  with  great  respect, 

Yerj  truly  yours, 

E.  D.  MoMASTER. 
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1791—1850. 

Samuel  Miller  was  the  fourth  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Miller,  and  wu 
born  October  31,  1769,  at  the  residence  of  his  father,  a  few  miles  from 
Dover,  De.  His  early  literary  training  was  under  the  parental  roof;  bat 
in  due  time  he  was  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and  beoame  a  member  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  After  passing  through  this  instiiatioB,  he 
graduated  with  high  honour,  July  81,  1789. 

Having  formed  the  purpose  of  devoting  himself  to  the  ministry,  he 
entered  upon  the  study  of  Theology,  shortly  after  his  graduation,  under  the 
direction  of  his  ikther.  But  his  father  being  removed  before  he  had  com- 
pleted his  theological  course,  he  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Lewes, — 
of  which  his  father  had  long  been  a  leading  member,— on  the  15th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1791,  and  immediately  after  put  himself,  for  the  residue  of  his  course, 
under  the  instruction  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Nisbet  of  Dickinson  College. 
Here  he  continued  for  a  number  of  months,  and  during  this  time  not  only 
enjoyed  the  best  opportunities  for  literary  and  theological  improvemeniy  but 
formed  an  intimacy  with  his  venerable  instruoter,  which  waa  a  soarec  cf 
great  pleasure,  not  only  to  himself,  but  to  those  to  whom  he  imparted  his 
cherished  recollections,  as  long  as  he  lived. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  in  April,  1792,  a  call  was  put  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Miller  to  take  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Congregation  at 
Dover,  then  recently  vacated  by  the  death  of  his  venerable  father, — ^which, 
however,  he  ultimately  declined.  In  the  course  of  this  year  he  was  invited 
to  visit  a  Church  on  Long  Island,  with  a  view  to  being  heard  as  a  candidate 
for  settlement.  On  his  way  thither  he  stopped  in  New  York,  and  preached 
to  great  acceptance.  The  result  was,  that,  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  he 
received  a  unanimous  call  from  the  united  Presbyterian  Churches  of  New 
York  to  become  the  colleague  of  Dr.  Rodgers  and  Dr.  McKnight.  He  has 
been  heard  to  remark  that  he  had  never  at  that  time  aspired  to  anything 
beyond  an  ordinary  country  charge ;  and  that  nothing  could  have  earprised 
him  more  than  that  ho  should  have  been  thought  of  for  such  a  public  and 
important  sphere  of  labour.  He,  however,  after  due  deliberation,  accepted 
the  call,  and  was  ordained  and  installed  June  5,  1798.  The  Sermon  on 
the  occasion  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  McKnight. 

From  the  commencement  of  his  ministry  in  New  York,  he  enjoyed  a  repu- 
tation in  some  respects  peculiar  to  himself.  Though  Dr.  Mason,  and  Dr. 
Linn,  and  Dr.  Livingston,  and  other  great  lights  were  there,  yet  the  subject 
of  this  notice  was  far  from  being  thrown  into  the  shade.  Besides  having 
the  advantage  of  a  remarkably  fine  person,  and  most  bland  and  attractive 
manners,  ho  had,  from  the  beginning,  an  uncommonly  polished  style,  and 
there  was  an  air  of  literary  refinement  pervading  all  his  performances,  that 
excited  general  admiration,  and  well  nigh  put  criticism  at  defiance.  He 
was  scarcely  settled  before  his  services  began  to  be  put  in  requisition  on 
public  occasions ;  and  several  of  these  early  occasional  discourses  were  pub- 
lished, and  still  remain  as  a  monument  of  his  taste,  talents,  and  piety. 
One  of  his  earliest  published  sermons  was  before  a  Society  in  the  city  of 
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New  York  for  the  Manumission  of  Slayes ;  and  it  may  well  be  donbted 
whether  a  more  discreet,  unexceptionable,  and  dignified  sermon  has  been 
written  on  the  subject  since. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  Mr.  Miller  preached  a  sermon 
appropriate  to  the  time,  reviewing  some  of  the  more  prominent  events  and 
works  of  the  century  then  just  concluded.  This  sermon  formed  the  nucleus 
of  a  work  published  in  1803,  in  two  volumes  octavo,  which  contained  the 
most  thorough  account  of  the  various  improvements  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, which  was  then  to  be  found  in  the  English  language.  In  executing 
thb  work  he  brought  to  his  aid  many  of  the  most  gifted  and  accomplished 
minds  in  various  departments  of  learning  ;  and  in  the  favourable  manner  in 
which  the  book  was  received  on  both  sides  of  the  water,  he  had  the  most 
gratifying  testimony  that  his  labour  had  not  been  misapplied. 

He  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  from  the  Uni* 
versity  at  which  he  was  graduated,  in  the  year  1804.  At  that  day  it  was 
uneommon,  if  not  unprecedented,  for  a  person  so  young  to  receive  thai 
honour ;  and  he  used  sometimes,  in  sportively  referring  to  it,  to  relate  tke 
following  anecdote : — 

He  was  travelling  in  New  England  with  a  clergyman  who  was  well 
aoquainted  there,  and  they  called,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Doctor's  travel* 
ling  eompanion,  to  pay  their  respects  to  a  venerable  old  minister,  who  lived 
somewhere  on  their  route.  The  Doctor's  friend  introduced  him  as  Dr. 
Miller  of  New  York ;  and  as  the  old  gentleman  knew  that  there  was  a  distin- 
gushed  medical  practitioner  of  that  name  living  there,  and  as  he  had  not 
heard  that  the  clergyman  had  been  doctorated,  and  perhaps  it  had  never 
even  occurred  to  him  that  so  young  a  man  as  he  saw  before  him  could  be» 
he  took  for  granted  that  it  was  the  medical  doctor  to  whom  he  had  been 
introduced;  and,  after  a  few  minutes,  wishing  to  accommodate  his  conver- 
sation to  the  taste  and  capabilities  of  the  stranger  as  well  as  he  could,  ke 
turned  to  him,  and  asked  him  whether  he  considered  the  yellow  fever,  whieh 
had  then  just  been  prevailmg  in  New  York,  contagious.  Before  the  Doctor 
had  time  to  reply,  his  friend  perceiving  the  old  gentleman's  mistake,  said, 
**  This  is  not  a  medical  doctor.  Sir,  but  a  Doctor  of  Divinity."  The  vene> 
rable  minister  gathered  himself  up,  as  if  in  a  paroxysm  of  astonishment, 
and  lifting  up  both  hands,  exclaimed,  with  a  protracted  emphasis  upon  each 
word,  ''You  don't!" 

In  1806,  Dr.  Miller  was  Moderator  of  the  Qeneral  Assembly  of  tke 
Presbyterian  Chureh. 

In  May,  1811,  died  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rodgers,  with  whom  Dr.  Miller  had 
served  in  the  ministry,  as  a  son  with  a  father,  for  nearly  twenty  years.  He 
preaehed  a  touching  and  impressive  Sermon  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  hb 
venerable  colleague,  and  two  years  after  published  it,  with  an  extended  bio« 
graphy  of  him,  in  an  oetavo  volume.  As  Dr.  Rodgers  had  been  identified  with 
the  Presbyterian  Church  more  prominently,  and  for  a  longer  period,  than  any 
other  man.  Dr.  Miller,  in  writing  an  account  of  his  life,  was  led  almost  of 
necessity  to  detail  many  events  and  scenes  with  which  he  was  connected  in 
common  with  many  others ;  and  hence  there  is  probably  more  of  the  general 
history  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  to  be  found  in  this  volume  than  in  any 
other  biographical  work  that  has  been  published.  Independently  of  ike 
peonliar  interest  that  attaches  to  the  subject,  the  work  b  quite  a  model  in 
hi  department. 
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Dr.  Miller  is  undersiood  to  have  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  estaUiih- 
ment  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  from  the  first  inception  of 
the  enterprise,  though  without  the  remotest  idea  that  he  was  destined  to  U 
more  intimately  connected  with  it  than  many  others  of  his  brethren.  When 
Dr.  Alexander  was  inaugurated,  in  August,  1812,  Dr.  Miller  preached  the 
Sermon — and  an  appropriate  and  admirable  sermon  it  was.  When  the  chair 
of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Church  Government  was  to  bo  filled,  the  eyes 
of  the  Church  were  directed  to  Dr.  Miller ;  and  in  due  time  the  judgment 
of  the  Church  was  pronounced  in  his  being  formally  elected  to  that  respon- 
iible  place.  The  appointment  was  made  in  May,  1813 ;  and  having  accepted 
it,  he  was  inducted  into  office  on  the  29th  of  September  following. 

Here  Dr.  Miller  continued  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office  with  great 
fidelity  and  ability,  and  to  the  entire  acceptance  of  the  Church,  during  a 
perird  of  more  than  thirty-six  years.  Though  he  had  not,  in  his  latter  years 
at  least,  any  great  vigour  of  constitution,  and  was  obliged  to  nurse  himself 
with  more  than  ordinary  care,  yet  he  was  able  to  go  through  with  his  pre- 
scribed duties  in  the  Seminary,  besides  performing  a  good  deal  of  occasional 
literary  labour,  until  within  about  a  year  of  his  death.  In  May,  1849,  the 
General  Assembly  accepted  the  resignation  of  his  office,  testifying,  at  the 
same  time,  in  the  strongest  manner  possible,  their  grateful  appreciation  of 
his  services,  and  their  high  respect  for  his  character.  His  health,  which 
had  been  waning  for  a  considerable  time,  failed  after  this  more  perceptibly, 
until  at  length  it  became  manifest  to  all  that  his  period  of  active  service  was 
over.  He  lingered  a  number  of  weeks,  suffering  not  so  muoh  from  positive 
pain  as  from  extreme  exhaustion  and  difficulty  of  respiration,  but  without 
a  oloud  to  intercept  the  clear  shining  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness.  He 
felt  that  his  work  was  done,  and  he  was  ready  to  enter  upon  his  reward. 
The  few  friends  who  were  privileged  to  see  him  during  the  period  of  hb 
decline,  especially  after  he  had  nearly  reached  the  dark  boundary,  were 
not  only  edified  but  surprised  at  the  expressions  of  humble,  grated,  joy- 
ful triumph,  that  fell  from  his  lips.  He  gently  passed  uway  to  his  reward, 
on  Monday  evening,  January  7,  1850.  His  Funeral  drew  together  a  large 
concourse  of  clergymen  and  others  from  the  neighbouring  towns  and  cities, 
and  an  appropriate  and  characteristic  Sermon  was  preached  on  the  occasion, 
by  his  venerable  colleague.  Dr.  Alexander. 

In  the  autumn  of  1801,  Dr.  Miller  was  married  to  Sarah,  daughter  of  the 
Hon.  Jonathan  Dickinson  Sergeant,  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  member  of 
Congress,  of  Philadelphia.  They  had  ten  children,  one  of  whom  died  in 
infancy,  and  only  six  survived  him.  The  eldest  daughter  became  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Breckenridge.  Two  of  the  sons  are  ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  one  is  a  surgeon  in  the  Navy,  and  one  a  lawyer, — practising  in 
Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Miller,  as  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  intimate,  had  mueh  more 
than  common  advantages  in  respect  to  personal  appearance.  Of  about  the 
middle  size,  he  was  perfectly  well  proportioned,  with  a  fine,  intelligent  and 
benignant  countenance,  which  would  not  be  likely  to  pass  unnotiood  in  a 
crowd.  His  manners  were  cultivated  and  graceful  in  a  high  degree,  uniting 
the  polish  of  Chesterfield  with  the  dignity  and  sincerity  of  a  Christian  min- 
ister. He  was  remarkably  exact  in  his  attention  to  little  things;  and 
though  this  may  have  sometimes  given  him,  to  a  certain  extent,  an  air  of 
rmality^  it  had  undo\iV>Vi«^'s  mTi^V  \a  d.^  In  ^ving  a  finish  to  both  his 
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tommien  and  his  oharacter.  Hb  work  on  **  Olerical  Mmnnera*'  eonld  neyet 
have  been  written  bj  one  who  was  less  considerate  and  exact  than  himself ; 
and,  indeed,  but  for  his  exceeding  modesty,  one  might  almost  suppose  that 
in  writing  it  he  was  taking  his  own  portrait.  He  was  never  thrown  into 
any  society  so  polished  but  that  he  was  entirely  at  home  in  it,  and  while  he 
was  as  far  as  possible  from  being  enslaved  to  worldly  usages,  or  cultivating 
a  habit  of  too  indiscriminate  worldly  intercourse,  he  never  thought  it 
beneath  him  to  appear  on  all  occasions  as  the  accomplished  Christian  gen- 
tleman. 

Dr.  Miller's  intellectual  and  moral  character  partook  of  the  same  beantiftd 
symmetry  that  characterized  his  external  appearance.  How  far  this  grew 
out  of  his  natural  constitution,  and  how  far  it  was  the  result  of  discipline 
and  habit,  it  may  be  difficult  to  decide ;  though  he  has  been  heard  to  saj" 
that  he  was  originally  of  an  impetuous  turn,  and  that  it  had  required 
severe  efforts  to  school  himself  into  all  that  moderation  and  self-contetA 
of  which  we  saw  him  in  possession.  He  had  evidently  by  nature  a  kindly, 
sympathetic  and  generous  spirit.  His  heart  beat  quick  to  the  tale  of 
distress,  and  his  hand  opened  instinctively  to  administer  relief.  He  had 
warm  social  affections,  and  received  as  well  as  imparted  great  pleasure  in 
his  intercourse  with  his  firiends.  His  mind  was  not,  like  that  of  Dr. 
Mason — bold,  startling,  I  had  almost  said  terrible  in  some  of  its  demonstra- 
tions ;  but  it  was  perfectly  well  balanced  in  all  its  faculties,  calm  and  deli- 
berate but  certain  in  its  movements,  and  worthy  of  being  trusted  wherever 
good  taste,  sound  judgment,  and  high  intelligence,  were  demanded.  He 
might  not  have  been  selected  as  the  man  to  electrify  the  multitude  by  a 
single  effort,  but  there  are  few  men  who  have  an  assemblage  of  intellectual 
and  moral  qualities,  so  well  fitted  as  were  his  to  form  a  dignified  charactert 
or  to  secure  a  course  of  honourable  and  enduring  usefulness. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Miller  early  took  rank  with 
the  best  preachers  of  his  day.  His  sermons  were  generally  written,  but  in 
the  earlier  periods  of  his  ministry,  as  I  have  heard  him  say,  were  almost 
always  committed  to  memory, — as  the  prejudice  against  reading  in  New 
York  was  so  great,  that  it  was  at  the  peril  at  least  of  one's  reputation  as  a 
preacher  that  he  ventured  to  lay  his  manuscript  before  him.  At  a  later 
period,  however,  especially  after  he  went  to  Princeton,  he  generally  read 
his  discourses,  but  he  read  with  so  much  ease  and  freedom,  that,  bat  for 
the  turning  over  of  the  leaves,  one  would  scarcely  have  been  aware  that  he 
was  reading  at  all.  His  voice  was  not  strong,  nor  yet  particularly  musical, 
but  it  was  pleasant  notwithstanding ;  and  so  perfectly  distinct  was  his  enun- 
ciation that  he  could  be  heard  without  effort  at  the  extremity  of  the  largest 
church.  His  attitudes  in  the  pulpit  were  extremely  dignified,  though  per- 
haps somewhat  precise  ;  and  his  gesture,  which  was  never  otherwise  than 
appropriate,  was  yet  not  very  abundant.  His  utterance  was  deliberate, — 
possibly  too  much  so  to  suit  the  mass  of  hearers ;  but  it  was  marked  by  an 
evident  sincerity  and  solemnity  that  were  well  fitted  to  make  an  impression. 
He  would  occasionally  deliver  a  sentence  with  an  air  of  majesty,  and  a 
degree  of  unction  that  would  make  it  quite  irresistible.  I  remember,  for 
instance,  to  have  heard  him  relate  in  a  New  Year's  sermon  on  the  text 
'^  How  old  art  thou  ?"  the  well  known  anecdote  of  the  Roman  Emperor, 
exclaiming  at  the  close  of  a  day  which  had  gone  to  waste,  **  Oh,  I  httre 
ioii  a  day !"  and  it  seemed  scarcely  possible  that  the  exclamation  ahoidd 
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have  been  uttered  in  a  way  to  seeare  to  it  a  higher  efieet.  Still  he  ooqU 
not  be  conBidered  an  impaesioned  preacher  ;  and  his  manner  was  charaoter- 
iied  rather  by  quiet  dignity,  and  occasionally  by  genuine  pathos,  than  by 
any  remarkable  versatility  or  vigour.  But  his  discourses  were  decidedly 
enperior  to  his  manner  of  delivering  them.  He  never  shot  at  random :  he 
always  had  a  distinct  object  in  view,  and  he  went  deliberately  and  skilfully 
to  work  to  accomplish  it.  There  was  the  same  symmetry  about  his  ser^ 
mens  as  there  was  about  his  character — every  thing  was  in  its  right  place. 
If  you  did  not  expect  to  be  thrilled  by  Buch  overwhelming  passages  as  you 
might  sometimes  hear  from  Mason  or  Chalmers,  you  knew  that  yon  would 
never  be  shocked  by  any  thing  of  doubtful  propriety.  You  expected  that 
every  thing  in  the  service  would  be  fitting  and  reverent,  and  every  way  up  to 
the  dignity  of  the  pulpit ;  and  you  were  never  disappointed.  No  man  was 
farther  than  Dr.  Miller  from  that  miserable  afifectation  that  throws  together 
dry  and  doubtful  speculations, — at  best  the  refuse  of  philosophy,  and  then 
oalls  the  heap  of  chaos  that  is  thus  produced  a  Gospel  sermon.  While  his 
preaching  was  not  common-place  in  any  worse  sense  than  the  Bible  is  so, 
he  had  no  ambition  for  originality  that  led  him  to  stray  beyond  the  l^ible 
for  the  material  of  his  discourses  ;  and  while  he  was  satisfied  with  what  he 
found  there,  his  object  seemed  to  be  to  work  it  up  in  a  manner  which  should 
best  subserve  the  great  objects  of  his  ministry. 

As  a  Professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  Dr.  Miller  was  alike  able 
and  &ithful.  He  gave  to  his  work  all  the  energies  of  his  mind  and  body ; 
and  even  after  the  infirmities  of  age  had  so  accumulated  upon  him  that  ho 
might  have  reasonably  found  an  apology  for  relaxing,  if  not  altogether  diin 
continuing,  his  labours,  he  still  continued  to  perform  the  full  amount  of 
service  demanded  by  his  Professorship.  His  lectures  were  always  highly 
appropriate  and  instructive ;  and  while  they  were  evidently  the  result  of 
much  thought  and  investigation,  and  were  so  admirably  perspicuous  and  well 
arranged  that  they  could  easily  be  remembered,  they  were  written  with 
excellent  taste,  and  sometimes,  where  description  was  called  for,  were 
marked  by  great  rhetorical  beauty.  In  his  intercourse  with  the  students 
of  the  Seminary  he  was  quite  as  much  the  Father  as  the  Professor ;  and  if  a 
record  of  all  his  kind  offices  towards  his  pupils,  many  of  which  were  a  mat- 
ter of  profound  secresy,  could  be  displayed,  I  doubt  not  that  it  would  greatly 
exceed  any  estimate  which  those  who  appreciate  his  beneficence  most  highly, 
have  ever  formed. 

Dr.  Miller  was  an  honest,  vigilant  and  devoted  friend  of  what  he  believed 
to  be  the  true  interests  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  In  the  controversy 
which  issued  in  its  division  he  was  inflexibly  with  the  Old  School,  though 
he  had  many  warm  friends  on  the  other  side  with  whom  he  continued  to 
maintain  the  most  friendly  relations.  Indeed  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
be  otherwise  than  bland  and  courteous  even  towards  an  adversary.  Not  a 
small  part  of  his  writings  are,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  of  a  polemical 
character ;  but  they  are  generally  marked  by  great  caution  and  dignity,  and 
I  have  never  heard  a  more  hearty  tribute  paid  to  him  as  an  author,  than  by 
*^  eminent  man  who  held  with  him  a  somewhat  vigorous  controversy. 

t.  Miller's  highest  attraction,  after  all,  was  that  he  was  great  in  good- 

k    Not  only  was  he  endowed  by  the  God  of  nature  with  superior  moral 

JitieSi  but  these  qualities  were  moulded  by  the  God  of  grace  into  an 

Ml  apeobneu  of  C\ina\Aaxi  ex^VLviiQft,    He  was  eminently  conscientiooSi 
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disinterested  and  devoai.  Condescending  in  indifferent  matters,  he  alwaja 
stood  firm  to  bis  own  convictions,  where  any  thing  important  was  inyolved* 
He  was  meek,  humble,  patient  and  forgivmg.  He  moved  about  in  society, 
exhibiting  the  graces  of  nature  in  attractive  combination  with  the  higher 
graces  of  the  Spirit.  In  his  latter  years,  he  was  reverenced  as  a  Patriarch, 
and  there  was  wide-spread  and  hearty  mourning  when  he  went  down  to  his 
grave. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Miller's  publications : — 

VOLUMES. 

A  Brief  Retrospect  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  2  vols.  8vo.,  1808.  Let- 
ters on  the  Constitution  and  Order  of  the  Christian  Ministry,  addressed  to  the 
Members  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  in  the  city  of  New  York,  12mo.,  1807. 
A  Continuation  of  Letters  concerning  the  Constitution  and  Order  of  the 
Christian  Ministry,  being  an  Examination  of  the  Strictures  of  the  Rev.  Doctors 
Bowden  and  Kemp,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  How,  on  the  former  series,  12mo.,  1809. 
Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  John  Rogers,  D.  D.,  8vo.,  1818.  Letters  on  Unita- 
rianism,  8vo.,  1821.  Letters  on  Clerical  Manners  and  Habits,  12mo., 
1827.  An  Essay  on  the  Warrant,  Nature,  and  Duties,  of  the  Office  of  the 
Ruling  Elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  12mo.,  1831.  Letters  to  Pres- 
byterians on  the  Present  Crisis  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States,  12mo.,  1883.  Infant  Baptism  scriptural  and  reasonable,  and  Bap- 
tism by  Sprinkling  or  Affusion  the  most  suitable  and  edifying  mode : 
Two  Sermons  [originally  preached  at  Freehold,  N.  J.],  12mo.,  1884.  Presby- 
terianisra  the  truly  Primitive  and  Apostolical  Constitution  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  1835.  Life  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  (Sparks,  American  Biography,) 
12mo.,  1887.  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Nisbet,  D.  D.,  12mo.,  1840. 
The  Primitive  and  Apoi^tolic  Order  of  the  Church  of  Christ  Vindicated, 
12mo.,  1840.  Letters  from  a  Father  to  his  Sons  in  College,  12mo.,  1848. 
The '  Warrant,  Nature,  and  Duties,  of  the  Office  of  Ruling  Elder  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  :  A  Senuon  preached  in  Philadelphia,  with  an  Appen- 
dix, 18mo.,  1848.    Thoughts  on  Public  Prayer,  12mo.,  1849. 

PAMPHLETS. 

A  Sermon  preached  in  New  York,  on  the  Anniversary  of  American 
Independence,  1793.  A  Discourse  before  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  1795.  A  Discourse  Commemorative  of  the  Discovery  of  New 
York,  by  Henry  Hudson,  (New  York  Historical  Collections,)  1796.  A 
Sermon  delivered  in  New  York,  on  the  nineteenth  Anniversary  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  America,  1795.  A  Discourse  delivered  before  the  New  York 
Society  for  the  Manumission  of  Slaves,  &c.,  1797.  A  Sermon  delivered  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  on  a  day  of  National  Humiliation,  Fasting,  and 
Prayer,  1798.  A  Sermon  delivered  in  New  York,  on  a  Day  of  Thanks- 
giving, Humiliation,  and  Prayer,  observed  on  account  of  the  removal  from 
the  city  of  a  malignant  and  mortal  disease,  1799.  A  Sermon  occasioned  by 
the  death  of  Qeneral  Washington,  1799.  A  Sermon  before  the  New  York 
Missionary  Society,  1802.  Two  Discourses  on  Suicide,  preached  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  1805.  A  Sermon  for  the  Benefit  of  a  Society  in  New  York, 
for  the  relief  of  Poor  Widows  with  Small  Children,  1808.  A  Sermon 
preached  in  New  York,  on  the  Divine  Appointment,  the  Duties,  and  Quali- 
fications, of  Ruling  Elders,  1809.  A  Discourse  delivered  in  New  York,  on 
the   Burning  of  the  Richmond   Theatre,  1812.    A  Sermon  delivered  ai 
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Prineeton,  at  the  Inauguration  of  Key.  Arekibald  Alexander,  D.  D.,  as 
ProfeMor,  &c.,  1812.  A  Sermon  delivered  at  Baltimore  at  the  ordination 
and  installation  of  Rev.  William  Nevins,  1820.  A  Letter  to  the  Editor  of 
the  Unitariui  Miscellany,  in  reply  to  an  attack  on  tho  Sermon  at  the  ordi^ 
nation  of  Mr.  Nevins,  1821.  A  Sermon  delivered  at  -Now  Haven,  at  the 
ordination  of  Bev.  Messrs.  William  Oooddl,  William  Richards,  and  Artemas 
Bishop,  as  Evangelists  and  Missionaries  to  the  Heathen,  1822.  Reply  to 
Professor  Stuart  on  the  Eternal  Generation  of  the  Son,  1822.  A  Sermon 
entitled  "  The  Literary  Fountains  Healed,"  preached  in  the  Chapel  of  the 
College  of  New.  Jersey,  1823.  A  Sermon  delivered  at  tho  opening  of  the 
new  Presbyterian  Church  in  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  1823.  A  Sermon 
preached  at  Newark,  before  the  Synod  of  New  Jersey,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  African  School  under  the  care  ot  the  Synod,  1823.  An  Introductory 
Lecture  addressed  to  the  Theological  Students  at  Princeton,  on  the  Utility 
and  Importance  of  Creeds  and  Confessions,  1824.  A  Disconrso  delivered 
at  Princeton,  before  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  New  Jersey, 
1825.  A  Letter  to  a  gentleman  of  Baltimore,  in  reference  to  the  case  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Duncan,  1826.  A  Sermon  delivered  in  Baltimore,  at  the 
installation  of  the  Rev.  John  Breckenridge,  1826.  Two  Sermons  in  the 
National  Preacher,  (Nos.  8  and  9,)  on  the  Evidence  and  Duty  of  being  on 
the  Lord's  Side,  1826.  An  Introductory  Lecture  addressed  to  the  Students 
of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  on  the  Importance  of  the  Gospel 
Ministry,  1827.  An  Introductory  Lecture  to  the  Students  of  the  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  at  Princeton,  on  the  Importance  of  Mature  Preparatory  Study 
for  the  Ministry,  1829.  A  Sermon  preached  at  Albany,  at  the  installation 
of  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Sprague,  1829.  Two  Sermons  in  the  National  Preacher, 
(Nos.  98  and  99,)  on  Religious  Fasting,  1831.  A  Sermon  on  Ecclesiastical 
Polity,  (one  of  the  Spruce  Street  Lectures,)  1832.  A  Sermon  in  the  Presby- 
terian Preacher,  (Vol.  I.  No.  1,)  on  the  importance  of  Gospel  Truth,  1832. 
A  Sermon  entitled,  '*  A  Plea  for  an  Enlarged  Ministry,"  preached  in  Phila- 
delphia, before  the  General  Assembly's  Board  of  Education,  and  published 
in  the  Presbyterian  Preacher,  (Vol.  III.  No.  1,)  1834.  A  Sermon  delivered 
at  Pittsburg  before  the  Association  of  the  Alumni  of  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Princeton,  1835.  Two  Sermons  in  the  National  Preacher, 
(Nos.  198  and  199,)  on  the  Importance  and  Means  of  Domestic  Happiness, 

1835.  A  Sermon  preached  at  Baltimore,  before  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  1835.  A  Sermon  preached  at  Prince- 
ton, in  memory  of  the  Rev.  George  S.  WoodhuU,  1835.  A  Sermon 
preached  at  Baltimore,  at  the  installation  of  the  Rev.  John  C.  Backus, 

1836.  Two  Sermons  in  tho  National  Preacher,  (Nos.  230  and  231,)  on 
Christ  our  Righteousness,  1836.  A  Sermon  on  the  Dangers  of  Education 
in  Roman  Catholic  Seminaries,  preached  in  Baltimore  and  New  York,  1837. 
A  Sermon  preached  in  Philadelphia,  before  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  1838.  An  Address  delivered  at  Elizabeth- 
town,  at  the  dedication  of  a  Monument  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  James 
Caldwell,  1845. 

In  addition  to  the  preceding.  Dr.  Miller  published  a  Biographical  Sketch 
of  Edward  Miller,  M.  D.,  prefixed  to  his  works;  an  Essay  introductory  to 
Lectures  to  Young  People,  by  W.  B.  Sprague ;  a  Letter  appended  to  Lec- 
tures on  llevivals,  by  W.  B.  Sprague  ;  Contributions  to  the  Biography  of 
Mrs.  Margaret  Brcckewn^^'ii,  &.<i.^  li.^. 
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FROM  THE  REV.  JAMES  CARNAHAK,  D  D 

PuMOKTON,  February  16,  1856. 

Bey.  and  dear  Sir:  Several  months  ago  you  did  me  the  honour  to  request  that 
I  would  furnish  you  with  some  of  my  reminiscences  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Miller 
of  this  place.  You  are  aware  that  personal  affliction  and  consequent  derange- 
ment of  domestic  affairs  have  since  occupied  my  attention,  so  that  I  could  think 
of  little  else.  And  now,  though  I  would  gladly  pay  my  tribute  of  affectionate 
respect  to  the  venerable  man,  whose  virtues  and  usefulness  you  wish  to  embalm, 
1  confess  I  am  at  a  loss  where  to  begin  and  what  to  say.  For  half  a  century 
Dr.  Miller  occupied  a  very  prominent  place  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  this 
country,  so.  that  his  biography  in  his  public  relations  would  be,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  history  of  his  denomination,  for  more  than  fifty  years.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  important  service  to  the  Church  will  ere  long  be  performed  by  some 
competent  hand — all  that  I  can  attempt,  and  I  suppose  all  that  you  desire,  will 
be  a  few  general  remarks. 

Fifty  years  ago,  I  knew  Dr.  Miller  from  reputation  and  from  his  published 
works,  especially  from  his  Review  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  and  his  Defence 
of  the  Validity  of  Presbyterian  Ordination.  Since  that  time  the  productions  of 
his  pen  have  been  numerous  and  various,  so  that,  as  a  writer  on  theological  sub- 
jects, he  is  as  well  and  as  favourably  known  in  Europe  and  America  as  any 
author  in  our  country  of  the  same  period.  In  every  thing  he  has  written  there 
is  a  clearness  of  thought,  and  a  purity  and  precision  of  diction,  which  render  his 
style  as  fair  a  specimen  of  good  old  English  as  our  country  affords.  We  find  in 
his  writings  no  laboured  effort  to  involve  in  mist  a  common  thought,  in  order  to 
give  it  the  air  of  novelty;  much  less  do  we  find,  as  is  too  much  the  fashion  of 
the  present  day,  involved  sentences  consisting  of  high  sounding  words  laboriously 
strung  together,  in  order  to  give  to  the  superficial  reader  the  idea  of  profound 
thought,  when  in  truth  there  is  no  intelligible  meaning  conveyed. 

If  Dr.  Miller  proposed  no  new  theory  on  the  subject  of  religion  or  morals,  and 
stamped  his  name  on  the  doctrine  taught,  he  did  all  that  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  any  one  to  do  at  the  present  day  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church — I  mean 
that  he  stated  in  a  perspicuous  manner  the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  and  met  what 
he  regarded  the  prevailing  errors  of  the  day,  with  the  courtesy  of  a  Christian 
gentleman.  In  this  respect  he  may  be  considered  as  a  model  controvertist.  He 
never  substitutes  personal  abuse  of  an  opponent  for  argument  in  refutation  of 
his  doctrines.  While  he  states  with  all  fulness,  and  maintains  by  fair  argument, 
what  he  believes  to  be  the  truth,  he  never  attempts  to  render  ridiculous  or 
odious  those  who  hold  different  opinions. 

Until  1823  my  personal  acquaintance  with  this  excellent  man  was  transient. 
From  that  time  until  his  death,  a  period  of  twenty-seven  years,  it  «vas  my  hap* 
piness  to  live  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  to  have  frequent  and  almost  daily  inter- 
course with  him;  to  see  him  in  the  pulpit,  in  the  Presbytery,  in  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  College,  in  the  social  circle,  and  in  private  interviews;  and  I  must 
say  that  the  respect  and  admiration  with  which  I  regarded  him  both  as  a  man 
and  as  a  Christian,  increased  every  year  until  he  was  removed  from  this  world. 

In  the  pulpit,  I  have  heard  men  who,  by  the  ardour  of  their  utterance,  the 
brilliancy  of  their  imagery,  and  the  energy  of  their  action,  would  rouse  the 
attention  and  excite  the  feelings  of  a  popular  audience  in  a  higher  degree  than 
Dr.  Miller;  but  for  solid  Gospel  truth,  presented  in  a  distinct  and  logical  manner, 
and  expressed  in  chaste  and  appropriate  language,  he  was  certainly  distinguished 
above  most  of  his  brethren.  He  loved  to  preach, — not  for  the  sake  of  human 
applause;  for  he  continued  to  occupy  the  pulpit,  whenever  an  opportunity  offered, 
long  after  he  had  reached  the  zenith  of  his  fitme.    When  his  services  were  not 
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required  in  the  Seminary,  or  College,  or  Charch  in  Princeton,  he  voold  fre- 
quently ride  to  some  neighbouring  congfeg&tion,  and  Tolanteer  his  serrioes,  which 
M'ere  always  acceptable  both  to  the  pastor  and  to  the  people.  In  leading  the 
devotions  of  the  large  congregation,  or  of  the  social  meeting,  he  was  peculiarly 
happy.  There  was  a  simplicity  and  rererence  in  his  manner  and  language,  and 
an  appropriateness  in  the  topics  which  he  introduced,  which  were  admirably 
fitted  to  awaken  devout  feeling  in  the  hearts  of  his  auditors.  Though  he  was 
not  given  to  repetition  in  prayer,  he  sometimes,  from  the  fulness  of  his  heart, 
violated  the  rule  which  he  prescribed  to  his  pupils  on  this  subject — io  6«  brUf. 
No  matter  at  what  time  or  place  he  was  called  on,  he  was  always  ready  to  engage 
ii:  prayer  in  a  solemn  and  devout  manner;  nor  was  it  difficult  for  him  to  make 
the  transition  from  social  and  cheerful  conversation,  in  which  he  greatly  delighted, 
to  acts  of  devotion.  His  whole  demeanour  in  public  and  in  prirate  indicated 
that  ho  habitually  acted  under  a  sense  of  the  Divine  presence;  but  his  devotional 
spirit  was  as  fkr  as  possible  fVom  any  thing  like  a  gloomy  habit  of  mind.  He 
was  a  most  genial  and  cheerful  companion,  abounding  in  rich  and  appropriate 
anocdotes,  while  ho  never  descended  to  any  thing  unbecoming  a  Christian  or  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel. 

For  several  years  the  Professors  of  the  Theological  Seminary  and  the  offietn 
of  the  Collogo  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  at  each  others'  houses  onoe  in  two 
weeks,  for  the  purpose  of  spending  the  evening  in  easy  and  &miliar  couTersation 
on  subjects  chiefly  connected  with  the  interests  of  education  and  religion.     In 
these  meetings  !>r.  Miller  took  a  lively  interest;  and  he  contributed  greatly  to 
make  them  profitable  and  pleasant,  not  only  by  drawing  largely  from  his  own 
rich  and  varied  stores,  but  also  by  eliciting  from  others  whatever  each  one  might 
know  on  tho  subject  under  consideration.     I  remember  with  what  skill  he  would 
touch  tho  key-note  which  would  open  tho  lips  of  his  distinguished  and  venerable 
colleague,  Dr.  Alexander,  or  of  the  gifted  and  lamented  Professor  Dod,  or 
of  others  whose  presence  helped  to  give  interest  to  the  meeting.     He  delighted 
to  receive  and  to  impart  instruction  by  oral  communication;  yet  it  is  remarka- 
ble that  his  fondness  for  social  intercourse,  and  the  solicitude  of  his  friends  to 
enjoy  his  company,  were  never  allowed  to  interfere  with  his  studies.     The  plea- 
sant companion  neglects  his  books — tho  student  becomes  a  recluse.     In  Dr. 
Miller  both  these  characters  were  most  happily  blended.     Whoever  has  read  or 
even  glanced  at  his  numerous  publications,  must  bo  convinced  that  he  was  a 
laborious  and  successful  student;  and  when  we  take  into  view  his  preparations 
for  the  pulpit,  and  for  the  daily  instruction  of  his  class  in  the  lecture  room,  it  is 
just  matter  of  surprise  that  any  man  could  perform  so  much  intellectual  labour, 
especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  Dr.  M.  did  not  enter  on  the  performance 
of  any  public  duty  without  full  and  accurate  preparation.     The  great  secret  of 
his  being  able  to  do  so  much  and  to  do  it  so  well,  was  that  he  did  every  thing 
systematically.     He  had  a  time  for  every  duty;  and  one  duty  was  not  suffered 
to  encroach  upon  another.     In  his  study  he  did  not  lounge,  and  permit  his 
thoughts  to  wander  from  the  subject  before  him.     For  the  purpose  of  preserving 
his  health,  or  perhaps  as  an  excitement  to  mental  exertion,  he  did  all  his  writing, 
standing  at  his  desk.     In  early  life,  and  indeed  to  the  close  of  life,  he  had  a  ten- 
dency to  pulmonary  disease.     To  counteract  this  tendency  lie  was  temperate  in 
all  things.     Before  he  came  to  Princeton,  and  for  some  time  after,  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  taking  a  single  gUss  of  wine  at  dinner,  believing  that  it  assisted  diges- 
tion and  promoted  health.     But  he  considered  that  his  example  might  be  inju- 
rious to  others;  and  at  that  period  of  life  when  many  think  that  artificial  stimu- 
lants are  necessary  to  sustain  declining  nature,  he  denied  himsdf  his  former 
moderate  indulgence,  and  abstained  entirely  fVom  all  kinds  of  intoxicating  drinks. 
I  adopted  this  practice,  not  because  he  thought  the  moderate  use  of  alcoholic 
bl  ill  ill  oaten  \i\  \tM\t  wtow^,  but  from  an  apprehension  that  his  example 
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might  haye  an  injurious  effect  upon  others.  IIo,  however,  often  remarked  that  he 
nerer  experienced  the  least  injury  or  inconvenience  from  the  change. 

Believing  that  daily  exercise  in  the  open  air  was  necessary  for  his  health,  be 
permitted  no  weather  or  engagement  to  prevent  his  walking  or  riding  out,  at 
least  once  every  day.  I  have  seen  him  in  the  most  inclement  weather  in  sum- 
mer and  winter,  wending  his  way  to  the  Post-oflBce,  or  to  make  a  necessary  call, 
or  to  breathe  the  fresh  air  without  any  other  object.  While  he  carefully  avoided 
a  current  of  air  coming  upon  him  from  a  window  or  a  door,  he  dreaded  neither 
cold  nor  heat,  nor  snow  nor  rain,  in  an  atmosphere  freely  circulating  on  all  sides. 
I  cannot  doubt  that  this  daily  contact  with  the  open  air,  connected  with  regular 
and  temperate  habits,  was  the  means  of  sustaining  to  an  advanced  age  a  consti- 
tution not  naturally  strong. 

In  his  personal  habits  and  dress  he  was  remarkably  neat,  without  any  thing, 
howeTer,  of  undue  precision.  From  the  use  of  tobacco  in  all  its  forms,  it  was  a 
matter  of  conscience  as  well  as  of  taste  with  him  carefully  to  abstain;  for  ha 
believed  not  only  that  it  was  positively  injurious  to  health,  but  that  it  tended  to 
create  a  thirst  for  intoxicating  drinks.  In  his  manners  he  was  polished  and 
graceful,  and  duly  attentive  to  all  those  proprietiea  which  confer  dignity  upon 
social  intercourse.  Of  the  **  clerical  manners  "  which  he  recommended  in  his 
invaluable  work  on  that  subject,  he  was  himself  an  admirable  example.  His  own 
fine  manners  were  no  doubt  to  some  extent  the  effect  of  culture— of  having  been 
accustomed  from  early  life  to  mingle  much  in  refined  society ;  but  they  were  still 
more  to  be  referred  to  the  legitimate  acting  of  his  benevolent  affections.  His 
words  and  actions  were  the  unstadied  expressions  of  a  warm  and  generous  heart. 
He  was  ready  to  assist  a  friend,  not  only  when  it  was  convenient  to  himself,  but 
at  the  expense  of  his  own  convenience;  and  he  did  it  with  a  heartiness  and  good 
will  which  made  the  kindness  doubly  valuable. 

In  the  management  of  his  secular  and  domestic  concerns,  he  was  well  worthy 
of  imitation.  Economy  in  all  his  personal  and  household  expenses  was  conspi- 
cuous; and  if  his  creditor  could  be  reached,  he  permitted  no  debt,  great  or  small, 
to  remain  unsatisfied  a  week  or  a  day.  His  private  means,  independent  of  his 
salary  as  a  Professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  were  probably  equal  to  the 
frugal  expenses  of  his  family;  yet  he  did  not  permit  his  property  to  accumu- 
late—he acted  on  the  principle  which  he  frequently  inculcated — namely,  that  a 
■large  inheritance  is  generally  a  curse  to  children.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate 
how  much  he  distributed  eyery  year  to  good  and  charitable  purposes;  because 
he  made  no  display  of  his  charities  by  giving  to  particular  objects  large  sums, 
worthy  of  being  displayed  as  examples  of  liberality.  But  it  could  not  be  con- 
cealed that  he  refused  aid  to  no  object  that  he  considered  worthy  of  public  or 
private  beneficence.  He  used  to  say  that  he  loved  to  have  a  nail  in  every  build- 
ing intended  for  the  glory  of  God  or  the  good  of  man. 

At  the  time  of  his  decease.  Dr.  Miller  had  been  forty-three  years  a  Trustee  of 
the  College  of  New  Jersey,  and  he  had  seldom  been  absent  from  the  meetings 
of  the  Board,  and  was  always  an  active  and  influential  member.  A  short  time 
before  his  death  he  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees,  and,  before  the  business 
was  finishied,  he  rose,  and,  on  account  of  the  feeble  state  of  his  health,  asked  leave 
of  absence  the  remainder  of  the  session;  at  the  same  time  stating  that  he  did 
not  expect  ever  to  meet  the  Board  again.  His  work,  he  said,  was  done;  and, 
lifting  his  feeble  hands,  he  prayed  that  the  blessing  of  God  might  rest  on  the 
Trustees,  the  Faculty,  the  students,  and  all  connected  with  the  venerable  and 
beloved  institution.  This  was  the  final  benediction  of  one  who  for  several  years 
had  been  the  Senior  Trustee.  It  was  truly  an  impressive  and  solemn  scene — ^not 
to  be  forgotten,  I  am  sure,  by  any  one  who  witnessed  it. 

Leaving  it  to  some  one  of  Dr.  Miller's  numerous  pupils  to  say  what  he  was  in 
the  Lecture  room,  I  will  only  add  that  the  crowning  excellence  of  his  charaeter 
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was  his  hnmble  and  devoted  piety,  his  attachment  to  ike  great  iraths  of  the 
Gospel,  his  earnest  desire  to  honour  his  Lord  and  Sarionr,  and  to  extend  to  his 
fellow-sinners  that  precious  Gospel  by  which  he  was  himself  bo  wonderfbUj  sus- 
tained and  comforted  in  the  evening  of  his  days. 
I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  with  great  respect. 

Yours  very  truly, 

JAMES  GARNAHAK. 


FROM  THE  REV.  NICHOLAS  MURRAY,  D.  D. 

Elisjlbetiivowv,  January  15,  1868. 

My  dear  Sir:  I  cannot  possibly  refuse  your  request  for  my  reoc^lections  of  our 
late  beloved  and  venerated  Dr.  Miller;  and  yet,  as  I  am  well  aware  that  your 
own  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  him  qualifies  you  to  render  every  testi- 
mony that  could  be  desired  concerning  his  character,  I  shall  limit  myself  to  an 
account  of  an  interview  that  I  had  with  him  a  short  time  before  his  death — an 
interview  rendered  memorable  to  me  net  only  by  the  fact  that  it  was  the  last, 
but  from  its  having  witnessed  to  one  of  the  most  remarkable  exhibitions  of  the 
very  sublimity  of  Christian  triumph,  that  have  ever  come  within  my  know- 
ledge. 

The  Historical  Society  of  New  Jersey  had  met  at  Princeton,  now  a  place  of 
patriotic,  and  classic,  and  sacred  associations.  It  was  a  noble  gathering  of  men 
distinguished  in  their  various  professions  as  Jurists,  Advocates,  Professors,  and 
Divines;  and  there  was  a  most  cordial  greeting  and  commingling  of  these  historic 
associates.  All  differences  in  sentiments,  professions,  and  politics,  were  laid  aside, 
while  in  the  pursuit  of  the  one  common  object  of  honouring  New  Jersey  by  col- 
lecting materials  for  its  history,  and  rescuing  from  oblivion  the  names  of  her 
many  heroic  and  distinguished  sons. 

But  one  was  absent  who  had  rarely  been  absent  before,  and  who  was  one  of 
the  founders  and  Vice  President  of  the  Society ;  one  whose  bland  and  polished 
manners  always  attracted  regard,  and  whose  venerable  aspect  always  left  an 
impression.  His  absence  from  the  meeting,  and  in  the  tpwn  of  his  residence, 
excited  inquiry;  and  when  it  was  announced  that  Dr.  Miller  was  very  seri- 
ously ill,  there  was  a  universal  expression  of  sorrow  and  sympathy.  It  was 
solemnly  felt  by  all  that  in  those  historic  gatherings  we  should  see  his  feoe 
no  more. 

Dr.  Miller's  son  conveyed  to  me  a  message  from  him  that  he  would  like  to  see 
me  on  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  if  convenient.  The  hour  of  our  interview 
was  fixed;  and,  as  other  engagements  required  punctuality,  I  was  there  at  the 
moment. 

But,  as  the  barber  had  just  entered  the  room,  he  was  not  quite  ready  to  see 
me,  and  he  sent  a  request  that  I  would  wait  half  an  hour.  This  my  other  engage- 
ments absolutely  forbade;  and,  on  sending  him  word  to  that  effect,  he  invited  me 
to  his  room.  As  I  entered  it,  the  scene  which  presented  itself  was  truly  impres- 
sive. The  room  was  his  library,  where  he  had  often  counselled,  cheo-ed,  and 
Instructed  me.  There,  bolstered  in  a  chair,  feeble,  wan,  and  haggard,  was  my 
former  teacher  and  friend,— one  half  of  his  face  shaven,  with  the  soap  on  the  other 
"iuklf,  and  the  barber  standing  behind  his  chair.  The  old  sweet  smile  of  welcome 
'jimytd  upon  his  face,  and  having  received  his  kind  hand  and  greetings,  be  re- 
%MBted  me  to  take  a  seat  by  his  side.  His  communication  was  a  brief  one :  he  had 
irritien  a  history  of  the  Theological  Seminary  for  the  Historical  Society,  whidi 
was  not  yet  printed,  and  he  wished  an  unimportant  error  into  which  he  thought 
"fie  had  fiillen  to  be  corrected ;  and  that  there  might  be  no  mistake,  he  wished  roe  to 
•lite  it-down,^-tlMi8  showing  his  ruling  passion  for  even  verbal  accuracy.    When 
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hts  object  in  sending  for  me  was  gained,  he  then,  in  a  most  composed  and  intensely 
solemn  manner,  thus  addressed  me : 

"  My  dear  brother,  my  sands  are  almost  run,  and  this  will  be,  probably,  our 
last  meeting  on  earth.  Our  intercourse,  as  Professor  and  pupil,  and  as  minis- 
ters, has  been  one  of  undiminished  affection  and  confidence.  I  am  just  finish- 
ing my  course;  and  my  only  regrets  are  that  I  have  not  served  my  precious 
Master  more  fervently,  sincerely,  and  constantly.  Were  I  to  live  my  life  over 
again,  I  would  seek  more  than  I  have  done,  to  know  nothing  but  Christ.  The 
burdens  that  some  of  us  have  borne  in  the  Church  will  now  devolve  upon  yon 
and  your  brethren — see  to  it  that  you  bear  them  better  than  we  have  done,  %n4 
with  far  greater  consecration;  and  as  this  will,  no  doubt,  be  our  last  interview 
here,  it  will  be  well  to  close  it  with  prayer.  As  I  am  too  feeble  to  kneel,  yoa 
will  excuse  me  if  I  keep  my  chair." 

I  drew  my  chair  before  him,  and  knelt  at  his  feet.  The  coloured  barber  laid 
aside  his  razor  and  brush,  and  knelt  by  his  side.  As  he  did  not  indicate  which 
of  us  was  to  lead  in  prayer,  I  inferred,  because  of  his  feebleness,  that  it  would  be 
right  for  me  to  do  so;  and  while  seeking  to  compose  my  own  mind  and  feelings 
to  the  effort,  I  was  relieved  by  hearing  his  own  sweet,  feeble,  melting  accents. 
His  prayer  was  brief,  but  unutterably  touching  and  impressive.  He  commenced 
it  by  thanksgiving  to  God  for  his  great  mercy  in  calling  us  into  the  fellowship 
of  the  saints,  and  then  calling  us  into  the  ministry  of  his  Son.  He  then  gave 
thanks  that  we  ever  sustained  to  one  another  the  relation  of  pupil  and  teacher,  and 
for  our  subsequent  pleasant  intercourse  as  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  He  thanked 
God  for  the  many  years  through  which  He  had  permitted  him  to  live  and  for  any 
good  which  He  had  enabled  him  to  do.  "  And  now.  Lord,"  said  he,  ''seeing 
that  thine  aged,  imperfect  servant  is  about  being  gathered  to  his  fathers,  let  his 
mantle  fall  upon  thy  young  servant,  and  far  more  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  than 
he  has  ever  enjoyed.  Let  the  years  of  thy  servant  be  as  the  years  of  his  dying 
teacher;  let  his  ministry  be  more  devoted,  more  holy,  more  useful;  and  when 
he  comes  to  die,  may  he  have  fewer  regrets  to  feel  in  reference  to  his  past 
ministrations.  We  are  to  meet  no  more  on  earth;  but  when  thy  servant  shall 
follow  his  aged  father  to  the  grave,  may  we  meet  in  Heaven,  there  to  sit,  and 
shine,  and  sing,  with  those  who  have  turned  many  to  righteousness,  who  have 
washed  their  robes  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.     Amen." 

I  arose  from  my  knees,  melted  as  is  wax  before  the  fire.  My  full  heart  sealed 
my  lips.  Through  my  flowing  tears  I  took  my  last  look  of  my  beloved  teacher, 
the  counsellor  of  my  early  ministry,  the  friend  of  my  ripening  years,  and  one 
of  the  most  lovely  and  loved  ministers  with  which  God  has  ever  blessed  the 
Church.  Every  thing  impressed  me — the  library,  his  position,  the  barber;  his 
visage,  once  full  and  fresh,  now  sallow  and  sunken;  his  great  feebleness,  his 
faithfulness,  his  address,  and,  above  all,  that  prayer,  never,  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten! He  extended  his  emaciated  hand  from  under  the  white  cloth  that  hung 
from  his  breast  to  his  knees,  and,  taking  mine,  gave  me  his  parting,  his  last 
benediction.  That  address — that  prayer — that  blessing,  have  made  enduring 
impressions.    It  was  the  most  solemn  and  instructive  parting  interview  of  my  lilb. 

When  I  next  saw  him,  he  was  sleeping  in  his  coffin  in  the  front  parlour  of  hk 
house,  where  he  often,  with  distinguished  urbanity  and  hospitality,  entertained, 
instructed,  and  delighted  his  friends.  That  parlour  was  crowded  by  distinguished 
strangers,  and  by  many  of  his  former  pupils,  who  mourned  for  him  as  for  ,ft 
father — for  a  father  he  was  to  them  all.  And  as  they  passed  around  to  take  a 
parting  view  of  his  countenance,  from  which  even  death  could  not  remove  its 
accustomed  placid,  benevolent  smile,  their  every  bosom  heaved  with  intense  emo- 
tion, their  eyes  were  suffused  with  tears;  and  could  the  tongue  have  uttered  tiM 
emotions  of  the  heart,  it  would  have  been  in  the  language  of  Elisha  when  he  gaied 
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on  Elijah  ascending  before  him  into  Heaven, — ''  My  fiither,  my  &tiier,  the  cha- 
riot of  Israel,  and  the  horsemen  thereof!" 

His  death  was  as  calm  and  triumphant  as  his  life  was  pure,  disiiiterested,  and 
lovely ;  and  as  pioos  men  carried  him  to  his  bnrial,  and  as  we  covered  up  his 
rtmains  under  the  clods  of  the  valley,  the  prayer  arose  at  least  from  one  heart, 
"  May  I  live  the  life  of  this  righteous  man,  and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his!" 

There  are  many  scenes  in  the  life  of  Dr.  Miller  that  memory  frequently 
reoalls— scenes  in  the  class-room,  in  the  General  Assembly,  in  the  Synod  of  Nev 
Jersey,  in  the  pulpit,  in  the  social  party — scenes  which  occurred  during  the  con- 
flicts of  parties,  and  in  the  frank  and  unrestrained  intercourse  of  social  life.  In 
them  all  Dr.  Miller  was  pre-eminently  like  himself.  But  the  scene  by  which  I 
most  love  to  recall  him,  and  which  memory  most  fk^uently  brings  back,  is  that 
parting  scene  in  his  study.     Oh,  may  that  last  prayer  be  answered! 

With  great  regard,  very  sincerely  yours, 

NICHOLAS  MITRBAT 


-♦♦- 


ARCfflBALD  ALEXANDER,  D.  D  * 

1791—1851. 

Archibald  Alexander  was  of  Scotch  Irish  extraction, — ^his  grand- 
flather,  Archibald  Alexander,  having  emigrated  from  Ireland  to  Yiiginia  in 
1737.  His  father,  William  Alexander,  was  a  person  of  great  worth  and 
respectability,  and  was  one  of  the  original  Trustees  of  Liberty  Hall  Acad- 
emy, which  has  since  become  Washington  College.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  bom  near  Lexington,  Rockbridge  County,  Ya.,  April  17, 1772,  and 
was  the  third  of  nine  children.  Among  the  incidents  of  his  early  life,  be 
used  to  relate  that,  on  his  arrival  at  Liberty  Hall,  where  he  went  to  pursue 
his  studies,  he  found,  on  unpacking  his  trunk,  a  copy  of  Soame  Jenyns  on 
the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  which  his  mother  had  placed  there  without 
his  knowledge.  Ho  became  at  once  deeply  interested  in  the  work,  and  did 
not  lay  it  aside  till  he  had  finished  reading  it. 

In  1788,  a  very  unusual  attention  to  religion  prevailed  in  the  Congrega- 
tions in  Virginia,  South  of  the  James  River,  and  East  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 
In  August,  1789,  the  Rev.  William  Graham,  Rector  of  Liberty  Hall,  in 
compliance  with  an  invitation  from  the  Rev.  John  Blair  Smith,  then  Presi- 
dent of  Hampden  Sidney  College,  made  a  visit  to  Prince  Edward,  to  attend 
A  Oomm onion  in  the  Briery  Congregation.  He  was  accompanied  by  several 
if  his  young  students,  who,  he  hoped,  might  find  the  visit  profitable  to 
lliem.  Archibald  Alexander  was  one  of  the  number;  and  the  following 
Iboidents  of  the  visit  are  related  by  himself: — 

,  *•  The  sermon  of  Mr.  G-raham  on  the  text — *  Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye  my 
feople,'  &o.,  was  the  first  sermon  that  he  preached,  on  his  first  visit  to 
prince  Bdward,  when  I  accompanied  him.  It  was  preached  at  Briery, 
faimediately  after  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper;  and  Dr.  Smith 
nid  to  me  that  he  had  never  heard  more  than  one  sermon  which  he  liked  as 
%v«U,  aad  that  one  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  James  lii&tchel.     I  did  not 
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bear  the  first  part  of  this  discourse,  fur  there  being  a  prospect  of  rain,  the 
Communion  was  administered  in  the  house,  and  the  non-professors,  to  wbiok 
number  I  belonged,  were  requested  to  remain  under  the  arbour,  and  heif 
sermons  from  the  Rev.  Nash  Legraud,  and  the  Be\r.  Samuel  Houston.* 
But  the  rain  came  on  and  drove  us  into  the  house,  as  many  as  oould  press 
in.  I  remember  the  peculiarly  solemn  appearance  of  the  congregation 
when  I  entered  the  house.  The  speaker  was  then  addressing  such  as  were 
not  the  people  of  God ;  and  he  commenced  every  paragraph  with  *  Oh  com- 
fortless ye !' " 

It  was  during  thb  revival  that  Archibald  Alexander,  as  he  believed,  first 
became  experimentally  acquainted  with  the  power  of  religion.  He  returned 
home  with  a  joyful,  and  as  he  trusted,  a  renovated  heart.  Mr.  Qraham,  on 
his  return,  preached  at  Lexington,  and  after  the  sermon  called  upon  two 
young  men,  one  of  whom  was  Mr.  Aiexander,  to  lead  in  prayer.  The 
effect  upon  the  congregation  was  very  perceptible,  and  a  revival  of  great 
power  immediately  commenced,  which  extended  to  almost  every  Presbyte- 
rian Church  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Alexander  made  a  public  pro- 
fession of  his  faith  in  the  autumn  of  1789. 

Several  young  men  who  were  the  subjects  of  this  revival,  directed  their 
attention  to  the  study  of  Theology,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Gra- 
ham and  of  this  number  was  young  Alexander. 

In  the  spring  of  1791,  Mr.  Alexander,  at  the  suggestion,  and  by  the 
earnest  desire,  of  his  Preceptor,  Mr.  Graham,  consented  to  go  to  Philadel* 
phia  to  attend  the  General  Assembly,  in  the  capacity  of  a  ruling  elder: 
There  were  many  highly  interesting  incidents  attending  his  journey  and 
visit,  but  he  seems  to  have  felt  ill  at  ease  on  account  of  his  extreme  youth ; 
and  what  he  undertook  then  not  without  great  reluctance,  he  regarded  in 
after  life,  as  having  been  at  best  an  ill-judged  and  awkward  affair. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  1791,  when  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  wm 
licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  by  the  Lexington  Presbytery.  The  text  of 
his  trial  sermon  before  the  Presbytery,  which  was  given  him  by  the  Rot. 
Samuel  Houston,  was  "But  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  say  not  I  am  a  ohild: 
for  thou  shalt  go  to  all  that  I  shall  send  thee,  and  whatsoever  I  eommani 
thee,  thou  shalt  speak."  Jcr.  i.  7.  Mr.  Graham  listened  to  the  sermofli 
with  the  deepest  interest ;  and,  at  the  close  of  it,  expressed  to  a  few  frienda 
-a  most  favourable  opinion  of  the  character  and  prospects  of  the  young  man 

*  SjLmuel  Houstok,  the  son  of  Jobu  and  Sally  (Todd)  Iloiiston,  was  born  within  the  limits 
of  the  New  ProTidenee  Gongregatioo,  Va.,  and  completed  his  edneation  about  the  time  of  the 
removal  of  Liberty  Hall  Academy  to  the  nei^bourhood  of  Lexington.  In  1781,  when  he  wM 
in  his  twenty -third  year,  he  served  for  a  while  in  the  army  of  the  Revolution.  In  November 
of  that  year,  he  was  receired  by  the  Hanover  Presbytery  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry ;  and 
on  the  22d  of  October,  1782,  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel.  On  the  20th  of  May,  1783,  %b 
accepted  a  call  from  the  Providence  Congregation,  in  what  is  now  Tenneeseey  and  was  ordaioMl 
on  the  third  Wednesday  of  August  following.  When  the  Presbytery  of  Abingdon  was  formed 
i..  August  1785,  Mr.  Houston  became  one  or  its  members.  In  common  with  most  of  his  brett- 
ren  at  the  time,  he  seems  to  have  mingled  a  good  deal  in  civil  affairs,  and  wa4  a  mmUoos  adTo- 
cate  for  the  formation  of  a  new  State  to  be  called  Franklin.  Owing  to  various  oironmstaneeih 
be  returned  to  Virginia,  sometime  before  the  State  of  Tennessee  was  formed ;  and  on  the  24m 
of  October,  1789,  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Lexington  Presbvtenr.  On  the  20th  of  B9p» 
tember,  1791,  he  accepted  a  call  fVom  Falling  Spring  for  two-thirds  of  his  time;  and  here  and 
ntHigh  Bridge  he  performed  the  duties  of  a  minister  with  great  fidelity  until  he  was  disabled 
by  the  inflrmlties  of  age.  He  was.  for  many  years,  a  popular  and  successful  teacher  of  a  clin- 
ical school.  He  attended  the  Synod  of  Virginia  for  the  last  time  in  October,  1837,  listened  to 
the  debatea  with  great  interest,  and  finally  gave  his  vote  to  sustain  the  Exadnding  Acta  of  tka 
Qeneral  Assembly  of  that  year.  He  died  on  the  20th  of  January,  1839,  aged  elghty-oat 
years.    He  it  repreaented  at  having  united  great  modeety  with  great  intrepidity  aad  baaerv- 
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who  bad  delivered  it.  DariDg  the  winter  saooeeding  his  lioensnre,  he  wm 
occupied,  partly  in  gratuitous  missionary  labour,  and  partly  in  supplying 
the  pulpits  of  his  friends, — the  Rev.  Nash  Legrand  and  the  Kev.  William 
Hill,  one  of  whom  was  absent  on  a  journey,  the  other  confined  by  illness. 

The  General  Assembly  having  directed  each  of  the  Synods  to  recommend 
*^two  members  well  qualified  to  be  employed  in  missions  on  our  frontiers, 
for  the  purpose  of  organising  churches,  administering  ordinances,  ordaining 
elders,'*  &o.,  the  Commission  of  the  Synod  of  Virginia,  on  the  19th  of 
April,  1792,  appointed  Mr.  Alexander,  then  a  probationer  under  the  care 
of  the  Lexington  Presbytery,  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  Assembly, 
by  engaging  in  the  missionary  work.  In  fulfilling  this  appointment,  he 
laboured  in  several  of  the  destitute  counties  of  Virginia,  and  wherever  he 
went,  was  greatly  admired,  as  well  for  his  quiet  and  unassuming  manner,  as 
for  his  simple  and  sparkling  eloquence.  In  this  missionary  tour  he  was 
occupied  about  six  months,  during  which  time  he  visited  fifteen  or  sixteen 
counties  in  Virginia,  and  several  in  North  Carolina. 

The  Rev.  John  Blair  Smith  having  accepted  a  call  to  Philadelphia,  the 
Congregations  of  Briery  and  Cumberland,  together  with  the  Trustees  of 
Hampden  Sidney  College,  invited  Mr.  Graham  to  take  charge  of  both  the 
College  and  the  Churches ;  and  upon  his  returning  a  negative  answer,  the 
attention  of  the  people  was  directed  to  Mr.  Alexander.  All  the  Presbyterian 
Congregations  in  that  neighbourhood  were  then  vacant, — namely,  Cumber- 
land including  the  College,  Briery,  Buffalo,  and  Cub  Creek  including 
Charlotte  Court  House ;  but  for  the  two  first  named,  the  Rev.  Drury  Lacy, 
then  acting  President  of  the  College,  was  a  regular  supply.  It  was  agreed, 
upon  consultation,  to  call  two  ministers,  who  should  serve  these  several 
churches  in  rotation ;  and  Mr.  Lacy  and  Mr.  Alexander  were  the  two  desig- 
nated, both  of  whom  signified  their  acceptance.  They  were  to  preach  in 
six  different  places, — their  field  being  not  less  than  sixty  miles  in  length, 
and  thirty  in  breadth  ;  and  their  travelling  was  all  on  horseback.  This 
arrangement,  however,  proved  inconvenient  to  the  pastors,  and  unsatisfac- 
tory to  the  people ;  in  consequence  of  which,  a  division  of  the  field  was 
soon  effected,  and  Mr.  Alexander  received  for  his  share  the  Churches  of 
Briery  and  Cub  Creek.  He  was  ordained  at  Briery,  November  7,  1791, 
and  was  dismissed  from  Cub  Creek,  April  11,  1797,  and  from  Briery,  Nov- 
ember 16,  1798. 

Mr.  Lacy  having  resigned  the  Presidency  of  the  College  in  1796,  Mr. 
Alexander  accepted  a  call  to  become  hb  successor;  and  though  the  institu- 
tion, owing  to  various  causes,  was  at  that  time  in  a  depressed  and  languish- 
ing state,  he,  by  his  great  wisdom  and  untiring  industry,  soon  imparted  to 
it  a  more  healthful  and  vigorous  tone,  as  well  as  greatly  increased  the  num- 
ber of  its  students.  His  combined  influence  in  the  College  and  in  the  pul- 
pit, at  this  period,  was  at  once  very  powerful  and  very  extensive. 

In  1796,  Mr.  Alexander  went  as  a  delegate  to  the  General  Assombly  at 
Philadelphia ;  and  such  was  his  popularity  as  a  preacher,  that  the  Pine 
Street  Church,  then  vacant  by  the  removal  of  Dr.  John  Blair  Smith  to  the 
Presidency  of  Union  College,  invited  him  to  become  their  Pastor.  He, 
kowever,  declined  the  invitation. 

About  the  year  1797,  Mr.  Alexander  became  seriously  doubtful  in  respect 
to  the  authority  of  infant  baptism.  The  occasion  of  this  was  what  he  after- 
^'wrds  regarded  as  "  too  rigid  notions  as  to  the  purity  of  the  Church,  with  a 
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belief  that  receiving  in&nta  had  a  corrupting  tendency.**  He  frankly  stated 
the  embarrassment  he  felt  on  the  subject,  to  his  people  and  his  Presbytery; 
and  by  both  was  tolerated  in  Uie  omission  to  administer  the  ordinance  to 
infants  for  a  year  or  two ;  but  he  subsequently  became  satisfied  that  hia 
scruples  were  not  well  founded,  and  returned  to  his  former  practice. 

In  1801,  he  was  sent  a  second  time  to  the  General  Assembly,  fiis 
health. had  now  become  considerably  reduced,  in  consequence  of  his  arduous 
labours,  and  he  felt  the  need  of  relaxation  and  rest.  Accordingly,  after 
the  Assembly  had  closed  its  sessions,  he  proceeded  to  New  England,  as 
a  del^^te  to  the  General  Association  of  Connecticut,  and  continued  his 
journey  as  fax  East  as  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  He  preached  in  various  places, 
and  there  are  still  persons  living  in  New  England,  who  will  speak  in  ri^ 
tures  of  the  wonderful  effect  which  hb  eloquence  produced  upon  them.  On 
hia  return  home,  he  preached  in  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church  in  Balti- 
more, and  shortly  after  received  a  call  to  settle  there,  as  the  successor  of 
Dr.  Allison,  but  declined  it. 

In  1806,  he  received  a  second  call  from  the  Pine  Street  Church  in 
Philadelphia ;  which,  owing  to  the  weight  of  his  duties  in  the  College^  in 
oonneetion  with  some  other  circumstances,  he  determined  to  accept.  He 
was  received  a  member  of  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  on  the  21st  of 
April,  1807,  and  was  installed  on  the  20th  of  the  next  month, — the  Sermon 
on  the  occasion  being  preached  by  the  Eev.  George  C.  Potts.*  Here  he 
eontinued,  an  eminently  faithful  pastor  and  popular  preacher,  for  about  six 
years. 

In  1807,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  he  was  chosen  Moderator  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  The  next  year  he  preached  the  opening  Sermon  on  the 
text — *'  Seek  that  ye  may  excel  to  the  edifying  of  the  Church  ;"  (1  Cor. 
xiv.  12 ;)  and  on  this  occasion  he  maae  a  suggestion  in  regard  to  the  impor- 
tance of  a  Theological  Seminary,  which  is  supposed  to  have  had  an  important 
bearing  on  the  ultimate  action  of  the  Church  in  establishing  the  Seminary 
at  Princeton. 

In  1810,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  College  of  New  Jersey. 

In  1812,  the  Assembly  having  decided  on  establishing  a  Seminary  at 
Princeton,  Dr.  Alexander,  on  the  2d  of  June,  was  chosen  to  the  Professor- 

*  Gkorgv  Chjlrlvs  Potts  wm  »  desoendAzit  of  an  Engliih  officer  by  the  luune  of  Potti,  whoy 
when  the  army  of  Cromwell  made  ita  memorable  ineornon  into  Ireland,  (1549,)  remained  in 
the  Iiiand  and  beeame  the  head  of  an  Irish  honae.  He  wae  bom  in  Clontibret,  County  of 
Monagban,  in  1775;  was  edacated  at  the  University  of  Glasgow;  and  was  licensed  to  pnaek 
the  Gospel  by  the  Presbytery  of  Monag ban.  He  entered  with  great  ardour  into  the  memoraUe 
struggle  for  freedom ;  joined  the  Society  of  United  Irishmen ;  and  in  1796  visited  Paris  as  tlM 
bearer  of  an  important  communication  to  the  French  National  Convention.  While  on  this 
embassy,  he  travelled  as  far  as  Switserland.  But  being  satisfied  that  he  could  not  remain  with 
safety  in  his  native  oountry,  he  directed  his  course  to  the  United  States,  and  arrived  here  fai 
July,  1797.  After  preaching  for  some  time  to  various  vacant  churches  i&  Pennsylvania  and 
Delaware,  he  chose  Philadelpnia  as  the  field  of  his  permanent  labours,  and,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Presbytery,  gathered  a  new  Church  in  the  Southern  part  of  the  city.  In  June,  1800,  he 
was  ordained  and  installed  Pastor  of  the  Fourth  Church;  which,  from  a  small  beginning,  gi«ir 
to  a  largo  and  well  established  congregation.  Here  he  continued  in  the  faithful  discharge  of 
his  duties,  for  thirty -six  years,  when,  on  account  of  his  increasing  infirmities,  be  resiguM  hii 
oharge.  For  three  years  preceding  his  death,  he  was  an  invalid,  and  occasionally  a  great  suf- 
ferer. He  died,  sustained  to  the  last  by  the  glorious  hopes  of  a  better  life,  on  the  23d  of  Sep- 
tember, 1838,  in  his  sixty -fourth  year.  Without  any  hi^h  degree  of  popularity  as  a  preaebtr, 
he  was  distinguished  for  soundness  of  judgment ;  for  the  kindliness  of  his  spirit  and  manners  (  Ibr 
the  most  faithful  attention  to  his  pastoru  duties ;  and  for  a  oordlal  sympatny  in  every  enterorlM 
designed  to  promote  any  of  the  great  interests  of  humanity.  He  was  the  fisther  of  tlie  b«t« 
OMSfe  PotU^  D.  J>.,  Pastor  of  the  Chureh  in  Univtnity  Plaos  in  the  dty  of  New  Torfc. 
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ship  of  Didactic  and  Polemic  Theology.  He  accepted  tbe  appotntraent, 
after  considerable  deliberation,  and  was  inangnratcd  on  tbe  12tb  of  Angnsl 
following, — an  appropriate  Sermon  on  the  occasion  being  preached  by  the 
Kt;v.  Dr.  Miller,  which,  in  connection  with  Dr.  Alexander's  Inangnral 
Address,  was  published. 

Hero  he  continued  in  the  laborious  discharge  of  his  duties  till  near  the 
close  of  life.  About  a  month  before  he  died,  he  was  attacked  with  dysen- 
tery, which  had  been  prevailing  to  some  extent  in  that  region ;  and  his 
friends,  from  the  commencement  of  his  disease,  were  somewhat  apprehensiTe 
of  a  fatal  result.  He  continued  to  sink  gradually,  until  it  became  apparent 
to  all,  and  to  none  more  than  himself,  that  he  had  nearly  done  with  the 
world.  He  contemplated  the  approaching  event  with  the  utmost  calmness, 
and  felt  that  the  circumstances  of  his  departure  were  all  ordered  in  great 
mercy.  It  was  a  source  of  special  gratification  to  him  that  his  son,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  James  W.  Alexander,  who  had  been  passing  a  few  months  in 
Europe,  reached  Princeton,  on  his  return,  a  week  before  his  father's  death. 
He  died  in  perfect  peace  on  the  22d  of  October,  1851.  The  Synod  of  New 
Jersey,  which  was  in  session  at  Princeton  at  the  time,  attended  his  Funeral 
on  the  24th, — an  appropriate  Sermon  being  preached  on  the  occasion  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  McDowell,  whom  Dr.  Alexander  himself  had  designated  to  per- 
form the  service. 

Dr.  Alexander  was  married  on  the  5th  of  April,  1802,  to  Janetta, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  James  Waddel,  D.  D.,  of  the  county  of  Loujsa, — a 
connection  with  which  no  small  part  of  the  happiness  of  his  future  life  was 
identified.  Mrs.  Alexander  died,  after  a  brief  illness,  on  the  7th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1852.  They  had  seven  children  who  survived  them, — six  sons  and  one 
daughter.  Of  the  sons,  three  are  ministers  of  the  Gbspel,  two  are  lawyers, 
and  one  is  a  physician. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Alexander's  publications: — 

VOLUMES. 

A  Brief  Outline  of  the  Evidences  of  the  Chrbtian  Religion,  1825.  12mo. 
The  Canon  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  ascertained  ;  or  the  Bible  com- 
plete without  the  Apocrypha  and  unwritten  Traditions,  1826.  12mo.  A 
Selection  of  Hymns,  adapted  to  the  Devotions  of  the  Closet,  the  Family, 
and  the  Social  Circle,  and  containing  subjects  appropriate  to  the  Monthly 
Concerts  of  Prayer  for  the  success  of  Missions  and  Sunday  Schools,  1831. 
(Seven  hundred  and  forty- two  hymns.)  32mo.  The  Lives  of  the  Patriarchs, 
published  by  the  American  Sunday  School  Union,  1835.  18mo.  History 
of  Israel.  12mo.  Biographical  Sketches  of  tho  Founder  and  Principal 
Alumni  of  the  Log  College;  together  with  an  account  of  the  Revivals  of  Reli- 
gion under  their  Ministry,  1845.  12mo.  A  History  of  Colonisation  on  the 
Western  Coast  of  Africa,  1846.  8vo.  A  History  of  the  Israelitish  Nation 
from  their  Origin  to  their  Dispersion  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Romans,  1852.    8vo.    Outlines  of  Moral  Science,  New  York,  1852.    12mo. 

PAMPHLETS. 

A  Sermon  at  the  opening  of  the  General  Assembly,  1808.  A  Discourse 
occasioned  by  the  burning  of  the  Theatre  in  the  city  of  Richmond,  Ya., 
1812.  A  Missionary  Sermon  before  the  General  Assembly,  1813.  An 
Inaugural  Discourse  delivered  at  Princeton,  1814.  ASermon  to  Toong 
Men,  preached  in  the  chapel  of  the  College  of  Now  Jersey,  182(S.     Sngge** 
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lions  in  vindication  of  Sandaj  Schools,  1829.  Growth  in  Oraoe  :  Two  Ser^ 
mons  in  the  National  Preaeher,  1829.  A  Sermon  before  the  AmerioMi 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  1829.  The  Pastoral  Office: 
A  Sermon  preached  in  Philadelphia,  before  the  Association  of  the  Alnmni 
of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  May  21,  1884.  The  House  of 
Ood  Desirable  :  A  Sermon  in  the  Presbyterian  Preacher,  1835.  The  Peo- 
ple of  God  led  in  Unknown  Ways  :  A  Sermon  Preached  in  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  Richmond,  1842.  Aji  Address  delivered  before  the  Alumni 
Association  of  Washington   College,  Ya.,  on  Commencement  day,  1848. 

He  published  Introductions  to  Matthew  Henry's  Commentary,  Works  of 
the  Rev.  William  Jay,  and  Dr.  Waterbury's  Advice  to  a  Young  Christian. 

The  following  books  and  tracts,  as  well  as  some  of  those  mentioned  above, 
are  issued  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication : — 

Practical  Sermons ;  to  be  read  in  Families  and  Social  Meetings,  8yo. 
Letters  to  the  Aged,  18mo.  Counsels  of  the  Aged  to  the  Toung,  18mo. 
Universalism  false  and  unscriptural,  18mo.  A  Brief  Compend  of  Bible 
Truth,  12mo.  Divine  Guidance  ;  or  the  people  of  God  led  in  Unknown 
Ways,  32mo.  Thoughts  on  Religious  Experience,  12mo.  The  Life  of  the 
Rev.  Richard  Baxter,  (an  abridgment,)  18mo.  The  Life  of  Andrew  Mel- 
ville, (an  abridgment,)  18mo.  The  Life  of  John  Knox,  the  Scottish 
Reformer,  (an  abridgment,)  18mo.  The  Way  of  Salvation  fiuniliarly 
explained  in  a  conversation  between  a  Father  and  his  Children,  32mo. 

To  which  must  be  added  the  folbwing  Tracts : — 

The  Duty  of  Catechetical  Instruction.  A  Treatise  on  Justification  by 
Faith.  Christ's  gracious  Invitation  to  the  weary  and  heavy-laden.  Ruth, 
the  Moabitess.  Love  to  an  Unseen  Saviour.  Letters  to  the  Aged.  A 
Dialogue  between  a  Presbyterian  and  a  Friend  (Quaker).  The  Amiable 
Youth  falling  short  of  Heaven.  The  Importance  of  Salvation.  Future 
Punishment  Endless.  Justification  by  Faith.  Sinners  welcome  to  Jesus 
Christ.  The  following  Tracts  have  been  published  by  the  American  Tract 
Society : — The  Day  of  Judgment.     The  Misery  of  the  Lost. 

PROM  THE  REV.  JOHN  HALL,  D.  D. 

TRxmoir,  March  28, 1856. 

My  dear  Sir  :  It  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  make  the  slightest  contriba- 
tion  to  the  materials  for  illustrating  the  character  of  Dr.  Alexander  ;  but  I  do 
not  find  any  thing  in  my  recollections  or  impressions  that  seems  to  have  any 
original  value.     Such  as  they  are,  however,  they  are  at  your  service. 

My  first  recollection  of  Dr.  Alexander  is  as  the  Oatechist  of  the  children  of  his 
congregation  in  Philadelphia.  Through  the  only  winter  which  I  was  old  enough 
to  attend,  we  were  assembled  on  Saturday  afternoons  in  the  main  aisle  of  the 
church.  Our  seats  were  the  baize-covered  benches  used  by  the  communicants, 
when  sitting  at  the  Lord's  table.  The  aisle  was  paved  with  bricks,  and  with  the 
gravestone  of  Dr.  Duffleld,  a  former  Pastor  of  the  Church.  A  large  tin-plate 
stbve  in  the  middle,  was  the  only  heater.  Near  it  the  Pastor  took  his  seat,  by 
a  small  table,  and  put  the  class  through  the  Shorter  Catechism.  The  older 
children  were  required  to  bring  written  proofs  of  certain  points  assigned.  I  was 
scarcely  out  of  my  infancy  when  the  Doctor  left  Philadelphia  for  Princeton,  and 
cannot  revive  any  impressions  of  his  course  as  a  Pastor  beyond  the  incidents  of 
the  middle  aisle  on  Saturdays;  but  I  could  not  have  passed  so  much  of  my  life 
among  those  who  never  ceased  to  speak  of  his  ministry  with  fond  recitals  of.  its 
extraordinary  value,  without  receiving  some  idea  of  its  characteristics.    Imagfaie 
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ilien,  A  man  of  Dr.  Alexander's  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  pietjr,  placed  over  a 
people  of  plain  habits,  but  of  religious  dispositions, — to  whom  he  wonld  and 
oasily  couid  accommodate  his  bearing  and  language  at  all  times  and  in  all  places; 
always  simple,  affable  and  in  good  humour,  but  never  light,  fitmiliar  or  undigni- 
fied; iuezhaustible  in  conservation,  yet  not  exciting  a  thought  that  he  loved  to 
talk  or  to  be  heard ;  suiting  himself  to  each  one's  intellectual  and  spiritual  con- 
dition with  equal  facility;  delighting  most  to  serve  the  poor  and  ignorant,  and 
adapt  himself  to  them,  but  just  as  well  qualified,  and  as  much  at  home,  in  serv- 
ing those  who  stand  highest  in  the  social  or  mental  ranks;  in  preaching,  actuated 
by  no  ambition  of  greatness,  and  yet  attaining  it  Hy  the  very  talent  of  making 
every  class  of  hearers  interested  and  pleased;  so  living  among  his  people  that  all 
could  confide  in  him  as  their  best  fViend  and  counsellor  in  private  as  well  as  in 
the  pulpit;  accustomed  to  have  their  tenderest  emotions  kept  in  action  by  the 
sagacity  and  force  with  which  his  sermons,  prayers,  exhortations,  and  conversa- 
tions were  perpetually  penetrating  their  hearts,  and  having  no  eccentricities  or 
habits  that  would  qualify  the  general  tenor  of  so  much  excellence — imagine  such 
a  Pastor,  and  you  will  not  wonder  how  a  plain  congregation  could  Iav9  as  well  as, 
or  even  more  than,  admire  him. 

As  is  so  often  the  case  with  the  most  effective  preachers,  no  printed  sermons 
of  Dr.  Alexander's  can  give  an  adequate  conception  of  the  interest  which  belonged 
to  their  delivery,  especially  when  he  preached  without  a  manuscript.  It  was  the 
naturalness  of  his  manner, — the  getting  up  and  talking  rather  than  a  formal  ora- 
tion or  lecture, — the  sweetness  of  his  voice  and  the  delightful  modulations  of  its 
tones,  in  which  feeling  and  understanding,  instead  of  the  rules  of  elocution, 
were  obviously  exercising  the  whole  direction — that  captivated  the  ear,  even 
when  the  matter  made  no  impression.  He  had  very  peculiar  cadences — tones 
now  so  tender,  and  now  so  solemn,  and  now  so  long-dnawn,  and  always  so  unaf- 
ibctcd,  that  one  who  did  not  know  the  language  he  spoke,  must  have  been  moved 
by  the  very  sound  and  manner.  So  his  gestures  were  peculiar.  They  were  not 
graceful,  neither  were  they  ungraceful;  but  they  were  natural  and  significant. 
The  fore-finger  pressed  on  tlic  chin  at  the  pause  of  a  sentence  which  called  for 
serious  reflection — the  head  thrown  down,  and  eyes  peering  forth  in  silence,  as 
if  expecting  that  what  he  had  said  mutt  be  that  moment  taking  effect,— overy 
look  and  tone  indicating  that  hi$  soul  was  in  what  he  was  saying,  and  that  be 
was  moving  the  souls  he  addressed, — ^many  more  such  unstudied,  unaffected  traits 
of  his  manner  in  preaching  can  be  recalled  by  those  who  heard  him,  than  they 
can  describe  to  the  apprehension  of  those  who  never  enjoyed  this  privilege.  The 
words  were  not  remarkable  for  rhetorical  excellence,  except  the  utmost  sim- 
plicity of  expression,  adapted  to  all  classes  of  hearers,  be  admitted  to  be  such 
an  excellence  in  the  pulpit.  Hence  his  universal  acceptance.  I  have  before  me 
a  family  letter,  written  by  my  father  in  Juno,  1818,  who,  on  his  way  to  the  sea- 
shore at  Long  Branch,  stopped  for  the  Sabbath  at  the  little  village  of  Eatontown, 
in  the  neighbourhood.  This  was  six  years  after  Dr.  Alexander  left  Philadelphia, 
when  we  were  his  parishioners.  He  writes, — "  We  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
Dr.  Alexander  preach  yesterday.  It  was  in  a  neat  Methodist  Church  about 
three  miles  from  this  town.  The  Doctor  had  a  ride  of  four  miles.  The  preacher 
of  the  place  finished  about  twelve  o'clock,  and  our  Doctor  began  in  about  fifteen 
minutes  afterwards.  His  intention  was  to  make  a  short  address;  but  as  he 
advanced  in  the  discourse  he  seemed  to  become  interested,  and  a  more  animated, 
eloquent  discourse  I  never  heard  from  him.  His  text  was,  *  Take  my  yoke 
upon  you,'  &c.  His  audience,  though  at  times  very  noisy,  (I  suppose  this 
alludes  to  the  audible  demonstrations  of  sympathy  often  heard  in  churches  of 
this  denomination,)  were  very  attentive,  and  seemed  to  feel  the  word  preached. 
His  sermon  was  nearly  an  hour  and  a  quarter  long,  and  when  he  finished,  though 
unusually  late,  the  good  people  seemed  to  be  in  no  haste  to  go.    They  tarried 
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about  the  door  till  be  came  out,  and  I  belieye  the  whole  congregation  stood  look* 
iag  at  him,  as  if  wondering  who  he  was."  It  will  be  admitted  bf  those  who 
knew  the  Doctor's  temperament  and  characteristics,  that  this  was  just  the 
occasion  for  one  of  the  most  striking  manifestations  of  his  power,  and  such  will 
readily  believe  that  the  extempore  discourse  that  so  charmed  a  plain,  country  con- 
gregation,  would  have  proved  equally  fascinating  and  impressive  ta  the  most  cul- 
tivated persons  who  might  have  been  present,  if  their  hearts  had  the  least  sympa- 
thy with  Divine  subjects.  Indeed  the  youngest  of  his  hearers  were  often  kepi 
attentive  by  the  manner  so  direct  and  colloquial,  in  which  he  often  preached.  A 
relative,  who  was  but  sixteen  years  old  when  the  Doctor  removed  to  Princeton, 
informs  me  that  he  has  never  forgotten  the  substance  of  many  of  his  discourseiy 
and  recognises  several  passages  in  the  volume  of  '*  Practical  Sermons**  as  oneo 
heard  in  Pine  Street. 

The  vivacity,  intelligence,  and  inquisitiveness,  of  Dr.  Alexander's  conversa- 
tion will  be  remembered  among  his  most  agreeable  qualities;  and  I  have  often 
been  reminded  of  a  remark  I  heard  when  a  child,  from  my  mother,  that,  what- 
ever was  the  business  or  calling  of  any  one  with  whom  he  conversed,  one  would 
have  supposed  that  the  Doctor  was  of  the  same  pursuit,  and  had  lived  in  the 
same  place.  Though  always  seeking  information  from  every  one  he  encountered, 
he  seemed  already  to  be  fiimiliar  with  the  leading  facts,  and  generally  with 
details.  A  friend  of  mine  once  said  to  me  that  while  a  student  at  the  Seminary, 
ho  was  often  foiled  in  trying  to  communicate  to  his  teacher  in  their  familiar 
interviews  something  new  or  uncommon  that  occurred  to  him  in  his  reading  or 
observation,  and  had  to  content  himself  with  the  resolution  to  be  constantly 
receiving  every  sort  of  information  from  him  without  imparting  any  in  return. 
After  leaving  the  Seminary,  however,  he  spent  ten  years  in  India,  and  upon  hii 
return,  he  went,  as  he  said,  with  some  confidence  that  he  could  now  find  some* 
thing  to  say  that  Dr.  Alexander  did  not  know  beforehand;  but,  after  a  long  con- 
versation, he  came  away  with  the  disheartening  impression  that  he  knew  more, 
even  about  India,  than  himself. 

But  the  more  I  strive  to  give  expression  to  my  views  of  his  peculiarities,  the 
more  confident  I  become  that  he  was  one  of  those  uncommon  men  whose  traits 
cannot  be  communicated  by  description,  and  nvho  must  be  seen  and  heard  to  ba 
at  all  appreciated,  or  to  have  the  secret  of  their  influence  and  popularity  under- 
stood. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

JOHK  HALL 

FROM  THE  REY.  H.  A.  BOARDMAK,  D.  D. 

Pbiladblphia,  April  9,  1865. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir :  It  has  given  me  very  great  pleasure  to  learn  that  yon  were 
engaged  in  writing  a  series  of  biographical  sketches  of  the  leading  ministers  of 
our  country,  and  I  cannot  deny  your  request  when  you  ask  me  for  a  letter  to  be 
inserted  in  your  account  of  the  late  venerable  Dr.  Alexander.  It  was  my  privi- 
lege to  be  a  good  deal  in  the  society  of  our  revered  Professor,  during  the  three 
years  I  spent  at  Princeton;  and  I  was  in  the  habit  of  meeting  him  not  unfre- 
qucntly,  down  to  the  close  of  his  life.  But  I  have  had  no  advantages  above  those 
enjoyed  by  many  of  my  brethren,  for  supplying  the  sort  of  reminiscences  yon 
desire;  nor  can  I  write  any  thing  which  /should  regard  as  a  fitting  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  this  patriarchal  man.  But  I  am  quite  willing  to  say  just  what 
occurs  to  me  on  the  subject;  and  you  must  allow  me  to  say  it  in  the  most  desul- 
tory manner. 

If  I  were  to  attempt  to  account  for  Dr.  Alexander's  great  influence  both  in  the 
Seminary  and  out  of  it,  I  should  say,  first  of  all,  ^at  it  was  not  owing  to  any 
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assumption  of  superiority  on  his  part.    For,  aside  from  the  fact  that  pretensions 
of  this  kind  are  apt  to  defeat  their  own  end,  all  who  knew  him  are  aware  that 
entire  exemption  from  such  churns  was  one  of  his  prominent  characteristics.   No 
one  could  be  more  unassuming  in  manner  and  disposition  than  ho  was.  Nor  was 
His  influence  to  be  ascribed  altogether,  or  even  chiefly,  to  the  splendour  of  his 
abilities.    For,  although  his  talents  and  attainments  were  of  a  very  high  order, 
they  were  not  of  so  extraordinary  a  cast  as  to  place  him  in  this  view  above  all 
his  contemporaries.     But  the  secret  of  his  power  over  men  lay  in  the  singular 
rambinatiifn  of  excellencies  which  his  character  presented — in  his  blended  piety 
and  wisdom;  his  simplicity  and  consistency;  his  sound  sense  and  his  spirit- 
uality; his  never  saying  nor  doing  foolish  things,  and  his  hearty  sympathy  with 
every  thing  good,  and  kind,  and  useful;  and  above  all,  or  as  pervading  all,  his 
deep  experimental  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  of  the  Gospel  as  the  only 
remedy  for  its  corruptions.    None  who  were  in  the  habit  of  hearing  him  preach, 
will  wonder  at  the  sway  he  exercised  over  those  brought  in  contact  with  him. 
For  how  can  we  help  reverencing  a  man,  whom  we  feel,  as  soon  as  he  begins  to 
speak,  busy  about  our  hearts,  and  who  goes  on  opening  one  ward  after  another, 
until  we  b^in  to  fear  that  there  is  not  a  secret  chamber  that  he  will  not  enter, 
and  expose  all  that  is  in  it?    This  was  what  Dr.  Alexander  did — ^he  addressed 
himself  so  much  to  the  consciences  of  people,--came  home  so  thoroughly  to 
their  own  varied  experiences,  that  they  must  have  been  either  more  or  less  than 
human  not  to  be  moved  by  it.     He  seemed  to  have  studied  every  phase  of  char- 
aotcr,  and  to  be  equally  at  home  in  every  part  of  the  wide  field  of  experimental 
religion.     It  mattered  not  whether  the  subject   were  joy  or  sorrow,  temp- 
tation or  triumph,  submission  or  rebellion,  trust  or  despondency,  fiiith  or  works, 
the  flesh  or  the  spirit,  life  or  death — you  soon  saw,  in  listening  to  him,  that  it 
was  familiar  ground  to  him,  and  that  wherever  you  were,  he  had  been  there 
before  you.     His  discursive  taUu  at  the  Sabbath  afternoon  conferences  in  the 
Seminary,  if  gathered  up  by  a  stenographer,  would  have  formed  a  body  of  prac- 
tical and  casuistical  Divinity,  inferior  to  nothing  of  the  kind  in  the  language. 
His  students,  in  all  their  doubts,  and  conflicts,  and  fears,  felt  at  full  liberty  to 
consult  him,  and  they  always  found  him  perfectly  accessible.     He  could  pene- 
trate the  nature  of  their  spiritual  difiiculties  from  a  hint  or  two,  as  readily  as 
Guvier,  the  great  naturalist,  could  identify  a  skeleton  from  a  single  joint.     He 
was  quick  in  discerning,  and  gentle  but  firm  in  administering,  the  antidote  which 
every  case  required.     And  then  his  counsels  carried  such  autKority  with  them 
that  they  were  far  more  cflective  than  they  would  have  been,  had  the  same  sen- 
timents been  expressed  by  another  person.     The  feeling  was,  that  it  was  not 
safe  to  disregard  the  views  of  one,  who  evidently  enjoyed  in  so  high  a  degree  the 
presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     And  so  strong  was  this  feeling  that  many  a  con- 
scientious student  has  had  his  hope  revived  by  an  encouraging  word  from  his 
revered  teacher,  while  others  of  doubtful  piety  have  been  led  by  his  paternal  and 
faithful  suggestions  to  turn  aside  into  some  more  suitable  profession. 

There  was  a  charm  about  Dr.  Alexander's  public  ministrations  that  no  one 
who  ever  heard  him  can  forget.  His  unique  and  inimitable  manner — so  simple, 
so  vivacious,  so  earnest,  was  sure  to  rivet  the  attention.  His  discourses  were 
replete  with  instruction  drawn  fresh  from  the  fountain  of  wisdom.  A  mere 
rhetorician  might  have  criticised  them  as  deficient  in  ornament,  but  no  one  felt 
this  in  listening  to  him.  He  had  the  rare  faculty  of  making  didactic  and  familiar 
topics  interesting  even  to  persons  of  no  religion;  for  his  sermons  partook  of  the 
vitality  and  freshness  of  his  mind,  which  was  like  a  perennial  fountain  sending 
ofi*  its  sparkling  waters.  They  abounded  in  terse  apothegms,  and  gleamed  with 
pithy  and  pleasant  sayings,  like  the  bright  flowers  which  light  up  the  rich  green 
of  a  prairie.  You  could  not  possibly  suppress  a  smile  sometimes,  at  the  lively 
tarns  and  sprightly  sallies  which  occurred  in  his  discourses;  nor  less  at  the  feli- 
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citous  expressions  with  vhich^  in  a  single  sentence,  he  would  put  before  70a  % 
vivid  transcript  of  what  was  passing  in  your  own  breast.  You  smiled,  not  from 
lightness  of  feeling,  but  from  pure  pleasure — a  pleasure  blended  with  deep 
seriousness,  and  often  with  the  spirit  of  derotion.  This  simplicity  and  anima- 
tion won  the  hearts  of  his  hearers,  and  they  followed  whithersoeyer  he  chose  to 
lead  them,  not  because  they  re9oh>ed  to  follow  him,  but  because  they  were  too 
much  interested  to  resolve  any  thing  about  it.  As  there  was  no  ostentation  in 
his  manner,  no  pretension,  no  demand  for  applause,  criticism  was  disarmed  and 
led  captive.  Men  of  all  classes  felt  his  power  alike.  Beyond  any  minister  <^ 
his  day,  his  preaching  was  eq^ually  acceptable  to  the  learned  and  the  illiterate, 
the  old  and  the  young,  the  untutored  and  the  refined.  For  the  natum  of  all 
men  is  the  same,  and  Dr.  Alexander  was  one  of  Nature's  preachers.  He  was  so 
simple  that  children  could  understand  him;  but  his  simplicity  neyer  degenera- 
ted into  8illines8 — it  was  the  graceful  but  invisible  mould  into  which  the  instinct 
of  his  nature,  and  the  habit  of  his  life,  made  him  cast  the  richest  ore  of  Divine 
truth. 

There  is  no  greater  element  of  power  in  the  pulpit  than  the  capacity  of  exciting 
religious  emotion.  This  must  take  precedence  of  intellectual  prowess,  of  leam^ 
ing,  of  brilliancy  of  imagination,  of  logical  astuteness,  and  of  all  the  graces  of 
oratory.  Dr.  Alexander  possessed  it  in  combination  with  several  of  these  quali- 
ties in  a  most  remarkable  degree.  He  could  set  forth  the  €k>spel  in  its  adapta- 
tion to  the  endlessly  diversified  states  of  human  feeling,  with  a  skill  and  effect 
trulj  wonderful.  And  the  facility  with  which  he  could  awaken  emotions  of 
gratitude,  praise,  contrition,  joy  and  the  like,  gave  him  a  rare  control  over  any 
Christian  auditory.  Nor  did  his  sermons  die  with  the  occasion;  they  combined 
with  the  radical  principles  and  afi*ections  of  his  hearers,  and  went  to  strengthen 
and  perpetuate  their  reverence  for  him. 

Besides  the  elements  of  power  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  Dr.  Alexan- 
der's great  influence  was  to  be  ascribed,  in  no  small  measure,  to  his  earnest  sym- 
pathy with  his  kind.  A  stranger,  to  look  in  upon  him  in  his  study, — an  old  man 
half  doubled  in  hig  big  chair,  engaged  with  his  books  and  manuscripts,  and 
occupied  profosRionally  as  a  teacher  of  Theology,  might  have  conjectured,  at  first 
sight,  that  be  was  as  much  isolated  from  the  great  Babel  in  feeling  as  he  was  in 
situation.  But  this  was  not  the  case;  and  the  whole  Church  knew  it.  He  never 
sank  the  man  in  the  philosopher,  nor  the  citizen  and  patriot  in  the  divine.  His 
sterling  common  sense  formed  a  bond  of  union  between  himself  and  his  fellow- 
men,  which  neither  his  scholastic  pursuits,  nor  his  high  spiritual  attainments, 
ever  weakened  or  tarnished.  There  was  no  chasm  to  be  bridged  over  before  you 
could  approach  him ; — no  mailed  coat  of  professional  dignity  to  be  pierced ; — ^no 
steps  to  climb  up  to  the  high  ofBcial  chair  where  he  sat  in  state.  Tou  could  not 
hear  him  in  the  pulpit  nor  meet  him  in  social  life,  without  feeling  that  there  was 
a  common  ground  for  you  to  stand  upon;  that  there  were  numerous  points  of 
contact  between  you  and  himself;  and  that  you  could  talk  with  him  as  freely  as 
with  any  other  man.  There  was  assurance  of  this,  not  only  in  his  genial  sym- 
pathies, but  in  that  native  cheerfulness  and  mother-wit,  which  made  him  a 
delightful  companion.  His  wit,  using  the  term  in  its  broad  philosophical  sense, 
revealed  itself  often  in  his  discourses.  But  when  he  was  in  full  health,  and  no 
adverse  toinds  depressed  his  spirits,  it  would  sometimes  play  in  the  class-room, 
and  in  the  social  circle,  like  the  Aurora  Borealis.  If  the  scintillations  of  it  whieh 
have  been  preserved  by  his  students  could  be  collected,  they  would  make  a  bril- 
liant and  substantial  volume.  But  his  wit  never  degenerated  into  coarseness, 
nor  his  cheerfulness  into  levity.  It  is  not  probable  that  a  minute  scrutiny  into 
his  ministerial  life  would  bring  to  light  an  act  or  an  expression  that  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  dignity  of  his  sacred  office.  And  while  he  pleased  in  piivMtf 
life,  he  instructed.     Persons  who  were  drawn  around  him  by  hU  vivacity. 
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sddom  retired  without  carrying  away  scmie  wholesome  truth  or  ralaable  sugges- 
tion. It  was  his  high  vocation  to  do  good;  and  he  seemed  never  to  lose  sight  of 
it,  nor  ever  to  prosecute  it  as  a  task. 

I  must  not  omit  to  say  that  another  source  of  Dr.  Alexander's  great  power 
was  his  eminent  piety.  And  yet  I  hardly  need  expatiate  upon  this,  as  a  distinct 
attribute;  for  it  was  to  his  character  what  the  soul  is  to  the  body — the  pervad- 
ing, life-giving,  governing  principle;  and  it  would  be  diiBcult  to  speak  of  him  in 
any  of  his  relations  or  pursuits  without  recognising  the  fact  of  his  singular 
^attainments  in  holiness.  It  was  his  rare  fortune  to  maintain  an  unsullied 
reputation  for  superior  piety,  wisdom,  benevolence,  and  consistency,  throughout  a 
ministry  of  nearly  sixty  years.  This  entire  period  he  spent,  not  in  the  seclusion 
of  a  remote  rural  parish,  but  in  the  most  prominent  and  responsible  situations — 
as  the  President  of  Hampden  Sidney  College,  the  Pastor  of  a  Church  in  this 
city,  and  the  Senior  Professor  at  Princeton.  It  was  a  period,  too,  of  great 
excitement,  marked  by  a  succession  of  momentous  changes  in  the  politics  and 
commerce  of  the  world,  and  with  incessant  conflicts  iii  Theology  and  morals. 
Yet,  with  such  fidelity  to  his  Master,  and  with  such  meekness  of  wisdom,  did  he 
carry  himself  throughout,  that  the  most  violent  controvertists  have  rarely  ven- 
tured to  breathe  a  word  of  censure  against  him. 

But  it  is  more  than  time  for  me  to  close.  I  have  simply  glanced  at  some  of 
the  most  prominent  traits  of  Dr.  Alexander's  character,  without  attempting  a 
full  delineation  of  it.  If  these  familiar  sketches  should  afford  you  the  least 
assistance  in  finishing  your  portrait  of  one  whom  we  all  revered  as  a  Master  in 
Israel,  it  is  all  I  could  expect  or  desire. 

I  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 

Sincerely  and  affectionately. 

Your  friend  and  brother, 

HENRY  A.  BOARDMAK. 


FROM  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  E.  SCHENCK. 

Philadelphia,  April  6, 1857. 

Dear  Sir :  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  comply  with  your  wish  that  I  should  fur- 
nish you  some  personal  reminiscences  of  the  late  venerated  Dr.  Archibald  Alex- 
ander. His  biography  has  been  so  well  and  so  thoroughly  written,  that  it  seems 
almost  presumptuous  to  attempt  any  thing  in  addition.  If,  however,  any  of  the 
following  impressions  or  incidents  can  be  of  the  least  service,  they  are  placed  at 
your  disposal  very  willingly. 

I  have  alwa3's  accounted  it  one  of  the  most  distinguished  privileges  of  my  life, 
to  have  lived  from  early  childhood  in  the  near  vicinity  of  two  such  men  as  Dr. 
Samuel  Miller  and  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander.  They  were,  to  my  youthful  mind, 
both  in  and  out  of  the  pulpit,  very  models  of  ministerial  excellence  and  dignity. 
The  impression  made  by  them  respecting  the  elevation  of  goodness  and  of  use- 
fulness to  which  an  ambassador  of  Christ  may  attain,  has  not  yet  worn  away, 
and  never  can. 

During  my  boyish  years,  Dr.  Alexander  was  held  in  profound  reverence, 
mingled  with  strong  affection.  Although  not  then  specially  interested  in  the 
great  subject  of  religion,  I  can  yet  recall  the  feelings  of  peculiar  delight  with 
which  I  always  saw  him  rise  in  the  pulpit  and  heard  him  preach.  His  simpli- 
city, vivacity,  and  directness  of  speech,  were  such  as  always  to  rivet  attention, 
affbrd  pleasure,  convey  instruction,  and  secure  conviction,  even  to  a  child's 
understanding.  It  was  not,  however,  until  I  had  become  a  theological  student, 
that  I  enjoyed  frequent  access  to  him,  and  almost  daily  opportunities  of  hearing 
and  observing  him. 
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As  a  lecturer,  Dr.  Alexander  was  always  profound,  philosophical,  instructiye. 
His  lectures,  as  I  heard  them,  were  written  out  with  great  care,  yet  he  nerer 
confined  himself  to  his  manuscript.  Assuming  an  easy  position  in  his  chair, 
with  his  forefinger  pressed  against  his  cheek,  he  read  deliberately  and  critically, 
just  as  if  perusing  for  the  first  time  the  production  of  another  mind,  in  which 
he  might  possibly  detect  some  error.  Frequently  a  sentence  would  suggest 
remarks  not  found  upon  the  paper,  when  he  would  enter  upon  an  extempora- 
neous discussion  of  that  point,  and  after  a  while  would  come  back  to  his  manu- 
script. There  was  so  much  in  his  manner  that  was  conversational,  fresh  and 
easy,  that  the  attention  of  any  hearer  seldom  was  seen  to  flag.  When  attend- 
ing to  the  performances  of  the  students,  they  always  had  his  careful  and  undi- 
vided attention.  When  criticising  their  productions,  his  remarks  were  pointed) 
brief,  apt  and  judicious.  Hundreds  of  these  brief  and  sententious  criticisma 
still  live  in  the  memories  of  his  students,  and  many  a  preacher's  whole  style  of 
pulpit  performances  has  been  revolutionized  by  a  single  one  of  them. 

I  have  heard  it  hinted  that  Dr.  Alexander  was  sometimes  tart  in  his  remarks 
to  the  students,  and  even  at  times  unnecessarily  severe.  This,  I  believe,  is  » 
mistake.  Although  gifted  with  the  power  of  uttering  prompt  and  scathing  sar- 
casm, when  occasion  called  for  it,  he  was  exceedingly  chary  in  the  use  of  this 
formidable  weapon.  During  a  somewhat  intimate  acquaintance  of  over  twenty 
years,  and  after  seeing  him  in  every  variety  of  circumstances,  I  cannot  remem- 
ber to  have  heard  him  utter  a  single  sharp  remark,  which  my  own  judgment  did 
not  regard  as  entirely  suitable  and  called  for  by  the  occasion.  Indeed  there  was 
only  one  class  of  his  students  with  whom  he  ever  used  sarcasm.  They  were 
the  self-conceited.  For  them  he  agreed  with  Solomon  that  severe  remedies  alone 
could  be  expected  to  do  any  good.  With  these  his  remarks  were  sometimes  like 
the  point  of  a  pen-knife,  thrust  into  an  inflated  balloon.  Many  a  mortifying  yet 
beneficial  collapse  has  followed  them.  But  to  the  self-distrustful  and  the  hum- 
ble, his  words  were  uniformly  full  of  kindness  and  encouragement.  The  stu- 
dents always  found  in  him  a  ready,  patient  and  wise  adviser.  They  knew  that 
they  could  resort  to  him  in  every  emergency  in  their  afiairs,  and  however  busy 
he  might  be,  if  they  did  not  receive  as  ample  expressions  of  tender  sympathy  as 
in  some  other  quarters,  they  were  sure  to  receive  advice  that  was  full  of  practi- 
cal sagacity,  and  genuine  pious  wisdom.  Many  a  pupil  of  his,  now  even  past 
the  meridian  of  life,  not  seldom  wishes  in  his  exigencies  that  he  could  still  resort 
to  him  for  guidance. 

Few  things  caused  more  astonishment  to  Dr.  Alexander's  clerical  visiters  than 
his  extensive  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  ministers  and  churches  of  his  own 
denomination.  He  was  acquainted  not  only  with  their  present  condition,  charac- 
ters, and  prospects,  but  was  familiar  also  with  their  histories  from  the  begin- 
ning. This  was  the  case  not  only  with  the  more  important  churches  in  the  cities 
and  larger  towns,  but  with  even  the  obscurest  missionary  churches.  I  have 
heard  him  discourse  at  length  about  the  little  preaching  places  in  the  Pines  of  New 
Jersey,  and  along  the  sea  shore,  or  back  in  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania,  until 
I  marvelled  how  he  could  possibly  either  acquire  or  retain  all  his  information. 

After  my  settlement  as  Pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  Princeton,  he  was  uni- 
formly one  of  the  kindest  and  most  attentive  of  parishioners.  Although  to  one 
so  conversant  with  the  whole  circle  of  biblical  and  theological  science,  I  knew 
that  the  truth  to  which  he  listened  was  familiar  as  the  alphabet,  yet  I  never  could 
have  inferred  from  his  manner  that  it  was  not  to  him  as  fresh  and  new  as  to  the 
most  illiterate  among  my  hearers.  When  his  help,  either  pecuniary  or  ministe- 
rial, was  needed  to  advance  the  interests  or  efficiency  of  the  Church,  it  was 
promptly  and  cheerfully  extended. 

The  depth  of  experimental  piety,  and  the  clearness  of  philosophical  discrimi- 
nation, which  were  so  remarkbly  conjoined  in  him,  made  Dr.  Alexander's 
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unstudied  and  devotional  exhortations  always  very  precious  to  pioos  hearers. 
It  was  a  common  feeling  among  the  theologiod  students  that  his  Sabhath  after- 
noon talks  in  the  conference  meetings  were  among  the  most  profitable  of  all  bis 
i^ligious  instructions.  For  the  same  reason  every  one  rejoiced  to  hear  him  at 
the  Communion  table.  There  he  was  perfectly  at  home,  and  thence  his  Chris- 
tian hearers  would  go  away,  after  listening  to  his  words  of  wisdom,  feeling  that 
they  had  been  refreshed  and  strengthened  by  partaking  of  the  very  best  of  the 
old  wine  of  the  Gospel.  His  very  last  public  service  was  of  this  description.  On 
Sabbath,  September  14, 1851,  he  took  his  place  at  the  Commnnion  table  by  my 
side,  and  delivered  a  beautiful  and  most  touching  address  to  the  communicants, — 
exhorting  them  u$  pUgrimu  to  a  fiiithful  and  hopeful  performance  of  their 
duties.  Before  the  next  Communion  season  had  come  round,  his  own  pilgrimage 
was  terminated,  and  he  had,  as  we  cannot  doubt,  entered  joyfully  upon  his  etv- 
nal  rest. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1850,  a  little  more  than  a  year  before  Dr.  Alexander's 
death,  it  pleased  a  gracious  God  largely  to  pour  out  his  Spirit  upon  Princeton 
and  its  institutions  of  learning.  Just  preceding  this,  there  liad  been  a  brief 
season  of  unusual  coldness.  On  a  Communion  occasion,  a  few  weeks  before  the 
revival  commenced,  not  a  single  soul  was  added  to  the  First  Church.  Dr.  Alex- 
ander occupied  the  platform  with  the  Pastor,  and  made  a  few  very  pointed  and 
solemn  remarks  to  the  Christians  then  present  on  their  duty  in  the  existing  state 
of  religion.  I  have  always  believed  that  those  remarks  were  instrumental,  under 
God,  of  bringing  believers  to  the  throne  of  grace  to  supplicate  more  oamestly  for  a 
revival  of  religion.  In  a  few  weeks  it  was  graciously  granted.  And  when  it 
came,  no  one  took  a  livelier  interest  in  it  throughout  than  Dr.  Alexander.  For  six 
or  seven  weeks,  religious  services  were  maintained  every  evening  except  Saturday, 
and  the  house  was  thronged  with  eager  listeners.  During  this  course  of  services, 
he  repeatedly  preached,  and  although  now  nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  it  was  with 
all  the  richness,  unction,  and  power,  which  had  characterized  the  days  of  his  very 
prime.  One  of  these  sermons  was  on  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  and  was 
peculiarly  rich  in  discriminating  and  pointed  practical  remark.  More  than  one 
new  convert  afterward  said  to  me  that  that  sermon  had  been  blessed  as  a  means  of 
bringing  him  to  the  great  decision.  After  these  meetings  had  been  held  some 
weeks.  Dr.  Alexander  was  consulted  about  the  expediency  of  continuing  them 
longer.  He  advised  that  they  should  be  kept  up  as  long  as  the  people  continued 
manifestly  to  hunger  for  the  word.  **  Divine  truth,"  he  would  say,  **  never  yet 
surfeited  a  hungry  soul.     Only  be  careful  to  let  it  have  nothing  but  truth." 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  New  Jersey  was  to  be  held  in  October, 
1851,  at  Princeton.  Before  the  time  came.  Dr.  Alexander  had  been  stricken 
down  with  the  illness  which  terminated  his  life.  You  have  requested  me  to  give 
you  especially  some  account  of  my  last  interview  with  him.  Directly  after  this 
interview  occurred,  I  wrote  out  with  some  care  a  full  account  of  it,  with  no 
thought  that  it  would  ever  meet  any  other  eye  than  my  own.  It  was,  however, 
afterwards,  in  part,  inserted  in  the  Life  of  Dr.  Alexander  by  his  son,  and  I  prefer 
to  extract  the  account  as  then  published  rather  than  attempt  to  rewrite  it. 

**  It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  Thursday  preceding  Dr.  Alexander's  death, 
that  I  called  to  inquire  after  his  health.  My  inquiries  having  been  answered  at 
the  door,  I  was  about  to  leave  when  I  was  called  back  by  one  of  his  sons,  who 
said  that  his  father  had  heard  I  was  at  the  door,  and  desired  to  see  me.  As  I 
entered  the  study,  he  was  lying  on  the  sofa  in  his  usual  dress,  but  supported  by 
pillows.  He  extended  his  hand  in  a  very  cordial  manner — on  taking  it  I  found 
It  icy  cold.  He  at  once  said  to  me  in  a  very  warm  and  tender  tone,  '  My  dear 
young  friend,  I  have  much  desired  to  see  you  once  more,  and  am  glad  to 
have  this  opportunity.  I  wish  to  bid  you  farewell.  Tou  will  see  me  no  more  in 
this  life.' 
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"  I  was  so  greatly  overcome  by  this  address  that  I  hardly  knew  what  to  reply. 
I  merely  said,  '  I  trust  and  most  earnestly  hope,  dear  Sir,  that  you  may  yet  bo 
mistaken.  Should  it  be  so,  we  are  confident  it  would  be  your  inexpressible  gain; 
but  it  would  be  a  sorrowful  day  indeed  for  all  of  us  that  should  survive.' 

*^  'I  feel  confident,'  said  he,  'that  I  am  not  mistaken;  I  shall  not  live  long. 
Nor  have  I  any  wish  to  stay  longer.  I  have  lived  eighty  years,  which  is  more 
than  the  usual  term  of  human  life,  and,  if  I  remain,  I  have  little  to  look  forward 
to  but  infirmity  and  suffering.  If  such  be  the  Lord's  will,  I  feel  thoroughly 
satisfied,  and  even  would  prefer,  to  go  now.  My  work  on  earth  I  feel  is  done. 
And  it  does  seem  to  me  (he  added  with  great  earnestness)  as  if  my  Heavenly 
Father  had  in  great  mercy  surrounded  me  with  almost  every  circumstance  whidi 
could  remove  anxieties,  and  make  me  feel  that  I  can  go  without  regret.  My 
affairs  have  all  been  attended  to,  my  arrangements  are  all  completed,  and  I  can 
think  of  nothing  more  to  be  done.  I  have  greatly  desired  to  see  my  sou  James 
before  my  departure,  and  sometimes  feared  I  should  not  have  that  privilege;  but 
the  Lord  has  graciously  brought  him  back  in  time  to  see  me,  having  led  him 
safely  through  much  peril  on  the  ocean.  My  children  are  all  with  me.  The 
Church  of  which  you  are  Pastor  is  prosperous  and  flourishing.  The  Semi- 
nary Faculty  is  again  full,  and  the  institution  is  in  an  excellent  condition.  The 
more  I  reflect  upon  the  matter,  the  more  all  things  seem  to  combine  to  make  me 
perfectly  willing  to  enter  into  my  rest.  The  Lord  has  very  graciously  and 
tenderly  led  me  (he  added,  closing  his  eyes  and  clasping  his  hands  in  a  devo- 
tional manner)  all  the  days  of  my  life.  Yes,  all  the  days  of  my  life,  jsind  He  U 
now  with  me  stilL  In  Him  I  enjoy  perfect  peace  /'  The  last  sentence  he  uttered 
in  a  quick,  earnest  and  happy  tone  of  voice,  such  as  was  peculiar  to  him  in 
certain  moods.  Pausing  a  moment  or  two,  as  if  to  recover  breath,  he  then 
said : — 

*'  *  I  have  much  desired  to  see  you  that  I  might  bid  you  farewell,  and  once 
more  invoke  God's  blessing  upon  you  and  your  ministry.  You  have  had  a  strong 
hold  upon  my  affections,  and  I  have  felt  much  satisfaction  in  your  preaching. 
Continue  as  you  have  begun,  and  have  done  thus  far,  to  preach  Christ  and  Ilim 
crucified,  scripturally,  plainly,  earnestly,  and  God  will  continue  richly  to  bless 
your  ministry,  even  as  here  He  has  so  lately  done.'  He  lifted  his  hands  as  if  to 
pronounce  a  benediction.  I  fell  on  my  knees  beside  the  sofa,  with  my  head  bowed 
and  weeping  bitterly;  nevertheless  I  tried  hard  to  restrain  my  feelings,  while, 
with  his  hands  extended  over  me,  he  offered  a  short  and  fervent  prayer,  closing 
with  these  words:  *  God  greatly  bless  his  servant  in  his  person,  in  his  family, 
and  in  his  ministry.  May  it  please  God  to  give  him  great  usefulness  and  success. 
May  many  souls  be  saved  through  his  efforts;  and  when  his  work  is  done,  may 
we  be  permitted  to  meet  again  in  a  happier  world.  Amen.' 

*'  As  I  arose  from  my  knees,  he  reached  out  his  hand,  as  if  to  bid  me  farewell. 

*'  *  I  cannot  go,'  (said  I,)  *  until  I  attempt  to  thank  you,  which  I  do  with  my 
whole  heart,  for  your  long  and  unvarying  kindness  to  me.  You  have  been  to  me 
the  best  and  most  valued  of  earthly  friends.' 

**  'You  must  thank  God  for  that'  (said  he,  quickly);  'all  kindness  and  all 
friends  are  his  gifts.     Give  my  love  to  your  wife  and  children.' 

**  The  last  sentence  he  repeated  when  I  had  reached  the  door,  and  very  slowly » 
as  if  he  were  very  loath  to  have  me  leave  him. 

"  *  Give  my  love  and  a  very  affectionate  farewell  to  your  wife  and  children.*** 

"  As  I  walked  away  from  the  house,  I  could  not  repress  my  tears,  and  a  sense 
of  utter  desolation  came  over  me  for  a  little  while,  as  I  thought  that  I  had  pro- 
bably received  the  last  words  of  affectionate  counsel  from  that  beloved  and  ven- 
erated friend  to  whom  I  had  been  accustomed  to  resort,  and  on  whose  coanaels  I 
had  been  accustomed  to  rely,  as  on  those  of  no  other  man  on  earth.  But  soon  mj 
feelings  grew  calmer.    I  felt  that  I  had  been  breathing  an  atmosphere  red(teii 
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with  the  very  fragrance  of  Heaven.  The  room  that  I  had  left  seemed  to  have 
been  perfumed  with  holj  composure  and  immoyable  confidence  in  a  glorified 
but  present  Redeemer.  As  I  reflected  upon  the  scene,  I  gained  new  views  of 
life,  of  death,  and  of  Heaven.  I  felt,  as  I  had  never  felt  before,  how  '  sure  and 
steadftist '  is  that  anchor  of  Gospel  hope  which  '  entereth  into  that  within  the 
veil.'  I  could  not  help  asking  myself, — *  Is  it  possible  to  die  so?  Does  the  Lord 
Jesus  give  his  people  such  complete  and  quiet  victories  over  the  grim  King  of 
Terrors  ?'  There  was  nothing  excited,  nothing  exultant;  and  yet  it  seemed  to 
be  thoroughly  triumphant;  a  calm,  believing,  cheerful  looking  through  the 
gloomy  grave  into  the  glories  of  the  eternal  world.  It  was  the  steady,  unfidter- 
ing  step  of  a  genuine  Christian  philosopher,  as  woU  as  an  eminent  saint,  evincing 
his  own  thorough,  heartfelt  and  practical  belief  in  the  doctrines  he  had  so  loi^ 
and  so  ably  preached,  as  he  descended  into  the  dark  valley  and  shadow  of  death. 
And  I  could  not  help  praying,  as  I  had  never  prayed  before, — *  Let  me  die  the 
death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his!"' 

On  Thursday,  the  23d  of  October,  1851,  Dr.  Alexander's  precious  remains  were 
deposited  in  the  cemetery  at  Princeton,  made  venerable  by  the  ashes  of  the  many 
great  and  good  which  there  await  the  Resurrection  morn.  It  was  a  scene  never 
to  bo  forgotten.  Just  as  an  unclouded  sun  was  sinking  to  the  Western  horizon, 
a  group  was  gathered  around  his  open  grave,  such  as  had  seldom  been  gathered 
ia  oae  spot  in  any  part  of  our  land.  There  were  the  students  and  Faculty  of  the 
College  of  New  Jersey,  and  those  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  the  entire  Synod 
of  New  Jersey,  and  many  members  of  the  Synods  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
besides  a  crowd  of  other  spectators,  a  numerous  company  of  God's  ministers  and 
people,  all  feeUng  that  a  great  man  in  Israel  had  fallen. 

Ever  most  respectfully  yours, 

WILLIAM  EDWARD  SCHENGK. 
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JOHN  POAGE  CAMPBELL,  M.  D.* 

1792—1814. 

John  PoAOEt  Campbell,  a  son  of  Robert  Campbell,  was  born  in 
Augusta  County,  Va.,  in  the  year  1767.  In  1781,  when  about  fourteen 
years  of  age,  he  removed  to  Kentucky  with  his  father,  who  settled  first  in 
Lexington,  and  afterwards  in  Mason  County,  where  he  became  an  elder  in 
the  Smyrna  Church.  He  was  a  descendant,  on  the  mother's  side,  of  the 
celebrated  Scottish  divine,  Samuel  Rutherford, — one  of  the  members  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly,  and  author  of  the  work  well  known  as  "  Ruther- 
ford's Letters."  In  his  early  youth,  he  gave  evidence  of  uncommon  talent^, 
which  led  his  father,  notwithstanding  he  was  in  moderate  circumstances,  to 
resolve  on  giving  him  a  liberal  education ;  and,  after  studying  some  tinjc 
with  Messrs.  Hamilton  and  McPheetcrs  in  Rockbridge,  and  afterwards  with 
Mr.  llankint  in  Lexington,  he  was  entered  as  a  pupil  in  the  Transj'lvania 

•  Daridson's  Hist.  Presb.  Ch.,  Ky.— Footo's  Sketches  of  Va.,  2d  Series. 

t  He  took  the  name  of  Poage,  as  a  memorial  of  a  bosom  friend  and  connection  by  marriagf, 
who  died  aboat  the  time  of  his  settlement  in  the  ministrj. 

t  Adam  Rankin  was  born,  March  24,  1755,  near  Greeneastle,  Pa., — his  ancestora  haring 
emigrated  from  Ireland,  and  at  a  more  remote  period,  from  Scotland.  At  the  age  of  eighteen, 
lie  became  hopefiilly  pious,  and  shortly  after  eommenoed  the  stndy  of  the  langaaget,  at  Mr. 
Graham's  Academy  in  Virginia.  Haying  been  prevented  flrom  entering  the  College  of  Nev 
Jeriey  by  its  being  in  powesiion  of  the  British  troops^  and  haying  lost  a  year*s  itadj  by  dan- 
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grammar  school,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Rice.  He  subsequentlj  studied 
with  Mr.  Archibald  Scott,  in  his  native  county ;  and,  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen, was  himself  Preceptor  of  an  Academy  at  Williamsburg,  N.  C.  Here 
he  imbibed  infidel  opinions,  but,  not  long  after,  renounced  them  in  conse- 
(^uence  of  reading  Soame  Jenyns'  Treatise  on  the  internal  evidences  of 
Christianity.  And  he  was  not  only  a  speculative  but  practical  convert ;  and 
though  he  had  before  engaged  in  the  study  of  medicine,  he  now  resolved  on 
giving  himself  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  He  graduated  at  Hampden 
Sidney  College  in- 1790.  He  prosecuted  his  theological  studies,  first  under 
the  Rev.  William  Graham,  and  afterwards  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  Moses  Hoge. 
then  of  Shepherdstown ;  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  May,  1792.  So 
acceptable  was  he  as  a  preacher  that  he  was  immediately  associated  with  his 
theological  teacher,  Mr.  Graham,  as  Colleague  Pastor  of  Lexington,  Oxford, 
New  Monmouth,  and  Timber  Ridge,  Congregations.  He  continued,  how- 
ever, in  this  relation  but  a  short  time,  by  reason,  it  has  been  said,  of  **  some 
of  those  jealousies  and  partisanships  which  are  not  uncommon  in  collegiate 
charges." 

In  1795,  he  went  to  reside  in  Kentucky,  and  first  took  the  pastoral  charge 
of  the  Churches  of  Smyrna  and  Flemingsburg,  in  Fleming  County.  He 
afterwards  exercised  his  ministry  in  Danville,  Nicholasville,  Cherry  Spring, 
Versailles,  Lexington,  and  Chilicothe;  and  in  1811,  he  officiated  as  Chap- 
lain to  the  Legislature.  His  salary  was  altogether  inadequate  to  the  sup- 
port of  his  family ;  so  that  they  were  actually  sometimes  in  a  state  of  abject 
want.  With  a  view  to  remedy  this  evil  in  some  degree,  he  took  up  the 
practice  of  medicine.  One  of  his  friends,  hearing  the  fact  misrepresented, 
and  being  informed  that  he  had  given  up  his  profession  with  a  view  to  enter- 
ing political  life,  wrote  him  a  letter  of  expostulation ;  which  drew  from  Dr. 
Campbell  an  honest  statement  of  the  case,  including  also  the  necessity  which 
had  dictated  the  measure. 

Dr.  Campbell  died  near  Chilicothe,  November  4,  1814,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
seven.  His  death  was  occasioned  by  exposure  while  he  was  preaching.  He 
had  great  tranquillity  in  his  last  hours,  and  expressed  the  utmost  confidence 
in  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  which  he  had  preached. 

fcrou8  illness,  he  subsequently  prosecated  his  studies  tinder  the  Reir.  Archibald  Soott,  of  the 
lanovcr  Presbytery,  and  completed  his  course  at  Liberty  Hall,  about  the  year  1780.  On  tb« 
2f>th  of  October,  1782,  he  waa  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Hanover  Presbytery.  Ue  received 
threo  calls  from  the  neighbourhoods  of  Holstein  and  Nolaohuckey,  but  declined  them  on  aeoonnt 
of  disputes  on  the  subject  of  Psalmody;  and  the  next  year  he  visited  Kentucky,  and  receiving 
u  call  from  Lexington,  removed  thither  with  his  family  in  1784,  and  shortly  after  opened 
a  school.  His  opposition  to  singing  any  other  than  Rouse's  version  of  the  Psalms  seems 
to  have  become  a  sort  of  monomania;  and  in  1792,  after  having  been  involved  in  pro- 
tracted difficulties  growing  out  of  this  opposition,  he  seceded  from  the  Presbyterian  Communion, 
and  joined  the  Associate  Kcformed  Church.  But  in  this  connection  he  waa  not  more  happy 
than  he  had  been  in  the  other;  for  his  pugnacious  propensities  brought  on  at  last  a  judicial 
investigation,  and  a  Commission  of  the  General  Synod,  of  which  Dr.  J.  M.  Mason  was  one, 
Avtre  deputed  to  sit  in  Lexington  upon  the  ease.  Though  Mr.  Rankin  declined  their  jurisdic- 
tion, the  trial  proceeded,  and  he  was  suspended  from  the  office  of  the  ministry  on  the  charge 
of  **  lying  and  slandering  his  brethren."  But  he  refused  to  respect  the  decision,  and  he  and 
his  congregation  became  independent.  He  seems  to  have  been  pre-eminently  a  victim  to  fana- 
tical impulses.  Either  from  a  dream,  or  from  the  study  of  the  prophecies,  or  perhaps  from 
both,  he  became  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  time  for  rebuilding  the  Holy  City  was  at  hand, 
and  he  took  a  solemn  farewell  of  his  flock,  and  set  of  on  a  journey  to  Jerusalem ;  but  died  on 
the  way,  in  Philadelphia,  November  25,  1827,  aged  seventy-two  years.  He  published  several 
things,  the  most  important  of  which  was  '<  Dialogues  pleasant  and  interesting  on  the  Qovern- 
ment  of  the  Church,"  designed  as  an  Answer  to  Dr.  Mason's  **  Plea  for  Catholie  Coramanion." 
His  writings  evince  considerable  talent,  but  are  greatly  lacking  in  the  Christian  spirit.  Not- 
withstanding the  fury  of  his  polemic  seal,  he  is  ndd  to  have  been  amiable  in  bis  private  rela- 
tions, and  to  have  possessed  in  a  high  degree  the  afTeetioiM  of  hit  people. 
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Dr.  Campbell  was  married  three  times.  His  first  wife  was  a  Miss  Craw- 
ford of  Virginia;  his  second  a  Miss  Poage  of  Kentucky;  bis  third  a 
daughter  of  Col.  James  McDowell,  of  Lexington.  His  last  wife  surTived 
him  several  years,  and  died  in  1838,  in  the  vicinity  of  Maysville,  under 
peculiarly  distressing  circumstances.  She  had  become  entirely  deaf  and 
quite  infirm ;  and,  being  left  alone  for  a  few  minutes,  her  clothes  took  fire. 
Her  daughter  instantly  ran  to  her  rescue,  but  the  attempt  proved  worse 
than  abortive ;  for  both  mother  and  daughter  were  burnt  to  death.  Dr. 
Campbell,  on  his  demise,  left  behind  him  a  family  of  nine  children. 

The  College  of  New  Jersey  was  about  to  confer  on  him  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity,  when  death  prevented  the  intended  honour. 

Dr.  Campbell  was  an  accomplished  scholar  and  an  elegant  writer.  Few, 
if  any,  of  his  day,  especially  in  the  part  of  the  country  where  he  resided, 
spoke  so  frequently  or  so  effectively  as  he,  through  the  press.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  his  publications : — 

A  Sermon  on  Sacred  Music,  1797.  The  Passenger,  1804.  Strictures 
on  Stone's  Letters  on  the  Atonement,  1805.  Yindex :  or  the  doctrine  of 
the  Strictures  vindicated,  1806.  Essays  on  Justification.  An  installation 
Sermon,  1809.  Letters  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Craighead,  1810.  A  Sermon  on 
Christian  Baptism,  1810.  The  Pelagian  detected :  a  Keply  to  Mr.  Craig- 
head, 1811.  Letters  to  a  gentleman  of  the  Bar,  published  in  the  Evan- 
gelical Becbrd,  1812.  An  Answer  to  Jones,  and  Review  of  Robinson's 
History  of  Baptism,  1812.  A  Sermon  preached  on  the  opening  of  the 
Synod,  1812. 

In  the  year  1812,  while  I  was  a  member  of  Yalo  College,  Dr.  Campbell 
visited  Connecticut,  and  passed  a  few  days  in  New  Haven.  Dr.  Dwight, 
contrary  to  his  ordinary  practice,  asked  him  to  preach  in  the  College  cha- 
pel ;  and  I  have  now,  at  the  distance  of  thirty-eight  years,  a  perfectly  dis- 
tinct recollection  of  his  appearance  and  manner,  and  to  some  extent,  of  his 
sermon.  He  was  tall  and  slender  in  person,  of  a  strongly  marked  couute- 
nanec,  but  rather  pale  complexion,  and  altogether  more  than  commonly 
attractive  in  his  appearance.  He  preached  without  notes,  and  apparently 
extempore,  but  was  graceful  and  animated  in  his  delivery.  His  sermon,  as 
I  now  remember  it,  was  designed  to  show  the  harmony  of  true  Philosopliy 
with  Christianity  ;  and  the  subject  seemed  to  have  been  chosen  with  special 
reference  to  the  character  of  his  audience.  I  am  confirmed  in  the  impres- 
sion that  it  was  no  ordinary  performance  by  the  fact  that  I  have,  in  latter 
years,  found  a  number  of  persons  who  remember  it,  and  whose  recollections 
fully  agree  with  my  own  estimate  of  its  merits.  Dr.  Dwight  expressed  great 
satisfaction  in  making  Dr.  Campbell's  acquaintance,  and  spoke  of  him  as  a 
remarkably  accomplished  scholar  and  divine. 

FROM  THE  HON.  C.  S.  TODD, 

AMBASSADOR  FROX  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  RUSSIA. 

Near  Suelbtville.  Ky.,  9th  October,  1849. 
Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  I  had  known  Dr.  Campbell  in  my  youth;  but  my  acquaint- 
ance with  him  was  more  marked  and  intimate  in  the  summer  of  1814,  during 
the  period  I  was  stationed  at  Chilicothe,  0.,  as  the  Adjutant  and  Inspector-Gen- 
eral of  the  Western  army.  Such  was  the  feebleness  of  the  church,  and  the 
low  standard  of  religion,  at  that  boisterous  period  of  public  affairs,  that  this 
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eminent  divine  was  under  the  necessity  to  practise  medicine  in  connection  with 
his  clerical  duties.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  enjoy  his  society,  and  to  bo  per- 
mitted to  profit  by  the  rich  stores  of  intelligence  with  which  his  fertile  and  cul- 
tivated mind  abounded.  Ilis  intercourse  with  me  was  uurescrved,  and  I  was 
impressed  with  intense  admiration,  as  well  by  the  fine  qualities  of  his  heart  and 
tlic  fascination  of  his  colloquial  powers,  as  by  the  splendour  of  his  eloquence  in 
the  pulpit.  In  the  estimate  of  his  character  as  a  pulpit  orator,  my  subsequent 
ncquaiutance  with  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander,  and  the  late  Dr.  John  Brecken- 
ridge,  leads  me  to  say  that  Dr.  Campbell  combined  many  of  the  excellencies  of 
each;  especially  the  simplicity  and  vigour  of  the  former  with  the  energy  and 
uflcctionate  pathos  of  the  latter.  I  think  I  have  rarely,  if  ever,  heard  a  preacher 
whose  discourses  were  so  profound,  and  at  the  same  time  so  chaste  and  elegant, 
as  those  of  Dr.  Campbell;  and  this  is  the  more  creditable  to  him,  as  the  congre- 
gation he  addressed  was  of  such  a  mixed  character  in  a  new  country  as  might 
bo  expected  to  lead  the  preacher  to  some  degree  of  carelessness  in  the  style, 
arrangement,  and  general  execution,  of  his  discourses. 

I  was  greatly  delighted  by  the  reference  which  he  once  made  to  sundry  letters 
lie  had  addressed  to  that  gifted,  though  eccentric,  orator,  Col.  Joseph  Hamilton 
Daviess,  who  fell  at  Tippecanoe.  This  distinguished  lawyer  was  touched  with 
the  prevailing  Deism  of  that  day,  and  Dr.  Campbell  exerted  his  great  genius  and 
nrquircmcnts  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  him  with  proper  notions  in  reference 
to  the  Christian  religion.  Dr.  C.  was  a  correspondent  of  my  sister-in-law,  the 
lute  Mrs.  McDowell,  and  eldest  daughter  of  Governor  Shelby,  a  lady  of  uncom- 
mon mind  and  attainments;  and  it  will  be  difficult  for  me  to  give  you  a  better 
idea  of  his  fine  powers  and  exalted  character  than  by  sending  you  one  of  the 
letters  he  addressed  to  her. 

I  am,  as  ever,  yours  in  Christian  bonds, 

C.  S.  TODD. 


-•♦- 


MATTHEW  LYLE. 

1792—1827. 

FROM  THE  REV.  DRURY  LACY,  D.  D. 

Ralsiqh,  N.  C,  22d  June,  1858. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir :  I  resided  in  the  same  neighbourhood  with  the  Rev. 
Matthew  Lylc  many  years;  but  was  so  young,  and  so  little  observant  of 
men  and  manners,  that  I  should  be  disposed  to  distrust  mylearly  impres- 
sions of  his  life  and  character,  did  I  not  enjoy  the  advantage  of  having 
tlionj  confirmed  by  one  who  knew  him  intimately,  from  early  life.  Having 
occasion  lately  to  revisit  the  old  neighbourhood  in  which  he  lived,  and 
laboured,  and  died,  I  made  known  your  wishes  to  a  surviving  member  of 
the  family,  who  kindly  furnished  me  a  letter  of  sympathy  and  condolence 
from  the  late  venerable  Dr.  Alexander  to  Mrs.  Lyle,  on  the  decease  of  her 
husband, — nn  extract  from  which  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  subjoin  to  this 
connuunication.  Whilst  in  the  neighbourhood,  I  collected  the  following 
facts  concerning  him,  which  perhaps  may  suffice  as  an  outline  of  the  history 
of  his  life. 

Matthew  Lyle  was  bom  in  what  was  then  Augusta  County,  in  Vir- 
ginia, but  is  now  Rockbridge — in  that  part  of  the  County,  called  Timber 
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Bidge,  on  the  2l8t  of  October,  1767.  He  was  the  son  of  James  Ljle, 
who  was  a  respectable  farmer,  and  of  Hannah,  his  wife,  who  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  Archibald  Alexander,  one  of  the  first  and  most  highly  esteemed 
settlers  of  this  part  of  Virginia.  Matthew  was  the  second  son  of  his 
parents,  and,  as  the  Rev.  John  Brown  was  the  Pastor  of  Timber  Ridge 
Congregation  when  he  was  born,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  baptized 
by  him. 

In  his  youth,  he  was  reckoned  a  very  steady  boy,  and  was  of  a  very  kind 
and  friendly  disposition.  Until  he  was  grown  up,  he  received  no  other  than 
an  English  education,  and  was  occupied  with  his  brothers  on  his  father's 
farm;  but  when  he  was  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  commenced  his 
classical  learning,  and,  possessing  a  good  capacity  and  persevering  diligence, 
he  made  rapid  progress ;  and  in  a  shorter  time  than  usual  became  a  respec- 
table scholar.  But  whilst  at  Liberty  Hall,  (now  Washington  College,)  he 
fell  into  the  company  of  some  dissipated  and  immoral  young  men,  whose 
influence  upon  him  was  very  pernicious.  For  some  years  he  lived  an  irre- 
ligious and  irregular  life.  But  when  the  great  revival,  which  spread  over 
so  large  a  part  of  Virginia  in  1789,  reached  Rockbridge,  he  was  among 
the  first  who  were  seriously  impressed.  His  convictions  were  deep  and 
•  pungent,  and  he  did  not  remain  long  in  this  state  before  he  found  relief  by 
believing  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  the  hope  and  comfort  which  he 
now  received,  remained  with  him  till  his  dying  day.  But  he  was  never  dis- 
posed to  say  much  about  his  own  private  exercises ;  and  ho  has  left  no  jour- 
nal or  diary,  from  which  any  thing  can  be  learned  on  this  subject.  His 
piety  was  deep  and  solid ;  and  no  man  was  more  regular  and  conscientious 
in  attendance  on  all  religious  duties,  private  and  public.  His  life  was  uni- 
form and  consistent ;  and  he  always  took  a  deep  interest  in  every  thing 
which  was  connected  with  the  advancement  and  enlargement  of  the  Church 
of  Christ. 

After  going  through  a  course  of  theological  study,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Rev.  William  Graham,  he  put  himself  under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Lexington ;  and,  having  passed  through  all  the  usual  trials  preparatory 
to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  on  the  28th 
of  April,  1792.  For  about  two  years,  he  was  engaged  in  missionary 
labours,  both  in  the  Northeastern  and  Southwestern  part  of  Virginia. 
He  was  sent  several  times  into  the  Northern  Neck,  where  his  labours 
were  highly  appreciated  by  the  people,  especially  in  the  County  of  Lan- 
caster. 

On  the  5th  of  March,  1794,  he  was  married  to  Sarah  Lyle,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  Samuel  Ljle,  Esq.,  a  man  of  uncommon  worth  and  extensive 
reading.  Soon  after  his  marriage,  he  visited  Prince  Edward  County,  and, 
having  received  a  call,  on  the  4th  of  October,  1794,  from  the  Congregation 
of  Briery  for  one  half  of  his  labours,  and  from  the  Congregation  of  Buflfalo 
for  the  other  half,  he  accepted  the  same,  and  was  ordained  as  Pai«tor  of 
these  two  Churches  by  the  Presbytery  of  Hanover,  shortly  after.  The 
late  Rev.  Archibald  Alexander,  D.  D.,  of  Princeton,  was  his  colleague  in 
Briery.  Here  he  remained  in  the  unremitted  and  faithful  exercise  of  his 
ministry  for  thirty-three  years.  During  this  whole  period,  until  within  a 
few  weeks  of  his  death,  he  was  seldom  prevented  from  taking  his  place  in 
the  pulpit.  His  decease  occurred  on  the  22d  of  March,  1827,  when  he  had 
reached  his  sixtieth  year.     Although  he  had  been  indisposed  for  some  time 
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yet  his  departure  might  be  said  to  be  sudden,  as  he  had  been  scarcely  at  all 
confined  to  his  bed.  On  this  aocouat,  his  friends  were  deprived  of  the 
privilege  of  hearing  from  him  the  views  which  he  entertained  of  death, 
when  that  awful  but  honest  hour  had  arrived. 

As  a  man,  Mr.  Lyle  was  by  nature  endowed  with  a  sound,  discriminating 
mind,  and  was  possessed  of  inflexible  "firmness  and  great  energy  and  decis- 
ion of  character.  Honesty  was  the  very  texture  of  his  soul.  To  deceit 
and  flattery  he  was  a  perfect  stranger.  If  he  entertained  an  ill  opinion  of 
any  person,  he  never  attempted  to  conceal  it.  This  was  not  the  way  to 
conciliate  every  body,  but  was  the  way  to  keep  a  good  conscience.  No 
man  ever  called  his  sincerity  in  question.  His  friendships,  too,  were 
select,  but  faithful  and  lasting.  The  utmost  dependance  could  be  placed 
on  his  prudence,  secrecy,  and  fidelity.  In  domestic  life,  he  was  aff'ection- 
ate  and  uniformly  indulgent;  as  a  neighbour,  peaceable,  kind  and  oblig- 
ing. 

But  he  appeared  to  the  greatest  advantage  in  the  pulpit.  His  sermons 
were  remarkable  for  clearness,  conciseness,  and  energy;  and  they  were 
always  truly  evangelical.  By  some  judicious  hearers  he  was  preferred  to 
all  other  preachers.  He  was,  perhaps,  never  known  to  deliver  an  indifier- 
cnt  sermon  ;  nor  did  he  ever  fall  into  confusion  or  embarrassment.  He  uni- 
formly preached  without  notes, — rarely,  if  ever,  taking  even  a  skeleton  of  a 
sermon  with  him  into  the  pulpit.  The  only  faults  which  were  ever  found 
with  his  preaching  were  a  want  of  sufficient  variety,  and  a  want  of  persua- 
sive tenderness ;  but  no  one  preacher  ever  possessed  every  kind  of  excel- 
lence. 

In  social  intercourse,  Mr.  Lyle  had  a  benignity  of  manner,  and  a  lively 
pleasantness  of  remark,  accompanied  with  sallies  of  wit,  which  rendered 
him  an  exceedingly  agreeable  companion,  when  surrounded  by  friends  in 
whom  he  had  confidence.  His  departure  left  a  wide  chasm  in  the  society 
of  which  ho  was  so  long  the  guide  and  ornament. 

The  following  is  the  extract  from  Dr.  Alexander's  letter,  above  referred 
to:— 

*'  I  have  not,  for  a  long  time,  been  so  much  aff'ected  with  the  departure 
of  any  friend ;  for  although  I  heard  from  time  to  time  that  he  was  sick,  yet 
I  never  conceived  that  his  sickness  was  unto  death.  I  never  dreamed  that 
I  should  see  his  face  no  more  in  the  land  of  the  living.  Many  a  time  we 
took  sweet  counsel  together,  and  always  our  intercourse  was  of  the  most 
corilial  kind.  lie  was  my  earliest  friend — when,  a  small  boy,  I  was  sent 
to  board  at  his  father's,  to  go  to  school,  he  took  me  under  his  special  pro- 
tection, lie  never  failed  to  defend  me  when  I  was  assaulted  by  larger  boys, 
and  from  that  day  to  the  day  of  his  death,  he  acted  the  part  of  a  sincere 
friend.  Indeed,  I  never  knew  a  man  who  was  more  incapable  of  insin- 
cerity. As  he  feared  no  man,  so  he  never  assumed  an  appearance  of  attach- 
ment which  he  did  not  feel.  Since  his  conversion  to  God,  his  course  has 
been  uniformly  steady  and  consistent.  He  did  not  serve  his  Divine  Master 
hy  fifs^  but  always.  And  I  need  not  say  to  you,  how  attentive  he  was  to 
all  the  duties  of  religion,  even  the  most  secret.  He  was  never  very  com- 
municative of  his  religious  experiences  and  feelings,  which  arose  in  part 
from  the  natural  reserve  of  his  temper,  and  more,  I  believe,  from  deep 
humility ;  but  I  have  reason  to  think  that,  during  life,  he  cherished  uni- 
formly a  lively  hope  of  the  Divine  favoor.     I  have  no  doubt  that  his  soul 
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ia  at  rest,  and  that  he  now  beholds  without  a  mist,  the  glory  of  God  in  the 
face  of  Jesns  Christ.  As  a  preacher,  his  constant  endeavour  was  to  be 
faithful  in  delivering  the  message  of  God,  and  with  him  the  trumpet  of  the 
Gospel  never  gave  an  uncertain  sound.*' 

With  great  respect,  very  truly. 

Your  sincere  friend  and  brother. 

DRURY  LACY. 


^ 


'  '   I.    ' 


